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THE  OEIGIN  OF  THE  FREED-MEN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 
BY  THE  EDITOE. 

Iw  presenting  to  our  readers  the  First  Number  of  "  The  Freed-Man,"  it  will 
be  felt,  we  think,  by  a  very  large  and  influential  party  of  philanthropists,  that 
we  are  meeting  a  want  universally  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  freed  slave  in  this 
country.  The  Magazine  in  the  reader's  hand  has  been  called  into  existence 
under  the  following  circumstances.  From  various  parts  of  the  country  the 
enquiry  had  been  transmitted  to  the  metropolis,  whether  it  was  intended  to 
publish  a  cheap  periodical  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  communication  between 
the  friends  of  the  Freed-men  at  this  momentous  period  of  the  Freed-man's 
history.  Amongst  those  best  informed  as  to  the  practical  means  to  be  taken  to 
Bubmit  the  claims  of  the  perishing  millions  to  the  Christian  charities  of  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  need 
of  the  immediate  appearance  of  such  a  Magazine  as  this.  Some  gentlemen  in 
XfOndon  determined  to  commence  the  matter  as  a  private  undertaking,  and  a 
gentleman  having  had  long  connexion  with  the  press,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  solicited  to  conduct  the  proposed  periodical.  It  was  felt  however  to  be 
very  desirable  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society,  under 
the  able  presidency  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart.,  M.P.  This  was  deemed  to  be 
important,  inasmuch  as  this  Society  has  claims  to  general  regard  which  none 
other  can  possess.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  who  possesses  an  historic 
name.  More  than  that.  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
work,  and  is  nK)Ted  by  the  most  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Four  Millions  of  Freed-men  whose  claims  we  advocate,  and  for  the  sad  neces- 
sities of  whom  we  are  for  a  time  to  plead.  When  applied  to  in  the  first 
instance,  now  between  two  and  three  years  ago,  as  to  the  formation  of  a  Society 
for  the  aid  of  the  panting  and  dying  fugitives  from  Slavery,  Sir  Fowell  entered 
at  once  cordially  into  the  proposal.  It  was  at  first  suggested  to  form  only  a 
femide  association ;  but  the  President  of  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  promptly 
and  energetically  said  No— we  will  have  a  Society  in  which  men  shall  take 
their  part."  That  Society  was  formed,  and  it  made  its  d^but  at  St.  Jameses 
Hall,  at  a  public  meeting  which  must  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  this 
movement,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Buxtons,^e  Hugheses,  the  Lttdlows,  amd 
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the  Thompsons,  of  the  metropolis.  The  Eev.  J ohn  Curwen  was  appointed  the 
Secretary,  and,  as  long  as  his  other  important  engagements  would  peifmit, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  interest  of  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society.  Cir- 
culars and  appeals  were  sent  hy  thousands  throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
results  anticipated  were  thought  not  to  he  fully  realized ;  hut  such  was  not  the 
case.  Many  who  did  not  respond  at  the  time  were  deeply  affected  hy  the  case 
as  then  presented,  and  treasured  up  the  facts  communicated  in  their  hearts,  to 
use  at  another  time.  Many  to  whom  the  first  appeal  was  addressed,  who  did 
not  then  respond,  are  now  among  the  most  active  and  munificent  supporters  of 
the  work  in  the  whole  kingdom.  We  ourselves  at  the  time  were  so  deeply 
engaged  on  the  more  general  question  of  the  American  war,  that  we  had  not 
time  to  respond  in  any  way  to  the  ahle  appeal  then  made.  Time  rolled  on, 
till  at  length  that  remarkable  man,  Levi  Coffin,  came  to  this  country.  He 
came  not  to  beg,  hut  to  tell  the  tale  of  human  sorrow  and  suffering  that  had 
befallen  at  that  time  only  the  thousands — ^now  they  are  millions — of  the  exodus 
from  bondage.  He  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  well-known  American 
writers  and  preachers  to  a  gentleman  who  had  identified  his  name  with  the 
party  of  freedom  in  America,  and  to  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  two  gentlemen— one  residing  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  other  in  the  Temple— that  united  on  this  occasion  to  invite 
a  number  of  leading  and  benevolent  gentlemen  to  meet  Mr.  Coffin  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Hodgkii^  in  Bedford  Square.  About  seventy  invitations  were  issued. 
Strange  to  say,  for  a  London  meeting  in  the  midst  of  smnmer,  almost  that 
number  attended.  Mr.  Coffin's  testimonials  were  examined  and  approved.  He 
told  his  tale  simply,  but  well.  Several  members  of  Paxliament,  who  were 
present,  spoke  approvingly,  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  further  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  freed  slaves  of  the  Southern  States.  Among  those  who  spoke 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Gurney,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  A  com- 
mittee was  formed,  when  Dr.  Frederick  Tomkins  and  F.  W.  Chesson,  Esq.,  were 
appointed  Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former  gentleman,  by  his  long  residence 
in  America,  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  slavery,  his  having  been 
present  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  his  famili- 
arity with  American  parties  and  politics,  as  well  as  by  the  deep  and  lifelong 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  coloured  race,  was  deemed  peculiarly  qualified  by 
the  friends  of  the  movement  to  take  an  active  part  in  it. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Samuel  Gumey,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  a  second  meeting  was 
called  at  his  own  private  residence,  at  Prince's  Gate,  Hyde  Park.  There 
were  present  at  this  meeting  a  large  number  of  noblemen,  members  of  Parlia- 
menty  and  leading  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  of  Christians.  Levi 
Coffin  again  told  his  simple  story  of  wrong  and  suffering.  At  his  recital  all 
present  were  deeply  affected.  An  impressive  speech  was  also  pronounced  by 
Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.  P.  A  nmnber  of  ministers  and  gentlemen  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  the  coloured  African  Episcopal  Bishop  closed  it  with  prayer^ 
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Br.  Frederick  Tomkins  had  previoaslj  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Society — the  Bev.  JohnCurwen — ^who  was 
also  present  at  this  meeting,  when,  upon  the  proposal  of  Dr.  F.  Tomkins,  a 
union  was  effected  between  the  newly  formed  committee  ahove  referred  to  and 
the  Freed-men's  Aid  Society ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  entire  committee 
appointed  at  Dr.  Hodgkin's  was  merged  into  the  committee  of  the  Freed-men*s 
Aid  Society.  The  meeting  at  Mr.  Gumey's  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Society.  An  Address  was  issued  and  circulated  throughout  the  country ; 
Leri  Coffin,  Dr.  F.  Tomkins,  and  Dr.  Massie  visited  all  the  great  centres  of 
the  three  kingdoms  ;  they  were  met  by  no  opposition,  but  by  many  kind  and 
hearty  supporters.  Almost  twenty  auxiliaries  were  formed,  and  others  were 
stimulated  to  commence  their  labours  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  and  perishing 
freed  negroes  of  America.  One  of  the  active  members  of  the  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  visited  the  United  States  and  inspected 
the  actual  condition  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  coloured  people  in  the  camps, 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  schools.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  a  London 
journal  and  to  a  leading  journal  in  one  of  the  largest  provincial  towns.  An 
increased  interest  was  excited.  As  new  helpers  came  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,"  new  organizations  arose,  until  recently  the  National 
Committee  has  been  formed.  The  same  body  of  friends  to  the  freed-man— 
happily  strengthened  and  increased — ^that  commenced  the  work  in  the  Metro- 
polis now  present  to  you  "  The  Freed-man."  The  Freed-men's  Aid  Society — 
a  name  known  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  — •  felt  it  to  be  its  bounden 
duty,  however  much  toil  it  might  involve,  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  this 
Magazine.  Its  pages  are  open  to  correspondents  who  may  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  as  a  means  of  communication,  whether  they  reside  in  America 
or  in  our  own  loved  home.  The  desire  felt  for  such  an  organ  in  the  country,  the 
fact  that  more  than  one  gentleman  was  prepared  to  start  it  as  a  private  under- 
taking, and  that  it  has  been  entered  upon  with  the  hearty  and  unanimous 
consent  of  tlje  Committee  of  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  seem  to  leave  nothing 
farther  to  be  desired  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  is  con- 
cerned. The  friends  of  the  cause  are  requested  to  communicate  their  ideas 
freely  and,  our  limits  compel  us  to  say,  concisely.  You  will  not  only  help  us, 
but  you  will  help  the  perishing  by  aiding  our  circulation. 

At  the  meeting  at  Dr.  Hodgkin's,  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  we  started  to 
raise  ten  thousand  pounds.  We  have  more  than  quadrupled  that  sum;  and 
now  we  start  for  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  cause  requires  it — ^loving  gratitude 
to  America  demands  it. 
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THE  BOSTON  CONVENTION. 
BY  DE.  FRED.  TOMKINS. 
Thbbb  has  just  assembled  in  the  city  of  Boston  one  of  the  most  important 
gatherings  that  New  England  has  witnessed  for  many  a  day  :  The  Convention 
of  Congregational  Ministers  and  Delegates  from  yarious  parts  of  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  of  America.  The  Convention  is  much  more  than 
a  gathering  of  pastors  and  leading  members  of  the  Congregational  body.  If  it 
were  only  this,  it  would  be  of  special  interest  to  the  Independents  of  England ; 
bat  would  not  merit  special  notice  in  connexion  with  the  Freed  people  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  fact  is,  the  leading  minds  of  the  Northern  States  are 
determined  to  carry  out  what  they  denominate  the  New  England  principle  in 
'  the  South.  It  may  be  asked  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  New  England 
principle?  The  apswer  is  simple  and  obvious.  Responsible  Government, 
Free  Churches,  Free  Press,  and  Free  Schools.  New  England  men  do  not  intend 
that  the  dreary  spiritual,  mental,  and  moral  darkness  of  the  South  shall  any 
longer  continue.  Hitherto  they  have  never  been  able  to  plant  their  churches, 
their  schools,  and  their  presses  in  the  South.  They  were  able  to  send  Dr.  J udson 
to  Burmah,  David  Brainard,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the  Indians,  Dr.  Armstrong 
to  the  South  Seas,  Dr.  Bliss  to  Syria,  and  a  host  of  others  to  every  imaginable 
spot  in  the  world,  almost  without  let  or  hindrance  of  any  kind.  But  Southern 
intolerance,  and  the  just  dread  that  Northern  principles  reduced  to  that  practice 
which  Northern  men  know  how  to  adapt  and  work  so  well,  made  the  Southern 
mind  resolve  to  keep  the-  Apostles  of  New  England  at  bay.  Taking  but  a 
limited  view  of  things,  they  acted  wisely.  Taking  a  larger  view,  they  acted 
with  the  most  consummate  folly.  It  is  said  that  J efferson  Davis  used  to  stand, 
when  arrivals  came  at  his  landing-place,  and  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  with  a 
stem  countenance  and  a  harsh  voice — like  Clearchus,  of  whom  Xenophon 
mentions  similar  things — ^warned  every  Northern  man  not  to  defile  by  his 
presence  and  his  tread  the  sacred  soil  of  the  South.  ''Noli  me  tangere," 
ye  Northern  Demagogues  and  Puritans,  was  the  fallen  rebe4  chieftain's 
motto.  This,  indeed  is  scarcely  a  phrase  strong  enough ;  for  not  only  did  he 
say  '<  Hands  o£f"  the  institution — the  domestic  institution  which  I  am  at  all 
hazards  resolved  to  defend — ^but  "Feet  off"  the  soil  where  I  command.  No 
policy  seemed  more  natural  and  proper  for  the  defence  of  Southern  rights  of 
property ;  or,  to  speak  in  plain  English,  and  without  an  euphemism— of  Slavery. 
What  Jeff.  Davis  did  on  the  rich  soil  of  his  muddy  bend  in  the  Mississippi,  is 
ft  type  of  what  the  whole  South  did.  "  At  no  time  during  the  last  twenty  years 
4lare  I,"  said  Mr.  Beecher  to  the  writer,  "have  gone  South."  A  number  of 
rowdies  were  always  on  hand  ready,  for  a  "mint  julep"  or  a  " gin  sling,"  to  do 
any  rough  business  for  the  Southern  chivalry.  Such  a  state  of  things,  like 
some  unobserved  cause  beneath  the  skin,  produced  irritation,  inflammation,  and 
at  last  A  foul  fester,  corrupting  like  a  very  gangrene  the  whole  body  of  the 
Sonth.   The  moral  disorder  became  propagated  by  metastasis.   To  ilie  parts 
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where  it  did  not  originate  it  vas  communicated.  The  result  we  know.  If  the 
flaming  sword  of  war  is  in  its  final  stroke  directed  hj  the  red  right  hand  of 
infinite  Justice,  then  the  God  of  Battles  has  smitten  for  ever  the  foul  and  cruel 
thing  for  which  all  these  efforts  at  defence  were  made — Slavery — ^to  destruction. 
The  course  Southern  politicians  have  taken  in  precipitating  this  catastrophe  hj 
appealing  to  the  sword,  issuing  as  it  has  in  the  loss  of  so  manj  nohle  lives  of 
men  horn  hoth  at  the  Korth  and  the  South,  is  ever  to  be  deplored. 

Now,  and  not  till  now,  have  Northern  men  contemplated  invasion.  Now 
indeed  it  must  be  admitted  thej  do.  The  eagle  is  bending  his  mighty  pinions 
for  a  new  flight.  The  brightness  of  a  Southern  sky  and  the  fierce  rays  of  a 
Southern  sun,  will  not  dim  or  bedazzle  his  scathless  eye.  That  eye  can  cleave 
the  blazing  sun  uninjured.  Steady  as  it  makes  its  upward  flight,  it  looks  across 
the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  or  over  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alleghanies,  aven  to 
the  Eio  Grande.  Has  not  the  mighty  bird  already  scaled  the  Kocky  Mountains 
and  perched  at  every  part  of  the  slope  that  declines  till  bounded  by  the  silver 
fringe  of  the  Pacific  ?  The  same  spirit  is  at  work  now  everywhere  in  the 
Northern  mind  which  operated  when  our  miserable  pedantic  James  the  First 
declared  that  he  would  harry"  the  fathers  of  these  very  men  out  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  the  same  spirit  which  wrought  in  the  minds  of  these  men's  forefathers 
when  at  Leyden,  already  beginning  to  be  prosperous,  they  determined  that  their 
children  should  not  be  Dutchmen,  speaking  the  hard  guttural  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, but  Englishmen.  Hence,  the  expedition  of  the  Mayfiower  and  the  Speed- 
well. It  is  the  same  spirit  which  prompted  the  Kansas  and  the  Nebraska 
expeditions  from  the  North,  and  it  is  a  spirit  that  leads  to  action  which  must 
ever  result  in  victory. 

—  eqoidem  credo,  quia  sit  divinitus  illis 
Ingenium  aut  remm  &to  pnidentia  major. 

The  North  will  not  only  dominate  over  the  South  in  the  battle-fiei*i — sad  it  is 
to  think  that  the  South  should  have  challenged  such  an  issue, — but  also  in  the 
better  struggle  of  commerce,  education,  and  morals,  now  about'  to  take  place. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Boston  convention.  There  is  something,  moreover, 
approaching  the  sublime  as  we  see  these  men  rising  up  in  the  old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  or  in  the  Church  at  the  comer  of  Boston  Common,  i^ending  their  way 
to  the  Old  Colony  Depot ;  then  by  rail,  forty  miles,  to  the  rock — the  granite 
rock,  a  piece  of  which  now  lies  before  us,  and  it  is  the  only  granite  rock  in  the 
locality — to  the  old  town  of  Plymouth.  They  pass  down  that  narrow  but  withal 
pleasant  street.  Our  English  deputation,  consisting  of  Drs.  Vaughan  and 
Baleigh,  see  that  modest  Pilgrim  Hall  on  their  left  hand  before  they  arrive  at 
the  rock.  In  that  hall  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  best  days,  thundered  forth  one  of 
those  orations  the  echoes  of  which,  like  the  ripples  in  the  broad  bay  a  little 
lower  down  the  street,  will  last — "  though  men  may  come  and  men  may  go  " — 
for  ever. 

These  men  in  Plymouth  are  like  Hannibal  swearing  by  the  gods  at  the  ^tajrs. 
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of  his  country.  They  are  pilgrims  at  one  of  the  worthiest  shrines  the  world 
has  ever  known.  They  look  with  outstretched  eyes  adown  the  main  to  Gape 
Cod  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  home  of  Daniel  Wehster  on  the  other,  and  then 
they  ascend  the  green  knoll  in  the  old  grare-yard.  Dr.  Vanghan,  we  venture 
to  say,  is  more  impressed  hy  this  peculiar  knoll — ^not  so  high  as  the  Dane  John 
at  Canterhury,  though  something  like  it — ^than  even  hy  the  rock  itself,  which 
Carlyle  only  needed  to  see  to  apostrophize  as  he  has  done  the  "  Mayflower  " — 
"  0,  poor  rock,"  &c. 

As  you  stand  with  your  hack  to  the  town,  on  your  right  is  the  school-house, 
and  on  your  left  is  the  church ;  and  beneath  the  soft  sod  of  the  knoll  on  which 
you  tread  is  the  grave  of  the  first  Pilgrim  Father,  who  was  a  deacon  in  that 
first  Church  at  Plymouth.  It  is  on  this  spot  that  these  New  England  men  have 
gone  anew  to  proclaim  their  creed.  They  do  it  beneath  no  temple  made  with 
hands,  but  beneath  the  concave  clearer  and  bluer  than  Dr.Yaughan  ever  beheld 
in  his  own  England.  Dr.  Yaughan  is  a  wise  man,  and  too  well  read  an  histo- 
rian not  to  come  home  a  wiser  man  for  this  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
stands.  Deep  must  have  been  his  regrets — as  deep  are  ours — that  he  ever 
misunderstood,  as  he  certainly  did,  this  great  movement.  But  he  understands 
it  now ;  and  his  British  Quarterly  "  in  the  future  will  give  no  unpleasant  or 
perplexing  utterance  on  this  question. 

We  have  called  attention  to  this  Boston  convention,  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  papers,  because  the  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society  have  something  to  do  in  inducing  the  Congregational  Union  to  send 
the  gentlemen  to  America  who  compose  that  deputation.  As  the  following 
extract  will  show,  it  urged  upon  the  Union  the  claims  of  the  Freed-men : — 

Congregationdl  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
4,  Blomfield  Bt,  Pinshu/ry,  B.C. 

Dbcsmbbr  6,  1864. 

At  a  Committee  meeting  held  this  day,  W.  H.  Warton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  J. 
Cnrwen  and  Dr.  Fredk.  TomkinB,  were  received  and  heard  as  a  deputation  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Freed-Men'a  Aid  Society.  It  was  then  moved  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  G.  Smitii, 
■econded  by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Gallaway,  M.A.  and  supported  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Yaughan,  and 
nnanimonsly  resolved— 

'*That  this  Committee  without  offering  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  War  now  raging 
in  America,  but  deeply  deploring  the  homm  of  that  gigantic  conlBict  and  earnestly  desiring 
the  speedy  advent  of  peace  cannot  but  heartily  rejoice  that  the  course  of  events  oonneoted 
with  that  fearful  struggle,  has  led  to  the  emancipation  of  many  thousands  of  coloored 
people,  long  held  in  hard  and  unrighteous  bondage.  Believing  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  freed  Negroes  are  necessarily  placed  in  circumstances  of  want  and  soffiaring,  this 
Committee  learns  with  saiiBfiMstion  that  '<the  Freed-Men*s  Aid  Society,"  has  been  formeol 
in  this  Country  to  co-operate  with  Christiaiis  and  philanthropic  persona  of  various  denomi- 
n^ona  and  especially  with  the  CongregationaUsts  of  the  Free  States  in  alleviating  the  cala« 
mities  of  this  newly  enfranchised  people,  by  ftunishing  them  with  food,  clothing,  and  re- 
ligious instruction ;  and  would  earnestly  commend  the  claims  of  this  Institution  to  the 
consideration  and  support  of  the  Independent  Churches  of  Uus  land." 
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SnbseqiienUj  to  this  resolution  being  peesed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Froed- 
men's  Aid  Society  iraited  upon  Dr.  Smith,  and  urged  the  matter  of  a  deputation 
to  America  as  of  paramount  importance  at  the  present  time.  Haying  returned 
himself  recently  from  that  country,  he  affirmed  that  it  would  certainly  help 
to  promote  a  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries.  The  morning  of  the 
Union  at  which  the  American  question  was  to  be  discussed  arrived;  Levi 
Coffin,  who  had  been  refused  audience  on  a  technicality  at  the  Hull  meet- 
ing, and  Dr.  H.  M.  Storrs,  who  was  not  to  have  been  heard,  were  con- 
ducted to  the  platform — ^not  by  the  officials,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  had  been  told  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  speak,  that 
Dr.  Clereland  was  to  speak,  and  that  one  American  was  enough.  Dr.  Fred. 
Tomkins,  the  seconder,  wisely  refused  to  speak,  only  briefly  seconding  the 
resdution:  he  pointed  to  Levi  Coffin  and  to  Dr.  Storrs  on  the  platform, 
and  asked  the  meeting  if  t^ey  would  not  hear  them.  Dr.  Halley  mounted  that 
platform  and  uttered  some  noble  and  eloquent  sentences,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  meeting  became  enthusiastic,  and  all  the  defences  that 
timidity,  or  want  of  knowledge,  or  interest,  or  all  combined,  had  set  up,  were 
swept  away  in  an  instant.  Levi  Coffin  and  Dr.  Storrs  were  both  received  with 
enthusiastic  cheers,  and  delivered  themselves  of  impressive  speeches.  The  depu- 
tation to  America,  declined  when  suggested  in  private,  was  now  desired  by  every 
one,  and  Drs.  Vaughan,  Baleigh,  and  Smith  were  deputed.  We  regret  ih&t  the 
latter  gentleman  has  not  appeared  on  the  scene.  As  advocates  of  the  Freed-men's 
eaose,  we  also  regret  that  he  should  have  been  so  timid  and  reluctant  upon  this 
question  in  the  past.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  write  harsh  words ;  because 
officials,  who  have  to  harmonize  between  parties  of  different  opinions,  must  be 
somewhat  conservative.  We  do,  however,  deeply  regret  that  Dr.  Smith  was  not 
at  the  Boston  convention :  we  believe  he  will  be  able  to  explain  his  absence. 
Before  leaving,  both  he  and  Dr.  Vaughan  were  invited  to  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  meeting.  Dr.  Vaughan  did  attend,  and  made  a  masterly  speech ; 
Dr.  Smith  did  not.  Is  it  that  Dr.  Smith  is  disinclined  to  pronounce  his 
palinode  ?  Or  is  it  that  he  has  not  arrived  at  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  feels 
disposed  to  make  it  ? 

Li  closing  these  remarks,  let  us  impress  upon  all  who,  like  Dr.  Smith,  have 
stood  aloof  for  the  last  four  years  from  this  movement,  that,  whilst  the  leaders 
of  the  party  of  American  freedom  and  of  the  Freed-men  in  this  country  have  not 
numbered  in  their  ranks  some  of  the  middle  class,  and  whilst  the  aristocratic 
class  with  some  noble  exceptions  has  stood  aloof,  men  who  have  made  sacri- 
fice for  a  principle  and  a  cause  which  are  now  triumphant  are  apt  to  know  the 
importance  of  the  position  they  have  won,  and  resolve  to  keep  it.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  is  an  aristocracy  of  office  and  of  wealth  in  this  country,  but 
there  is  also  an  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  of  intelligence.  The  cause  of  the 
Freed-man  did  not  secure  tiie  former — ^perhaps  has  not  secured  it  yet;  but  we 
have  ever  maintained  that  it  has  all  along  secured  the  latter. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  Stokss,  Manchester,  will  see  that  his 
snggeetion  has  been  attended  to. 

Dr.  Stokks'  Speech  will  appear  in  cor  next 
number. 

All  orders  and  enquiries  concerning  Adver- 
tisements,  or  other  business  connected  with 
this  Magazine,  are  to  be  addressed  for  the 
present  to  Arliss  Awdbews,  7,  Duke  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


AUGUST,  1865. 


THE  FIRST  OF  AUGUST. 
BY  P.  W.  CHESSON. 
"The  Freedman"  could  not  well 
appear  on  a  more  auspicious  day  than 
this  the  luiniyersarj  of  the  greatest  act 
of  justice  which  the  British  nation  has 
ever  performed.  The  publication  of  a 
first  numher  on  the  first  of  August  is  a 
mere  coincidence  :  let  us,  however,  hope 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  happy  augury.  The 
associations  of  the  day — ^the  recollec- 
tions of  the  great  work  which  our  fathers 
accomplished  exactly  thirty  one  years 
ago — ^the  traditions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  emancipated  negroes  conduc- 
ted themselves  on  what  the  historian 
has  happily  designated  their  "  passover 
night" — are  eminently  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  zeal,  and  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  labour  at  a  somewhat  similar 
although  an  infinitely  more  momentous, 
conjuncture.  Some  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  all  will  have  read,  the  inci- 
dents of  that  memorable  day.  We 
know  how  gloomy  were  the  vaticina- 
tions of  the  hostile ;  and  how  much  of 


anxiety  was  mingled  with  the  relig- 
ious faith  of  even  those  who  believed 
that  God  would  protect  the  emancipated 
negro  not  only  from  revengeful  passions, 
but  from  the  overflowing  exuberance  of 
his  own  joy.  Apprehensions  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West 
Indies  or  of  Great  Britain.  "The 
Carolina  planter  "  says  Miss  Martineau 
"  looked  well  to  his  negro  quarter  to  see 
that  his  *  hands '  went  not  abroad  after 
dark«  Garrison  and  his  band  sat  waiting 
for  tidings — with  more  faith  in  the 
negro  temper  than  any  one  else,  but 
still  with  some  anxiety  for  the  cause." 
The  eight  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  who  were  endowed  with  the 
rights  of  men  put  every  evil  prophecy 
to  shame,  and  more  than  realised  the 
hopes  of  their  best  and  least  doubting 
friends.  Their  last  night  of  slavery 
was  spent,  not  in  roystering  pleasure, 
but  in  devotional  exercise.  The  chapels 
throughout  the  islands  were  thronged 
with  black  worshippers  who  came  to 
thank  the  Great  Father  of  mankind, 
who  had  made  them  free  and  equal,  for 
having  restored  them  to  their  birth- 
right; and  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve  and  the  hour  of  deliverance  had 
at  length  arrived,  myriads  of  prayerful 
and  rejoicing  voices  were  borne  by  the 
midnight  air  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Heaven.  "  Let  justice  be  done  though 
the  heavens  fall "  said  the  old  heathen 
— a  saying  which,  although  hackneyed 
by  repetition,  deserves  to  be  repeated 
until  the  last  yoke  is  broken  and  the 
last  shackle  removed.  But  the  heavens 
did  not  fall — they  also  rejoiced;  and 
every  circumstance  connected  with  this 
great  event  conspired  to  furnish  another 
splendid  example  of  the  truth  that  the 
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extirpation  of  a  wrong  nerer  leads  to 
evil  results,  and  that  true  safety  lies  in 
the  strict  and  unhesitating  performance 
of  justice.  If  our  American  brethren 
had  grasped  in  its  length  and  breadth 
tliis  great  law  of  Christian  morality, 
they  would  have  been  spared  the  accu- 
mulated miseries  of  the  most  colossal 
war  of  modem  times. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  we  may 
establish  a  parallel  between  1834  and 
1865.  In  both  instances  emancipation 
not  only  ;  harmonized  with  national 
security,  but  was  essential  to  it.  After 
the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery, 
there  were  no  more  insurrections,  no 
more  martyrdoms  of  missionaries,  no 
more  social  disorganization.  Slavery 
was  the  direct  instigator  of  every  spe- 
cies of  violence ;  Freedom  made  every 
man,  black  or  white,  a  conservator  of 
order.  So,  in  the  Southern  States, 
"  the  peculiar  institution "  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  conspiracy  not  only  against 
the  liberty,  the  virtue,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  individual  men,  but  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  state.  With 
its  downfall  the  social  fabric  will  again 
rest  on  natural  bases.  The  only  enemy 
the  nation  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
dread  is  destroyed;  and  the  mighty 
chasm  which  has  hitherto  separated 
the  North  from  the  South  will,  in  due 
time,  be  filled  up.  It  was  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  a  great  war— the  act, 
be  it  remembered,  of  slaveholding  mar- 
plots— ^would  make  the  transition  from 
darkness  to  light  as  free  from  disturb- 
ance as  it  was  in  our  own  West  India 
islands.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
many  evils  will  occur  which  the  friends 
of  freedom  would  gladly  avert,  but 
which  they  can  only  mitigate.  Some 


of  these  untoward  circumstances  have 
already  been  magnified,  and  put  in  the 
worst  possible  light,  by  the  pro-slavery 
journalists  of  America  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  experience  has  abundantly 
shown,  that  the  free-labour  system, 
wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  has 
achieved  a  material  no  less  than  a 
moral  success  which  puts  the  vicious 
economics  of  the  slave  system  to  the 
blush.  While  we  write,  the  telegraph 
makes  the  announcement,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  most  anti-negro  of  American 
newspapers,  that  "  the  new  crop  of 
cotton  in  the  state  of  Alabama  is  very 
fine,  and  that  the  free-labour  system  is 
working  well.''  Alabama  is  the  state 
in  which  John  Mitchell  desired  to  have 
a  plantation  stocked  with  fat  negroes : 
it  was,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
brutal  aspiration  of  this  double-dyed 
traitor,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  slave 
states,  socially,  morally,  and  politi- 
cally. Yet  Alabama,  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  her  regeneration,  has  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  stupendous  change  which 
is  taking  place  within  her  borders. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  case  of  Alabama  to  make 
her  experience  exceptional?  The  ne- 
groes, like  any  other  class  of  men,  will 
work  for  wages,  if  their  payment  is 
combined  with  just  treatment.  The 
most  active  and  thriving  traders  on  the 
West  coast  of  Africa  are  natives  not 
only  of  mixed  but  of  pure  blood.  But 
to  argue  in  favour  of  so  self-evident  a 
proposition  is  to  call  in  question  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  —  we  are 
therefore  content  to  leave  it  to  time  to 
demonstrate  in  the  Southern  States  the 
truth  of  this  natural  law. 

The  Americans  have  exhibited  their 
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saperioritj  to  our  emancipation  policy 
of  thirty  years  ago  by  deciding  to  make 
freedom  immediate,  and  not  gradual, 
wherever  the  Federal  power  extends. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  they  have 
given  proof  of  their  ability  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  history.  "General 
Howard,"  says  the  telegram,  *•  has  in- 
structed his  subordinates  throughout 
the  South  that  no  apprenticeship  system 
or  other  substitute  for  slavery  will  be 
tolerated."  Thus,  the  manumitted 
bondsmen  of  the  South  escape  one  grave 
danger.  They  are  free-men  in  a  real 
and  genuine  sense.  Their  enfranchise- 
ment is  not  a  mere  sentiment ;  it  is  a 
fact.  It  now  remains  for  the  friends  of 
this  newly  exalted  race,  in  both  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  to  assist  them  by 
every  means  jn  their  power  during  their 
progreifs  through  a  transitional  state. 
If  the  sentiment  which  Terence  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters — "I 
am  a  man  and  cannot  help  feeling  any 
sorrow  that  afflicts  mankind" — could! 
excite  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  a' 
Roman  audience,  how  much  more  is  it  I 
incumbent  upon  a  Christian  people  to ' 
respond  to  the  appeal  which  comes  to  \ 
them  from  four  millions  of  the  lowliest  | 
and  most  suffering  of  God's  children 
who  have  only  just  emerged  from  the 
house  of  bondage  ?  The  memory  of 
the  First  of  August,  1884,  inspires  us 
with  the  hope  that  now,  as  then,  Eng- 
land will  be  foremost  in  the  work  of 
duty,  and  the  last  to  desert  the  cause 
she  has  once  loyally  espoused. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 
Wb  invite  attention  to  an  Appeal 
about  to  be  issued  by  the  National 
Coiimlittee  inaugurated  at  a  meeting 


held  at  the  Westaninster  Palace  HoteU 
on  May  17th  last,  under  the  presidency 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
This  Appeal  is  most  timely  and  impor- 
tant. The' National  Committee  has 
been  formed  not  in  any  way  to  super* 
sede  or  to  interfere  with  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  existing  societies ;  but 
in  order  to  register  and  report  the 
operations  of  the  Freed-men's  Aid 
Societies  formed  or  hereafter  to  be 
formed  in  Great  Britain.  This,  indeed^ 
is  its  principal  function.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  hopes  to  be  able  so  to  com- 
bine the  sympathies  of  our  countrymen 
in  general  with  the  views  and  feelings 
of  those  already  interested  in  the  cause 
of  the  Freed-man,  as  to  impart  a 
national  character  to  the  entire  work. 
Its  other  objects,  though  very  import- 
ant, are  subsidiary  to  these.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  its  founders  to  form  a 
new  society,  nor  to  divert  the  funds  of 
existing  societies  into  a  new  treasury. 
Its  first  idea  was  not  to  receive  contri- 
butions at  all ;  but»  following  the  model 
of  a  somewhat  similar  organization  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  influ- 
ence and  advise,  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  the 
most  inexpensive  oaganization  some 
funds  must  be  required.  The  National 
Committee  will,  without  doubt,  have 
such  needed  funds  placed  in  the  hands 
of  its  treasurers.  Should  a  surplus 
exist,  most  certainly  that  surplus  will 
be  wisely  appropriated.  Lest,  how- 
ever, the  friends  of  the  cause  should 
suppose  that  a  new  society  has  been 
formed,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  inform  them  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  There  appears  at  present  to  be 
no  tendency  for  the  various  societies  to 
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onite.  The  Frced-men's  Aid  Society — 
the  oldest  society  in  Great  Britain — 
proposed  such  a  union  with  the  Friends' 
Central  Committee, —  a  unification  of 
officers,  of  committee,  and  operations. 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  the  President  of  the 
Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  was  quite  in 
favour  of  such  a  union;  hut,  after 
careful  conference,  the  proposal  was 
declined.  That  committee  felt  that  it 
had  a  circle  in  which  it  could  work,  at 
least  for  the  present,  best  alone.  The 
Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  which  has 
formed  nearly  twenty  auxiliaries  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  country — the 
Friends'  Central  Committee — and  the 
Midland  Freed-men's  Aid  Society, 
with  its  head  quarters  at  Birming- 
ham— ^will  thus  continue  to  labour  in 
their  several  spheres  for  the  great  and 
argent  work  in  which  all  are  at  present 
heartily  engaged. 

*  The  following  is  the  address  of  the 
National  Committee,  to  which  we  invite 
special  attention. 

Ajb  Appeal  to  the  people  of  Bngiand,  firom  the 
National  Committee  of  the  British  Freed- 
Men's  Relief  AflBociations. 
Bespected  Fellow-Gonntryinen — ^The  freedom 
of  the  ooloared  race  in  the  Southern  States  is 
no  longer  the  doabtfhl  issae  of  a  sangoinary 
conflict ;  but  a  fact  accomplished  bj  the  peace, 
sanctioned  by  law,  strictly  maintained  in  the 
measnres  of  restoration  now  in  progress,  and 
gnaraateed  by  the  hononr  and  interest  of  the 
nation.  The  yoke  of  Slavery  in  Korth  Ame- 
rica  is  broken,  and  will  not  be  reimposed. 

Bat  it  is  one  thing  to  deliver  a  vast  commu- 
nity from  bondage,  and  another  to  fit  them  for 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  freedom.  The 
first  stop  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
SBOoad,  whidh  is  the  great  problem  re- 
maining  to  be  solved.  Self-adjustment  to  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  their  new  position; 
mdependently  of  friendly  guidance  and  special 
help  from  without,  is  on  absoluto  impossibility. 


The  degrading  influence  of  two  centuries  of 
Slavery;  the  suddenness  of  the  present  tran- 
sition ;  ihe  violmit  process  by  which  the  fetters 
were  snapped ;  the  impoverishment  of  former 
employers;  the  passions  incident  to  defeat; 
uid  the  interests  that  are  still  adverse  to 
emancipation,  place  that  people,  as  a  whole 
in  a  position  of  absoluto  helplessness,  beset 
with  immense  perils; — their  very  freedom  a 
powerfiil  temptation  to  idleness,  disafibction, 
and  violence.  Children  without  recognised 
parents;  mothers  and  fiithers  without  tiie  ties 
of  marriage ;  the  diseased,  the  maimed,  and 
the  aged,  unlettered,  untrained  to  habits  of 
self-support; — what  a  field  for  philanthropy! 
— ^what  a  demand  upon  the  prompt  and  effi- 
cient help  of  all  that  acknowledge  their  duty 
"  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  to  them ! "  Food,  clothing,  shdter,  me* 
dicine,  education,  implements  of  industry,  and 
patient  training  in  the  useful  arts,  are  the 
obvious  want  of  a  people  so  circumstanced, 
and  such  help,  fer  a  time,  must  come,  and 
come  abundantly,  from  external  sources. 

And  on  whom  rests  the  obligation  to  supply 
thisindispensable  tomporaiy  aid?  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  the  Government  and  people  of 
America  are  bound  to  do  what  they  can  to 
meet  this  great  and  sudden  necessity.  And 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  American  Co- 
vemment  by  the  supply  of  rations ;  and  the 
people,  by  the  formation  of  several  very  effi- 
cient Freed-Men's  Aid  Associations,  and  indi- 
vidual sacrifloes  of  the  highest  order,  all  fireely 
and  efficiently  rendered  amidst  the  preesuro 
of  a  gigantic  war,  and  the  amdeties  of  its  sud- 
den collapse,  have  clearly  acknowledged  their 
fhll  share  of  obligation  in  this  woric  of  hu* 
manity. 

But  does  this  duty  rest  upon  America  alone  P 
It  may  not  be  deemed  expedimit  for  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  intermeddle.  But  we,  the 
people  of  England,  are  bound  to  sid  this  enter- 
prise by  our  duty  to  the  negro,  to  ourselves,  to 
America,  and  to  the  wdrld  at  large. 

Whoever  may  be  to  blame  for  the  recent 
war,  and  its  disastrous  effects,  the  neg^  is  . 
innocent.  He  neither  originated  the  strife 
nor  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  gave 
him  of  inflicting  revenge  for  past  wrongs; 
and  by  his  patience  under  injury,  and  readi- 
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nees  to  respond  to  oalla  of  justly  requited 
labour,  has  won  for  himself  a  fair  title  to  the 
sympathy,  respect  and  assistance  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

By  our  own  past  condnot  to  the  negro  race, 
we  have  placed  onrselves  under  special  obli< 
gation  to  come  forward  and  help  them  freely 
in  their  present  exigency.  Whether  the  first 
cargo  of  slaves  was  conveyed  to  North  Ame- 
rica by  the  English  or  the  Dutch,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  we  at  a  very  early  stage  participated 
in  this  nefarious  traffic ;  and  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  largely  shared  in  the  profits  of  this  cruel 
and  unrighteous  toU.  Our  entreaties,  reproofe, 
deputations,  and  example,  helped  to  stimulate 
the  Anti-Slavery  action  of  the  Free  States; 
and  we,  by  our  past  sacrifices,  and  persistent 
Anti-Slavery  policy,  hare  earned  the  repu- 
tation, and  incurred  the  responsibility  of  the 
special  friends  of  the  African  race. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  we  have  a  debt  to 
discharge  to  the  American  people.  To  say 
nothing  of  our  common  origin,  and  the  many 
ties  of  kinship  that  bind  us  together,  no  true 
Englishmen  can  ever  forget  their  generous 
action  towards  us  in  the  Irish  Famine  of  1847. 
and  in  the  more  recent  distress  of  Lancashire. 
The  aggregate  assistance  thus  spontaneously 
rendered  by  America  to  England  in  ihe  time 
of  our  need  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
£250,000. 

Then  let  us  not  overlook  the  bearing  of  this 
good  work,  on  the  general  interests  of  the 
world.  Let  the  African  race  in  America  be 
well  cared  for,  and  duly  raised  to  the  full 
dignity  of  citiasenship,  and  many  of  them,  of 
their  own  accord,  will  prove  the  best  pioneers 
in  the  future  civilization  of  the  Continent 
from  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Slave-trade, 
tbey  were  so  cruelly  torn.  And  by  our  gene- 
rous aid  to  America,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, we  may  help  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  friendship  which  no  future  mistakes  vrill 
be  able  to  shake;  and  cement  an  alliance 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  two  nations  themselves,  but  to  the 
freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  nm-nVim^ 

Happily  for  our  credit  as  a  nation,  we  have 
not  to  appeal  for  the  first  English  contribution 
to  the  proposed  object  Already  several 
Freed-Men's  Aid  AMOciations  are  at  work  in 


our  land,  and  have  unitedly  contributed,  in 
cash  and  goods,  at  least  £40,000. 

But  what  is  this  gift  among  so  many  ?  and 
what  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  power, 
ability,  obligations,  and  philanthropy  of  Old 
England  ? 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this 
work  should  be  conducted  on  a  different  scale, 
and  become  a  fair  expression  of  the  national 
character  on  such  a  question;  it  has  been 
agreed,  after  a  special  Conference  of  Delegates 
of  different  District  Associations,  at  a  Public 
Meeting  under  the  presidency  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  form  a  Central  Board, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  "  National  Committee 
of  the  British  Freed-Men's  Aid  Associations." 

While  this  "  National  Committee  "  leaves  to 
each  Association  to  raise  and  remit  contribu- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  in  each  case  most  ap- 
propriate ;  it  will  endeayour  to  gather  up  and 
report,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  this 
work  at  home  and  abroad;  to  advise  local 
Committees  on  questions  that  may  arise ;  to 
assist  in  forming  additional  Auxiliaries;  to 
direct  the  visits  of  Deputations;  to  receive 
and  appropriate  contributions  entrusted  to  it ; 
to  give  the  necessary  testimoniala  and  intro- 
duction to  any  duly  authorised  advocates  from 
abroad ;  to  obtain  and  publish  reports  of  con- 
tributions obtained  by  such  visitors;  and  to 
take  such  further  action  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  so  as  to  make  this  effort  truly 
national,  and  really  worthy  of  the  British  name. 

Such  then,  fellow-countrymen,  is  the  im- 
portant work  to  which,  in  the  providence  of 
Qod,  we,  as  a  people,  are  clearly  called, — 
such  the  reasons  for  our  action, — such  the 
outline  of  the  scheme  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 

FREED-MEN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 
President— Sir  T.  Fowsll  Buxton,  Bart.,  H.P. 
SPECIAL  APPEAL. 

Ahebica  in  1846  assisted  us  when 
famine  desolated  Ireland,  again  in  1862- 
63,  when  the  Slave-owners  War  caused 
a  famine  of  cotton  in  Lancashire.  In 
the  first  instance  she  sent  to  the  value 
of  £200,000,  and  in  the  latter  £70,000 
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The  British  people  have  now  ao  oppor- 
tanitj  for  making  some  return  to  her, 
as  she  is  bravely  struggling  under  ad- 1 
Terse  circumstaiioesy  with  the  heaviest 
load  of  uneducated  helpless  pauperism 
that  any  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  ever  been  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  bear!  Co-operate  with  the 
philanthropists  of  America  now;  and 
when  this  apparent  disaster  is  turned 
into  a  blessing  you  will  have  some  right 
to  expect  that  a  portion  of  the  Messing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  "  will 
then  be  yours  I  Although  thousands  in 
money  and  bales  of  clothing  hy  the 
hundred,  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States,  the  need  is  so  great  that  all  we 
can  do  will  be  required,  and  fall  far 
short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Money  contributions  continue  to  be 
received  by  Samuel  Gumey,Esq.,  M.P., 
Treasurer,  65,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
E.G. ;  by  William  Allen,  Esq.,  Sub- 
Treasurer,  North  Villa,  Winchmore 
HiU,  London,  N. ;  by  Br.  Fred.  Tom- 
kins,  Secretary,  3,  Tanfield  Court,  Inner 
Temple,  London,  E.G. ;  and  by  Messrs. 
Barclay,  Bevan  &;  Go.,  Bankers,  54, 
Lombard  Street,  London,  E.G.  Gon- 
tributions  of  goods  are  kindly  received 
and  forwarded  free  of  duty  and  charge 
by  Mhssrs.  Johnson,  Johnson  &  Go., 
Tea  Merchants,  17,  Blomfield  Street, 
Pinsbury,  E.G. 


HELP  FEOM  GEEMANY. 

The  Norddeutscher  Lloyd's  has  given 
the  Eev.  G.  Kennedy  a  free  passage  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
Hon  C.  C.  Leigh  is  about  to  proceed 
to  Germany  to  urge  the  cause  of  the 
Freed-man. 


Bremen,  Jalj  18th,  1865. 
Bev.  Crammond  Kennedy, 
!  11,  Qaeen  Sq.,  London,  W.C. 
I  Sir, 

We  had  the  pleasnre  to  receive  yonr  esteemed 
favonr  of  the  15th  instant,  and  we  heg  to  ex- 
press to  you  that  we  heartily  sympathise  with 
the  woark  yonr  AsBOciation  is  engaged  in.  If 
we  did  not  offer  yon  a  free  passage  in  the 
"America,"  16th  proximo,  on  receipt  of  your 
letter  to  Captain  Wenke,  it  waa  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  nearly  all  berths  having  al- 
ready been  bespoken,  and  we  were  acting  nnder 
the  impression  of  not  being  able  to  answer  to 
our  shareholders,  nnder  the  circumstances— > 
the  granting  of  free  passages.  However,  after 
reconsidering  the  matter,  we  feel  most  happy 
to  enclose,  as  a  token  of  onr  sympathy,  a  ticket 
for  a  first-claas  passage  for  you  in  the  <*  Ame- 
rica," and  desiring  all  success  to  your  Assoda- 
tion, 

We  remain, 
isir. 

Tour  obedient  servants, 

ThB  MaNAGBRS  07  THE  NOETH 

Gebman  Llotd. 


London  Office  of  the 
National  Freed-Men's  Belief  Association 
11,  Queen  Square,  W.O., 
July  21st,  1866. 

To  the  Managers  of 

the  North  German  Lloyd. 
Gentlemen, 

Accept  my  hearty  thanks  on  behalf  of  this 
Association,  and  the  millions  whom  it  aims  to 
emancipate  from  the  effects  of  the  most 
debasing  servitude,  for  your  generous  grant 
of  a  free  passage,  and  especially  for  your 
expressions  of  sympathy  in  our  most  Christian 
enterprise. 

Having  been  a  Chaplain  during  two  of  the 
severest  campaigns  of  the  recent  tremendous 
war,  I  have  witnessed  many  striking  proofs  of 
the  exalted  devotion  of  the  Gennan  citizens  of 
the  Eepublic  to  her  laws,  her  life,  and  her 
redemption  from  the  sin,  the  shame,  and  the 
curse  of  slavery.  It  13,  therefore,  unspeak- 
ably gratifying  to  me  to  find  in  the  father- 
land of  these  heroes,  many  of  whom  have 
died  for  the  perpetuation  of  popular  jrovem- 
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ment,  and  the  extension  of  freedom,  a  desire 
to  lend  the  coontiy  of  their  adoption  a 
helping  hand  in  her  noble  and  arduons  work 
of  relieving  and  eleTatjjing  the  enfranchised 
raoe. 

A  revolntion  in  the  vital  oonditions  and 
proBpeoto  of  sach  a  moltitade — a  locial  revo- 
lution, began  in  an  unparalleled  conflict,  and 
progreeaing  in  the  midst  of  consequent  dis- 
mpdons,  civil  and  indostrial,  must  have  timSf 
and  should  be  aided  to  the  ntmost  by  the 
organized  philanthropy  of  Christendom.  Sci- 
ence is  rapidly  overcoming  the  physical  diffi- 
oolties  of  international  oommonication  (be- 
hold yoor  own  steamships);  bat  it  is  the 
heavenly  mission  of  Union  in  such  an  enter- 
prise as  onra,  to  foster  in  the  leading  nations 
the  reepeat  and  good-will  in  which  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
are  so  vitally  involved.  England  and  France 
are  already  astir.  Germany,  I  hope,  will  soon 
be  animated  by  the  same  g^erous  enthu- 
siasm. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  obligation 
and  esteem, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Tours,  most  respectfrdly, 
Cbammond  Ksnnbot. 


Thi  following  letter  was  not  intended  for 
publication,  but  will,  it  is  believed,  well  repay 
perusal.  It  accurately  describes  the  kind  of 
work  now  being  carried  on,  not  only  at  Nor- 
folk, but  at  Alexandria,  Bichmond,  and  other 
places  in  Virginia.  In  the  Teachers*  *  *  Home" 
in  Norfolk,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  note- 
rious  Capt.  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  twelve 
young  ladies  from  the  Northern  States  find  a 
dwelling-place  whilst  pursuing  their  laudable 
avocation  of  teaching  the  freed  Negroes.  Miss 
A.,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  is  a  teacher 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Freed-men*s 
Belief  Association,  represented  in  this  country 
by  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Leigh.  Col.  A.,  her  brother, 
a  noble  and  gallant  officer,  was  in  command 
of  a  Negro  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  James 
at  the  time  the  letter  was  written.  Happily, 
we  believe,  he  survives  the  war. 


Norfolk,  Ya.,  March  18, 1865. 
My  dear  Miss  , 

Periiaps  you  are  accustomed  to  receive 
letters  from  persons  you  have  never  seen,  and 
will  not  be  utterly  astonished  when  you  find  a 
strange  locality  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and 
a  strange  name  also.  I  trust  the  enclosed 
letter  of  your  father's,  with  a  few  additions  in 
regard  to  my  own  personal  history,  will  satisfy 
your  very  natural  curiosity,  and  be  the  means 
of  establishing  an  agreeable  acquaintance 
between  an  English  and  an  American  g^l. 
Surely  we  should  be  friends  if  not  relations ; 
for  is  not  your  noble  country  the  mother  of 
my  own  ?  With  this  common  tie  between  us, 
and  the  fact  of  a  delightful  acquaintance  with 
your  good  father,  I  hope  you  will  receive  this 
friendly  letter  as  gladly  as  I  write  it.  Tour 
father  and  I  have  met  under  strange  circum- 
stances. He,  in  his  love  and  benevolence 
towards  a  poor  down-trodden  raoe,  came  to 
this  country  to  lend  an  Englishman's  h^rty 
aid  to  them  in  their  great  need ;  and  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  being  one  centre  of  the  Freed-men's 
interests,  he  came  here,  making  on  his  way 
the  acquaintance  of  a  dear  brother  of  mina 
engaged  in  this  same  work  as  an  officer  of  tha 
army.  Coming  here  after  seeing  him  he  took 
notice  of  me,  and  this,  added  to  the  rather 
strange  coincidence  of  my  looking  like  you, 
awoke  a  natural  interest.  Ton  will  not  dislike 
to  hear  that  I  was  very  much  delighted  with 
him,  and  shall  not  foiget  his  pleasant  fhoe 
and  intelligent  conversation.  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  by  talking  to  these  ignorant 
people,  whom  I  am  here  to  help  upwards  in 
my  humble  way.  In  their  own  language, 
they  heard  «*  right  earnest  talk."  Having  in 
my  [school  two  interesting  little  girls,  twine, 
and  once  slaves,  and  intending  to  have  their 
pictures  taken,  it  occurred  to  me  to  send  one 
to  you  in  case  of  success.  My  asking  your 
father  for  your  address  was  the  cause  of  this 
letter.  Various  hindrances  have  prevented 
my  getting  them  as  soon  as  expected;  and 
not  liking  to  keep  the  enclosed  letter  longer, 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  little 
picture  another  time. 

A  few  of  the  promised  words  about  myself: 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  missionary,  the.Aev. 
Dr.  A  ,  who  went  to  the  Sandwich 
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lalancb  in  1882,  and  lived  there,  a  faithful 
worker  in  the  yineyard  of  oar  Lord  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  snddenlj  in  conse- 
qnence  of  an  accident  about  four  yean  ainoe. 
Mj  mother,  with  four  of  her  children — ^for  we 
are  eight— still  livee  to  continne  her  work 
amongBt  the  natires  of  onr  little  "  kingdom 
bj  the  sea."  Eight  yean  ago  I  left  there 
hoping  to  be  bettered  in  health  by  a  cooler 
elimaie,  and  also  because  all  miasionarieB* 
children  are  obliged  to  return  to  their 
**fiitherland*'  to  complete  tiieir  education. 
I  lired  four  years  in  Galifomia — long  enough 
to  become  charmed  with  its  delightful  climate, 
and  then  went  to  New  York  for  a  short  stay. 
Bat>  alas  for  human  plans  I  My  fisither  died, 
and — family  prospects  being  uncertain — I 
remained  with  my  brother.  This  war  broke 
out  at  that  time,  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
young  lower  of  liberty  he  snatched  his  sword 
and  went  into  it  Although  without  home  or 
relatiTes  of  any  service,  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  hazards 
of  war  and  r^um  to  my  quiet  home.  We 
both  stand  pledged  to  the  Negro  race  as  long 
as  the  "stars  and  bars"  of  the  Confederacy 
threaten  his  future,  and  are  happy  to  find  so 
good  a  woric  Onr  God  Is  our  Father,  and  we 
feel  that  we  shall  not  want  while  his  care  is 
over  us.   Sxcuse  my  egotism. 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  like  to  hear 
a  little  <^  the  coloured  people ;  indeed  there  is 
nothing  of  interest  else  about  this  southern 
town,  unimproved  as  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  war.  After  reading  all  you  have  about 
the  cruelties  of  slaveiy — all  of  which  is  true 
—and  knowing  the  blindness  of  ignorance 
which  for  so  many  years  shrouded  this  people 
-4t  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the 
happy  faces  of  these  sable  children  as  they  go 
to  sdiool /tm,  to  learn  all  they  wish.  It  would 
please  yon  to  hear  their  songs  of  thankfulness 
and  their  esqnreasions  of  love  for  those  who 
have  helped  and  sympathized  with  them. 
Most  of  them  are  escaped  slaves  who  left  thair 
masters  with  scarcely  clothing  enough  to 
ooverthdr  nakedness.  Imagine  their  desti- 
PxHm  with  neither  friends  nor  monsy.  As 
helpleas  as  children  they  could  only  cry  to 
Heaven  for  relief  and  pr».y  to  a  prayer- 
hearing  God  kind  hearts  supplied  their  needs. 


For  two  years  hundreds  have  been  kept  from 
starving.  I  worship  the  characteristio  of  be- 
nevolence when  I  see  the  vast  amount  of 
suffering  it  has  allayed.  The  slave  owners 
did  their  best  to  terrify  their  victims  into  the 
belief  that  the  "  Yankees  "  only  wanted  to  sell 
them  off  to  Cuba  for  gain,  but  African  cre- 
dulity could  not  be  deluded.  It  is  quite 
amusing  to  hear  them  refer  to  their  masters, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  however.  The 
absence  of  such  feelings  is  quite  a  marvel  to 
me.  As  an  instance-^*'  My  ole  massa,"  said 
a  coloured  man,  <<he  went  off  all  so  grand 
to  Biohmond,  on  de  ndl-road,  when  de  war 
came.  I  went  off  too,  on  de  underground 
rail-road  (meaning  to  Canada)  De  odder  day 
I  come  back  a  free  man  and  my  ole  massa  he 
come  sneaking  back  glad  to  keep  company 
wid  de  niggers."  Kegro  dialect  is  no  doubt 
familiar  to  you  by  sight.  It  is  a  hard  part  of 
our  school  teaching  to  correot  their  peculiar- 
itiee  of  language,  which  of  course  must  be 
done  if  they  are  to  be  teachers  themselves. 
On  the  whole  we  think  them  apt  scholars  and 
feel  much  encouraged  after  five  months  labour. 
My  class  of  forty  were  as  untamed  as  oolts  at 
first,  and  as  ragged  as  the  poorest  Irish.  I 
have  been  able  to  clothe  them  decently  and 
persuade  them  into  very  respectable  b^iaviour. 
Our  evening  school  of  adults  is  flourishing. 
Old  men  and  women  with  heads  as  white  as 
almond  blossoms  come  regularly  to  learn  how 
to  read  the  <*  bressed  Bible."  We  are  often 
called  upon  to  write  their  letters,  teach  them 
to  sew,  visit  the  sick — besides  our  Sunday 
School  work.  You  will  see  that  the  field  is 
broad;  I  wish  your  eyes  could  behold  how 
flourishing  it  is.  May  none  grow  weary  in  this 
work,  for  truly  it  is  one  the  Master  loves.  My 
duties  must  be  my  excuse  for  sending  so  poor 
a  letter.  I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  and  will  give  you  my  direction.  P.O. 
Box  147,  Norfolk,  Va.,  U.S.A. 

M.  JSNNII  A  


A  Nioso  JuEOS.— A  coloured  man  has  been 
drawn  as  a  juror  in  Providence,  and  will  take 
his  seat  among  the  others.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  customary  whien.  a  coloured  man's  name 
has  been  drawn  to  pass  it  over,  but  now  a 
new  course  is  to  be  pursued. 
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TO  THE  XDITOR  Of  THE  «*  f  REXDMAM." 

London,  Jnly  22,  1865. 
11,  Queen  Square,  W.  C- 

'    Dear  Sir, 

With  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
-with  thanks  to  a  generous  public,  I  have  to 
aoknowledge  the  general  and  spontaneous 
wislcome  that  has  been  accorded  me  as 
Representative  of  the  National  Freed-men's 
Belief  Association  since  I  have  been  in  Great 
Britain.  Everywhere  I  have  met  with 
expressions  of  good  will,  and  a  warm  «  God 
Hess  the  cause  and  the  Freed-men  for  whom 
you  labour."  Invitations  to  visit  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  more  numerous  than 
1  can  attend.  The  people,  with  a  spon- 
taneous feeling  of  good  fellowship,  are  send- 
ing money  to  our  Bankers,  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothers  &  Co.,  London,  and  clothing  to  our 
Depot;  and  with  them  such  good  wishes,  that 
make  the  gifts  still  more  precious.  The 
cordial  introductions  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  your  Society,  and  from  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Aid  Association, 
hiave  been  of  the  greatest  service. 

Were  it  not  for  the  aid  1  have  received 
firom  the  Bev.  Crammond  Kennedy  1  could 
not  have  performed  the  work  I  have  been 
enabled  to.  Mr.  Kennedy's  experience  in 
the  United  States  army  as  a  chaplain,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Freed-men,  enable 
him  to  speak  firom  experience.  I  regret  that 
he  is  obliged  to  return  to  America,  but  I  trust 
a  kind  Providence  will  soon  send  him  back  to 
my  aid. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  C.  Lxioh, 
'Representative  of  the  National  Freed- 
men's  Belief  Association. 


NBWS  FROM  LEVI  COFFIN. 

On  the  second  day  our  office  was  often  well 
filled  with  my  friends  calling  to  see  me,  so  that 
I  could  do  but  little  business,  on  the  third 
day  our  Board  met  S.  P.  Chase,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  on  his  return  from  the  South,  met  with  us, 
and  gave  us  much  valuable  information  in 


regard  to  the  State  on  cooidition  of  the  South- 
em  States.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of  Negro 
sufferage,  Joseph  Simpson  of  Manchester  was 
also  with  us,  he  was  nmch  interested  in 
hearing  Judge  Chase  talk.  On  the  fourth  day 
I  visited  the  "  home"  on  Walnut  Hills  for  the 
helpless  refugee  women  and  children  of  the 
African  race  under  our  care,  with  Joseph 
Simpson;  and  then  on  the  fifth  day,  at  five  in 
the  morning,  we  started  for  Camp  Nelson,  in 
Kentucky,  126  miles  from  Cincinnati.  We 
found  2,500  women  and  children  and  3,000 
coloured  troops  at  that  camp.  Msmy  of  the 
women  and  children  are  very  destitute,  and 
coming  in  every  day  \  many  are  sick.  The 
average  deaths  are  about  10  or  from  10  to  12 
per  day,  mostly  children.  We  are  sending 
supplies  of  clothing,  and  are  about  to  send 
ten  more  teachers  and  two  matrons  to  that 
camp.  600  children  should  be  in  school  now 
at  that  place,  one  school  only  in  session  of  60 
little  girls  regularly;  the  adults  are  being 
taught  more  or  less.  We  have  bought  26 
additional  cooking  stoves  for  the  camp.  We 
were  much  interested  with  our  visit.  We 
had  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  evening 
among  them;  I  talked  to  them  awhile,  and 
then  Joseph  Simpson  addressed  them  for  some 
time  in  a  very  lively  and  interesting  manner, 
and  seemed  to  interest  and  please  them  very 
much;  then  several  coloured  men  addressed 
the  audience.  We  visited  them  in  the  various 
wards  of  the  camp,  and  in  their  tents  and 
huts,  and  sick  wards  and  hospitals^  and  ex- 
amined their  scarred  and  lacerated  backs. 
One  woman,  whose  back  is  not  yet  well,  had 
been  terribly  beaten  because  her  husband  had 
enlisted  in  the  army ;  and  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  all  coloured  soldiers  are  free  by  Act  of 
Congress  even  in  Kentucky,  which  is  still  a 
slave  state.  Many  come  in  who  are  not  the 
wives  and  children  of  soldiers,  and  are  pro- 
tected. We  have  a  great  work  upon  us;  our 
field  is  large.  J.  M.  Walden  is  now  visiting 
the  camps  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  West 
Tennessee. 


Printed  by  Aeliss  Akdriwb,  of  No.  7,  Duke 
Street,  Bloomsbuiy,  W.O.,  in  the  Parish  of 
St  George,  Bloomsbuiy^  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex. 
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HELP  THE  PEBED.MAN! 

BY  THB  BSY.  CHABLE8  OILBEBT. 

NoTwiTHSTAKDiNO  the  diversified  and  conflicting  sentiments  which  hare 
existed  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  American  war^  it  may  be  hoped  that 
as  it  has  terminated^  it  will  now  be  a  subject  of  general  joy  that  it  has  led  to 
the  overthrow  and  extinction  of  slavery — so  foul  a  blot  on  the  national  history 
of  America  and  so  great  a  dishonour  to  the  entire  civilized  world. 

Such  joy  may  be  expected  especially  to  pervade  the  English  people,  for  love 
of  liberty  is  their  national  characteristic.  Within  the  present  generation  they 
have  expended  twenty  millions  of  money  to  secure  the  freedom  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  England  therefore  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  great  fact,  that  the  civil  war  of  America,  with  all  its  enormous  evils,  has 
been  an  instrument  employed  by  Providence  to  confer  the  blessings  of  liberty 
upon  four  millions  of  our  fellow-men.  Let  us  not  forget  however  that  these 
poor  people  especially  require  the  help  of  those  who  have  always  been  free,  to 
enable  tbem  properly  to  improve  their  new  position  for  their  own  benefit,  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  and  the  honour  of  God. 

It  is  therefore  confidently  hoped  that  the  plea  for  help  now  so  extensively 
presented  to  the  British  public  will  receive  a  ready  response  from  all  ranks  of 
the  people. 

Help  the  Fbeeb-han  !  It  is  a  becoming  response  to  American  sympathy 
manifested  in  seasons  of  our  national  distress. 

When  gaunt  famine  spread  pestilence  and  death  through  the  Sister  Isle,  and 
when  the  cotton  famine  prevailed  in  the  north  of  England,  American  citizens 
freighted  their  noble  vessels  with  generous  aid  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  perish- 
ing fellow-subjects.  In  the  former  instance  they  contributed  in  this  way 
£200,000  and  in  the  latter  case  £70,000.  Is  it  therefore  too  much  to  ask  that 
England  should  aid  America  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  their  delivered 
captives  ?  especially  as  they  are  cast  upon  their  care  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
American  nation  is  suffering  &om  the  depressing  influence  of  a  war  which  haa 
done  so  much  to  enfeeble  their  national  resources.  While  a  corrupt  press  has 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  two  nations  against  each  otheri 
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acts  like  these  of  national  sympathy  and  love,  will  hare  a  tendency  to  allay 
these  passions  and  promote  the  permanent  peace  of  these  two  great  nations. 

Help  thb  Febed-man  I  Their  number  and  their  wants  demand  your  aid. 
Four  millions  is  a  number  eaaily  recorded,  but  very  difficult  to  conceive.  Lon- 
don with  its  squares,  streets,  alleys,  and  lanes ;  its  teeming  population ;  its 
crowded  thoroughfares,  and  its  ever-extending  boundaries,  presents  an  object, 
even  to  its  inhabitants,  overwhelming  in  its  magnitude.  If  however  you  could 
gather  the  emancipated  slaves  of  America  into  one  city,  that  city  must  be  able 
to  acconmiodate  a  million  more  inhabitants  than  the  British  capital.  Let  it 
also  be  remembered  that  this  great  assemblage  is  in  circumstances  to  excite  our 
sympathy  and  to  require  our  most  liberal  aid.  The  system  of  Slavery  has  un- 
fitted them  without  help  to  emerge  at  once  into  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
liberty.  They  require  even  the  humblest  dwellings  to  hide  them  from  the 
weather,  the  roughest  garments  to  conceal  their  nakedness,  and  food  to  supply 
their  craving  hunger.  They  are  also  in  a  state  of  great  mental  and  moral 
degradation.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  they  have  been  treated  as  beasts 
of  burden  rather  than  as  men.  Like  animals  they  have  been  branded  to  indi- 
cate their  masters'  property.  Like  animals  they  have  often  been  propagated 
without  respect  for  the  law  of  marriage.  Like  animals  they  have  been  sold, 
and  children  and  parents  were  separated,  with  as  little  regard  to  their  feelings. 
Like  animals  they  have  been  driven  by  the  lash  of  the  task-master  to  their 
daily  toil.  Such  circumstances  must  naturally  produce  great  degradation. 
The  most  miserable  pauper  in  the  poor-house  would  be  as  little  prepared  for 
the  use  of  boundless  wealth  as  these  poor  slaves  for  the  glorious  possession  of 
freedom. 

Help  the  Fbeed-kak  I  and  thus  he  followers  of  God  as  dear  children.  His 
people  were  once  slaves  in  Egypt.  They  cried  by  reason  of  their  oppression, 
and  he  heard  their  cry.  By  a  series  of  terrible  judgments  he  punished  their 
oppressors,  and  broke  their  bonds  asunder.  Like  all  slaves  they  emerged  from 
their  captivity  requiring  special  help.  By  a  series  of  wonderful  nairacles  God 
did  for  these  emancipated  slaves  what  we  are  required  to  do  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  Christian  charity.  He  rained  down  food  from  Heaven  to  supp^  their 
hunger.  He  made  the  flinty  rock  pour  copious  streams  of  water  to  satisfy 
their  thirst.  Their  clothing  he  sufifered  not  to  wax  old,  and  He  in- 
structed them  by  means  adapted  to  their  depressed  intelligence.  The  most 
wonderful  truths  were  presented  through  the  simplest  pictures.  He  thus  made 
their  senses  the  vehicles  to  their  understanding. 

Let  us  ponder  this  divine  example  and  endeavour  to  imitate  it  in  the  present 
instance.  As  in  the  case  of  Israel,  there  may  be  much  to  try  our  zeal  and  love  in 
seeking  the  elevation  of  these  sons  of  Africa.  But  let  us  bear  with  their  man- 
ners and  constantly  repeat  our  attempts  to  raise  them  to  the  mental  and  moral 
stature  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Help  the  Fsbed-man  !  properly  trained  they  may  becomegreat  benefactors 
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to  tlie  vorld.  Conld  we  hare  beheld  Israel  a  rade  moltitude  of  half-clothed 
men,  iromen  and  children,  rushing  along  in  confusion  from  the  scene  of  their 
captivity,  to  the  liberty  of  the  wilderness,  we  could  not  have  expected  that  for 
for  them  so  bright  a  future  was  in  reserve.  That  they  would  have  more 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  than  that  afterwards  attained  by  the 
boasted  philosophy  of  Greece  or  Home ;  that  they  would  number  amongst 
their  ofi&pring  the  greatest  warriors,  the  sublin^est  philosophers,  the  mobt  dis- 
tinguished sovereigns  and  prophets,  whose  writings  would  unfold  the  future  of 
every  age;  yea,  that  from  these  emancipated  slaves  should  come  Jesus,  the 
desire  of  all  nations,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Many  a  proud  white  man  treats  the  Negro  with  supercilious  contempt. 
Should  it  be  so?   The  colour  of  his  skin  is  all  that  creates  the  difference  : 

"He  is  man,  for  a'  that," 
having  the  same  intelligent  spirit  and  the  same  inunortal  nature. 

No  one  can  have  studied  Negro  life  but  must  perceive  that  here  is  a  rich  and 
prolific  soil,  that  will  abundantly  repay  earnest  and  continuous  culture.  Their 
warm  affections,  cheerful  fun,  ready  wit,  toilsome  labour,  patient  endurance, 
uid,  withal,  their  devout  spirit,  are  elements  of  character  in  the  black  man 
capable  of  many  great  and  good  things  for  the  benefit  of  society  and  the  service 
of  God.  We  anticipate  that  the  state  of  freedom  to  which  the  Negro  in 
America  is  now  raised,  if  properly  improved,  will  soon  produce  specimens  of 
human  nature  that  will  be  an  honour  to  our  race. 

Let  the  senators  of  America  employ  the  infiuence  of  their  high  position  in 
Congress  to  help  the  Freed-man.  Let  all  classes  of  American  Society  put  forth 
the  energy  by  which  as  a  people  they  are  distinguished  to  advance  this  object, 
and  let  Uie  churches  of  America  unitedly  lead  on  this  great  and  patriotic 
enterprise. 

We  would,  however,  appeal  especially  to  England  to  use  her  wealth  and 
philanthropic  zeal  in  this  good  work.  Women  of  England !  only  a  few  years 
have  elapsed  since  yon  transmitted  an  address  to  your  American  sisters  signed 
by  half  a  million  of  names,  from  the  most  exalted  ladies  of  the  land  to  the 
humblest  cottager.  This  address  called  upon  American  women  to  use  their 
utmost  influence  to  terminate  slavery,  with  its  cruelty,  injustice,  and  crime. 
They  have  nobly  responded  to  your  call.  They  have  given  up  their  fathers, 
their  sons,  and  their  husbands  to  fight  the  battle  of  liberly,  and  the  slave  is  free ! 
You  are  now  called  upon  to  render  that  liberty  a  blessing.  You  cannot  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  this  appeal.  You  dare  not.  As  you  pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  your 
sisters  in  slavery,  you  are  now  pledged  for  their  elevation.  We  have  all 
been  fiamiliar  with  the  picture  of  a  Negro,  in  an  imploring  attitude,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  with  fettered  feet  and  enchained  hands ;  and  underneath  the 
picture  appear  the  words,    Am  not  I  man  and  a  brother.'' 

The  same  figure  still  appears,  with  one  exception,  that  the  manacles  are 
bndcen  off,  and  the  chain  is  shivered  to  atoms.   He  is  free  I  but  the  same 
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imploring  figure  still  requires  and  supplicates  your  aid.  Shall  the  deliTered 
captive  sue  for  your  help  in  vain  ? 

Hblf  thb  FBBBD-KAif !  The  agencies  for  his  help  are  at  hand.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  expose  yourselves  to  the  inconvenience  and  dangers 
of  a  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  for  his  benefit.  The  Christian  people  in 
America  are  alive  to  this  work.  Various  agencies  are  in  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  these  emancipated  captives.  These  aim  to  supply  their  wants, 
improve  their  social  condition,  and  promote  their  education  in  general  and 
religious  knowledge  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  benefits  of  fireedom.  The 
Freed-man's  Aid  Society  has  been  formed  for  their  benefit,  and  is  prepared  to 
transmit  money  or  clothing  to  the  recognized  agencies  existing  in  America  for 
their  benefit. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  FBEED-MEN, 

BT  THB  BBV.  HBNBY  H.  STOBBS,  D.D. 
Bpeech  delivered  at  the  Town  HaXl,  Preston,  June  26, 1865. 
Takbn  in  some  of  its  aspects,  the  subject  certainly  presents  a  special 
appeal  to  an  audience  of  an  industrial  town.  It  is  a  subject  removed,  of 
course,  at  once  &om  the  arena  of  political  partizanship;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  those  questions  concerning  the  cause  of  the  late  war  in  America,  or  the 
constitution  which  preceded  it.  It  is  not  a  question  moreover,  of  religious 
partizanship ;  it  is  simply  and  broadly  a  question  of  humanity.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  sufferings  of  men,  women,  and  children  who,  by  the  mystery  and  or- 
dination of  providence,  have  been  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  world  en  masse, 
and  who  must  be  relieved  by  the  charitable  living  within  it.  An  appeal  is  * 
made  on  behalf  of  four  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  great  mass  of 
whom  are  under  circumstances  of  great  physical  distress,  and  all  of  whom, 
under  that  instruction  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  them,  would  benefit  by 
the  permanent  blessing  of  freedom.  Consider  the  effect  of  four  millions  of  per- 
sons— something  like  the  whole  population  of  Scotland,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— ^being  suddenly  dispossessed  of  every  article  they  held,  including  those 
used  in  their  labour,  and  turned  upon  the  world  without  any  money  or  means 
to  earn  their  own  living ;  but  that  would  be  nothing  compared  with  what  had  re- 
cently occurred  in  America  by  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  all  of  whom 
had  been  turned  upon  the  country  without  any  implements  of  labour,  tools,  or 
food,  and  with  little  or  no  clothing  they  could  call  their  own ;  without  a 
hut  to  live  in,  or  a  cabin  in  which  they  had  a  right  to  remain  for  a  single  day ; 
without  a  loaf  of  bread  for  their  sustenance,  or  without  a  single  possession. 
Conceive  four  millions  of  slaves  suddenly  set  free,  without  anything  to  live 
upon,  or  anything  to  turn  their  hands  to,  and  rendered  still  worse  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  around  them,  which  has  been  impoverished  by  the  late 
war.  Conceive,  if  possible,  the  position  of  the  liberated,  multitudes  of  whom 
are  diseased  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  verge  of  deaths  withput  any 
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me  to  take  care  of  them^  and  realise  to  a  still  further  extent  the  great  work 
which  is  required  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  North,  but  of 
Uie  ciyilised  world.  Again,  out  of  the  four  millions  alluded  to,  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  them  are  under  twelye  years  of  age,  or,  in  other  words,  800,000  were 
mere  children.  Of  these  150,000  or  200,000  are  orphans,  without  any  rela- 
tiTe  to  take  care  of  them  or  provide  support  for  them. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war,  slaye  owners  seized  the  middle  aged 
men  and  women,  tore  them  from  their  families,  and  sent  them  away  to  other 
remote  districts  of  the  South,  so  that  now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  these  poor  parents  to  return  or  to  recover  their  sons  or  their  daughters. 
Out  of  the  four  millions  emancipated,  a  large  number  have  been  kept  upon  plan- 
tations for  breeding  purposes.  In  one  State  there  were  1,500  living  in  that 
condition,  most  of  whom  had  been  joined  in  temporary  alliances,  to  be  separated 
and  rejoined  to  other  parties  just  at  the  discretion  of  their  masters.  Then, 
again,  the  slaves  were  uneducated  and  very  ignorant.  The  free  school  system 
which  had  done  so  much  for  the  American  people,  was  virtually  inoperative  not 
only  to  the  slaves  but  to  the  children  of  the  poor  whites,  who  obtained  great 
advantages  from  such  schools  in  the  North.  The  slave  owners  appropriated 
the  schools  to  their  own  purposes ;  indeed,  they  had  owned  and  appropriated 
nearly  everything  in  the  South.  The  war  has,  however  thoroughly  destroyed 
the  wealth  of  the  South.  The  slave  owners  as  a  body  have  been  reduced  to 
such  circumstances  that  they  have  nothing  to  spare.  The  class  of  small  farmers 
who  live  among  them  have  likewise  been  reduced,  and  the  small  tradesmen 
and  artisans  suffering  from  the  demands  made  upon  them  and  from  conscription 
for  the  army  have  been  almost  driven  from  the  country,  or  decimated  by  the  war. 
Then  as  to  the  "  poor  white  trash,"  as  they  are  vernacularly  called,  they  are 
in  as  great  distress  as  the  negro.  They  were  indolent  and  would  not  work, 
even  in  the  best  of  times,  if  they  could  help  it.  They  were  in  a  degraded 
state,  and  were  probably  the  most  ignoble  class  of  people  in  Christendom. 
The  fourth  class  of  persons  inhabiting  the  south  is  the  negro. 

The  feeling  of  the  poor  whites  to  the  negro  is,  if  possible,  better  than  that  of 
the  pro-slavery  men  of  the  north.  They  had  some  respect  for  the  negro  when 
in  bondage,  but  the  moment  they  were  liberated  that  feeling  gave  way  to  one 
of  strong  personal  dislike  and  hostility.  Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  south  and  the  slave,  they  could  not  look  for  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  negro  from  the  south,  and  however  much  they  might  be  other- 
wise disposed  to  act  towards  the  freed  slaves  by  providing  them  with  food, 
lodgings,  or  clothing,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  render  the  Negro 
any  aid,  since  they  seem  to  be  nearly  all  despoiled  by  the  war.  Such 
being  the  case  there  has  been  originated  in  North  America  the  Freed-men's 
Aid  Society,  for  providing  and  attending  to  the  present  wants  of  the  emanci- 
pated ;  and  there  is  another  society  in  existence  there,  called  the  American 
Union  Association^  whose  object  is  to  distribute  food;  clothing,  and  imple- 
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ments  of  labour  to  the  "  white  trash"  of  the  South  to  preserve  them  from  star- 
vation. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  work  is  going  on  in  America,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  upon  the  charitable,  not  only  of  that  country,  but  of  all 
the  world ;  and  if  the  sympathy  even  of  the  whites  can  be  given  to  the  emanci- 
pated black,  it  will  go  far  to  alleviate  the  suffering  which  he  has  experienced. 

Though  the  war  has  terminated,  the  feeling  against  the  poor  Negro  is  not 
allayed.   He  has  been  loved  as  a  slave,  but  every  annoyance  is  being  mani- 
fested to  him  in  the  South  now  that  he  is  free.    Thousands  were  driven  from 
their  former  homes,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  remain  longer  slaves ;  and  there 
are  thousands  of  negroes  now  destitute  and  naked  in  the  midst  of  an  impoverished 
district.   Around  Mobile  alone  there  are  no  fewer  than  30,000  perishing  and 
destitute  and  almost  naked  blacks,  and  yet  there  was  a  strong  opposition  by  the 
resident  whites  to  their  freedom.   It  might  be  asked,  why  are  not  the  eman- 
cipated put  to  labour  and  provided  with  food  ?   When  the  war  concluded  it 
was  too  late  to  plant  crops.   Unlike  the  climate  of  England,  when  the  spring 
rains  have  ceased  in  the  south  of  America  the  torrid  sun  prevents  anything  just 
sown  from  natural  root  or  growth.    They  might  as  well  put  seeds  into  the  oven 
to  bake  their  bread  as  put  them  into  the  land  after  the  spring  rains. 
Many  of  the  escaped  slaves  have  during  the  past  winter  been  froze©  to  death 
during  the  exposure  of  night.    So  varied  is  the  climate  of  North  and  South 
America,  that  while  in  winter  the  Ohio  was  frozen  over,  and  made  the  teamster's 
highway,  in  summer  it  was  such  a  rapid  stream  that  it  was  with  difficulty  any- 
one falling  into  it  could  be  rescued.    The  sufferings  and  privations  of  the 
negroes  and  the  poor  whites  of  America  are  indeed  very  great,  much  greater 
than  is  imagined,  though  the  people  of  this  country  know  something  of  priva- 
tions.  When  the  Lancashire  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
scarcity  of  cotton,  the  whole  of  the  British  nation  was  aroused  for  their  relief, 
and  during  that  crisis  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  had  watched 
with  generous  admiration  the  noble  conduct  of  the  Lancashire  workman  in  his 
distress,  and  had  been  gratified  to  see  that  they  were  willing  to  suffer  their  pri- 
vations if  it  would  bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the  four  millions  of  slaves 
in  America.    The  people  of  America  had  also  been  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  permitted  by  the  British  people  to  join  their  mite  to  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  were  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  operatives  of  this  country.  And 
yet  the  sufferings  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  were  not  a  tithe  of  those  now 
being  experienced  by  the  freed  negroes  and  poor  whites  of  South  America,  who 
numbered  eight  millions,  and  who  required  food,  clothing,  and  lodging.  The 
Government  of  America  was  differently  constituted  to  that  of  England.  It 
was  said  that  the  Government  of  America  had  brought  the  present  suffering 
upon  the  nation,  and  consequently  ought  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  it  had  emancipated.    The  Government  had  already  done  much  in 
that  respect,  and  though  the  constitution  prevented  them  from  making  suitable 
provirion,  it  had  given  more  than  £100;000,000  already  simply  to  feed  and 
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dodie  these  people  of  the  South.  At  this  moment  thej  are  maintaining  some 
10,000  persons  in  the  city  of  Bichmond,  200,000  in  Virginia  alone,  and  large 
nnmbers  in  eight  or  ten  other  States.  The  Qovemment  of  America  was'  how- 
erer,  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  constitntion  from  making  a  poor-law  or  any 
cithex  law,  proyiding  for  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute.  Such  laws  were  left 
to  be  enacted  by  each  state  and  the  constitution  could  not  do  anything  in  the 
matter  except  in  an  extra-official  manner.  If  they  did  so  it  would  be  uncon- 
BtitotionaL  The  necessity  of  maintaining  inviolate  and  rigid  the  constitution 
of  a  country  like  America  was  very  important,  and  what  had  been  already  done 
had  been  already  accomplished  as  a  war  measure,  arising  as  the  emancipation 
had  from  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  constitution  of  America 
difbred  materially  from  l^t  of  England  and  when  Andrew  Johnson  came  to 
the  presidental  chair  he  was  asked  if  he  would  not  remoye  the  old  sign,  An* 
drew  Johnson,  Tailor,"  he  replied,  "  Never ;  as  long  as  I  liye  shall  that  sign 
remain  where  it  is."  It  was  considered  a  high  honour  and  a  great  dignity  for 
any  of  the  industrial  community  to  raise  himself  to  that  position,  to  attain  for 
himself  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  and  to  secure  immortal  fame  in  the 
annals  of  his  country.  Hence  the  people  of  America  desired  to  maintain  their 
constitution ;  they  did  not  wish  the  Goyemment  to  provide  them  with  a  poor- 
law.  They  were  anxious  to  aid  the  sufferers  all  they  could,  and  contributed  in 
a  diversity  of  ways  to  that  end.  The  war  was  now  over,  the  president  had 
unsealed  the  ports,  they  were  anxious  that  cotton  should  again  begin  to  cross 
Uie  Atlantic,  they  longed  for  the  re-opening  of  a  large  traffic  with  England,  and 
rejoiced  that  slavery  had  been  at  length  crushed  out. 

What  was  being  done  in  America  for  the  liberated  slaves  was  this,  that  in- 
stead of  hoes  and  spades  and  ploughs  being  put  into  their  possession,  and  their 
being  put  to  work  at  once,  eflfbrts  were  being  made  which  promoted  that  end> 
and  steps  taken  to  elevate  the  people  by  instruction  in  mechanics  and  the 
indnstarial  arts,  social  laws,  habits  and  morals.  The  persons  engaged  in  this 
work  belonged  to  a  good  class.  From  one  congregation  at  Cincinnati  had  been 
sent  out  a  number  of  young  ladies,  and  many  had  given  up  lucrative  posts  to 
go  and  teach  the  negro,  and  while  doing  so  they  not  only  gave  them  all  their 
time  and  labour^,  but  spent  the  bare  pittance  which  was  granted  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  work  was  a  great  and  mighty  one,  and  could  not  but 
succeed. 

Much  was  required  from  the  industrial  populations  on  this  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Americans  expected  still  to  receive  thousands  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  England,  and  provide  houses  for  them  in  that  distant 
country.  It  might  be  asked,  how  had  the  work  just  undertaken  succeeded ! 
Had  the  negroes  exhibited  a  willingness  to  work  ?  It  had  been  said  that  they 
were  lazy,  or,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  put  it,  that  the  negro  was  satisfied  to  be  up  to  the 
knees  in  pumpkins  for  a  time,  and  then  to  rest  all  day  in  the  sunshine.  It  was 
however  found  that  the  men  who  were  industrious,  working  in  the  fields  and  in 
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the  towns,  were  the  negroes,  and  the  idle  and  profligate  men  were  the  whites. 
That  is  the  fact.  Then  what  is  to  be  feared  from  the  negro  ?  He  will 
work,  has  been  trained  to  work,  and  is  anxious  to  work.  Some  of  the  freed 
negroes  have  already  evinced  their  disposition  in  that  respect,  and  last  New 
Year's  Day  a  colony  of  them  sent  a  new-year's  gift  to  President  Lincoln,  their 
liberator.  That  colony  had  been  supplied  with  tools  on  "  tick,"  and  three 
weeks  afterwards  had  paid  for  them,  besides  maintaining  themselyes.  Many 
had  since  planted  cotton,  and  had  realized  large  profits.  The  government  had 
since  leased  to  those  lately  degraded  negroes  plantations  in  the  Sea  Islands, 
where  they  were  now  growing  cotton,  and  supplying  it  to  the  civilized  world. 
Are  such  people  deserving  of  sympathy  and  support?  The  idea  of  the 
negroes  was  not  so  much  to  buy  land,  to  be  owners  of  their  plantations,  as  it 
was  to  rent  plantations  and  sell  cotton  with  their  names  on  the  bales. 

Labour  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  reciprocal.  Though 
the  little  dark  boys  and  girls  had  been  taken  from  the  free  schools  of  Bichmond 
to  save  a  riot,  they  should  yet  be  taught  there.  The  great  result  should  be 
carried  out  in  its  broadest  philanthropy.  The  President  of  America  was  on 
the  right  side  in  this  question,  and  the  cause  would  succeed.  It  is  now  left 
to  the  charitable  of  this  country  to  do  what  they  please  in  the  matter,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  subscriptions  raised  will  be  properly  distributed  for 
the  object  for  which  they  are  given. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  BRITISH  FREED-MEN'S  AID  ASSOCIATIONS, 
Wk  are  requested  to  present  to  the  friends  of  the  Freed-man  the  following 
address  about  to  be  issued  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Freed-men's  Aid 
Associations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— 

Angust  22nd,  1865. 

DsAB  Sib, 

•  We  have  to  remind  you  that  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Kational  Committee  will  be 
held  at  Bristol,  on  the  14th  of  September,  when  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  yon  should 
be  represented  by  the  gentleman  or  gentlemen  who  attended  on  behalf  of  your  Association, 
and  were  placed  on  the  Conmiittee  at  the  time  of  its  constitution  at  Birmingham.  In  the 
event  of  these  gentlemen  being  prevented  from  coming  to  Bristol,  you  may  appoint  others, 
who  will  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  time  being. 

We  trust  you  will  be  able  to  advise  us  of  your  appointment  at  an  early  date,  and  kindly 
furnish  us  with  information  of  the  progress  made  since  June  13th,  either  in  the  way  of 
further  action,  or  additional  contributions. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Committee,  about  forty  parties  were  supplied  with  blank 
forms  for  returns.  Thirty-six  of  these  have  responded,  nearly  all  of  whom  filled  up  the 
returns  as  desired.  These  have  been  examined  with  great  care  ,*  much  pains  being  taken 
to  prevent  contributions  of  money  or  goods  being  placed  to  the  credit  of  both  the  Local 
Associations  and  those  through  whom  they  were  remitted  to  America. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  these  Returns  in  detail  that  wo  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
the  conjectural  estimate  formed  at  Birmingham  is  a  fair  approximation  to  the  fact.  Allow- 
ing, with  the  figures  thus  furnished,  for  every  ascertainable  contribution  of  either  kind, 
from  all  sourcesi  both  public  and  private,  from  1862  to  June  13,  1865,  the  total  amount 
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does  not  mnoh  exceed  £iO,000.  To  attain  as  mnch  aocnraoy  as  possible  in  the  Betorns  for 
the  next  Meeting,  a  Fonn  similar  to  iha,t  previously  fbmiahed  to  yoo,  is  herewith  enoloaed. 
This  is  not  intended  to  snperoede  the  replies  to  the  cironlar  of  enquiries  recently  issued  by 
this  Committee. 

To  bring  the  whole  of  the  operations  on  behalf  of  the  Freedmen  into  a  general,  periodical 
summary,  was,  it  may  be  remarked,  one  of  the  chief  ftmctions  of  the  National  Ck>mmittee. 

Since  its  last  Meeting,  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  Elections,  and  the  period  of  the 
year  have  been  un&vourable  to  great  progress.  To  these  drawbacks  may  be  added  the 
absence  for  some  weeks  of  part  of  the  American  Deputation  (two  of  whom  are  on  the  Oonti* 
nent),  all  of  whom,  however,  are  expected  at  Bristol  on  tho  14th  of  S^ytember. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  encouraging  circumstances.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  promise  of  fresh  contributions,  tipwards  of  £1,000  having  been  obtained  at 
Birmingham  wiUiin  a  week  after  the  public  breakflast  at  which  the  proposal  to  raise  that 
sum  was  started  by  John  Cropper,  Ssq.,  of  LiverpooL 

The  General  Baptist  Association,  and  the  Methodist  Conference,  which  have  met  at  Bir- 
mingham, have  both  responded  in  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  manner  to  the  memorials 
presented  by  the  Association  there ;  and  the  large  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  where  Bishop 
Janes,  and  Mr.  Leigh,  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Conference,  were  the  chief 
speakers,  cannot  £Edl.to  have  introduced  the  case  and  claims  of  the  Freed-men  to  the  farour* 
able  notice  of  the  Weeleyan  body  generally. 

The  large  deputations  fVom  our  Committee,  which  were  well  received  by  the  Premier  and 
the  Foreign  Minister,  will,  we  believe,  prove  not  to  have  been  without  result.  The  reply 
of  Sari  Bussell,  through  Mr.  Layard,  to  our  memorial,  stating  '*  that  sympathy  for  those 
engaged  in  abolishing  slavery,  and  joy  at  the  prospect,  have  been  already  expressed  in 
Parliament,  and  in  despatches,"  is  such  as  to  encourage  this  hope,  and  to  justify  both 
private  and  public  action  in  reference  to  our  legislators,  and  others  of  rank  and  influence, 
on  behalf  of  the  Freed.men*s  cause. 

In  the  expression  of  hearty  approval  from  the  two  representative  religious  assemblies  just 
named,  in  similar  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congregational  and  the  Bi^ptist  Unions,  and  in 
the  kind  appreciation,  and  pecrmiary  aid  of  our  efforts  by  the  Primate  of  Bngland,  we  think 
we  may  recognize  a  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public  to  respond  to  any 
well-directed,  pracUeal  appeal  for  co-operation  and  assistance. 

It  seems  to  the  National  Committee  that  it  should  be  the  chief  business  of  the  Association 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  favourable  openings,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
Freed-mcn's  friends,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  make  an  effort  that  shall  be  worthy  of  our 
nation.  The  present  seems  to  us  a  critical  moment,  when  larger,  and  systematic  efforts  must 
if  ever,  be  made,  such  as  shall  be  commensurate  with  Britain's  duty  and  America's  need. 

To  confer  on  and  devise  the  best  methods  of  public  action,  seems  to  us  the  pressing  duty 
of  the  National  Committee ;  and  we  trust,  though  your  Association  may  feel  the  work  to  be 
momentous,  and  your  contributions  towards  it  not  so  large  as  you  desire,  that  you  will  not 
withhold  the  help  which  the  presence  and  counsel  of  your  representative  are  calculated  to 
aflbrd,  both  to  ourselves  and  the  Association  at  Bristol,  who  inform  us  that  ihey  hope  to 
proride  suitable  hospitality  to  all  members  of  the  Committee  whose  visit  shall  be  annotmced 
conveniently  beforehand ;  and  the  earlier  the  better. 

Wni  you,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  acquaint  us  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
gentlemen  who  will  attend  on  your  behalf.   The  Associations  which  were  not  represented 
at  the  last  Committee,  are  earnestly  requested  to  appoint  a  Delegate  on  this  occasion. 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  Committee, 
Abthub  Albsiqht,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Fred.  Tomkins,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Inner  Temple,  London. 
AtPiNALL  Haxpson,  Secretwry,  12  Bishopagate-st.  Without. 
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CLOGHEB  ANTI-SLAVBBY  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Hbsting  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  asBooia- 
tipn  was  held  in  Clogher  Conrfc-hoofle,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Thoraday,  the  6th  July— Charles 
Bcoles,  Esq.,  J.  P.  and  D.  L.,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  present  a  large  number  of  influ- 
ential friends  of  the  society,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mrs.  R.  W.  Maxwell,  Treasurer,  and  M.  E. 
Scraggs,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

The  meeting  haying  been  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Bev.  W.  Hurst,  Chas.  Eooles,  Esq.  was 
called  to  the  chair,  who,  in  an  eloquent  and 
forcible  address,  introduced  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Xeigh,  of  New  York  (who,  with  J.  W.  Smith, 
Esq.,  attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  Na- 
tional Freed-Men's  Belief  Association). 

Mr.  Leigh,  in  a  long,  able,  and  earnest 
appeal,  brought  before  the  meeting  the  suf- 
ferings and  destitution  of  the  American  ne- 
groes. He  stated  that  he  did  not  come  before 
them  as  a  politician,  religionist,  or  nationalist, 
but  simply  as  a  philanthropist— to  bring  before 
them  the  great  and  deplorable  destitution  of 
a  portion  of  their  fellow  men.  He  asked  the 
audience  to  accompany  him  in  an  imaginary 
tour  through  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  visit  with  him  the  numerous 
camps  and  other  stations  aided  by  means  of 
the  association  with  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  connected,  for  the  mental  culture,  bodily 
support  and  industrial  training  of  the  now  free 
negro.  He  described  their  great  simplicity  of 
character  and  want  of  exi>erience,  now  that 
they  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
as  well  as  the  fearftd  destitution  of  every  kind 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  not  only 
causing  the  most  harrowing  sufferings,  but 
deaths  by  thousands  from  actual  starvation, 
in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  government 
and  people  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Leigh's  address  was  throughout  charac- 
terised by  a  calm  and  persuasive  feeling  and 
eloquence,  which  stamped  him  as  the  right 
man  in  tiie  right  place,  and  carried 'conviction 
most  forcibly  to  the  hearts  of  all  present. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed,  after 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leigh  was  pro- 
posed by  J.  J.  O'F.  Carmichael  Ferrall,  Esq., 
and  carried  with  acclamation : — 

Whereas,  this  Association  having  heard  of 
the  triumphant  success  of  the  anti-slavery 


cause,  in  the  destruction  of  slavery  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  America,  it  is  hereby  resolved— 

1st— That  we  will  continue  our  exertions 
as  a  Society,  and  pledge  our  efforts  in  friture  to 
aid  the  freed-men  in  their  education  for  that 
liberty  that  God  in  his  providence  has  called 
them  to. 

Besolved,  2nd— That  we  will  co-operate  with 
the  National  Freed-Men's  Belief  Association 
in  the  work  they  have  on  hand,  and  wiU  send 
them  the  fonds  raised  by  this  Society. 

Besolved,  3rd— That  the  ftmds  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  be  paid  to  Baring 
Brothers  &  Co.,  8,  Bishopsgate  Street^  London, 
•Treasurer  of  the  National  Freed-Men's  Belief 
Association. 


A  ciscuLAJi  has  been  issued  by  General  Fisk 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freed-men's 
Bureau  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Northern 
Alft-h^nii^^  containiii^  full  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  freed-men  and  their  former  mas- 
ters in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  treatment  of  employed  and  employe. 
The  circular  states  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
will  be  the  protection  of  productive  industry; 
the  settlement  of  the  late  slaves  in  homes  of 
their  own,  with  the  guarantee  of  their  absolute 
freedom,  the  dissemination  of  virtuous  intelli- 
gence, and  to  aid  in  permanently  establishing 
peace,  and  securing  prosperity.  Every  effbrt 
wQl  be  made  to  render  the  freed-men  self-sup- 
porting, and  the  cultivation  of  lands  for  an 
interest  in  the  crop  will  be  encouraged.  All 
difficulties  arising  between  the  freed-men  and 
their  employers,  or  among  themselves  in  places 
where  the  testimony  of  a  negro  is  not  admit- 
ted, will  be  adjudicated  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  Bureau.  Freed  men's  camps  and  reftigee 
homes  will  be  discontinued  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable, and  every  effort  made  to  obtain  self- 
sustenance  for  all.  The  oompulsoiy  removal 
of  aged  and  infirm  people  is,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  circular  prohibited.  Every  encourage- 
ment will  be  given  to  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions,  and  the  interests  of  both  white 
and  black  will  be  promoted  in  every  way 
practicable. 

Tm  «  Feeid-Man  "  may  be  obtained  of  the 
principal  booksellers  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Tu  following  Ode  wu  writteo  by  Vniliam 
GnUea  Bryant  the  Poet,  before  leaving  his  bed 
on  the  morning  of  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Freeident  Lincoln. 

Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare 

Gentle,  and  merciful,  and  just ! 
Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 

The  Bword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust. 
In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand. 

Amid  the  awe  that  hashes  all, 
And  speak  the  anguish  of  a  land 

That  shook  with  horror  at  thy  fall. 
Thy  task  is  done;  the  bond  are  free : 

We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave. 
Whose  noblest  monnment  shall  be 

The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 
Pure  was  thy  life ;  its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light^ 
Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right. 


HYMN  OP  TRIUMPH. 

BT  JOHN  O.  1VU1TTISB. 

Nor  unto  us,  who  did  but  seek 
The  word  that  burned  within  to  speak, 
Not  unto  us  this  day  belong 
The  triumph  and  eiculting  song. 
Upon  ns  fell  in  early  youth 
The  burden  of  unwelcome  truth, 
And  left  us  wesk  and  frail  and  few. 
The  ceaaaat^B  painfhl  work  to  do. 
Thenceforth  our  life  a  fifi^t  became, 
The  air  we  breathed  was  hot  with  blame ; 
For  not  with  guaged  and  softened  tone 
We  made  the  bondsman's  cause  our  own. 
We  bore,  as  freedom's  hope  forlorn. 
The  private  hate,  the  public  scorn ; 
Tet  held  through  all  the  paths  we  trod 
Our  fiuth  in  man  and  trust  in  God. 
We  prayed  and  hoped ;  but  still  with  awe, 
The  coming  of  the  sword  we  saw ; 
We  heard  the  nearing  steps  of  doom, 
And  saw  the  shade  of  things  to  come. 
We  hoped  for  peace :  our  eyes  survey 
The  blood-red  dawn  of  freedom's  day  j 
We  prayed  fiir  love  to  loose  the  chain : 
Tis  shorn  by  battle's  aze  in  twain ! 


Nor  skill  nor  strength  nor  zeal  of  ours 
Has  mined  and  heaved  the  hostile  towers ; 
Not  by  our  hands  is  turned  the  key 
That  sets  the  sighing  captives  fi^. 

A  redder  sea  than  Egypt's  wave 
Is  piled  and  parted  for  the  slave ; 
A  darker  cloud  moves  on  in  light, 
A  fiercer  fire  is  guide  by  night. 

The  praise,  0  Lord !  be  thine  alone. 
In  thine  own  way  thy  work  be  done ! 
Our  poor  gifts  at  thy  feet  we  cast, 
To  whom  be  glory,  first  and  last. 


Wi  are  hi^y  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Storrs, 
some  friends  in  Manchester  have  transmitted 
through  Robert  Longdon,  Esq.,  the  sum  of 
£800  to  the  Friends'  Central  Committee  in 
London.  As  it  is  in  contemplation  to  form 
a  Northern  Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  sum  is  but  as  the  drops  before 
the  fertilizing  shower. 

Forest  Gate,  Essex.— -Mrs.  John  Ourwen, 
of  this  place,  has  been  actively  engaged  dur- 
ing the  past  month  in  making  and  obtaining 
a  large  quantity  of  suitable  and  valuable  ar- 
tides  for  the  poor  freed  people.  We  were 
kindly  permitted  to  see  these  comfortable 
garments,  for  which  many  will  bless  this 
benevolent  lady.  Who  will  go  and  do  like- 
wise?  The  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  will 
make  a  grant  of  £5  to  any  lady  who  will 
guarantee  a  similar  amount  to  commence  a 
sewing  circle. 

"FouE  years  of  struggle  for  our  nation's 
life  have  been  crowned  with  success  j  armed 
treason  is  swept  finom  the  land,  our  ports  are 
reopened ;  our  relations  with  other  nations 
are  of  the  most  satisfkotory  character;  our 
internal  commerce  has  revived;  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  resume  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
civil  life;  our  fiag  floats  in  every  breeze ;  and 
the  only  baxrier  to  our  national  progress— 
mncAN  SLAVERY— is  for  ever  at  ai^  end.  Let 
us  trust  that  each  recurring  Fourth  of  July 
shall  find  our  nation  stronger  in  number— 
stronger  in  health—stronger  in  the  harmony 
of  its  citizens — stronger  in  its  devotion  to  na- 
tionality and  freedom."— Efl^oci/nmi  a  Lst* 
Ur  /rem  Frwidmt  Johnton, 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  ordera  and  enquiries  ooncemiiig  Adyer- 
tiflements,  or  other  bnsinen  oonnected  with 
this  Magaziae,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Abliss  Andrews,  7,  Dnke  Street,  Blooms- 
bmy,  W.C. 

Tbs  Beport  of  the  Bedford  Meeting  is  in  type 
but  must  stand  orer  this  month,  owing  to 
great  pressure  on  our  space. 
'  Boston  does  not  suit. 

BRiGHTON.^Throngh  Beal  and  Embling. 

SEPTEBIBEB,  1865. 

THE  EEV.  HENBY  MAETYN 
STOBES,  D.D. 

We  call  the  especial  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  the  able  article  of  Dr.  Storrs 
in  the  present  number  of  "  The  Freed- 
Man,"  and  also  to  the  letters  of  Dr. 
Walden,  addressed  to  Dr.  Storrs,  which 
ve  print  with  pleasure  for  the  perusal 
of  our  readers  this  month.  Dr.  Wal- 
den* s  letters  are  especially  worthy  of 
mention  on  account  of  his  experience, 
undoubted  veracity,  and  power  to  des- 
cribe the  scenes  he  witnesses.  Enjoy- 
ing the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Walden's  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  we  feel  more  than 
ordinary  satisfaction  in  commending  his 
yaluable  communications  to  the  careful 
attention  of  our  Mends.  The  Doctor 
is  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  freedom. 
In  Kansas  his  pen  as  an  editor  and  his 
voice  as  a  minister  of  peace  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  advocacy  of  the 
oppressed.  He  is  a  Christian  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  and  a  warm 
patriot.  His  letters  to  our  valued 
friend  Dr.  Storrs  are  placed  before  our 
readers  through  the  kindness  of  W. 
Allen,  Esq.,  who  was  authorized  to 


read  and  use  them  during  the  Doctor's 
absence. 

Dr.  Storrs,  who  has  been  recruiting 
for  a  few  weeks,  will  soon  be  again  in 
our  midst.  After  months  of  hard  toil 
for  the  Freed-man,  change  became  ne- 
cessary. Our  friend,  however,  having 
descended  the  snow-clad  s^ppes  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  vine-clad  terraces  of 
Germany,  will  again  soon  be  with  us, 
ready  for  a  new  campaign.  Dr.  Storrs 
is  also  a  veteran,  and  the  son  of  a  chief 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  His  father, 
immortalized  by  the  poet  Whittier, 
distinguished  as  the  tutor  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Sal- 
vation,"  trained  his  son  to  believe  in 
the  Qospel  as  the  Gospel  of  freedom, 
of  peace,  and  of  good-will  towards 
men.  The  lessons  thus  imparted  grew 
with  his  growth,  and  were  indelibly 
impressed  upon  his  conscious  and  spiri- 
tual nature  by  a  higher  power.  When 
but  a  young  minister  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  felt  that  our  valued  friend  was  to 
be  trusted  in  a  difficult  and  trying  posi- 
tion. There  were  many  earnest  men 
in  Cincinnati,  and  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio ;  but  many  of  the  clergy  were 
tame  and  undemonstrative  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  A  firm,  true  man  was 
wanted.  Young  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  where 
he  said  his  father,  the  good  old  Dr. 
Beecher  kept  the  apple-tree  well  pruned 
by  cutting  switches  to  thrash  him  and 
his  brothers,  and  where  his  gentle  sister 
Harriet  met  the  young  professor  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  her  husband,  knew 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
Queen  city  well.  Application  was  made 
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to  him  when  he  was  young  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  no  longer,  save  in  his  buoyant 
feelings  and  his  fresh,  loving,  truthful 
heart,  but  after  he  had  become  the 
minister,  author,  and  patriot  of  world- 
wide  fame,  to  select  a  true,  earnest, 
able  young  minister  for  the  first  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Cincinnati.  His 
choice  fell  upon  Henry  Martyn  Storrs. 
Mr.  Storrs  went  to  Cincinnati  a  young 
man,  now  many  years  ago,  and  has  won 
ifor  himself  by  his  fidelity  and  Christian 
constancy  a  good  report.  We  were 
introduced  to  him  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Western  Freed-men's  Aid  Com- 
mission in  April  last,  and  after  con- 
Terse  and  conference  with  him,  strenu- 
ously advised  him  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation he  had  received  to  visit  our 
country  as  the  advocate  of  the  op- 
pressed. Dr.  Storrs  came.  At  the 
meeting  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  at  the  assembly  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  in  London,  at  the  great 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  in  Birming- 
ham, at  many  meetings  all  over  the 
country,  and  at  the  private  meetings  of 
oar  Committee,  Dr.  Storrs's  addresses 
and  courteous  conduct  have  met  with 
the  entire  approval  of  the  friends  of 
the  Freed-man.  The  claims  of  a  large 
church  and  congregation  will  require 
the  speedy  return  home  of  this  devoted 
apostle  of  Freedom.  In  the  meantime 
we  earnestly  solicit  the  friends  of  the 
Freed-man  to  aid  to  their  utmost  the 
object  for  which  Dr.  Storrs  has  visited 
Great  Britain.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  who  may  desire  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Storrs. 

Tn  Committee  of  the  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society  meet  every  Konday  at  two  o^olook  at 
tlie  Anti-Slaveiy  Society's  Booms,  Ko.  27, 
Hew  Broad  Strc«t^  Gity,  B.C. 


Oration  <U  the  Raiting  of  "the  Old  Flag,"  at 
8%tnUer,  and  Bortnon  on  the  Death  of  Ahroham. 
Lii^ln,  JPreeiderU  of  the  United  Statet,  By 
the  Bev.  Hemy  Ward  Beeoher.  Hanohester : 
Alexander  Ireland  k  Co.,  Pall  Mall  Ooort. 

The  Assassination  cf  President  Lincoln,  By 
T.  W.  Ohristie,  B. A.^  Camb.  Leamington :  D. 
Barney.  1866. 

Services  in  Memory  of  Ahroham  Lincoln, 
laU  President  of  the  United  States ;  held  on 
Jhe  a^ppointed  day  cf  national  humiliation  and 
prayer,  in  ths  George  Street  Methodist  Chapel, 
Bremen,  Oermany,  Bremen  Methodist  Bo(dc 
Oonoem.  1865. 

In  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  we 
have  the  thrilling  oration  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  delivered  at  Fort  Smn- 
ter,  and  also  his  sermon  on  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Beecher  took 
for  his  text  Deut.  xxxiv.,  1 — 6,  "And 
Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab," 
&c.,  concluding  "  So  Moses,  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  died  there  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  J.  H.  Estcourt,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, has  written  an  able  prefatory 
introduction  to  the  oration,  and  an  elo- 
quent sketch  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  an  introduction  to  the  ser- 
mon. The  whole  pamphlet,  which  is 
elegantly  got  up,  is  presented  as  a  me- 
morial gift  to  working  men,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

This  Memorial  is  dedicated  to  those  work- 
ing men  who  through  qttI  report  and  good  re- 
port, and  in  times  of  temporal  want  of  no  or- 
dinary kind,  esponsed  that  oaose,  and  man- 
fully supported  those  principles  which  most 
erentually  secure  to  emancipated  labour  every 
where,  Beal  Liberty  and  True  Justioe;  and  is 
presented  to  them  as  a  simple  token  of  high 
esteem  by  American  friends  resident  in  Man- 
chester. 

\  In  speaking  of  Air.  Lincdn's  death, 
I  Mr.  Estcourt  says— 
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All  oivilizatioxL  was  woonded  to  tlie  heart  by 
Uiat  barbaxio  act  of  the  agent  of  slavery,  and 
it  reeled,  horror-stmok,  £rom  an  association 
which  had  been  well  nigh  cemented  by  bonds. 
A  nation  monmed,  as  neyer  nation  mourned 
before,  for  in  the  departed  President  had  been 
centered  the  fiadth  and  hope  of  the  African  peo- 
.  pie,  and  the  pride  and  honour  of  the  Saxonraoe. 

Mr.  Beecher,  in  his  noble  sermon, 
speaking  of  the   sainted  Lincoln,"  says, 

Nerer  rising  to  the  enthusiasm  of  more  im- 
passioned natures  in  honrs  of  hope,  and  never 
sinking  with  the  mercurial  in  hours  of  defeat 
to  the  depths  of  despondency,  he  held  on  with 
immovable  patience  and  fortitude,  putting 
caution  against  hope,  that  it  mig^t  not  be 
premature,  and  hope  against  caution,  that  it 
might  not  yield  to  dread  and  danger.  He 
wrestled  ceaselessly,  through  four  black  and 
dreadful  pm^gatoiial  years,  wherein  God  was 
cleansing  the  sin  of  this  people  as  by  fire.  At 
last  the  wateher  beheld  the  day  dawn  for  the 
country.  The  mountains  began  to  give  forth 
their  forms  from  out  the  darkness  i  and  the 
East  came  pushing  towards  us  with  arms  full 
of  joy  for  all  our  sorrows.  Then  it  was  for 
him  to  be  glad  exceedingly,  that  had  sorrowed 
immeasurably.  Peace  could  bring  to  no  other 
heart  such  joy,  such  rest,  such  honour,  such 
trust,  such  gratitude.  But  he  looked  upon  it 
as  Moses  looked  upon  the  promised  land,  and 
then  the  wail  of  a  nation  prodauned  that  he 
had  gone  firom  among  us. 

Speaking  of  Slavery,  Mr.  Beecher 
says — 

Slavery  wastes  its  victims  and  destroys  the 
masters.  It  destroys  public  morality,  and  the 
possibility  of  it.  It  corrupts  manhood  in  its 
very  centre  and  elements.  Communities  in 
which  it  eidsts  are  not  to  be  trusted.  They 
are  rotten.  Nor  can  you  find  timber  grown  in 
this  accursed  soil  of  iniquity  that  is  fit  to  build 
our  ships  of  stato,  or  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
households.  The  patriotism  that  grows  up 
under  this  blight,  when  put  to  proof,  is  selfish 
and  brittle;  and  he  that  leans  upon  it  shall 
be  pierced.  The  honour  that  grows  up  in  the 
midst  of  slavery  is  not  honour,  but  a  bastard 
quality  that  usurps  the  place  of  its  better  only 
to  disgrace  the  name  ^honour.  •  •  •  Ido 


not  say  that  there  are  not  single  natures,  here 
and  there,  scattered  through  the  vast  wilder- 
ness which  is  covered  with  this  poisonous  vine 
who  escape  the  poison.  There  are ;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  men  that  be- 
lieve in  it^  and  that  have  been  moulded  by  it. 
They  are  the  exceptions.  Slavery  is  itself 
barbarity.  The  nation  which  cherishes  it  is 
barbarous;  and  no  outward  tinsel  or  glitter 
can  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of  barbarism. 

We  cannot  withhold  one  fine  passage 
in  this  sermon.  The  preacher  seems 
to  have  had  in  his  mind*  the  American 
lyric— 

<*  John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the 

grave: 
His  soul  is  marching  on." 

Mr.  Beecher  says— 

And  now  the  martyr  is  moving  in  triumphal 
march,  mightier  than  when  alive.  The  nation 
rises  up  at  every  stage  of  his  coming.  Cities 
and  states  are  his  pall  bearcn,  and  the  cannon 
beats  the  hours  with  solemn  progression. 
Dead,  Dead,  Dkid,  he  yet  speaketh.  Is 
Washington  deadF  Is  Hampden  dead?  Is 
David  dead  P  Is  any  man  that  ever  was  fit  to 
live  dead?  Disenthralled  of  flesh,  and  risen  in 
the  unobstructed  sphere  where  passion  never 
comes,  he  begins  his  illimitable  work.  His 
life  now  is  grafted  upon  the  infinite,  and  will 
be  fruitful  as  no  earthly  life  can  be.  Pass  on, 
thou  that  hast  overcome !  Your  sorrows,  oh 
people,  are  his  peace.  Your  bells,  and  bands, 
and  muffled  drums,  sound  triumph  in  his  ear. 
Wail  and  weep  here ;  Qod  makes  it  echo  joy 
and  triumph  there.   Pass  on ! 

We  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr. 
Esteoort  for  this  noble  pamphlet,  and 
cordially  recommend  it  not  only  to  our 
working  men  bat  to  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

The  second  pamphlet  is  by  a  clergy- 
man,  and  contains  a  burst  of  indignant 
eloquence  at  the  record  of  those  horrid 
deeds  of  bloodshed  and  assassination 
flashed  upon  us  from  America."  "  Lea- 
mington," Bays  Mr.  Christie,  ''is  silent ! 
No  public  meeting  called— -nono  jui-< 
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nounced."  Just  so :  let  lui,  hoverep, 
infoimtliis  gentleman  that  we  visited 
Leamington  to  plead  for  the  poor  fireed. 
men,  and  were  told  that  its  inhabitants 
exhausted  all  their  sympathy  for  South- 
ern sLayeholders,  and  that  they  had 
neither  compassion  nor  help  for  the  poor 
panting,  naked,  starring,  ignorant  fugi- 
tiyes  rushing  in  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age. At  the  time  we  shook  off  the  dust 
from  our  feet  as  we  left  the  fair  town, 
remembering  that  the  most  deadly  poi- 
son is  found  with  the  brightest  flowers, 
and  the  Tilest  scorpions  under  the  fairest 
sUmes.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Christie,  who  writes  so  boldly,  is 
exerting  himself  for  those  poor  ones  in 
defence  of  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  sacrificed 
his  life. 

The  third  pamphlet  contains  a  sermon 
by  the  Bey.  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes,  D.D., 
of  New  York,  on  2  Sam.  iii,  38,  "And 
the  king  said  unto  his  servants,  know 
ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?"  The 
sermon  is  replete  with  interesting  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

LETTEBS  FROM 
THE  EEV.  J.  M.  WALDEN,  M.A. 

TO  THS  XDITOS  01  THS  JUVSD'UkV** 

Bespeoted  Fri«nd, 
In  coDfleqnence  of  Dr.  Stoira  of  Cinoiniiati, 
being  abaeotit  apon  the  Contine&tt  I  have  had 
llie  pleasure  of  opening  several  very  inter- 
edmg  letten  addresBed  to  him  by  John  M. 
Walden,  oorreBponding  Secretary  of  the  Wes- 
tern Freed-Hen'a  Aid  Commiarion,  and  who  in 
oonjonction  with  Levi  GoiBn,  another  member 
of  nid  Cknnmiflnon,  have  recently  visited  to- 
gether, the  OampB  of  the  Freed-Men  at  Galatin, 
Hendenonville,  and  Naahville,^Tennenee. 
The  inlbnnfttioii  oommnnicated  in  these  letters, 


is  both  pleasing  and  saddening.  We  are 
cheered  at  finding  what  has  been  done,  by  the 
aged  and  infirm  men — and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Sefligees — ^uider  very  adverse  and 
diaoooragmg  oircnmstanoes,  bat  oar  apprehen- 
sions are  excited,  for  this  class  when  we  find 
that  so  many  able-bodied  men  are  likely  to 
become  competitom  with  this  weakly  class-- 
in  the  race  for  a  living.  It  mast  be  very  satis- 
fiMstory  also  to  those  who  have  so  willingly 
contribated  their  time  and  their  money  to  aid 
the  Freed-men,  to  find  that  these  acts  are 
thoroaghly  appreciated  by  the  poor  people  and 
that  the  feuot  of  their  possessing  firiends  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  has  tended  to  cheer 
them  on,  and  bring  a  ray  of  hope  over  the 
dark  pictore  of  their  ftatore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Educational  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  oolonred  people  most  be  con- 
tinuooB,  steady,  and  strong—for  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  what  are  called  the  upper  classes 
in  the  South,  instead  of  aiding  such  efforts, 
are  likely  (with  few  exceptions)  to  do  all  they 
can  by  sneering  at,  and  thwarting  them  in  every 
way — ^to  negative  them,  and  to  drive  all  white 
Teachers  away— finom  exercising  the  office  of 
TeacheiB. 

Yonrs  respectfully, 

Wm.  Allek. 


Hissisippi  Biver,  June  2nd,  1865. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

I  reached  Memphis,  Tenn.  on  Sunday  even- 
ing last.  It  had  been  my  purpose  only  to 
remain  part  of  a  day,  in  which  to  ac^ust  some 
business  matters  with  the  Provost  Marshal  of 
Freed-men,  pertaining  to  our  work  at  that 
point,  intending  to  take  the  first  steamer  down 
for  Natchez.  As  I  was  waiting  for  a  boat»  and 
could  not  tell  what  hour  one  might  touch  the 
landing,  I  could  make  no  satisfactory  explora- 
tion of  matters,  though  detained  there  three 
days.  I  can  only  give  you  some  general  im- 
pressions gathered  firom  such  glimpses  of  the 
work  as  I  had. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  aro  from  12,000 
to  15,000  coloured  people  in  and  immediately 
about  Memphis,  besides  the  coloured  soldiers 
in  the  fortifications  and  camps.  I  doubt  if 
there  be  another  point  in  the  country  where 
they  axe  more  favourably  situated  to  demon- 
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ttrate  their  ability  to  proyide  for^themselyes 
nnder  ordinary  ciroomstances.  I  know  not 
how  exacting  slayery  may  have  been  there 
before  the  war,  bat  so  thoroughly  have  the 
customs  of  society  become  Northemized  mider 
the  presence  and  tonoh  of  the  Yankee,  that, 
whateyer  be  the  sentiment  of  former  slave- 
owners,  compensated  labour  is  now  the  all- 
prevailing  system.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
slavery,  when  the  beanties  of  the  patriarchal 
system  "  were  portrayed  before  the  Northern 
pnblic  to  strengthen  its  sapporters,  I  remember 
often  to  have  heard  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  joyons  slaves  in  their  Sunday  attire  atten- 
ding Divine  service,  etc.,  all  of  which  very 
many  were  inclined  to  receive  with  a  good 
degree  of  allowance ;  I  also  remember  very 
many  predictions  that  without  the  care  and 
supervision  of  their  masters  the  negroes  would 
soon  sink  into  the  most  hopeless  destitution. 
It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  Sunday 
evening  that  I  i)a8sed  through  the  streets  of 
Memphis.  I  saw  himdreds  of  coloured  persons 
walking  about,  and  almost  without  exception 
very  well  and  quite  tastefully  dressed.  They 
manifest  great  fondness  fbr  high  colours,  but 
many  of  them  exercise  no  little  taste  in 
arranging  their  dress  and  harmonizing  the 
colours.  The  sight  I  here  witnessed  was  very 
suggestive  to  my  mind  of  self-support.  Sub- 
sequently, in  passing  through  the  streets 
during  my  detention  there,  I  found  coloured 
men  engaged  in  many  forms  of  industry ;  and 
what  was  most  notable,  I  not  only  saw  them 
acting  as  assistants  in  stores,  but  also  in  some 
instances  as  salesmen.  All  this  was  gratifying; 
it  was  indicative  of  the  practical  results  of 
freedom  to  this  people ;  the  favourable  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  Emancipation. 
When  you  visited  Memphis  little  more  than 
two  years  ago  you  found  this  same  people 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  Oovemment 
for  food,  and  on  the  Charities  of  the  North  for 
clothing  and  every  other  neccssaiy  of  life. 
They  were  helped  through  the  season  of  their 
suffering;  they  were  encouraged  and  inspired 
by  the  interest  that  benevolent  christian  men 
and  women  took  in  them :  they  began  to  do  for 
themselves,  and  now  behold  the  result.  In 
hundreds  of  places  in  the  now  conquered  and 
impoverished  Southern  States  there  are  multi- 


tudes of  coloured  people  in  the  same  destitute 
condition  in  which  we  first  found  those  at 
Memphis,  who  only  need  to  be  oared  fbr  during 
this  season  of  their  destitution,  and  encouraged 
and  somewhat  directed  in  imping  some  indus- 
trious pursuit,  to  realize  all  the  success  and 
demonstrate  all  the  thrift  of  these.  The 
coloured  people  of  Memphis  are  however  not  as 
yet  entirely  independent.  There  is  no  state 
provision  for  schools  nor  is  there  likely  to  be 
for  months,  pevfaaps  years,  and  they  are  not 
able  to  support  schools  for  themselves.  To 
assist  them  in  this  work  of  education  is  now 
the  principal  field  for  benevolent  efforts  there. 
In  Memphis  and  vicinity  during  the  past  month 
there  were  10  schools  in  progress;  in  l^ese  29 
teachers  have  been  employed;  1,948  scholars 
enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,297. 
Towards  the  support  of  these  schools  the 
coloured  people  paid  800  dollars  for  the  month 
some  twcthirds  of  the  total  expenditures. 
The  deficiency  is  paid  by  the  conmiissions.  I 
suppose  about  one-third  of  the  coloured  children 
in  Memphis  are  in  these  shools;  those  who 
attend  no  doubt  embrace  the  classes  most 
competent  to  aid  in  the  suf^rt  of  the  schools ; 
hence  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  until 
they  shall  be  adequate  for  the  educational 
work  there,  will  make  the  demand  upon  ^e 
commissions  relatively  larger.  If  we  could  at 
once  lay  our  plans  to  double  the  number  of 
schools  and  teachers  in  Memphis  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term  in  September;  and  bring 
into  them  a  still  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  have  little  or  nothing  to  contribute,  it 
surely  would  be  a  judicious  and  efficient 
direction  of  a  part  of  the  means  of  which  we 
are  made  the  almoners.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Board  would  be  ready  to  do  this  if 
the  contributions  we  receive  shall  enable  us  to 
extend  the  work  at  this  point  and  keep  it  up 
at  other  points.  It  seems  very  evident  that 
while  education  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of 
the  emancipated  it  is  to  be  secured  to  them  in 
the  main  for  some  time  to  come,  through  the 
benevolent  contributions  of  their  friends  in 
America  and  Europe.  These  poor  people  daily 
suffer  the  result  of  their  ignorance.  In  too 
many  cases  they  are  over-reached  in  their 
contracts — deceived  in  the  purchases  they 
make^  cheated  in  changing  their  money,  and 
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thnfl  in  many  ways  become  the  viotims 
of  tbe  derignB  both  of  their  fonner  maeters,  of 
avaricioas  specolatorB  and  unprincipled  traders 
from  other  parts  of  the  coontiy.  Two  years 
experience  or  more,  has  given  a  practical 
knowledge  to  Tery  many  who  have  lived  in 
Memphis,  but  it  is  manifest  that  education 
must  be  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  preparation  of  this  people  to  care  for  them- 
sdves,  and  indispensable  if  they  are  to  take 
the  position,  political  and  moral,  which  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  striking  and  providen. 
tial  evente  of  the  past  few  years.  The  friends 
of  hnmanity  have,  tiiroogh  the  commission, 
done  a  blessed  work  in  relieving  the  varied 
physical  soflTerings  of  the  Freed  people— much 
of  this  humane  woric  is  yet  to  be  done — ^but 
greater  and  more  permanent  are  the  beneficent 
results  of  those  efforts  that  have  been  directed 
to  their  mental  and  moral  elevation.  It  is 
gratifying  to  remember  that  from  the  first  ,it 
has  been  our  policy  to  combine  both  forms  of 
relief. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Walbbn. 

Katchez,  Miss.,  June  8th,  1865. 

Bev.  H.  M.  Storrs,  D.D., 

London,  England. 
My  Dear  Brother, 

There  is  in  this  city  a  coloured  population 
of  between  6,000  and  6,000  persons.  The 
exact  number  a  few  days  since  was  6,862,  but 
it  is  subject  to  constant  increase  and  diminu- 
tion— ^increase  from  the  interior,  and  diminu- 
tion frt>m  those  who  find  employment  at  other 
points  or  are  sent  to  the  Freed-men's  Camp. 
In  passing  through  Katchez  you  wonder  where 
is  the  locality  of  the  suffering  and  destitution 
of  which  many  accounts  have  reached  us  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  Freed  people,  by  their 
own  industry,  and  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Socie- 
ties, by  means  of  the  generous  oontributions 
of  the  friends  of  the  suffering,  have  wrought  a 
wondrous  change  here  within  a  few  months. 
Where  Government  was  frxmiahing  rations  to 
thousands,  hundreds  are  now  supporting  them- 
selves and  families.  When  winter  comes 
cutting  off  the  resources  of  those  who  have 
gardens  and  the  like  there  will  be  considerable 
mmbeni  who  must  be  helped  through  the 


season.  Many  who  are  now  supporting  them- 
selves  cannot  husband  enough  to  cany  them 
through  the  unproductive  portion  of  the  year, 
but  by  another  season  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged by  the  experience  of  this,  they  will  do 
still  better  and  as  a  general  thing  become  en- 
tirely self-supporting.  One  of  the  blessed 
results  of  benevolent  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
Freed  people  is  that  it  incites  them  to  do  for 
themselves — ^instead  of  making  them  paupers 
it  inspires  industry  and  self-reliance. 

Early  this  Spring  the  dependant  ones  in 
Katchez,  consisting  of  women  with  children, 
and  deorepid  men  and  women,  were  taken  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  located 
on  what  is  termed  the  "  Home  Farm,"  the 
management  of  which  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  O. 
Beid,  an  employ^  of  the  Kational  and  Wes- 
tern Commissions.  The  purpose  was  to  oulti- 
vate  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  by  this  class 
of  persons  and  make  the  most  indigent  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  might  be.  The 
Commissions  furnished  teams,  ploughs,  seeds, 
etc.,  necessary  for  the  proposed  work;  Oar- 
dens  were  made  and  a  crop  planted.  The 
people  also  had  erected  rude  habitations,  a 
school  house  had  been  built  of  lumber  sent 
firom  the  Korth— two  teachers  were  employed 
in  a  Common  School — and  there  was  every 
promise  of  the  Camp  or  Colony  realizing  a 
considerable  return  as  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment. There  were  about  two  hundred  children 
in  attendance  at  the  School,  and  a  large 
Sunday  School  and  a  Mission  Church  had  been 
organized.  Portions  of  ground  had  been  al- 
lotted to  the  Orphan  Children  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  cultivate  vegetables  to  be  sold 
on  their  account.  The  opening  of  the  season 
was  propitious — Com,  Potatoes,  Peas  and  other 
vegetables  on  the  "  Home  Farm,"  as  the  plan- 
tation was  called,  were  growing  thriftily,  when 
it  was  submerged  by  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi 
— the  Colony  was  broken  up  and  their  labour 
lost  There  were  something  more  than  1,700 
persons  there— «ome  were  sent  up  to  Davis' 
Bend  near  Yioksbuig,  but  the  greater  number 
are  being  removed  to  Washington,  3£iss.,  a 
town  about  six  miles  east  and  inland  fit>m 
Katchez.  The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  this  Colony  will  only  be  able  to  cultivate 
some  frOl  vegetables,  which  wi^  not  contribute 
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mnoh  toward  their  relief  and  sappori :  hence 
it  ia  evident  that  they  mnat  be  provided  for 
during  the  ooming  winter. 

It  ia  the  policy  now  to  remove  fiom  Natchez 
to  Waahington  all  who  are  in  some  employment 
or  living  independently.  It  sometimes  oooovb 
that  a  oonaiderable  number  will  congregate  in 
a  single  building,  living  in  a  condition  that  is 
considered  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
city.  Where  they  are  too  crowded  or  where 
any  are  fonnd  who  are  imposing  themselves 
on  the  more  indnstrions  they  are  to  be  removed 
to  the  «<Home  Farm."  There  will  probably 
not  be  less  than  2,000  here  in  a  few  weeks  and 
if  many  should  continue  to  come  in  from  the 
interior  the  number  will  be  still  greater. 
Since  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  cruel  abuse. 
Hany  of  the  masters  are  still  insensible  to  the 
stem  logic  of  events  that  points  to  the  end  of 
slavery!  some  declare  they  will  shoot  their 
slaves  before  they  shall  be  free;  others  drive 
from  their  plantations  poor  old  men  and 
women  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  their 
service — ^tum  them  off  without  food  or  raiment, 
to  find  their  way  to^the  Government  Camp. 
There  have  been  frequent  instances  where 
returned  rebel  soldiers  have  visited  gross 
cruelties  upon  the  coloured  people.  Such 
abuse  until  it  can  be  corrected  will  drive  a 
great  nlany  destitute  men,  women  and  cjiildren 
to  this  place,  who  will  be  congregated  at  the 
Home  Farm,  except  such  as  may  find  employ, 
ment.  It  ia  quite  possible  that  the  number  of 
destitute  here  may  reach  3000  before  the 
Winter  sets  in. 

I  will  turn  for  a  little  time  to  the  more 
pleasant  features  of  this  field  and  note  what 
is  being  done  for  the  elevation  of  the  coloured 
people  of  Natchez.  I  find  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  20  schools  in  operation,  with  21  teach- 
ers employed.  In  these  schools  there  are  1,370 
scholars  enrolled  with  an  average  attendance, 
for  the  last  month,  of  942.  I  have  visited  a 
number  of  these  schools  while  txx  session  and 
have  witnessed  their  exercises  with  much  inte* 
rest  Of  course  the  scholars  are  nearly  all  in 
primary  studies— the  minority  in  spelling  an^ 
^^^OA^R)  qjdte  a  number  are  studying  geo- 
graphy; some  are  studying  arithmetic,  and 
taldng  lessons  in  writing.  But  it  is  interesting 


to  stand  in  one  of  these  schools,  with  two  hun. 
dred  slave-bom  children  before  you,  and  re- 
member that  you  are  in  Natchez  the  former 
seat  of  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  Mississippi^ 
where  a  Minister  of  a  southern  church  de- 
clared, on  a  public  occasion,  that  he  would 
rather  wade  through  blood  waist-deep  than 
give  up  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  South. 

I  have  made  some  careful  inquiries  of  all 
the  teachers  I  have  met  as  to  the  capaciiy  of 
the  coloured  children  to  learn.  There  are 
many  instances  of  remarkable  quickness,  and 
as  fieur  as  they  have  progressed  they  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  white  children.  They 
have  ready  memories  and  good  ideas  of  form, 
80  that  they  learn  to  read  very  soon.  They 
also  manifest  a  readiness  to  leam  geography. 
It  is  doubtful  as  to  their  mat-i«g  as  rapid  pro- 
gress in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  The  won- 
der to  me  is,  that  coming  as  they  do  finom 
under  the  baneful  and  withering  influence  of 
slavery,  they  exhibit  the  degree  of  sprightli- 
ness  and  intelligence  already  apparent  in  the 
progress  they  have  made.  It  would  seem  that 
the  same  Providence  that  has  brought  fi:ee- 
dom  to  them  has  poured  upon  them  an 
awakening  influence,  preparing  them  to  profit 
by  their  new  opportunities. 

I  will  close  this  by  quoting  a  sentence  from 
the  Beport  of  the  Post  Provost-Marshal  of 
Freed-men  for  Natchez,  for  April : — 

"  Great  good  has  been  done  the  Freed-men 
by  the  missionaries  and  teachers  sent  amongst 
them  by  benevolent  societies  at  the  North  to 
educate  them.  The  large  number  of  schools 
established  .and  taught  by  these  missionaries 
have  exerted  a  very  salutary  influence  on  all 
the  parents  as  well  as  the  children,  and  have 
done  much  to  preserve  good  order  and  good 
faith,  and  to  prompt  good  woric  and  industry." 

Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  Waldsn. 

TBS  yRfiCD-HBN  Of  THB  msSISSIFPI  VALLST. 

Mississippi  Biver,  June  20, 1865. 
To  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

A  brief  stay  and  limited  opportunities  pre- 
rented  my  obtaining  full  information  in  regard 
to  the  Freed-man  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Helens,  Ark.  I,  however,  have  tome  fiftots  as 
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to  this  aind  some  as  to  last  7ear^s  operatkns 
winch  poflsesB  some  interest)  and  in  parsoADoe 
with  yoar  reqaest  I  sabmit  them* 

The  Freed-men  on  plantaUcms  here,  as 
generally  elsewhere  in  the  Valley  where  Fede- 
ral authority  is  really  operative,  oomprise  two 
classes:  Lease-holdeni  and  Hired-labourers. 
In  the  spring  of  1864,  Chaplain  Herrick,  Sa- 
perintendent  of  Freed-men  at  Helena^  by  the 
rsqnesi  of  Mr.  Mellen,  selected  as  much  of  the 
confiscated  or  abandoned  lands  near  this  place 
as  oolonred  persons  here  had  the  means  and 
disposition  to  lease  and  onltivate.  There 
were  about  tiiirty  coloured  lessees,  bat  I  find 
no  statistics  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
land  worked  by  them,  bat  hare  learned  that 
e?eiy  lessee  made  some  money  by  the  year's 
operatioii.  Cha{dain  Herriok  stated  last  No- 
yember  that  10  of  these  persons,  with  the 
resalts  of  whose  work  he  was  aoqoainted,  re- 
alised bom  their  crop  31,000  dollars;  and 
these  did  not  hold  the  largest  qaantity  of  land 
relatively.  The  following  instances  will  illas- 
tnte  the  indnstiy  and  thrift  of  these  lessees : 
Jarome  Habbard  and  George  West  leased 
60  acres — planted  40  in  cotton— their  e]q)enses 
were  about  1,200  dollars;  they  sold  their  crop 
for  8,000  dollars.  Napoleon  Bowman  leased 
S4  acres  j  he  had  some  capital  to  begin  with 
sod  borrowed  some;  heemidoyed  one  hand; 
hifl  expenses  were  lees  than  2,000  dollars ;  s<^d 
his  orop  for 6,000 dollars— realising  over  4,000 
dollars  clear  profit.  Bobert  Owens  leased  17 
acres;  having  nothing  to  start  with,  he  bor- 
rowed his  capital;  he  earned  by  the  season's 
work  enough  to  parchase  a  good  hoose,  with 
a  reeidae  of  300  dollars.  Samael  Beaden 
leased  13^  acres;  expended  aboat  600  dollars 
in  its  cultivation,  and  sold  for  4,000. 
I  ooald  not  learn  that  the  saooees  of  these  per- 
sons was  proportionately  greater  than  that  of 
others  at  this  point.  Beyond  question,  as  a 
class  these  colored  lessees  were  eminently  soo- 
ceesfol  in  their  nndwrtaking  last  year,  thoagh 
they  probably  are  the  most  enterprising  of 
the  Freedmen  at  Helena. 

There  were  bat  three  or  foor  confiscated 
t^antations  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  Somaoh 
of  these  as  was  not  taken  by  colored  men  was 
leased  to  whites.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  other  plan- 
tations beloogiDg  to  loyal  peraons  were  leased 


to  Northern  capitalists.  As  I  onderstand,  all 
these  lessees  employed  Freedmen  to  work  their 
lands  under  regolations  very  similar  to  those 
instituted  by  Gten.  Banks — ^with  this  provision, 
however,  the  first-class  male  hands  should  re- 
ceive 10  dollars  per  month,  together  with  food 
and  clothing,  and  other  hands  a  proportionate 
rate.  The  planter  was  sabsequently  released 
fixnn  the  obligation  to  fbmish  olothing  but  was 
required  to  sell  it  at  fcomer  established  rates. 
By  the  system  adopted,  schools  were  to  be 
established  on  each  plantation,  and  there  was 
to  be  such  oflBknal  supervision  as  would  secure 
the  enforcment  of  all  rules  governing  the  les- 
ees  and  laborers,  and  protect  both  classes  from 
ii\justioe  and  imposition.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  system,  however  ex* 
cellentit  may  have  seemed  on  paper,  signally 
fiailed.  In  regard  to  the  practical  workings  of 
the  system  here,  I  have  ascertained  at  least 
three  things:— 

L  There  was  no  competent  and  efficient 
supervision  by  officers  empowered  with  autho- 
rity to  enforce  the  system. 

2.  The  lessees,  in  many  instances,  allowed 
their  hands  to  anticipate  their  wages,  and 
delayed  settlement  till  the  middle  of  the  year, 
so  that  many  of  Hhem  were  then  largely  in 
ddbt. 

8.  The  labourers,  being  furnished  with  food 
and  clotiiing,  just  as  in  the  former  condition 
of  slavery,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence, 
had  no  incentive  to  work  industriously,  and 
had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  ideas  and 
habits  of  self-dependence. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Genu  Bnford  by 
Chaplain  Herrick,  in  November,  1864,  I  find 
the  following  passage  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter:— 

"Not  a  school  has  been  established  on  a 
plantation,  and  I  believe  no  effort  made  to 
establish  one.  No  such  supervision  has  been 
maintained  as  would  prevent  extortion,  or 
insure  that  the  food  and  clothing  fVimished  to 
the  labourers  should  be  good  and  substantial 
of  its  kind.  No  particular  and  persistent 
efibrt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  thriftiness 
and  forethought,  or  to  protect  the  weak,  igno- 
rant, and  humble,  from  injustioe.  No  officer 
having  care  of  this  people  has  visited  them  at 
their  homess  and,  firam  observation  and  in- 
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qniiy,  booome  fSftmiliar  with  the  state  of  affaSiB 
there ;  no  adequate  and  efficient  means  of  re- 
drees  have  been  afforded,  and,  if  injnstioe  has 
been  experienced,  hedged  in  on  the  planta- 
tion by  a  necessaiy  system  of  passes,  it  has 
had  to  be  endured  in  silence." 

This  letter  was  written  by  Chaplain  Herriok, 
I  belieye,  before  he  was  connected  with  the 
Freed-men's  Department.  I  presume  it  was 
the  result  of  his  observations  here,  and  gives 
a  view  of  matters  very  similar  to  what  I  have 
received  from  other  sonroes.  It  was  fortonate 
for  the  coloured  labourers  that  the  white  les- 
sees were  generally  fair  and  honourable  men, 
as  they  are  reported  to  have  been.  The  failure 
of  compensated  labour  at  this  point  no  doubt 
has  been  and  will  be  used  by  the  enemies  of 
the  coloured  people,  and  hence  I  have  aimed 
to  bring  out  those  &cts  and  circumstances  to 
which  the  failure  may  properly  be  attributed, 
▼iz.,  fiiBt  of  all  the  system  that  was  adopted, 
and,  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  carried  out  by  those  who  might  have 
made  it  more  efficient. 

Notwithstanding  the  experiment  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  failure,  I  find  the  results  of  the 
yearns  labour  to  these  hired  people  to  have 
been  about  as  follows :  at  the  close  of  the  year 
most  of  them  were  in  better  health  and  better 
clad  than  at  its  beginning.  About  one-fourth 
when  the  settlement  was  made,  either  were 
in  debt  or  had  nothing  due  to  them;  one- 
fourth  had  a  balance  in  their  favour  of  more 
than  20  dollars ;  and  the  other  half  a  balance 
of  less  than  20  dollars.  A  few  were  quite 
sueoessful.  One  old  woman,  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  had  a  balance  of  55  dollars  88  cents. 
A  boy  of  fifteen,  Leonard  Lloyd,  had  a  balance 
of  102  dollars  46  cents. 

Labourers  on  certain  plantations  were  al- 
lowed by  the  lessees  to  have  an  acre  or  so  of 
land  on  their  own  account,  and  work  it  when 
they  could,  they  themselves  receiving  all  the 
proceeds.  One  of  this  class  sold  the  cotton  he 
thus  raised  for  165  dollars,  which  he  had 
above  his  yeai's  wages;  and  I  heard  of 
another  instance  where  a  man  dosed  the  fear 
with  800  dollars  earned  in  this  way. 

Two  plantations  were  cultivated  on  the 
share  system,  the  owners  funushing  whatever 
was  required  to  make  the  crop^  and  allowing 


the  labourerB  one-third  of  the  crop  for  their 
labour,  the  employer  furnishing  food  and 
clothing,  and  chaxging  the  same  to  the  la- 
bourer. The  only  fact  I  have  in  regard  to 
this  plan  is,  that  one  labourer  received  about 
180  dollars  for  his  share. 

As  to  the  present  yearns  operations,  I  have 
only  a  few  general  facts.  The  Freed-men 
were  encouraged  to  lease  the  land  that  was 
under  Gtovemment  control,  and  I  believe  they 
took  it  all  up.  This  comprises  the  Gen.  Pil- 
low plantation  of  500  acres.  Twelve  planta- 
tions in  this  vicinity  are  being  worked  on 
shares — ^the  terms  being  similarto  those  men- 
tioned above.  I  met  Mr.  Bmnell,  a  Friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  the  management 
of  two  plantations,  about  1,500  acres,  oulti. 
vated  on  this  plan.  He  was  a  lessee  here 
last  year,  and  is  emphatic  in  his  preference 
for  the  share  system.  Some  eight  or  ten 
lessees  hire  their  hands  this  year,  and,  so  far 
as  I  learned,  under  the  same  regulations  that 
obtained  last  year.  I  also  ascertained  that  in 
the  section  behind  Helena  the  old  proprietors 
of  the  land  have  promised  the  Freed-men 
(their  former  slaves)  wages  to  remain  with 
them  and  work  the  lands,  and  that  most  of 
the  plantations  between  here  and  White  Biver 
are  becoming  cultivated  on  such  conditions. 
I  could  not  learn  that  any  uniform  rate  was 
fixed  or  that  any  specific  amount  was  pro- 
mised to  the  labourer.  1  presume,  however, 
it  will  be  proper  for  the  Bureau  of  Freed-men, 
through  its  agencies,  to  see  that  such  receive 
a  fair  remuneration  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
crop  that  may  be  raised  by  their  industry. 

A  considerable  number  of  coloured  people 
live  iu  Helena,  and,  so  far  as  I  oonld  leam  by 
inquiry  and  observation,  they  are  industrious 
and  are  self-supporting.  Nine  Teachers  have 
been  labouring  among  them.  The  people  pur- 
chase their  own  books,  and  a  few  of  them  pay 
tuition.  There  is  an  orphan  asylum  here, 
with  about  80  coloured  children  in  it.  This  is 
supported  entirely,  and  the  schools  mainly, 
by  Northern  Benevolence. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
former  slaveholder  will  be  careful  to  give  the 
system  of  compensated  labour  a  flair  trial. 
The  disposition  will  be  to  judge  of  it  by  its 
first  results,  which,  under  most  fiekvonrable  cir* 
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camsteBoes,  oonld  haidly  be  expected  to  be 
generally  snooeeBfti].  The  fireed-men  mint  be 
tanfi^  at  least  two  notions  entirely  new  to 
many  of  themi  that  is,  to  labour  in  view  of 
wages,  and  to  dispose  of  wages  received  so  as 
to  provide  for  their  wants.  Snoh  lessons  are 
not  to  be  learned  in  a  single  season,  especially 
where  the  teacher  is  the  person  who  formerly 
exacted  labour  with  the  lash,  and  only  pat 
money  in  the  hand  of  the  coloured  man  as  a 
gift  and  not  as  a  reward.  But  what  is  still 
worse,  there  will  be  many  who  will  resort  to 
the  lash  where  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
effective  anthorily.  I  am  inlbrmed  that  in  the 
section  of  MissisBippi  opposite  to  Helena,  the 
Freed-men  are  treated  as  harshly  and  shame- 
ftilly  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  slavery.  I  give 
a  single  instance  that  has  been  bronght  to 

Albrmer  slave-owner  of  Mississippi,  named 
l—'^  recently  made  complaint  to  Gen.  Thayer 
in  command  at  Helena,  that  Chaplain  Brooks 
of  the  5Gth  Begiment  IT.  8.  0.  L,  had  enticed 
away  one  of  his  hands,  a  former  slave,  whom 
he  had  hired.  Of  course.  Brooks  was  cited  to 
a^ipear  before  the  General.  He  made  a  state- 
ment that  he  was  called  to  MissisBippi  by 
same  bnsineas,  and  while  there  met  this 
colonred  man,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been 

maltreated  by  I  ,  whipped,  or  beaten, 

rather,  with  the  paddle  (a  heavy  oak  paddle 
with  holes  in  it,  snoh  as  overseers  nsed  to 
carry  at  the  pommel  of  their  saddle  to  inflict 
fearfiil  and  sommary  ponishment  on  the 
chattels  under  their  control).  The  chaplain 
told  him  if  he  would  come  to  Helena  he  would 
get  paid  for  his  labour  and  be  free^from  such 
abuse.  After  rnifc^ifmg  his  statement  to  the 
General,  in  which  he  declared  such  treatment 
to  be  prevalent  so  fur  as  he  could  learn,  the 
Chaplain  requested  the  General  to  look  at  the 
coloured  man's  back,  upon  which  there  were 
many  marks  of  recent  and  gross  violences 

I  ,  instead  of  receiving  his  negro  hand, 

was  sent  to  the  lock-up. 

How  is  the  coloured  man  to  be  shielded 
against  the  firaud  that  will  be  practised  and 
the  outrages  that  will  be  perpetrated  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  denied  the  most  sacred 
rights  to  the  negro?  However  thorough  a 
Pix>v<»t  system  may  be  instituted  during  the 


unsettled  condition  of  these  communities  to 
secure  justice  to  the  Freed-men,  that  system 
can  only  be  temporary,  to  be  followed,  sooner 
or  later,  by  civil  authority,  to  be  administered 
under  reconstructed  State  Governments. 
Where,  then,  will  the  Freed-men  find  protec- 
tion and  security  ?  and  how  shall  they  obtain 
justice  P  I  can  conceive  of  no  way  but  by 
their  behig  at  once  vested  with  that  right  in 
the  ezeroise  of  which  their  influence  will  be  felt 
in  the  local  and  general  government  of  the 
State— that  right,  without  the  possession  of 
which.  Freedom  will  be  a  mockery— the  Elec- 
tive Franchise.  Yours  truly, 

J,  H.  Waldin. 


Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
July  19th,  1865. 
Bev.  H.  H.  Stem,  D.D., 
London,  England. 
Hy  Dear  Brother, 
On  last  Thursday,  the  13th  instant,  Levi 
Coffin  and  myself  started  firom  Cincinnati  to 
make  a  brief  visit  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  our  work,  intending  to  go 
to  as  many  points  of  interest  as  time  would 
permit.  We  have  passed  over  the  territory 
you  visited  in  the  Spring,  but  you  may  be 
interested  in  some  results  of  our  observations. 
,  The  first  place  at  whioh  we  stopped  was  at 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  on  the  Terrisville  and  Kpah- 
ville  B.  B.,  159  miles  south  of  Terrisville,  Ky. 
and  26  miles  north  east  firom  Nashville.  The 
Freedman*B  Camp  at  Gallatin  is  at  the  place 
where  you  visited  it.  After  having  passed 
the  Winter  in  the  miserable*  tents  and  huts  in 
which  you  saw  them,  now  in  midsummer  the 
military  superintendent  is  getting  them  partly 
provided  with  log  and  wood  houses,  small,  but 
f^  preferable  to  condemned  tents.  There  are 
about  825  pervons,  men,  women  and  children, 
^  the  camp— only  a  few  men,  aud  those  in- 
firm,  either  firom  age,  over-work,  or  disease, 
A  number  have  gone  firom  the  camp  since  the 
opening  of  spring  made  a  demand  for  all 
classes  of  labourers,  manifesting  a  disposition 
to  work  wherever  they  can  do  enough  to 
command  wages  that  will  bring  them  a  sup- 
port. You  will  remember  that  we  had  a  school 
house  in  course  of  erection  when  we  there.  It 
has  been  finished  and  occupied  for  more  than 
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two  months,  during  which  time  we  have  had 
three  teachers  employed.  Before  the  house 
was  bnilt,  one  of  the  ladies  had  been  labouring 
from  house  to  house  teaching  and  distributing 
clothing  to  the  needy  as  for  as  we  had  them 
to  gim  There  was  suffering  there  during  the 
last  winter  of  which  it  is  sad  to  think,  and 
yet  it  is  grateful  to  Icnow  that  it  was  mitigated 
—that  many  extreme  cases  were  relieved,  by 
the  donations  of  which  our  Society  was  the 
almoner  and  our  teachers  the  immediate  dis- 
tributors (for  our  teachers  in  GaUatin  went  to 
the  camp  and  laboured  with  those  there).  I 
hare  often  wished,  when  mingling  with  the 
inmates  of  the  camps,  that  those  who  have 
given  of  their  substance,  could  hear  the  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude — simple  and  heartfelt — 
that  I  have  so  often  heard  on  making  inquiries 
as  to  what  had  been  done  for  them — ^it  would  be 
one  of  the  richest  rewards  that  a  kind  and  gene- 
rous heart  could  share— something  of  that 
greater  blessing  pronounced  upon  him  that 
gives.  The  children  as  well  as  the  old  per- 
sons  in  the  Camp  school  are  making  the  usual 
progress— I  say  "  usual  progress,**  because  I 
have  found  no  instance  yet  where  they,  both 
old  and  young,  have  not  made  encouraging 
progress,  where  they  have  had  opportunity  to 
attend  school  with  any  measure  of  regularity, 
though  but  for  a  few  weeks. 

Schools  at  QaZlatin, 
Our  Schools  in  the  town  of  Gallatin  have 
been  greatly  interrupted.  It  may  be  weU  for 
me  to  state  the  circumstances  as  they  illustrate 
the  opposition  against  which  our  work  of 
education  must  bo  prosecuted  in  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  South.  Civil  authority  is  being 
restored  in  Tennessee— being  substituted  for 
the  military  rule  that  has  existed  for  years— 
a  desirable  change  when  its  functions  are 
exercised  by  loyal  men  ready  to  stand  by  the 
Emancipation  policy  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment. It  perhaps  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
persons  will  be  vested  with  power  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  polioy  and  opposed  to  evexy  effort 
to  elevate  the  coloured  man.  Such  has  been 
the  case  at  Gallatin.  From  the  organization 
of  our  schools  a  year  ago  last  spring,  some 
prominent  citizens  have  manifested  all  the 
bitterness  towards  our  teachers  that  they 
dared  to  in  the  presence  of  a  military  force. 


As  the  stringency  of  the  military  rule  has  been 
relaxed  they  have  been  emboldened.  Three 
times  in  succession  our  teachers  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  houses  in  which 
they  have  taught — each  time  changing  the 
locality  of  their  schools.  At  length,  on  a 
ground  that  has  since  proved  to  be  a  mere 
pretext,  the  town  or  county  (civil)  authoritiea 
ordered  the  schools  to  be  closed.  In  this  way 
our  teachers  lost  more  than  a  month's  time. 
Driven  firom  the  houses  in  which  they  had 
taught,  our  teachers  finally  secured  a  stable 
or  bam  some  80  by  40  feet,  in  which  they 
again  opened  school  under  the  protection  of  a 
new  militaiy  officer.  Levi  Coffin  and  I  visited 
the  school  here  while  in  session.  We  found 
about  300  persons,  mostly  children,  crowded 
into  this  building,  with  seats,  &c.,  of  the  rudest 
kind.  We  heard  classes  spell  and  read,  the 
members  of  which  little  more  than  one  year 
ago  did  not  know  a  letter— scarcely  knew  that 
there  were  such  things  as  books,  and  knew 
nothing  of  their  use. 

Opportunity  was  given  to  address  the  school. 
EViend  Coffin  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
England— told  them  of  the  many  kind  friends 
they  have  in  that  oountxy — told  them  of  the 
interest  felt  for  them  by  the  people  of  (Jreat 
Britain  and  of  their  willingness  and  desire  to 
do  what  they  can  to  help  them  in  their  pre- 
sent condition.  He  read  to  the  school  a  letter 
wnfcten  and  signed  by  a  number  of  English 
girls  in  a  school  at  York  who  were  doing  some- 
thing for  them.  It  is  a  sweet  spirited  letter 
and  was  listened  to  by  all  the  scholars  with 
marked  attention.  We  cannot  measure  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  this  people  to  know 
that  an  interest  is  felt  for  them  by  the  Chris- 
tian pubHo  of  England.  The  whole  tendency 
of  slavery  has  been  to  destroy  all  feeling  of 
self-respect — ^to  lead  them  to  think  that  no 
man  cared  for  them— thereby  removing  one 
of  the  great  motives  to  a  worthy  life.  To  give 
them  now  to  feel  that  the  Christian  world  ex- 
pects them  to  be  manly  and  womanly,  will 
have  a  stimulating  and  encouraging  effect. 
Wherever  I  have  visited  a  school  or  addressed 
a  congregation  of  Freedmen  during  my  tour 
of  the  past  few  months  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to 
refer  to  what  our  co-workers  in  Great  Britain 
are  doing.   It  has  been  mv^vilega  to  speak 
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to  Bome  5,000  adnlte  and  ohUdrea— 4o  reveal 
to  them  a  Ba^aoii  of  friends  of  whom  they  had 
Boaroely  heard.  The  oontributions  received 
from  ilie  people  among  whom  70a  now  move 
have  done  much  to  relieve  suffsring  and  to 
snskainthe  work  of  edncation  amcmg  thefreedp 
men  but  i^en  the  kindly  feeling  and  interest 
which  prompted  thoae  contribatUms  are  folly 
known  to  and  nnderBtood  by  the  Freed-man, 
the  fiact  will  awaken  ainoeve  gratitade  to  the 
donors  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  a  new- 
bom  respect  for  themselves.  I  never  before 
saw  so  cleariy  the  moral  eflbct  of  troe  benevo- 
lenoe  on  those  who  are  its  objects. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  a  rave  species  of  bean 
growing  in  the  gardens  at  l^^oamp  from  seed 
that  had  been  presented  by  an  English  horti- 
ouUnrist* 

EendersoiwiUe,  Tennessee, 
We  next  went  to  the  camp  at  Henderson- 
ville,  a  station  on  the  railroad  about  half-way 
between  Gallatin  and  Nashville.  Here  there 
Is  a  camp  of  about  400  freedmen^  located  on 
the  abandoned  fiurm  or  plantation  of  a  Con- 
federate oolonee  who  fell  at  St.  Donelson,  I 
believe.  This  place  was  &voiired  with  an 
abundance  of  timber,  so  that  the  coloured 
pec^lewere  enabled  to  boild  quite  comfort- 
able cabins.  These  are  a  portion  of  the  mul- 
titude that  was  driven  into  KashvlQe  by  the 
advance  of  the  rebel  army  under  Hood, 
by  whieh  all  the  camps  in  Central  Tennessee 
and  Northern  Alabama  and  Geoigia  were  bro- 
ken up  and  destroyed.  These  came  to  Hen- 
derwrnville  stripped  of  almost  everything  but 
the  scanty  clothes  they  had  on,  and  these  were 
worn  and  torn  by  the  trip  they  had  made  in 
waggons,  in  box  railroad  cars,  and  on  foot. 
They  have  been  here  for  several  months, 
but  with  no  means  with  which  to  purchase, 
and  with  neither  the  opportunity  or  ability  to 
make  anything  by  labour,  they  only  have  such 
olothes  as  have  been  distributed  to  them  from 
our  Soaetf.  But  women  who  have  so  many 
diildren  to  care  for  that  no  one  will  hire  them, 
and  aged  and  infirm  persons  who  can  only 
work  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  under  the 
dxreotion  c^the  superintendent  of  the  camp, 
are  raising  about  800  acres  of  com  and  other 
products  which  now  promise  well.  The  crop 
is  to  be  their  own-»«notiier  among  many 


illustrations  that  the  coloured  people  will  woik 
without  the  lash  if  the  common  motives  to 
labour  are  before  them. 

As  soon  as  the  camp  was  established  here 
last  spring  we  sent  two  teachers  there  to  teach 
and  distribute  sullies  among  them.  They 
have  been  labouring  there  some  fbur  months, 
and  already  have  scholars  who  can  read  in 
the  Second  Beader.  To  make  this  plain,  I 
will  say  that  they  are  first  taught  the  alphabet 
and  words  of  one  syllable  on  charts  j  they  are 
thenibrmed  into  classes  in  the  spelling-bo(^ ; 
after  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  they  are 
transferred  to  the  First  Beader;  then  to  the 
Second,  and  so  on  through  the  series  of  six 
books,  the  highest  being  a  complete  rhetorical 
g^de. 

At  Hendersonvllle  there  is  also  an  Oiphan 
Home  or  Asylum  in  which  there  are  now 
about  20  children  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  a  faithfbl  and  kind-hearted  coloured  woman 
— ^though  our  teachers  give  such  goneral  su- 
pervison  ss  it  needs.  We  have  arranged  to 
have  a  comfortable  suit  of  clothes  or  two  made 
up  for  each  of  these  children  from  the  ma- 
terial which  has  been  sent  us  from  England. 
We  have  discovered  that  it  ensures  a  very 
salutary  effect  to  discriminate  as  carefully  as 
may  be  in  our  distributions  giving  the  finer 
and  better  articles  to  those  who  manifest  a 
willingness  to  do  what  they  can.  Of  course 
in  this  none  are  passed  by — none  forgotten  or 
neglected  to  be  relieved — ^but  simply  such  a 
discrimination  is  made  as  will  constantly 
teach  them  that  industry  will  be  rewarded. 
As  many  of  our  schools  are  having  vacation 
and  as  I  wished  the  Industrial  education  at 
the  camp  named  to  have  more  attention  I 
instmcted  our  teachers  to  hold  only  a  fore- 
noon session  of  the  common  school  and  devote 
the  afterpart  of  the  day  to  sewing.  By  de- 
voting so  much  time  to  repairing  and  re- 
making old  clothes  and  making  new,  they 
may  accumalate  a  valuable  store  before  the 
cold  season  shall  be  upon  them.  Of  one 
thing  I  can  assure  you,  Aunt  Hary  (the 
coloured  matron)  will  be  a  happy  woman 
when  the  «*  young'ns"  are  clad  in  their  new 
English  clothes. 

Yours  truly, 

d.  M.  Wji-DBN. 
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CASH 


Mr.  John  P.  Thomason,  Bolton,  ... 
Geo.  Kitching,  M.D.,  Enfeld 
B.  G.  B.  at  Barclay's  ft  Go. ... 
John  D.  Haddon,  Wellington, 

Somerset   

3,  B.,  Stroud,  Gloncestershire 
2nd  remittance  fr.  HalifiEa  through 

Kr.  G.  Webster  

Collected  at  Bamet  through  Hrs. 

W.  Joslin   

G.  A.  Galder,  Esq.,  per  Dr.  F. 

Tomkins   

Messrs.  J.  Corderqyft  Co.,  24^  Too. 

ley  Street   

Mr.  S.  Mays,  through  Barclay's  ... 

J.  W.  Prol^,  

From  Baptist  Sunday  School  Chil- 
dren at  Bye,  Sussex  

From  Manchester  through  Friend's 
Central  Association   800 


0 
0 
1 

0 
12 


70  0  0 
1  13  0 
6  0  0 


0  8  11 
0  0 


£404,  10  5 

Per  Hon.  C  0.  Leigh. 

Birmingham  and  Midland,  F.  A.  A., 

per  B.  H.  Cadbury   200  0  0 

Leeds  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society,  per 

Thomaa  Harvey  50  0  0 

Clogher  Anti-Slarery  Association, 

Augher,  County  Tyrone,  per  Mrs. 

Isabella  Waring  Maxwell  80 

Messrs.  Finlay,  Hodgson,  &  Co.  ...  60 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co  60 

Bev.  J.  Eennie.  Workington,  Cum- 

berland   1 

Bev.  John  Stock,  Devonport   0 


0 
0 
0 

10 
7 


£481  17  6 
Per  Bev.  Crammond  Kennedy. 

Per  F.  G.  Caah,  Esq.,  Gloucester    43  7  0 

Miss  Delvall^  per  Miss  E.  B.  Bacon   0  10  0 

Per.  B.  Cory,  Esq.,  Cardiff   24  0  0 

Miss  Terrey^B  Collecting  Card    ...   0  8  0 

Per  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  Leominster  14   8  6 

Per  Bev.  Thomas  Davey,  Boston...  20  0  0 

Per  J.  H. Watson,  Esq.,  Cockermouth  14  17  7 

-  *        '  4  0  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

1  16  6 
65   1  3 

1  10  0 


By  omission  and  overcharge 

Mr.  Alfred  Whjrmper   

Per  Miss  Ashley   

Balance  of  Profit  on  Concert 
Per  Bev.  Charles  Short,  Swansea 
Per  Henry  Belasco,  Esq  


£180  13  10 


Per  Miss  Sarah  P.  Bemond. 

James  Stansfeld,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mrs.  William  Aahurst   

John  Scott,  Esq  

Little  Maurice  Hill  

Little  Margaret  Hill   

Collection  at  Boelyn  Chapel,  Hamp- 
stead — William  Bobson,  Esq., 
dcdGraying  the  expenses   

Hermann  Brecknell,  Esq^   

John  Bidley,  Esq  

Miss  Korah  Hill  ...  


2  0 
0  10 
0  10 
0  0 
0  0 


13  4 
0  10 
6  0 
0  7 


£22   S  0 


L.L.E.S.,  per  Mrs. 
Hon.  Sec  


P.  A.  Taylor, 


4  0 

5  12 

11  2 
11  15 


Mrs.  Henry  Brown   •15  10  0 

•  £5  10s.  of  this  amount  was  contributed  as 

follows Mrs.  Wood,  £2 ;  Mrs.  Hemming, 

10s.;  Mrs.  Hill,  lOs.;  Mrs.  Slack,  10s.; 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Brown,  10s. ;  Mrs.  Conway,  6s. ; 

Mrs.  Squire,  2s.  6d. ;  Miss  Semes,  2s.  6d. ; 

Mn.  Stedman,  10s. ;  Mrs.  H.  Brown,  10s. 

GOODS. 
Per  Bev.  Crammond  Kennedy. 
Ship  C  431;  New  Brentford  Mrs. 

Haynes   12  19  0 

„     601,  Bath,  B.  P.  Edwards  33  12  3 
„     452, 468,          „         ...  79  11  4 
„     454,      ..         „         ...43   3  7 
„     466,  Leominster,  H.  New- 
man  12   1  8 

„    467,  Camberwell,  MnuCart* 

Wright  29  19  6 

„     610,  Peckham  Bye  Chapel, 

Miss  Syrett  (Xncloeure)   8  0  0 
„     633,  Alnwick,  Miss  Dunbar  10  0  0 
„     668,  664,  Edinburgh,  Bose 
St,  Presbyterian  Church 

A.  Pyfe,  Esq   92   5  11 

463—466,  HaliOu  Freed. 
Men's  Aid  Society,  Chas. 
Webster,  including  cloth 
from  Messrs.  Crossley  to 
the  value  of  £101  7s  6d.  218  7  6 

1  Pkg.  from  Bardfield,  Essex  ...  10  0  0 
4  from  Northampton    62   0  0 

2  from  Leeds   34  0  0 

Besides  others  per  Messrs.  J ohnson. 

Johnsons  &  Co.,  Blomfield  Street 


Total  in  Cash  and  Goods 


£1773  4  1 


Printed  by  Abliss  ANDRXwa,  of  No.  7,  Duke  Street,  Bloomabury,  W.C.,  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
George,  Bloomabuiy,  in  the  Oonnty  of  Middlsieoc. 
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OUR  PLAIN  DUTY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  FREED-MEN  IN 
ABIERICA;  AND  THEIR  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

fix  THB  BEY.  SAMUBL  GABBATT,  M.A., 
One  of  ths  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Freed^Men'a  Aid  Soeieiyf  LoTidon, 

FouB  millions  of  human  beings— men,  women,  and  children— have  passed  in 
America  within  the  last  four  years  out  of  slavery  into  freedom,  and  are  in  argent 
need,  all  of  them  of  education,  which  while  in  bondage  the  law  denied  them,  and 
many  of  them  of  food,  which  they  haye  not  been  accustomed  to  proyide  for 
Uiemselves,  being  fed  by  their  owners  like  his  oxen  or  his  horses. 

It  needed  no  foresight  to  convince  the  most  thoughtless  that  one  result  of 
emancipation  and  the  war  combined  would  be  an  immense  amount  of  want  among 
vast  masses  of  the  coloured  people  whose  masters  were  many  of  them  ruined, 
and  most  of  them  reluctant  to  submit  to  the  change  in  their  relations  with  their 
servants,  and  also  among  other  vast  masses  who  had  flocked  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army.  In  that  flight  from  slavery  many 
must  have  perished,  and  when  the  survivors  reached  their  destination  they  came 
in  naked,  and  footsore,  and  famished,  and  ignorant.  A  miserable  condition 
truly,  but  yet  in  their  eyes  a  happy  one,  because,  as  they  so  constantly  ex- 
pressed it,  their  prayers  were  answered  and  they  would  die  free. 

Writing  for  English  men  and  English  women,  I  need  not  pause  to  explain 
this.  If  any  of  my  readers  think  that  it  would  have  been  happier  for  those 
peojple  to  have  remauved  slaves,  I  do  not  write  for  them,  or  ask  their  help.  It 
is  recorded  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Israelites  that  they  did  once  think  that  slavery 
with  plenty  was  preferable  to  freedom  with  scarcity.  The  Negroes  do  not  think 
so,  and,  in  spite  of  words  which  have  been  spoken  during  the  last  few  years,  I 
will  not  believe  that  any  British  Christian  does  reckon  in  his  heart  that  a 
hungry  freeman  is  worse  off  than  a  pampered  slave. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be  in  this  country  how  great  the  effort 
was  with  which  while  the  war  lasted  negroes  made  their  escape  from  slavery. 
An  impression,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  a  Divine  influence,  that  the  war  would 
result  in  their  deliverance,  and  that  like  the  Israelites  of  old  they  had  only  to 
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stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord/'  a  favourite  text  with  many  of 
them,  restrained  them  from  acts  of  violence,  and  from  attemptmg  flight  under 
hopeless  circumstances. 

But  when  escape  was  possible  they  underwent  willingly  every  risk  and  hard- 
ship to  effect  it.  An  eye-witness  relates  how  while  a  battle  was  raging  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  saw  numbers  of  men,  women  and  children  arrive  within 
the  Federal  lineSi  who  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  slipping  into  freedouL 
<<They  had  no  shelter,  little  clothing,  and  no  food,  but  such  as  the  more 
fortunate  coloured  people  gave  them,  or  such  as  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Socio- 
ties  supplied.  They  arrived  in  the  evening,  some  of  them  having  made  a 
detour  of  sixty  miles,  footsore  of  course  and  wearied.  Some  were  almost  white, 
others  black  as  ebony.  There  was  no  murmuring  among  that  group.  I  took  aside 
nearly  fifty  of  them.  'Are  you  not  tired,'  said  I,  'and  do  you  not  wish  yourself 
back  again  at  the  old  home  ? '  *  Not  so  tired  as  we  were  last  night,'  said  one  of 
them,  with  hope  beaming  in  his  countenance ;  'and  thouglf  we  should  like  to  go 
back  to  the  old  place,  we  came  here  because  we  were  resolved  to  be  firee.' " 
And  Dr.  Tomkins  says  distinctly,  "  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  negro  who  did 
not  spurn  the  idea  of  going  back  into  slavery.  All  desire  to  be  free,  though  they 
may  suffer  and  die."^ 

A  great  duty  lies  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  help  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding  for  the  necessities  of  these  emancipated  slaves. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  very  urgent  necessity  for  assistance. 

One  result  of  so  great  a  war  has  been  the  draining  all  the  resources  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  north  the  support  of  an  army  reckoned  by  millions,  in  the 
south,  in  addition  to  this,  the  presence  of  an  hostile  armed  force  of  such  immense 
magnitude  exacting  contributions,  the  blockade  of  the  ports,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  tiie  compulsory  labour  system  have  exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  country.  And 
while  the  Americans  in  the  Northern  States  are  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  supply  the  necessities  both  of  whites  and  blacks  in  the  South,  Jt  is  a  task  of 
overwhelming  magnitude. 

Writing  firom  Nashville,  Dr.  Walden  states  that  there  are  10,000  coloured 
people  in  that  city  and  its  vicinitj,  of  whom  500  only  are  in  the  Freed-men's 
Gamps.  The  rest  support  themselves  at  present  by  their  own  labour.  But  then, 
as  he  observes,  this  labour  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  army.  As  that 
dissolves,  the  work  it  has  created  ceases.  THe  coloured  soldiers  will  have  to 
make  their  homes  in  the  Freed-men's  camps,  or  in  huts  about  the  city,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  for  them  at  first  to  find  employment.  "  From  the  time,"  he  says,  "the 
grand  problem  before  us  was  first  presented  in  the  course  of  the  providential 

•  •<Beportof&Hiinon  to  the  United  States  from  the  IVeed-men's  Aid  Sooiely,  London," 
by  Fred.  Tomkina,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.«  of  Linoohi's  Inn.  Dr.  Tomkins  adda,  «Nor  did  I 
meet  with  a  confederate  Boldier  " — ^he  taw  many  prisonen  of  war — '*or  white  men  in  the 
Soath,  who  did  not  at  once  admit  without  tlie  BUghtest  hesitatioQ  that  slavery  was  the  oanse 
of  the  war." 
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deyelopement  of  the  irsx,  I  hare  had  an  abiding  faith  in  its  successful  solution; 
the  more  I  trarel  among  iMs  people,  the  more  I  Tisit  them  in  their  lowly  homefr— 
talk  with  them,  and  learn  their  tempers  and  spirits — ^the  less  do  I  have  to  walk  by 
fdth  in  regard  to  their  future;  nevertheless  the  darkest  period  of  their  transition 
from  slttrery  to  freedom  is  not  passed.  Unless  I  greatly  misapprehend  the  signs  of 
the  present  there  will  be  scenes  of  suffering  among  them  as  fearful  in  character, 
and  greater  in  extent,  than  anything  witnessed  during  the  past  four  years."  • 

The  condition  of  the  negroes  on  plantations  is  perhaps  worse :  Go  beyond  these 
cities,  and  we  find  Aere  is  not  a  fourth  of  a  crop  of  produce  in  all  the  South, 
I  can  but  shudder  when  I  think  of  all  the  facts  that  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration in  forming  an  estimate  of  what  is  before  the  Ereed-men  in  their  ciyil 
and  social  exodus.  I  wonder  if  Qod  will  not  strangely  and  powerfully  move 
the  hearts  of  all  the  human  and  philanthropic  to  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  people, 
that  will  more  than  provide  against  the  impending  suffering.  I  trust  He 
will."t 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  great  necessity  of  the  case.  No 
one  is  likely  to  question  the  fact  that  such  a  war  must  be  followed  by  appalling 
distress,  and  that  the  emancipation  of  four  millions  of  people  implies  a  transi- 
tion period,  in  which,  during  the  change  of  owners  into  employers  and  slaves 
into  laboujrers,  great  difficulties  would  arise  in  the  adjustment  of  wages,  and  of  a 
hundred  other  questions,  leaving  out  the  possibility  of  masters  forgetting  that 
they  must  pay,  and  Freed-men  forgetting  that  they  must  work.  The  real  ques* 
tion  which  needs  answering  is  not  as  to  the  necessity  for  help,  but  as  to  the 
poesibUitj  of  making  it  effsctual. 

In  the  aocond  place,  then,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  all  difficulties 
will  be  eventually  surmounted. 

The  American  Government  and  people-«>the  Christian  people  of  the  Korthem, 
and  especially  of  the  New  England  States—ere  setting  themselves  to  work  in 
thorough  earnest:  indeed  they  have  done  so  all  through  the  war.  With  the 
armies  have  gone  forth  Christian  men  and  women,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  and  assisted  by  the  State,  on  the  sole  and  blessed  mission  of 
feeding,  clothing,  and  educating,  those  who  escaped  from  bondage. 

The  Freed-men's  Bureau  is  a  government  office  established  for  the  purpose 
of  tiding  over  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  period.  General  Howard,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  this  establishment,  states  that  its  four  objects  are— first,  to  regu- 
late labour ;  secondly,  to  encourage  education ;  thirdly,  to  form  relief  establish- 
ments ;  and,  fourthly,  to  secure  justice  to  the  freed  people.  For  these  purposes 
the  office  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Government  with  large  powers,  which  seem 
to  have  been  exercised  with  much  wisdom.  General  Howard  has  insisted  on 
the  making  of  contracts  between  the  labourers  and  their  employers,  has  recog. 
mzed  the  agency  of  benevolent  institutions  in  seeking  work  for  unemployed 

•  Letter  from  Dr.  Walden  to  tho  Bev.  H.  K.  Storra,  D.D.,  22nd  July,  1865. 
t  Dr.  Walden's  Letter  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  BtoxxSj  22nd  July,  1865. 
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negroes  and  recommending  negroes  to  employers  in  want  of  hands,  and  has  had 
authority  to  let  lands  abandoned  by  their  owners  and  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Gk)vernment,  in  small  farms,  to  the  Freed-men.  "Immense  numbers  of 
blacks,"  says  Greneral  Howard,  "  have  followed  our  armies  in  their  marches 
through  the  enemy's  country.  Eight  thousand  followed  General  Sherman 
through  South  Carolina.  These  were  all  turned  over  to  general  Saxton,  who 
distributed  them  among  the  islands  abandoned  by  their  owners,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Government.  Each  has  the  rental  of  forty  acres,  more  or 
less.  This  plan,  under  General  Saxton's  supervision,  has  succeeded,  and  has 
been  followed  elsewhere.  Near  Norfolk,  near  Richmond,  and  opposite  Wash- 
ington, abandoned  houses  as  well  as  lands  are  rented  by  coloured  people  or  by 
the  employers  of  such.  All  these  means  have  been  taken  to  give  the  Freed-men 
the  practical  fruits  of  freedom.  Some  may  ask,  Do  they  give  these  results  ? 
In  answer  I  would  say  that  wherever  a  fair  opportunity  for  their  trial  has  been 
given  the  success  has  been  even  greater  than  we  could  have  anticipated.  At 
Davis'  bend,  on  the  Mississippi,  the  coloured  people  have  already  laid  up  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars/'* 

General  Howard  states  that  at  first  the  Government  allowed  the  teachers  of 
schools  to  draw  army  rations,  but  that  this,  being  contrary  to  law,  had  been  of 
necessity  discontinued,  but  that  they  were  still  granted  to  orphan  asylums, 
homes,  and  hospitals  supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contributions,  on  the 
ground  that  most  of  the  inmates  of  them  were  separated  from  their  homes  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  willingness  of  the  Government 
to  do  all  in  their  power.  We  know  by  our  own  experience  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  famine  that  it  is  not  easy,  or  perhaps  desirable,  for  a  government,  as  a 
government,  to  undertake  the  relief  of  distress. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  the  Freed-men's  Bureau  is  securing 
justice  for  the  coloured  man.  General  Howard  drew  up  a  circular  directing 
that  during  the  interregnum  while  the  military  power  was  releasing  its  hold, 
and  the  civil  power  was  not  re-established,  courts  should  be  established  by  the 
officers  of  the  Bureau,  and  that  in  them  the  testimony  of  freed-men  should  be 
received."  In  the  Southern  States  the  laws  do  not  allow  the  evidence  of 
coloured  persons  to  be  received  against  whites.  Till  these  iniquitous  state 
laws  are  repealed  the  ordinary  judges  cannot  do  justice.  The  Freed-men's 
Bureau,  under  the  national  authority,  assumes  the  provisional  power  of  super- 
seding the  State  tribunals. 

•  General  Howard  refers  to  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  white  and  black  race 
living  permanently  together  in  the  country.  He  says :  "  I  know  that  I  can 
employ  a  negro  and  he  and  I  can  live  together,  and  if  that  is  the  case  there  is 
no  reason  why  another  two  cannot  do  so  likewise.  It  shows  that  it  is  not  a 
natural  instinctive  repugnance  in  us  against  the  blacks.    Further,  I  am  con- 


»  Speech  of  General  Howard,  «  New  York  Semi- Weekly  Times,"  August  22nd,  1866. 
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scions  that  I  could  employ  twenty-five  negroes  on  a  farm  and  live  with  them, 
not  only  without  hating  them,  but  could  love  each  and  every  one  of  them.  I 
will  use  that  strong  term.  But,  you  say,  '  that  is  not  social  equality.'  Social 
equality  is  an  absurdity.  It  does  not  exist  anywhere — ^not  here  in  Augusta. 
But,  '  in  talking  of  employing  negroes,  you  suppose  the  white  man  was  superior.' 
Perhaps  in  the  average  he  is.  But  *  would  you  like  to  see  white  men  employed 
by  negroes  V  In  answer  I  would  say  that  in  Washington,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  is  a  coloured  man,  and  he  employs  white  clerks,  who  can  not  only 
endure  the  degradation,  but  are  very  glad  of  the  employment.  He  transacts  a 
very  large  business  at  home  and  with  the  West.  This  may  seem  to  you  an 
anomaly — an  absurdity.  It  is  not ;  it  is  simply  uncommon.  There  is  a  pre- 
judice and  there  is  a  conventionalism  against  it,  but  the  prejudice  is  not  radical 
nor  instinctive,  and  all  conventionalisms  are  liable  to  change." 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  speech  was  not  delivered  in  Boston,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  New  York,  or  even  at  Washington,  but  at  Augusta,  in  the  heart  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  great  depots  of  the  Confederacy.  *  He  goes  on  as  follows 
"  Let  me  tell  you  my  method  of  solving  this  question — ^how  to  rid  ourselves 
of  this  prejudice.  It  is,  get  more  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  That  will  substitute 
love  for  hate  in  our  prejudices.  But,  you  will  say,  '  this  is  not  practical,  the 
love  of  Christ  is  not  so  wide  spread  as  to  render  this  available.'  Well,  then, 
interest  will  do  it.   We  cannot  dispense  with  their  labour." 

And  he  adds  words  which  I  cannot  forbear  quoting :  I  believe  that  when 
God  sent  us  forth  to  liberate  this  oppressed  race  He  did  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  wholly  engulphed.  He  intended  that  they  should  be  free,  and  free 
to  some  purpose.  If  we  attempt  to  re-enslave  them,  or  to  bind  any  heavy 
burdens  upon  them.  He  will  chastise  us  again  and  again.  The  signs  of  the 
times  are  that  God  means  that  we  shall  do  right."  He  concludes  as  follows  :— 
*  The  Bureau  over  which  I  have  been  placed  is  a  responsible  post,  and  in  its 
administration  I  need  your  earnest  support.  Yet  it  is  a  work  that  especially 
needs  the  Divine  blessing.  It  is  God's  work.  It  is  a  benevolent  department 
of  the  Government,  placed  at  Washington,  that  the  Christian  churches  and 
voluntary  benevolent  associations,  and  all  lovers  of  justice  may  have  a  friend 
near  the  head  of  the  Qt)vemment.  They  can  rest  assured  that  their  interests 
will  be  cared  for,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Bureau  to  do  it.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  administration  are  yours,  and  the  country's,  as  well  as 
mine,  and  if  we  discharge  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  doing  what  is  right  in  His 
sight,  and  dealing  justly  with  the  people  for  whose  benefit  the  Bureau  was 
established,  we  may  truly  make  our  nation  what  we  all  wish  to  be,  '  a  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord.' " 

With  such  a  spirit  in  the  Government,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  success 
will  attend  their  eflForts.  They  are  not  only  working  in  earnest,  but  in  the  fear 
of  God ;  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  God  being  publicly  and  nationally 
honoured  and  refusing  His  blessing.   The  voluntary  labourers  to  whom  refe- 
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rence  is  made  have  left  their  homes  to  establish  schools  in  the  Freed-men's 
camps.  In  spite  of  the  prejudice  against  the  black  existing  in  the  North,— of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  this  country,  but  which  is  in  reality  nothing  but 
the  stigma  of  slavery,  which  always  degrades  a  race  in  the  eyes  of  free  men, 
and  is  fast  dying  out,  if  it  is  not  dead  already, — ^numbers  of  devoted  voluntary 
teachers  have^  left  their  comfortable  homes  to  live,  and  some  of  them  to  die, 
among  the  freed  negroes.  Wherever  there  are  masses  of  liberated  slaves  con- 
gregated together,  ladies  from  the  North  are  to  be  found,  like  Florence  Night- 
ingale and  her  companions  in  the  Crimea,  attending  to  hospitals,  distributing 
relief,  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  binding  up  the  wounded  hearts  of  the  long 
oppressed  people.  The  house  of  the  late  President  of  the  Confederate  States  is 
inhabited  by  some  of  them,  who  are  teaching  his  foniier  slaves  to  read  their 
Bibles ;  so  is  the  house  of  Governor  Wise,  who  signed  John  Brown's  death- 
warrant,  a  daughter  of  John  Brown  himself  being  one  of  the  number.  In  fact, 
they  are  showing  in  the  most  marked  manner  their  repentance  for  the  national 
sin  by  wiping  out  its  traces,  and  repaying  in  what  is  more  precious  than  gold 
the  unrequited  labours  of  so  many  generations.  Can  we  doubt  their  success,  or 
refuse  the  share  they  invite  us  to  take  in  it  ? 

Thirdly,  the  results  as  far  as  the  negroes  are  concerned  are  highly  encour- 
aging. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  negroes  on  their  first  deliverance 
from  slavery,  are  not  disposed  to  work  so  much  as  they  ought ;  the  wonder  is 
that  men  accustomed  from  infancy  to  associate  labour  with  the  lash  should  be 
inclined  when  free  to  work  at  all.  That  they  are  so  is  owing  to  the  persevering 
efforts  of  these  Christian  teachers,  and  still  more  to  a  marvellous  Providence, 
which  through  the  dreary  years  of  bondage  has  kept  alive  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance and  prepared  them  for  it. 

Norfolk  is  one  of  the  places  at  which  large  bodies  of  negroes  are  congregated. 
The  following  is  an  account  from  an  English  eye-witness  of  one  of  several 
schools  in  that  place  established  by  the  Freed-men'i^  Aid  Societies,  and  taught 
by  ladies  from  New  England  who  resided  together  in  the  house  of  Captain 
Semmes,  of  the  "Alabama,"  then  in  Richmond— just  before  the  close  of  the  war 
—in  charge  of  the  Confederate  rams.  His  house  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  government  and  converted  into  a  Teachers'  Home.  "  There  were  about  600 
pupils,"  Dr.  Tomkins  writes,  "  on  the  book ;"— this  was  one  school  out  of  many 
there  were  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  old  women.  Men  and 
women  turned  threescore  years  were  learning  to  read ;  some  had  just  learned 
their  letters,  some  could  spell  out  easy  sentences,  some  had  passed  through  the 
first  and  second  readers  and  were  in  the  third,  some  could  read  the  holy  gospels, 
some  few — not  many — could  read  the  epistles.  I  spent  two  hours  visiting  this 
school  and  examining  the  classes.  I  utter  strictly  the  truth  when  I  say  that^ 
Jroung  and  old  alike,  all  axe  resolved  to  learn.  They  find  it  pretty  hard,  they 
say,  but  they  will  not  give  up.  I  did  not  find  a  single  man,  woman,  or  child 
among  the  negroes,  who,  having  begun  to  learn  to  read,  had  given  up  the  ta«k 
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MB  hopeless.  They  are  patient  and  good  leaamers^  and  are  fast  outstripping  the 
poor  nnedncated  whites.  They  sing  and  smile  and  learn.  Thank  6od,  they 
hare  now  many  friends  to  stimulate  them.  The  whole  work  is  being  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  replete  with  religion  that  is  exceedingly  encouraging.  I  can- 
nofc  doubt  but  that  wonderful  results  will  follow. 

"  When  I  saw  those  five  hundred  adults  striying  under  curcumstances  so  little 
fajourable—ibr  most  of  them  were  working  hard  during  the  day— to  acquire 
knowledge, — when  I  saw  them  so  deeply  solicitous  to  read  the  Book  of  God, 
and  felt  that  that  Book  had  been  denied  many  of  them  to  their  old  age,  then  I 
£elt  slarery  to  be  a  huge  o£fence.  I  said  to  one  gray-headed  old  man  who 
seemed  to  be  working  very  hard  at  an  easy  lesson  in  the  Bible,  ^  Why  don't  you 
gire  up?  you  will  soon  Imow  all  about  God's  word  in  a  better  world.'  <  Yes, 
massa,'  said  he,  *  but  I  want  to  know  about  it  in  this. '  Those  people  were  sup-  ' 
porting  the  school  themselves."* 

The  men  were  supporting  by  their  industry  the  school  in  which  they  were 
learning  to  read  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Tomkins  reports  from  yarious  places  he  yisited,  such  as  Boanoke  Island, 
where  there  were  about  three  thousand  negroes,  and  New  Berne  in  North  Caro* 
lina,  at  that  time  a  great  Negro  settlement,  the  most  thorough,  patient  and  suc-> 
cessful  industry.  He  found  them  at  New  Berne  engaged  in  all  the  business  of 
life.  ^'Hundreds,"  he  says,  ''of  heads  of  families  are  earning  a  competency; 
some  are  actually  begining  to  get  wealth.  There  are  men  earning  from  three 
hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  that  city,  men  who  were  but  recently 
slaTes."  In  fact  they  accept  the  duties  of  freedom  as  joyfully  as  its  privileges 
guess,  massa," — said  a  negro,  just  escaped,  in  reply  to  an  observation  by 
Br.  Tomkins  that  some  people  said  they  were  lazy  and  would  not  work — ''that 
if  they  will  give  us  the  chance  they  will  find  out  their  mistake.  I  have  sup- 
ported my  master  and  myself  all  my  life,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
care  of  myself  in  the  fature." 

That  was  in  the  spring  before  the  close  of  the  war.  As  late  as  June  Dr* 
Walden  bears  witness  to  the  industry  of  the  Freed-men  in  places  he  visited« 
In  Davis's  Bend,  which  is  nearly  an  island  formed  by  a  sweep  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  there  are  4,000  emancipated 
negroes,  including  1,250  who  had  been  just  brought  there,  a  flood  having 
destroyed  their  cabins  and  stripped  them  of  everything  which  they  had  gained 
since  their  escape  from  slavery.  Even  these  were  patiently  labouring  to  repair 
their  losses.  The  rest  were  prospering.  "I  questioned,"  Dr.  Walden  says, 
"  many  of  the  coloured  persons  I  met  as  to  their  mode  of  employment,  com« 
pensadcm,  degree  of  contentment,  &c.  The  road  we  followed  led  directly 
through  the  plantations.  The  large  fields  were  planted  mostly  in  cotton,  aome 
parts  in  com*   The  first  man  I  questioned  I  found  to  be  a  hired  hand.  He 
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pointed  us  to  his  employer,  a  man  much  younger  and  quite  as  black  as  him- 
self, named  Willis  Penn.  There  is  a  coloured  man  in  the  island,  a  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  keeps  a  store  here,  and  has  an  interest  in  several  tracts  of  land 
that  are  being  tilled.  Penn  is  one  of  his  partners,  and  is  working  about 
seventy-five  acres.  Montgomery  has  the  store  independent  of  his  other  inte- 
rests, and  has  advanced  capital  to  those  whom  he  has  made  partners  in  r!aising 
a  crop.  Penn  has  two  hands  employed  to  assist  him  in  cultivating  the  seventy- 
five  acres  We  found  him  planting  com  in  a  spot  where  the  cotton  had  been 
« drowned  out'  by  the  recent  high  water. 

"I  next  found  three  women  working  a  large  garden,  and  on  enquiry  ascer- 
tained that  a  small  company  had  formed  themselves  into  a  community  and 
leased  ten  acres,  which  they  were  working  in  common.  By  subsequent  enquiries 
I  learned  that  in  these  two  ways  the  whole  island  is  now  being  worked,  some 
who  were  able  leasing  tracts  and  hiring  help ;  others  banding  themselves  into 
little  communities  to  work  the  land  they  jointly  lease."* 

The  writer  adds  that  some  of  the  lessees  were  coloured  men  from  other 
States,  who  were  free  before  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and  were  drawn 
to  this  spot  by  a  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  others,  both  of  the  lessees  and  the 
hired  labourers,  had  been  formerly  slaves  on  the  estates  they  are  cultivating." 

One  of  these  estates  was  that  of  the  late  Confederate  President,  and  while 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  sort  of  political  justice  here  exhibited — 
his  lands  divided  among  his  bondsmen,  who  cultivate,  as  free-men,  for  their  own 
advantage,  the  acres  which  once  they  worked  under  the  lash,  as  slaves,  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  and  his  house  inhabited  by  teachers  of  those  whom  the 
laws  which  he  fought  to  maintain  forbade  to  be  taught — ^most  Englishmen  will 
hope  that  a  speedy  return  of  Southern  landowners  to  their  allegiance  and  their 
duties  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  prevent  the  actual  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  And,  therefore,  while  these  instances  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  show  the  capabilities  of  the  negro,  and  his  willingness  to  work,  and  open  the 
prospect  of  abundant  prosperity  for  his  race  in  the  future,  we  must  not  regard 
them  as  examples  of  what  is  likely  immediately  to  happen,  except  under  cir- 
cumstances which,  however  favourable  to  the  coloured  people,  we  should 
greatly  regret  if  milder  measures  would  suffice. 

For  the  most  part  we  must  expect  that  the  freed-men  will  be  the  labourers 
of  their  former  owners,  and  pass  through  privation  in  consequence  of  their 
poverty  while  protected  from  their  oppression.  Even  in  Lancashire,  men, 
however  industrious,  could  not  work  when  there  was  no  employment.  The 
Southern  "planters  have  not  the  means,  and  too  often  not  the  will,  to  recommence 
energetically  the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  There  must  be  a  period,  during 
which  wages  will  be  finding  their  level  and  masters  learning  how  to  employ 
free-men,  of  great  and  wide-spread  distress ;  but  the  evident  elasticity  of  the 
negro  oharacter,  and  the  hand  of  God  so  manifest  in  the  whole  of  these  events 
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gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  Christian  men  in  America  and  in  our 
own  country  help  in  the  emergency,  the  difficulties  will  all  be  overcome,  and  a 
once  down-trodden  race  be  transformed  into  an  industrious  peasantry. 

A  fourth  reason  why  we  in  England  should  take  part  in  this  great  act  of 
reparation  to  an  oppressed  people  is  the  fact  that  we  are  partners  in  the 
crime. 

Slavery  was  introduced  into  North  America  and  maintained  there  under  the 
sanction  of  British  laws.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  at  one  period  since  the 
War  of  Independence  the  conscience  of  the  Southern  planters  was  so  moved  by 
the  iniquity  of  a  then  unprofitable  system  that  they  actually  thought  of  abolish- 
ing it,  when  a  sudden  demand  for  cotton  for  the  English  market  silenced  its 
voice,  and  gradually  raised  the  accursed  crime  to  the  level  of  a  Divine  institu* 
tion.  This  was  the  result  simply  of  English  gold.  "In  the  midst  of  our  too 
Pharisaical  self-complacency,  let  us  remember  that  we  have  made  the  South 
what  it  is,"  said  the  <^  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,"  while  the  war  was 
raging.*  "If  slavery  is  an  evil,  we  have  fostered  it;  if  a  crime,  we  are  the 
perpetrators.  Every  factory  we  have  built  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
a  buttress  and  outwork  of  slavery.  We  have  bought  the  produce  of  slaves, 
manufactured  it  in  our  mills,  sold  it  in  our  shops,  and  worn  it  on  our  backs. 
We  have  grown  rich  by  the  toil  of  slaves.  The  great  fortunes  which  have  been 
made  in  these  districts  may  be  traced  to  Southern  plantations  as  much  as  the 
fortunes  of  the  slave-owners  themselves.  We  relieve  ourselves  from  blame  by 
throwing  it  upon  the  system,  but  this  is  the  apology  of  the  slave-owner — the 
chief  difTerence  being  that  he  admires  the  system  of  which  he  pockets  the  gains, 
whUe  we,  in  pocketing  the  gains,  denounce  the  system." 

We  have  suffered  comparatively  little  during  the  American  war.  The  Lan- 
cashire cotton  famine  was  tided  over  with  less  difficulty  than  could  have  been 
expected  to  begin  with,  and  the  nation  was  perhaps  never  richer  than  at  the 
present  moment.  But  surely  we  have  reason  to  fear  lest  He  who  gave,  to  use 
President  Lincoln's  words,  "  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  was 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,"  should  not  leave  England  without  her 
share  in  the  scourge,  as  she  has  shared  so  largely  in  "  the  wealth  piled  by 
bondsmen  by  250  years'  unrequited  toil,"t  and  shall  do  wisely  as  well  as 
rightly  in  taking  our  part  in  the  reparation  by  our  voluntary  offerings.  To  do 
so  on  a  national  scale  would  be  an  act  of  national  repentance,  and  might  avert 
much  evil,  for  with  the  spectacle  of  America  before  our  eyes  who  can  doubt  that 
God  deals  with  nations  retributively,  or  that  God  is  just  ? 

A  fifth  and  last  reason  may  be  drawn  from  the  obligation  which  lies  upon  us 
to  help  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  an  emancipation  which  was  the  result 
in  part  of  our  own  example  and  our  own  expostulations. 

I  pass  over  the  last  five  years  since  the  war  broke  out.   We  shall  be  glad  as 
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a  nation  to  forget  much  that  has  been  said  and  written  under  the  influence  of  a 
temporary  madness,  inflamed  by  a  few  pro-slavery  journalists.  But  in  the  New 
Jersey  Democratic  Convention*  resolutions  have  just  been  passed  ascribing  the 
war  to  "the  fanaticism  of  the  Abolitionists"  in  their  opposition  to  slavery.  And 
had  we  no  share  in  arousing  this  opposition  ?  Half-a-million  signatures  of  women 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  attached  to  an  "  Affectionate  and  Christian  Ad- 
dress" to  their  sisters  the  women  of  the  United  States  of  America"  upon  this  very 
subject,  including  the  names  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  foot  of  the  throne 
downwards,  and  concluding  with  these  noble  words — "  We  acknowledge  with 
grief  and  shame  our  heavy  share  in  this  great  sin.  We  acknowledge  that  our 
forefathers  introduced,  nay,  compelled  the  adoption  of  slavery  in  those  mighty 
colonies.  We  humbly  confess  it  before  Almighty  God ;  and  it  is  because  we  so 
deeply  feel  and  so  unfeignedly  avow  our  own  complicity,  that  we  may  now  ven- 
ture to  implore  your  aid  to  wipe  away  our  conomon  crime  and  our  conomon  dis- 
honour." 

That  address  was  sent  six  years  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  it  had  its  effect. 
"No  one  act,  perhaps,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  <'ever  produced  more  frantic  irritation" 
in  the  slaveholding  states,  "  or  called  out  more  unsparing  abuse.  It  came  with 
the  whole  united  weight  of  the  British  aristocracy  and  commonalty  on  the  most 
diseased  and  sensitive  part  of  our  national  life ;  and  it  stimulated  that  fierce 
excitement  which  was  working  before,  and  has  worked  since  till  it  has  broken 
out  into  open  war." 

It  doubtless  had  its  effect  also  in  strengthening  the  resolution  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery ;  at  all  events  it  helped  to  bring  about  the  consummation,  not 
in  the  way  which  English  women  or  American  women  designed,  but  which 
God  determined;  and  shall  it  be  said  that  now  these  slaves  are  freed,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  provide  means  for  enabling  them  to  meet  the  first  difficulties 
of  their  new  position,  the  women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  ready  to 
denounce  the  crime,  and  own  their  own  complicity  in  it  ten  years  ago  in 
language  so  true  and  just  and  penetrating  as  to  draw  forth  "  a  flood  of  indig- 
nant recrimination  "  from  the  slaveholding  states,  will  withhold  their  silver  and 
their  gold,  and  that  power  of  persuasion  with  which  God  has  endowed  them,  and 
which  they  know  so  well  how  to  use  with  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands? 

Surely  not  I  Nor  must  we  forget  that  if  Englishmen  did  not  address 
them  on  this  subject  collectively,  as  English  women  did,  they  made  Americans 
in  other  ways  conscious  of  their  feelings.  Our  Emancipation  Act  was  their 
continual  reproach,  and  if  we  did  not  speak  they  knew  what  we  thought. 
The  slaveholders  felt  themselves,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  "  under  the  ban 
of  the  civilized  world,"  and  their  fellow-citizens  shared  in  the  dishonour,  and 
while  somewhat  resenting  our  silent  blame  were  stirred  up  by  it  because  they 
know  it  to  be  just, 
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The  tone  adopted  in  this  country  during  the  var  surprised  and  irritated  them, 
as  well  it  might.  But  now  let  them  see  that  we  are  ourselves  again,  and  ready- 
to  take  our  share  in  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  race  we  have  shared  in  op- 
pressing. It  is  our  plain  positive  duty,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  and  the  more 
liberally  the  better  will  it  be  for  us  and  for  them. 


PBOGBESS  AND  PBOMISE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hanrice  Williams,  Esq., 
of  Liverpool,  for  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  Boeton, 
United  States,  well  known  to  onrselveB  i  his 
testimony  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

"Theretomed  soldiers  are  all  absorbed,  yon 
see  few  nniformed— they  seem  to  be  glad  to 
get  them  off  and  to  go  to  work.  It  was  veiy 
fortunate  that  peace  came  in  the  spring,  when 
farm  labourers  were  much  needed.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  Preed-men  vary  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  observer.  I  am  satisfied  that  wher- 
ever they  are  treated  decently  they  work  well 
and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  less  trouble  with 
them  than  with  the  ignorant  whites.  I  also 
feel  very  certain  that  the  rebel  states  will  be 
kept  under  military  control  until  equal  politi- 
cal rights  are  secured  to  all.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  high  price  of  cotton  will  make  a  g^at 
competition  for  negro  labor,  and  when  it  gets 
to  be  time  to  prepare  for  next  yearns  crop,  such 
competition  will  secure  good  treatment  and 
protection  against  abuse.  From  Missouri, 
where  guerillas  prevailed,  we  have  accounts 
of  absolute  peace;  real  estate,  especially  im- 
proved lands,  rising  in  value  very  rapidly; 
neg^roes  returning  to  their  homes,  where  they 
are  employed  for  wages ;  and  rebel  and  union 
soldiers  fraternising  without  the  least  ani- 
mosity. The  other  border  states  cannot  resist 
each  influences,  and  by  another  spring  this 
picture  will  apply  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas.  Such  is  my  view  of  affairs." 

GOODS  WANTED  BY  THE  SOUTH. 
Thb  demand  for  goods  during  the  winter 
promises  to  be  great,  as  the  people  are  in  need 
of  eveiything  from  pins  and  needles  up ;  and, 
what  had  not  I  think  been  much  calculated 
on  by  anybody,  the  negroes  are  coming  for- 
ward as  Imge  consumers.  It  must  be  said,  in 
fact,  that  the  effect  of  emancipation  is  to  fur- 
nish four  millions  of  customers  to  the  North 
for  articlea  which  blacks  never  used  before. 


Their  love  of  good  clothes  is  well  known,  and 
they  now  buy  them,  as  well  as  tea,  ooSee, 
and  other  luxuries,  or,  as  we  should  call  them, 
necessaries,  of  which  in  the  old  slavery  time 
they  knew  nothing.  The  importations,  I  am 
told,  of  the  black  settlements  on  the  Sea 
Islands,  near  Port  Boyal,  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  large  in  value  as  those  of  an  equal 
number  of  New  Englanders.  The  effect  of 
this  great  and  sudden  addition  to  the  demand 
upon  northern  industry  will  doubtless  during 
the  next  year  be  very  large,  and  it  is  already 
felt.  The.  autumn  trade  has  rarely  before 
sprang  up  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  season 
as  this  year,  and  there  is  for  the  north  a  pro- 
mise of  a  winter  of  extraordinary  prosperity 
and  activity. — From  Correspondent  of  "  Daily 
Jfews,"  Now  York,  Sept  2,  1865. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  circulation  of 
theFasBD-MAN  increases.  As  we  are  desi- 
rous of  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  great  work  now  going  on,  we  beg  to 
suggest  to  persons  friendly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Freed-men  that  they  may  greatly  aid 
our  labours  by  donations  for  the  gratuitous 
circulation  of  the  Fbeed-Kan.  Contributiona 
may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Freed- 
Men's  Aid  Society,  or  to  the  Editor,  at  Mr. 
Partridge's,  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 

The  following  important  communication  has 
been  received  in  answer  to  a  document  pre- 
sented by  a  deputation  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee  to  Earl  Bussell : 

"  Foreign  Office,  July  20th,  1865. 

«Sir— I  am  directed  by  Earl  Bussell  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
6th  inst.,  forwarding  a  memorial  of  the  several 
Freed-men's  Aid  Societies  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  North  America ;  and  I  am  to  state 
to  you  in  reply,  that  sympathy  for  those  en- 
gaged in  abolishing  slavery,  and  joy  at  the 
prospect,  have  been  already  expressed  in  Par- 
liament and  in  Despatches. 
J.  flodgkin,  Esq.  A.  H.  Utabd." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  orders  and  enquiries  conceining  Adver- 
tisexnents,  or  other  business  connected  with 
this  Magaiine,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Abliss  Andsews,  7j  Duke  Street,  Blooms- 
bury. 

Wx  are  compelled  to  reserve  many  articles  for 
a  ftitore  issae^  owing  to  great  pressiupe  on 
oar  space. 

OCTOBER,  1865. 

GENERAL  HOWARD. 
Ths  gentleman  whose  name  we  place 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  chosen 
by  the  late  President  as  the  chief  of  the 
Freed-men's  bureau.  This  Bureau  is 
a  department  of  the  Government  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  War  Office ; 
called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
overlooking  and  controlling  the  affairs 
of  the  freed-men  and  the  white  refugees 
of  the  Southern  States.  When  this 
department  was  established,  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  head  was  a  matter  of 
great  anxiety  to  the  friends  of  freedom. 
We  belieye  that  no  better  appointment 
could  have  been  made  than  that  of 
General  Howard  to  this  important  and 
trying  position.  General  Howard  is  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  christian. 
He  was  educated  for  the  nulitary  pro- 
fession at  the  West  Point  Military 
School  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  engaged  as 
a  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Bowdoin 
College,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  at 
once  relinquished  the  toga  and  went 
into  the  army.  His  great  abilities  and 
Bcientiiic  acquirements  secured  for  him 
an  appointment  as  colonel  of  engineers. 


He  serred  with  MoLeUan  before  Rich- 
mond, where  he  lost  an  arm.  He  be- 
came a  general,  saw  much  service 
in  the  South,  and  now  he  presides  over 
the  Freed-Men's  Bureau.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  28th  of  August  last,  General 
Howard  addressed  an  immense  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  behalf  of 
the  Freed-men  of  America.  Every 
portion  of  the  hall  in  which  he  delivered 
his  speech  was  thronged  by  a  most  re^ 
spectable  and  highly  interested  audi- 
ence of  ladies  and  gentlemen  represent- 
ing the  best  circles  of  society  in  the 
city,  together  with  a  number  of  colored 
people,  who  came  to  learn  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  recently  emancipated 
people  of  their  race.  We  regret  our 
space  does  not  allow  of  our  giving  the 
entire  address  of  Greneral  Howard :  we 
will  however  endeavour  to  present  the 
principal  points  in  his  speech. 

The  General  first  gives  an  account 
of  his  appointment,  and  then  says 

All  matters  concerning  refugees,  freed-men 
and  abandoned  lands,  were  committed  to  the 
commission.  Abandoned  and  confbKsated  lands 
were  to  beset  apart  in  a  certain  section,  and 
allotted  to  freed-men.  It  spoke  of  certain 
benevolent  objects,  and  that  was  to  be  the 
whole.  Everything  else  was  to  be  left  to  the 
commisssioner  to  arrange.  As  soon  as  I  had 
got  everything  in  order  at  Washington,  I  made 
my  proposition  to  the  Secretary  of  war  to  sepa- 
rate the  work  into  three  divisions— one  of 
lands,  one  of  labor,  and  another  of  schools^  and 
obtained  as  good  an  officer  from  the  army 
as  I  knew,  for  the  work  of  each  division,  with 
a  corresponding  secretary. 

General  Howard  appointed  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  amongst  them  Colonel 
Eaton,  well  known  to  many  in  this 
country  for  the  active  part  he  has  taken 
in  the  cause  of  the  negro  in  the  West. 
The  General  adds~ 
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The  main  thing  mm  jnrtioo  the  olaim  for 
nmpU  joatioe  Cor  ihe  freed'people.  We  find 
IB  the  Sottih  some  willing  to  aot^  and  acting 
jostly  toward  their  former  glaves.  Othen, 
even  good  men,  are  so  imbued  with  a  life  long 
prcjodioe  that  they  cannot  act  jnetly  toward 
thm.  Still  otheia  will  not.  Now,  some  one 
take  how  doee  the  Borean  propoee  to  seonre 
this  jnstioe  tor  them.  The  War  Department 
hee  eetahllahed  military  depeftanenta  all  over 
the  Booth,  ae  it  it  has  in  the  North*  Officers 
•re  stationed  in  every  state  and  in  all  the  im- 
portant towna  to  oiibroe  the  will  of  the  go- 
verament.  Unfortonately,  many  in  the  South 
and  others,  even  among  onr  own  officers  and 
soldiers,  hate  the  negro.  They  always  have, 
and  they  always  mean  to.  These  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deal  with  justice  towards  the  blacks. 
Others  are  always  finding  difficulties  in  the 
nay,  and  imagine  more  than  they  find.  The 
old  masters  oome  aroond  them  and  persuade 
them  that  either  they  themselves  must  control 
the  negroee,  or  the  (Government  must  exercise 
absolute  aath<»ity  over  them.  Hence  pass 
orders  and  other  odious  restrictions  are  issued 
which  sometimes  almost  make  me  think  it 
impossible  that  the  promise  of  freedom  to  the 
coloured  race  should  be  sustained. 

During  the  last  four  years  General 
Howard  has  studied  slayery  in  the 
South,  he  says :  "  I  studied  the  charac- 
ter of  the  system,  and  concluded  that 
if  certain  features  vhich  were  apparent 
in  it  were  necessarily  attendant  upon  it, 
that  there  vae  something  rotten,  radi- 
cally evil,  in  the  whole  system."  A 
host  of  advisers  were  at  hand  to  in- 
struct the  Head  of  the  New  Depart- 
ment in  his  duties.  General  Howard 
says : 

They  came  to  me  and  advised  me  concerning 
many  matters ;  they  wrote  me  letters  asking 
me  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  telling  me  that 
I  must  not  do  this  or  that,  or  that  I  must  do 
something  else.  I  also  had  letters  from  the 
'North,  eadi  one  proposing  a  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  entire  question,  sometimes  based 
on  experience  in  the  West  Indies,  sometimes 
drawn  from  the  case  of  a  remote  island  in  the 


ocean,  sometimes  from  a  few  months*  expe- 
rience as  teacher  in  the  South.  Thnslhada 
variety  of  plana  from  all  parts  of  the  oountiy, 
every  one  proposing  a  complete  settlement  of 
all  questions.  Hooked  them  all  over,  examined 
them  thoronghly.  I  wished  simply  to  have  the 
best  plan  for  efiiBOting  the  desired  object.  The 
War  D^Murtment  {daced  everything,  letten, 
documents^  recommendations,  &c.,  in  my 
hands.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  set  about  the  work.  Itwouldamnae 
you  to  hear  the  different  projects  whose  adop- 
tion  would  make  all  go  well.  The  claim  of  the 
South  is  that  the  negro  won*t  work.  Every 
man  who  loves  the  institution  is  in  &vour  of 
compelling  the  negro  to  wori^— either  himself 
or  that  the  Gk>vemment  should  by  its  an. 
thority.  This  is  the  spirit  I  have  met,  but  did 
not  intend  to  yield  to.  (Applause.)  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  single  black  who  is  willing  to  be 
a  slave. 

General  Howard  gives  the  method 
and  plan  he  adopted. 

The  firet  business  was  to  regulate  labour. 
There  was  a  variety  of  plans  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this.  One  proposed  that  every 
former  slave  should  leave  his  former  owner, 
and  that  they  should  flock  into  villages  by 
themselves,  where  they  might  live  separated 
from  the  whites,  and  form  a  community. 
Another  wanted  Northern  men  to  emigrate  to 
the  South,  and  employ  the  freed-men  in  cul. 
tivating  the  soil.  Another  wished  to  have 
them  set  to  work  on  the  Pacific  railroad. 
Still  another  thought  they  could  be  most  pro- 
fitably employed  in  constructing  dykes  all 
along  the  HissisBippi  river.  The  plan  adopted 
was  to  have  former  owners,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, who  had  work  to  do,  employ  each  the 
man  who  had  been  his  slave.  I  mean  where 
they  had  not  left  their  own  homes  or  volun- 
tarily returned.  I  knew  that  they  had  been 
able  to  support  their  slaves,  on  their  planta- 
tions, or  rather  that  the  masters  had  been 
supported  by  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  and 
that  very  iMge  fortunes  had  been  made.  The 
system  of  contracts  was  chosen.  — ^Yon  may 
say  that  that  was  already  in  operation.  Well, 
I  mean  that  of  all  the  plans  proposed  and 
tried,  that  was  selected  as  the  best»  lor  the 
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pretent  at  least.  It  waa  detennined  that  the 
oomtraots  should  be  bona  fide  agreements,  in 
which  each  should  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  both  be  held  to  it.  Yon  may  fisk  if  it  is 
practicable  to  make  and  enforce  these  con- 
tracts all  through  the  southern  States.  It 
may  not  be,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bu- 
reau md  of  the  government  to  encourage 
them  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and 
when  made,  to  protect  both  parties  to  the  con 
tract.  Some  may  say  this  is  equivalent  to 
slavery,  and  will  lead  to  the  re-enslavement 
of  the  blacks.  No,  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  contracts  everywhere.  And  the 
evils  of  the  system  are  less  than  by  any  other 
known  one.  Host  of  the  freed-men  being  ig- 
norant of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  liberty  to 
which  they  have  come,  if  imemployed,  they 
accumulate  in  villages,  and  their  idleness  leads 
to  corruption  and  crime.  If  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  enter  into  contracts,  they  are  taught 
that  there  are  duties  as  well  as  privileges  of 
freed-men.  And  the  system  thus  far  has  worked 
well.  The  employers  are  furnished  with 
labourers,  and  the  employers  get  work  and 
wages  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  crops  or  some- 
thing else. 

There  is  a  scientific  beauty  in  the 
clear  conception  which  this  soldier  has 
of  the  nature  of  contractual  obligation. 
He  recognises  that  such  an  obligation 
is  a  *  vinculum  juris' — a  bond  of  law  to 
which  there  are  two  parties,  and  he  re- 
solves to  hold  both  to  their  duties. 
One  would  almost  imagine  that  he  had 
read  the  famous  words  of  the  Boman 
jurist,  "Obligatio  est  juris  vinculum, 
quo  necessitate  adstringimur  alicujus" 
— ^yes,  alicujus — "  solvendae  rei."  Gen- 
eral Howard  well  observes  that  such 
an  obligation  is  not  slavery,  but  is  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  contracts  every- 
vhere.  "  The  second  task  of  the  bu- 
reau," he  says,  "  in  the  interest  of  the 
lato  slaves,  is  the  encouragement  of 
education,"    This  is  excellent : 

The  free  people  are  willing  to  feed  teachers 


if  they  would  only  come  to  them.  I  think  that 
it  win  be  done,  and  it  secures  what  we  want^ 
self-sustaining  schools.  I  have  found  that 
black  people  are  like  other  human  beings— > 
they  have  pride  like  the  white  people.  They 
don't  like  to  be  pauperized  or  regarded  as 
paupers,  and  if  they  can  do  something  to  idd 
in  teaching  themselves,  they  are  glad  to  do  it. 
It  is  found  that  they  will  attend  those  schools 
most  where  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  most. 
The  entire  withdrawal  of  aid  would  spoil  the 
schools ;  it  must  be  withdrawn  gradually.  We 
must  Sid  them  now;  we  afford  the  same 
protection  to  churches;  where  preachers  or 
teachers  desire  help  which  we  can  give  them, 
we  are  glad  to  give  it. 

The  third  means  used  by  the  bureau  for  its 
work  is  the  formation  of  relief  establishments. 
These  I  divide  into  orphan  asylums,  homes, 
and  hospitals.  The  orphan  asylums  are  mostly 
conducted  by  voluntary  associations ;  rations 
are  issued  to  them,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  be  issued  for  some  time;  some  of  these 
contain  striking  cases,  were  relief  is  called  for 
imperatively. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  inte- 
resting in  the  following  extract,  and  in 
the  Socratic  manner  in  which  General 
Howard  conducts  his  argument,  which 
will  recall  to  the  classical  reader  the 
colloquies  recorded  by  Plato  of  the 
great  Athenian. 

When  I  was  in  Washington  a  delegation  from 
South  Carolina  came  to  see  me ;  one  of  them, 
a  very  influential  gentleman,  said,  *<we  went 
to  war  for  two  things ;  one  was  the  eternity  of 
slavery,  the  other  State  supremacy  to  the 
United  States — ^I  state  it  m  so  many  terms^ 
went  to  war  for  two  things ;  the  one  a  wrong, 
to  perpetuate  it,  the  other  to  establish  the 
impossible  problem  that  the  part  is  greater 
than  the  whole."  (Applause.)  He  said  "  we 
have  fiuled  in  both,  and  we  give  it  up."  I  said 
to  him,  "  you  have  given  up  slavery  and  State 
supremacy  (I  do  not  like  State  rights,  but 
State  supremacy),  you  have  given  up  this  P" 
"Yes."  "I  want,  then,  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  "Can  the  blacksmith  know  too 
much  of  his  work  ?  or  the  machinist,  or  the 
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engineer,  or  anj  other  xneohanio?"  He  ad- 
mitted tiiat  no  working  man  could  know  too 
mnch  abont  his  trade  and  business.  "  Well, 
then,"  I  said  to  him,  do  you  admit  that  it  is 
better  for  a  State  to  educate  its  labour  than 
not  to  do  so?"  Tes,  he  would  admit  the 
principle.  "Well,  then,"  I  eaid,  "  if  you  are 
an  influential  man,  go  home  and  work  to 
educate  your  poor  people  witbout  regard  to 
colour."  (Applause.) 

By  our  schools  we  secure  the  gradual  elera- 
Uaa  and  education  of  the  race,  so  that  if  we 
can  go  on  as  we  have  begun,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  are  fitted  for  much  higher 
duties  than  they  are  now  competent  to  perform. 
It  win  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  demand  the  full  ri^ts  of  citizens,  and 
compete  with  the  whites  for  a  fair  chance  in 
labour  and  business. 

General  Howard  touches  upon  the 
question  of  colonization,  and  reminds 
one  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  long 
before  the  war  commenced,  in  his  own 
facetious  manner  proposed  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  slaye-o¥mers  as  the  only 
feasible  plan.    The  General  says : 

Now,  speaking  of  colonization,  I  say  let 
colonization  go  on ;  I  advocate  it.  Colonizing 
agents  came  to  me  and  I  greeted  them  heartily. 
Colonize,  but  do  not  force.  Go  with  themj 
show  them  fine  lands ;  send  them  to  Liberia ; 
but  if  you  wish  to  colonize  by  force,  colonize 
your  enemies  and  not  your  friends.  (Applause.) 

In  almost  the  concluding  paragraph 
this  good  man  says — 

I  am  opposed  to  a  permanent  establishment 
in  Washington  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
bureau  labours.  I  think  our  only  efibrts  should 
be  with  a  view  to  an  end  of  all  this.  The  sub- 
jects are  entirely  matters  for  state  control ; 
and  wh^  any  State  shows  that  it  is  able  and 
willing  to  undertckke  the  work— -willing  to  take 
care  of  its  own  poor,  and  to  deal  justly  with 
its  coloured  people — ^we  shall  be  disposed  to 
let  them ;  not  until  then. 

The  bureau  over  which  I  have  been  placed 
is  a  responsible  post,  and  in  its  administration 
J  need  your  earnest  support.   Yet  it  is  a  work  i 


that  especially  needs  the  Divine  blessing;  it 
is  God's  work.  It  is  a  benevolent  department 
of  the  Govemmenti  placed  at  Washington, 
that  the  Christian  churches  and  voluntary 
benevolent  societies,  and  all  lovers  of  justice, 
may  have  a  friend  near  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

We  ask  all  our  headers  candidly  to 
consider  the  extracts  we  have  the  satis- 
faction— and  s,  high  satisfaction  it  is— 
to  place  before  them.  In  the  tones  of 
this  philanthropist  there  is  the  ring  and 
cadence  of  the  parent  voice.  "Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'* 
It  is  duty — ^the  'quid  oportet,'  what 
ought  I  to  do? — that  engages  this 
man's  thoughts  and  soul.  Bight  nobly 
does  he  conclude : 

There  have  been  times  of  chaos  and  confh* 
sion  when  any  man  who  would  acknowledge 
the  truth  would  say  he  knew  not  what  to  do^ 
when  the  right  might  be  crushed  and  the 
wrong  triumph,  when  the  men  who  loved  their 
country  were  despondent,  down-hearted,  and 
tearful,  and  if  we  do  not  discharge  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  the  fear  of  God,  then, 
my  friends.  He  will  chasten  us  again.  Now, 
to  prevent  this,  it  is  neoeesaiy  for  every  man 
and  child  to  do  his  duty.  I  have  spoken  to 
you  freely  to-night,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
I)atiencej  but  that  you  may  do  your  duty,  I 
trust  you  will  not  stop  here  with  my  remarks. 
Each  man,  woman  and  child  may  ask  what 
ismypart?  What  sacrifice  can  I  make ;  what 
work  have  I  to  do  in  this  peculiar  period  of 
our  country's  history  ?  I  am  almost  as  san- 
guine as  I  was  in  the  war  of  my  country's  suc- 
cess, that  our  nation  will  be  conducted  through 
this  transition  period,  and  be  more  prosperous 
and  become  the  centre  and  outspringing  of 
influences  that  will  not  only  bless  our  country, 
but  be  the  source  of  blessings  to  the  world. 
(Applause.) 


The  Committee  of  the  IVoed-men's  Aid 
Society  meet  every  Monday  at  two  o'clock  at 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society's  Booms,  Ho.  27, 
New  Broad  Street,  City,  B.C. 
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Ws  call  attention  to  the  following  letter  of 
the  Hon.  C.  0.  Leigh.  We  deeply  regret  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Leigh  is  obliged  so  soon  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  The  interest  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Leigh,  both  in  this  conntry  and 
on  the  continent,  rcqnires  to  be  followed  np 
by  himaelf  personally.  The  constant  change 
in  American  advocates  is  both  expensive  and 
involves  a  loss  of  power.  No  one  coold  have 
done  better  than  Levi  Coffin,  Dr.  Storrs,  Sella 
Martin  and  the  Hon.  0.  0.  Leigh. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  "  Frwd-Man." 
Dear  Sir,— Finding  that  the  hot  weather^ 
eKoitement  of  elections,  &o.,  prevented  me 
from  i^pealing  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
to  advantage  on  behalf  of  the  Freed-men,  I 
left  England  for  Gtermany.  My  first  work 
was  to  have  translated  into  German  an  addreis 
and  an  appeal,  which  I  had  done  throogh  the 
V^niin^  of  Dr.  Jacoby  in  Bremen  j  having 
published  five  thousand  of  them,  my  next 
'  woric  was  to  have  them  sent  to  the  various 
newspapers  in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  benevo- 
lent individuals  in  Bremen  and  its  vicinity, 
haidng  first  appointed  a  responsible  Treasurer 
to  receive  all  funds.  I  then  proceeded  to 
Hamburg,  where  the  same  thing  was  done, 
and  in  addition  a  strong  committee  was  formed 
consisting  of  the  firot  merchants  and  bankers 
in  the  place.  From  thence  I  went  to  Berlin, 
and  performed  the  same  labour,  and  effected 
the  same  result.  The  committee  in  Berlin,  how- 
ever, will  be  a  more  general  committee,  and 
will  send  an  appeal  from  this  capital  to  all 
Germany.  I  then  proceeded  to  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Maine,  where  a  similar  committee  was 
created,  and  an  addreas  and  circular  will  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  large  and  flourishing  city.  I  then  went 
to  Heidelbei^  and  interested  the  friends  in  our 
cause.  In  all  these  places,  and  otheis  not 
enumerated,  I  met  with  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  the  strangest  sssurances  were  made  tome 
that  the  negro  should  not  be  forgotten  in  his 
distreis  by  the  Germans,  and  that  we  might 
expect  good  results  from  their  effortsi  in  money 


and  in  clothing.  From  thence  I  went  to  Paris^ 
where  I  found  our  fiiends  mostly  away  from 
the  city,  but  I  made  arrangements  for  a  future 
meeting,  which  I  am  now  preparing  to  attend. 
I  trust  I  shall  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  orga- 
nize a  central  committee  in  Paris,  and  have 
auxiliaries  throughout  the  departments  in 
France— for  the  French  are  in  earnest  in  this 
matter,  and  appear  detennined  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  poor  blacks;  all  classes  of  the 
people  are  interested  in  the  work,  and  we  are 
in*  hopes  of  making  it  yet  more  general.  The 
ladies  in  Paris  have  exerted  themselves  nobly : 
84,000  francs  have  already  been  collected  by 
them  alone;  many  garments  have  been  made 
and  shipped  to  New  York.  The  Freemasons 
also  are  taking  up  collectioDS  in  their  lodges. 
The  same  good  work  is  going  on  in  Switzer- 
land;  Dr.  D'Aubign^  has  written  a  fervent 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Freed-men ;  H.  Ler- 
ment^  avocftt^  is  president  of  the  Association ; 
M.  Boissier  and  M.  Turlinden,  avocat,  seore- 
titties;  and  M.  Martin  Charles  agent.  The 
head  quarters  are  in  Geneva,  but  they  hopo 
soon  to  have  auxiliaries  in  all  Switzerland. 
The  ladies  in  Geneva  have  collected  some 
8,000  francs,  and  have  made  up  880  garments 
for  women  and  children,  valued  at  2,500  francs. 
These  goods  are  now  on  their  way  to  tho 
Freed-men.  Thus  this  charitable  and  humane 
work  is  calling  up  the  benevolent  and  the  good 
of  many  different  nations,  creating  a  commu- 
nity of  interests,  a  bond  of  union,  a  brother- 
hood, working  goodwill  towards  each  other, 
and  in  the  hands  of,  and  directed  by,  our 
common  Father,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  means 
He  is  using  to  bring  about  that  long-promised 
day  when  war,  that  scourge  of  humanity,  will 
no  more  exist— when  the  horrid  engines  of 
death  will  be  turned  into  implements  of  agri- 
culture, and  none  shall  hurt  or  destroy,  but 
all  shall  be  ready  to  help  his  brother,  and 
universal  and  continued  peace  exist.  Thtis 
this  charity  is  doubly  blessed — ^it  blesses  those 
that  give  and  those  that  receive. 

No  one  more  regrets  than  myself  that  I  am 
compelled  to  quit  this  interesting  field  of  la- 
bour, where  so  much  good  can  be  done,  both 
for  the  black  and  the  common  cause  of  hu- 
manity. Up  to  the  first  of  November  I  pro- 
pose to  prosecute  the  work  on  the  continent, 
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and  then  return  to  my  de&r  natire  land,  where 
I  hoie  still  to  continne  labouring  for  the  good 
of  in  J  black  brother. 

Tonrs  truly, 
Oha8.  G.  Liioh. 

LETTEB  FBOM 
THI  EBV.  J.  M.  WALDEN,  M.  A. 

Cincinnati,  Jnlj  26, 1865. 
Ber.  H.  H.  Stem,  D.D.,  London,  England. 
Hy  Dear  Brother, 
In  my  last  letter  to  yon  I  spoke  of  the  grow- 
ing magnitude  of  the  work  before  ns  in  con- 
nection with  a  statement  as  to  what  wonld 
be  the  local  demand  at  Nashyille.  Since  my 
retom  to  Cincinnati  I  hare  received  a  com- 
munication from  John  Ogden,  a  very  compe- 
tent person  whom  we  appointed  to  act  as  Field 
Agent  in  Central  and  Eastern  Tennessee  and 
Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia,  with  delega- 
ted authority  to  orgaize  and  establish  schools 
where  an  immediate  demand  should  exist. 
From  this  letter  I  find  a  confirmation  of  all 
that  I  have  written  in  regard  to  the  probable 
extent  of  the  work  in  that  vast  region.  I 
will  transcribe  such  paragraphs  as  I  think  will 
be  interesting  to  you  and  all  others  who  are 
anxious  to  gather  information  in  regard  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  Freed  people  of 
America. 

I  may  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ogden  that  he 
has  been  a  practical  educator  for  years,  has 
been  Principal  of  the  Ohio  State  Normal 
School,  and  otherwise  prominently  identified 
with  the  educational  system  of  this  state. 

"  Chatanoogai  Tenn.,  July  17. 
«» Eev.  J.  M.  Walden,  D.D. 

"Dear  Sir,— Tour  excellent  letter  of  in- 
structions was  not  received  until  this  morn- 
ing. I  was  glad  to  know  that  my  course  met 
your  apint>bation.  I  agree  with  you  in  refe- 
rence to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  prosecuted. 

« I  returned  from  my  trip  in  Central 
Georgia  last  Saturday,  the  16th.  1  found  the 
work  there  immense.  In  conversation  with 
General  Wilson  on  the  subject  he  remarked 
that  we  needed  five  hundred  teachers  for  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  that  if  we  would  fhr- 
niflh  them  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid 
in  the  work.   He  granted  me  aU  the  build- 


ings I  desired  in  Macon.  In  Atlanta  I  efifected 
a  temporary  organization  by  appointing  Bev. 
David  Young  superintendent,  and  three  co- 
loured persons,  whom  on  examination  I  found 
competent,  as  assistant  teachers. 

I  effected  a  similar  organisation  in  Macon 
by  appointing  two  white  ladies  as  teachers 
who  were  already  in  the  work,  and  ten  co- 
loured assistants.  There  were  nearly  a  dozen 
schools  in  Macon  taught  (?)  by  coloured  per- 
sons. The  inefficiency  of  the  teachers  made  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  these,  and  in  their 
stead  I  organized  six  schools  with  the  above- 
named  twelve  teachers,  and  more  than  six 
hundred  pupils.  There  are  perhaps  two 
thousand  children  in  Macon  that  can  be  and 
should  be  brought  into  schools.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  and  the  fact  that  the  towns  below 
this  point  are  almost  as  populous  and  quite  as 
needy,  would  it  not  be  well  for  me  to  make 
Macon  my  head-quarters  when  I  return,  and 
work  from  that  point  to  the  adjacent  towns  P 
This  I  trust  wiil  be  in  accordance  with  your 
views. 

"I  wish  to  make  the  schools  at  Macon  the 
model  for  the  State.  General  Wilson  has 
given  me  assurances  that  Government  will 
furnish  all  the  buildings  we  shall  need. 

"  At  present  our  schools  are  in  the  coloured 
churches,  except  one  in  the  old  Presbyterian 
church  on  Fourth-street  After  organizing 
these  schools  I  watched  them  two  or  three 
days,  and  am  satisfied  they  will  do  well  till  I 
can  return.  Then  I  wish  to  superintend  them 
myself,  and  I  want  at  least  fifteen  of  the  best 
teachers  that  can  be  found  among  our  api^i- 
cants.  I  have  great  confidence  that  with  the 
proper  fiEUsilities  (such  as  I  think  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Macon)  I  can  make  these  schools 
popular  even  in  the  South.  And  then  this 
place  is  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Assis- 
tant-Commander of  the  Freed-men's  Bureau 
for  the  State  of  Georgia. 

« I  saw  General  Winslow  at  Atlanta.  He 
gave  me  the  same  jnivOeges  and  encourage- 
ment that  I  obtained  from  General  Wilson  at 
Macon.  The  only  reason  why  I  did  not  pro- 
vide for  more  schools  at  Atlanta  was  the 
scarcity  of  buildings.  Shall  we  bo  able  to 
erect  a  suitable  building  there  this  fall  ? 

••Thus,  you  see,  these  twp  points,  Maoon 
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and  Atlanta,  are  to  hb  the  moat  inqwrtant  in 
this  part  of  the  South.  As  now  seciired  they 
will  be  oentrea  at  which  and  firom  which  we 
may  Bnoceasfnlly  work ;  and  if  the  neoessaiy 
means  can  be  had  I  think  oxtr  CommiBsion 
will  be  able  to  do  more  than  at  any  othur 
pointB  within  the  tenitoiy  I  have  canTassed. 
Gommnnication  is  now  open  to  all  parts  in 
this  part  of  the  State— a  &ct  that  increases 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  points 
named." 

Hy  dear  Brother,  in  the  above  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Ogden's  letter  he  dwells  upon  the 
educational  wants  of  the  section  through 
which  he  has  passed.  These  are  what  would 
be  the  most  obvious  to  a  practical  educa- 
tor. It  will  therefore  be  proper  for  me  to 
add  a  remark  or  two  in  regard  to  other  de- 
partments of  our  work.  When  a  part  of  the 
oountry  is  just  thrown  open  to  us,  the  extent 
of  the  educational  wants  of  the  free  people  is 
a  fair  measure  of  their  other  wants,  of  the 
eadsting  demand  for  industrial  schools,  oiphan 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  for  the  means  of  im< 
mediate  reUef  such  as  clothing,  bedding,  &c.| 
and  of  self-help,  as  axesj  fanning  tools,  seeds, 
in  their  season.  And  I  may  further  add 
that  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
Southern  States  the  greater  becomes  the  des- 
titution of  all  classes,  whites  as  well  as 
blacks )  and  if  the  whites  are  now  in  reduced 
and  even  destitute  conditioni  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  that  class  who  have  always 
been  compelled  to  depend  on  them  for  food 
and  raiment  and  shelter :  I  met  in  Nashville 
with  a  man  who,  when  the  war  broke  out,  was 
worth  a  million  and  a-half,  that  is  now  re- 
duced to  comparative  poverty.  Amid  such 
wrecks  of  fortune  how  many  freed  people,  old 
and  young,  are  thrown  upon  the  strand, 
homeless  and  helpless, 

TouxB  trulyi 

J.  H.  Waldbk. 


LBTTEE  FBOM  W.  G.  HAWKINS. 

Norfolk  Ya.,  June  18th,  1865. 
Dear  Mr.  Leigh, 
This  is  the  fint  leisure  moment  I  have 
had  for  several  weeks,  and  now  lam  eigoying 
the  bleasixig  on  this  quiet  Sabbath  morning 
Ckuvenunant  hM  no  transportation. 


We,  that  is  Bev.  Bs^j.  W.  Fond,  and  myKlf 
are  on  our  way  to  Boanohs  Islaxid,  NewberOt 
Baldgfa,  Goldsborough,  Bichmond,  Ac.  We 
have  just  reached  here  after  a  conference  with 
Gen.  Howard,  head  oftheFreed-men's  Bureau, 
who  has  given  us  every  fiunlity  in  his  power 
for  seeing  and  confming  with  the  Commission' 
era  in  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The 
organisation  of  the  Bureau  wiU  in  time  bring 
things  into  greater  system  and  mmphaty  of 
working.   We  now  understand  what  we  are 
expected  to  do,  and  what  the  Government  or 
Bureau  will  do  for  us.  The  Bureau  accepts 
the  care  of  four  millions  of  emancipated  slaves, 
and  will  endeavour  to  provide  for  their  wants^ 
socially  intellectnally,  and  religiously.  To  do 
this  snocessfully  the  Bureau  will  throw  a  laiga 
share  of  the  work  upon  the  various  Freed* 
Men's  jkssooiations.  Congress  gave  the  Bureau 
no  money,  but  in  lieu  of  money,  connected  it 
with  the  amy,  and  it  is  officered  by  good  and 
wise  men,  already  in  oommiarionand  receiving 
pay.  Gen.  Hofrard  thinks  he  may  even  obtain 
some  good  superintendents  of  education  among 
the  officers  thus  relieving  us  of  their  support. 
But  for  teaohen  and  their  siqiport  he  will  de- 
pend upon  the  friends  of  emancipation.  We 
shall  therefore  have  to  increase  largely  our 
funds.   Col.  0.  Brown  told  me  yesterday  that 
2,000  teachers  would  be  needed  in  this  state 
alone.   There  is  a  population  of  600,000  ne- 
groes in  Virginia :  100,000  of  these  oonld  be 
brought  under  instruction  if  the  teachers  and 
their  support  could  be  obtained.  The  Bureau 
will  also  depend  on  us  for  material  aid  in  the 
relief  of  suffering.   Cols.  Brown  and  Whittle- 
sey, the  latter  of  North  Carolina,  favour  the 
establishment  of  Freed-men's  stores  at  oonve> 
nient  points,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that  with 
judicious  management  these  stores  can  be 
made  self-supporting.  The  Government  seems 
dirposed  to  give  the  Bureau  all  the  land  they 
need :  there  is  much  that  is  abandoned,  and 
much  that  could  be  bought  cheap.  **Industr/' 
is  to  be  the  vratchword  of  the  Bureau,  and  to 
this  end  all  kinds  of  simple  mechanic  arts  will 
be  encouraged. 

Section  X  of  Circular  5,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  directs  that  "Assis- 
tant Commisioners  will  aid  Refugees  and 
Freed*men  in  aeonxing  titles  to  land  aooogding 
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to  bw.  This  may  be  dooe  indiTidiiAlly  or 
bj  Mcowraging  Joimt  Btock  Com^nies** 
CoL  WhiltleBey  wiahes  me  to  say  that  he  will 
enoomsge  any  peraona  of  hmnane  intentioDB, 
here  or  abroad,  in  the  purchase  of  these  lands, 
whereby  they  may  do  mnoh  for  the  Freed-man, 
and  something  handsome  forthemselTes.  The 
Colonel  thinks  land  in  North  Carolina  good 
forest  land,  or  rather  tmpentine  land  oan  be 
parchased  for  5  dola.  per  acre.  Other  lands 
can  be  obtained  where  the  various  Sonthem 
crops  may  be  raised.  I  woold  adrise  eveiy 
agent  or  aomety  in  England  who  may  contem- 
plate this  kind  of  aid,  to  correspcmd  directly 
with  Col.  E.  Whittleaey,  Baleig^  N.C.  In 
anything  that  tends  to  develop  the  industry 
of  the  Freed^men,  or  poor  'v^tes,  yoa  will 
find  GoL  Whittlesey  a  trae  sympathLser  and 
wiseadtiaer.  The  bad  officers  have  been  re- 
moved firom  Btchmond,  and  the  ease  wilh 
which  it  was  done  shows  that  the  Gkyvermnent 
means  to  sustain  the  Bmrean.  I  was  here  at 
^e  time  Ckd.  Brown  was  apponited  commis- 
sioner, in  fact  I  bron^t  to  hhn  from  Gton. 
Howard  tine  first  notification  of  his  appoint- 
ment. He  went  to  Biohmond  and  conferred 
with  Oens.  Old  and  Patrick,  bnt  they  foond, 
or  fimcied.  they  fonnd,  a  lag  political  thing  in 
the  maoflbgement  of  the  Negro,  and  were  in- 
disposed to  torn  aflSurs  over  to  him,^and,  in 
fiust,  placed  impediments^  in  (his  way.  The 
resnlt  ia,  Oens.  Halleck,  Ord,  Fatriok,  and  the 
whole  tribe  have  had  Ihdr  heads  ont  of^  and 
Gen.  Terry  appmnted  in  their  place.  He  is  a 
Comiecticnt  man,  and  has  always  been  a  con- 
sistent repnblioan.  We  hope  mnch  fimm  him. 
Already  things  are  lookmg  better  in  Bichmond. 
No  more  passes  required  before  children  can 
be  permitted  to  go  to  school;  no  more  patting 
five  negroes  into  coffins  and  standing  them  up 
against  houses  for  passera-by  to  gaie  upon, 
with  molasses  daubed  about  the  head  to  invite 
the  flies.  This  lingering  malignity  of  the 
chivalrona  institation  is  squeiohed.  The  price 
of  honest  labour  is  also  to  be  raised,  and 
planters  wiH  be  reqfoired  to  pay  remunerative 
wages.  All  these  things,  especially  the  estab- 
liriunent  of  the  Bureau  and  the  influence  that 
will  flow  firom  it,  wiU  have  a  good  eflfeot  upon 
the  reoonstmction  of  the  States.  The  sulqect 
cftheKegxoficanohiseis  the  most  peiploBing 


one.    I  think  the  friends  of  emancipation 
should  be  well  contented  to  leave  the  question 
for  the  present^  and  do  that  which  will  make 
the  franchise  certain  to  come  in  a  few  years 
Let  these  people  become  intelligent  and  pos- 
sessed of  proper^,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  in 
advance  of  the  poor  whites,  unless  they  bestir 
themselves  soon,  and  we  cannot  deny  them 
the  right  to  vote.  We  certainly  cannot  tax 
them,  or  make  laws  for  their  guidance  without 
giving  them  some  influence  in  the  making  of 
them.  Never  was  there  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  civil- 
ization in  the  South.   If  we  can  through  this 
Bureau,  plant  common  schools,  with  Northern 
teachers,  in  laige  nimiberB  in  each  state,  and 
have  the  power  of  the  government  to  back  it 
up,  great  results  must  follow.    The  recon- 
structed states  will  not  give  schoohi  to  the 
blacks,  but  if  the  Bureau  continues  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  War  Department  and  officered 
by  some  of  our  best  men,  the  influence  will  be 
irresistable.  The  caste  prejudice  is  however 
very  great,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  South. 
The  returning  rebel  officers,  and  soldim  attri- 
bute all  their  losses  to  the  "  niggers,"  and  are 
very  cruel  to  them.   General  Saxton,  writing 
to  General  Howard,  gives  the  following  account 
which  he  read  the  other  day  to  a  committee 
who  called.    "From  the  'main  land'  the 
report  is  not  so  favourable;  not  far  firom 
Somerville,  South  Carolina,  the  fireed-menare 
terribly  oppressed,  even  worse  than  in  a  state 
of  slavery.   They  have  been  sent  to  work  in 
chain  gangs,  and  often  shot  down  without 
provocation.   Bodies  of  murdered  Freed-men 
have  been  found  in  the  woods  butchered  by 
guerillas,  who  are  banded  together  under  oath 
to  kill  eveiy  able  bodied  freed-man  off  his 
plantation."    The  General  sent  the  whole 
dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  in 
tends  sending  it  to  the  President.  All  these 
things  will  interfere  seriously  with  re-con- 
structioni  and  make  more  necessary  a  stand- 
ing army.   In  many  places,  as  in  Biohmond, 
they  are  purposely  doing  all  they  can  to  ren- 
der the  condition  of  the  freed-man  and  his 
family  worse  than  before  the  war,  by  throwing 
them  unprovided  adrift  upon  the  world,  and 
refusing  to  give  them  adequate  compensation 
foi"  their  labour.   As  to  teachers  of  coloured 
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Bohools,  they  woald  in  some  looalitieB  be  dri- 
Ten  away  if  they  dared  to. 

Bat  the  beneficient  power  of  the  Govem- 
ment  ia  ready  to  be  displayed  everywhere,  and 
besides,  and  better  still  than  all  this,  there  is 
a  Divine  Power  over  all  which  has  thus  far 
led  these  poor  people  from  the  house  of  bon- 
dage, and  will  bring  to  naught  every  device  of 
man  that  would  prevent  justice  and  humanity 
having  their  free  and  complete  dominion. 
Upon  the  whole  we  have  made  great  gain. 
Systems  of  industry  and  education  are  to  be 
inaugurated  over  the  whole  South.  The  power 
of  the  Government  wherever  necessary  will  be 
invoked  to  enforce  themj  just  wages  will  be 
exacted,  and  full  protection  to  all  classes  will 
be  secured.  Orphan  asylums  will  be  erected 
wherever  needed;  poor  farms  will  be  esta- 
blished in  eveiy  county  in  Virginia.  I  see 
not  why  under  all  these  circumstances,  we 
may  not  have  as  fine  a  peasantry  as  exists  in 
any  land.  In  regard  to  the  elective  franchise 
the  following  proposition  has  been  much  de- 
bated as  affording  a  beginning  in  the  rig^t 
direction.  Let  Congress  refuse  to  receive  the 
representatives  from  the  re-constructed  states, 
unless  they  at  first  aMoy^  the  right  of  ballot 
to  the  four  following  classes  of  Negroes 
1st.  The  Coloured  Soldier. 
2nd.  Coloured  property  holders. 
3rd.  All  who  can  read  and  write. 
4th.  All  who  have  for  the  past  four  years 

been  members  of  some  Christian  church. 
I  should  say  a  word  as  to  the  number  of 
teachers  that  will  be  needed:  10,000 could  be 
set  at  work  by  September  or  October  had  we 
the  means  for  employing  so  many.  I  trust  we 
shall  have  the  means  for  sending  at  least  800. 
I  am  now  here  conferring  with  the  commis- 
sioners about  quarters,  school  buildings,  &o., 
BO  that  I  may  go  home  with  some  idea  of  the 
number  we  shall  be  expected  to  send  to  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina. 

I  hope  to  leave  here  to-morrow,  and  on  my 
return  will  endeavour  to  give  you  minute  de- 
tails of  the  condition  of  things.  I  hope  you 
are  pushing  ahead  finely,  with  wisdom  from 
on  high  to  sustain  you  in  overcoming  all  ob- 
stacles.        Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

W.  G.  Hawkins, 
Cor.  Sec, 


BRISTOL  FREUD-MEN'S  AID  ASSOOU- 
TION. 

The  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conmiittee  of  the  British  Freedmen's 
Aid  Associations  was  celebrated  by  a  break- 
fast, provided  by  the  friends  of  the  cause,  at 
the  Victoria-rooms,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  14th, 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  M.P., 
President  of  the  National  Committee,  pre- 
sided, and  there  were  about  two  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  Subsequently 
the  company  adjourned  to  another  room, 
where  a  public  meeting  was  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  Hon.  C. 

C.  Leigh,  of  New  York ;  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of 
Cincinnati;  Rev.  J.  Sella  Martin,  of  New 
York,  and  member  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association;  Mr.  P.  Edwards,  Bath ; 
Colonel  Willoughby,  Bathwick;  Mr.  D.  A. 
Fox,  BiriEcnhead;  Messrs.  W.  Morgan,  A. 
Albright,  W.  H.  Lloyd,  B.  H.  Cadbury,  and 
Rev.  C.  Brittain,  of  Birmingham;  Mr.  P. 
Watson,  Dundee;  Messrs.  Bart  and  J.  Moir, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  W.  Pollard,  Hertford;  Mr.  P. 
Seebohm,  Hitchin;  Messrs.  J.Latchmore  and 
J.  Goddard,  Leicester;  Messrs.  T.  Phillips 
A.  Hampson,  T.  B.  Smithies,  and  Dr.  Fred. 
Tomkins,  London ;  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  W. 
Stokes,^  Manchester;  Mr.  J.  F.  Rutter, Mere ; 
Mr.  Smith,  Southampton ;  Messrs.  C.  and  W. 
S.  Clarice,  Street ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Gallaway,  M. A., 
London;  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Z.  Eastman  (American  Consul),  Revs.  M. 
Caston,  W.  Bruce,  J.  Glendenning,  M.  Dickie, 

D.  Thomas  (Chairman  Congregational  Union), 
W.  M.  Pnnohon,  W.  Sandford,  S.  Hebditch, 
—  Hawkesley,  Messrs.  George  Thomas,  R. 
Charieton,  R.  Fry,  H.  Holland,  F.  V.  Jacques 
(Secretary  Bristol  Society),  H.  0.  Wills,  S. 
Budgett,  W.  H.  Budgett,  R.  Leonard,  G. 
Leonard,  H«  Bennett,  Ac.,  &o. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bruce  offered  np  an  appro- 
priate prayer,  after  which 

Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  treasurer,  read  a  number 
of  letters  from  gentlemen  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  breakfast,  but  who  were  unable 
to  accept  the  invitations.  They  were  from 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Anderson,  D.D.,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Harford,  of  Blaizc  Castle  (who  enclosed 
a  donation  of  iS50)|  the  Treasiirer  of  ihe  Bir- 
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mingliiiTn  and  Midland  Aid  Society  (who  cn- 
dosed  £5),  Hr.  Alfred  Booker,  of  Plymouth; 
Mr.  Samuel  Oumey,  H.P. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.P. ;  Bev.  Wm.  Shaw,  President  of 
theWealeyan  Conference,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr. 
Probert,  &c.,  &o. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  said  when  he  remembered  how  much  and 
important  work  lay  before  the  members  of  the 
Ni^onal  Committee,  he  felt  it  would  not  be 
rig^t  for  him  to  occupy  much  of  the  tone 
which  belonged  to  them  before  the  Committee 
met.  At  the  same  time  he  would  say  a  few 
words  to  express  Ms  sense,  which  he  was  sure 
was  also  the  sense  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Katioiial  Committee,  of  the  kind  md  thorough 
hospitality  which  the  members  of  the  Bristol 
Society  had  extended  to  them.  He  beUeved 
that  great  good  resulted  from  these  meetings, 
at  which  so  many  persons  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  were  brought  together.  Infor- 
mation was  extended  and  sympathy  waa 
ftwakoied  more  thoroughly  than  if  these  meet- 
ings did  not  take  place.  He  thought  there- 
fcnre  that  all  those  who  from  other  pafts  of  the 
country  met  there  that  day  must  feel  with 
him  that  they  owed  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  Bristol  Society  for  invitingf 
them  there  at  that  time,  for  taking  so  much 
time  and  trouble  to  extend  their  hospitality, 
and  for  making  the  arrangements  of  that 
morning.  He  thought,  in  looking  at  the  work 
they  had  in  hand — that  of  extending  informa- 
tion, and  exciting  interest  in  the  subject 
before  them — ^that  they  had  had  to  meet  one 
difficulty — perhaps  less  now  than  before.  That 
difficulty  might  be  felt  in  this  district  also :  it 
was,  that  they  had  been  too  often  considered 
to  be  a  political  society,  united  together  for 
political  objects;  and  that  their  olject  had 
been  more  or  less  to  express  sentiments  of 
partizanship  with  the  North  as  against  the 
South.  That  had  been  thought  to  be  the  case, 
and  many  had  held  back  from  joining  the 
society  through  believing  it.  But  he  was  quite 
sure  ihat  those  who  had  had  the  object  of  the 
society  in  hand  had  done  their  very  best  to 
ftirther  it;  and  they  had  united  with  them 
now  many  who  a  year  ago  would  have  been 
called  Northerners,  and  many  who  would  have 
been  called  Southerners.    Their  object  was 


totally  different  from  any  political  purpose 
(hear,  hear).  But  they  all  united  upon  the 
one  great  principle  that  England  should  ex- 
tend its  charity  to  any  gigantic  suffering 
(applause),  and  Uiat  in  this  case  the  negro  race 
in  the  States  of  America  had  very  peculiar 
claims  upon  us.  He  trusted  that,  if  there  had 
been  objections  on  the  ground  of  supposed 
partizanship,  they  were  dying  away.  Ho 
concluded  by  calling  on 

The  Rev.  W.  Bruce,  who  moved  the  first  re- 
solution, which  was  as  follows : — ^That  ^Hxilst 
this  meeting  rejoices  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
recently  effected  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  would  at  the  same  tune  express 
its  hearty  sympathy  with  those  whose  transi- 
tion from  bondage  to  freedom  is  attended 
with  suffering  of  various  kinds,  and  with  the 
efforts  of  many  of  our  American  brethren  who 
are  engaged  in  the  arduous  work  of  aiding 
them  in  their  difficulties,  md  would  extend  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  following  gentlemen 
who  are  present,  and  who  have  come  to  this 
country  to  advocate  the  claims  of  these  frt)ed- 
men  on  our  sympathy  and  assistance : — ^Hon. 
0.  C.  Leigh,  of  New  York ;  Bev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of 
Cincinnati;  Bev.  J.  Sella  Martin,  of  New 
York."  The  rev.  gentleman  spoke  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  reminded  the  meeting  that 
it  was  the  prerogative  of  God  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil  at  all  times;  and  he  believed  that 
the  good  to  be  educed  out  of  the  present  evil 
was  of  no  ordinary  kind.  There  had  been  the 
abolition  of  slavery  from  the  entire  States  of 
America,  and  the  removal,  therefore,  of  that 
foul  blot  from  our  American  brethren,  whom 
we  loved,  whether  of  North  or  of  South. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, and  in  doing  so  said  he  would  not  stay 
long  between  the  meeting  and  the  tidings 
which  they  would  all  be  desirous  to  hear  from 
their  friends  who  had  come  across  the  Atlantic 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  negro.  This  cause 
demanded  no  argument,  and  we  recognised 
all  the  great  facts.  We  should  therefore  be 
most  anxious  to  learn  how  the  great  task 
which  lay  before  the  civilized  and  the  Christian 
world  was  to  be  performed.  Wo  were  to  look 
at  this  great  fact,  that  whereas  four  millions 
of  our  fellow  beings — four  millions  of  immortal 
souls,  were  joined  but  a  short  time  ago  to 
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bodies  that  were  Bobjeot  to  the  xnost  degradiog 
olayeiy,  to  the  most  hideous  lot  that  conld 
aflOiot  hnjnaiiityi  now  their  ohoing  had  fibUea 
from  them  (hear,  hear);  bat  freedom  ^^d 
oome  to  them  with  deititatioii.  Now,  if  there 
never  bad  been  Blayaiy,  there  never  would 
bava  been  that  destitataon^-ihere  would  have 
been  no  neoeiBity  to  oall  upon  a  nation  8,000 
miles  away  from  the  soene  of  action  for  aasis- 
ianoe.  Were  we  in  any  way  responsible  for 
that  slavevy  P  Had  the  Amerioans  a  rig^t  to 
make  this  oall  upon  nsP  He  thonght  they 
had  (applause).  He  thought  all  CSiristendom 
—all  the  civilized  world— was  implicated  in 
the  great  crime  which  now— thank  God !— was 
drawing  towards  its  termination.  How  was  it 
possible  that  any  nation,  however  eneigetio, 
however  rich,  conld  at  any  moment  supply  all 
the  funds  that  were  necessaiy  for  the  support 
and  sDstentation  of  those  foor  millions  that 
were  thrown  upon  their  hands  ?  Let  each, 
then,  oome  forward  according  to  his  ability, 
and  let  him  j<nn  with  their  American  brethren 
in  this  great  work  (hear,  hear).  He  (the 
learned  speaker)  hoped  he  was  not  trenching 
upon  the  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  chairman  when  he  ^amestly  called  upon 
his  American  friends  to  remember  that  per- 
sonal freedom,  though  an  invaluable  boon, 
was  not  all  which  was  necessary  to  extinguish 
the  debt  which  they  owed  to  tiie  negro.  He 
must  not  be  considered  a  member  of  a  degraded 
caste,  deprived  of  civil  rights  (applause) ;  he 
must  be,  and  he  (the  speaker)tmfited  and  be- 
leived  he  would  be,  ere  long,  considered  as  the 
political  and  the  social  equal  of  those  who 
boasted  of  a  different  colour  of  skin  (applanse). 
He  must  be  equal  before  the  law.  He  had 
just  read  in  the  revised  constitution  of  the 
Imperial  State  of  America,  as  it  was  called  in 
Kew  York,  **Ko  negro  can  sit  upon  a  jury." 
That  was  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  present 
moment,  but  this  law  must  fiJl  before  what 
Ourran  called  the  genius  of  universal  emanci- 
pation (loud  applause). 

Mr.  J.  SiMPSOK,  of  Manchester,  who  had  re- 
oentiy  returned  from  a  four  months*  tour  in  the 
United  States,  gave  some  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  practical  working  of  the 
institations  that  had  been  organised  there  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fieed*nienf  which  he  oonsid- 


ered  would  compare  advantageoody  witli  any 
that  existed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
cotton  fiunine. 

The  Hon.  G.  G.  Leig^,  of  New  York,  next 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  spoke  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  his  mission  in 
Oenhany,  and  Switserland,  where  they  had 
just  commenced  their  operations,  the  ladies  of 
Geneva  having  alread  raised  three  thoussnd 
francs.  The  speaker  then  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  character  of  the  negroes 
as  exemplified  during  the  last  four  yean,  and 
he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  humility,  forbear* 
ance,  and  patience  manifested  by  them  under 
circumstances  of  great  trial,  cmelty  and 
persecution.  He  attributed  this  to  their 
Ghristianity,  for  they  were  a  people  of  fkith  in 
the  Bible,  Gk>d's  promises,  and  fhture  rewarda 
and  punishments.  He  advocated  in  conclusion 
the  education  of  the  negro,  who  was  capable 
under  proper  cultivation  of  being  made  one  oi 
the  best  specimens  of  humanity. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Cincinnati,  after 
thanking  the  people  of  Bristol  for  their  atten* 
dance  that  day,  said  the  next  winter  would,  he 
hoped,  seethe  fireed-men  over  the  worst  of  the 
xirisis,  and  he  stated  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
their  friends  was  to  raise  them  to  such  a  posi* 
tion  that  they  might  stand  on  a  firm  foundation, 
and  claim  all  civil  rights. 

Bev.  H.  I.  Boper  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  president,  and  speaking  of  the  general 
interest  and  influential  concern  which  he  (the 
president)  felt  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
remarked  how  well  it  became  the  conntiymen 
of  a  (ylarkson,  a  Wilberfocoe,  a  Macaulay,  and 
a  Buxton,  to  enter  with  warm  and  generoua 
hearts  into  the  question  of  the  American  freed- 
men  (hear,  hear).  He  (the  speaker)  was  old 
enough  to  remember  when  Wilbeiforoe,  vrith 
his  winning  eloquence,  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  slave,  and  he  listened  to  the  first  speech 
ever  delivered  on  a  public  platform,  now  forty- 
three  years  ago,  by  Babington  Macaulay,  and 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  he  remembered  ilie 
graphic  power  with  which  with  his  fltther,  Za- 
chazy  Macaulay,  by  his  side,  he  delineated  the 
honors  of  slavery.  He  (the  speaker)  shared  in 
the  general  joy  which  was  felt  when  on  the 
memorable  1st  of  August,  ISIS,  England  hav- 
ing paid  down  the  oostly  price  of  twenty 
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mfllions  steiiing  to  bay  off  the  boncU  ofj  the 
bondmen,  die  lifted  np  her  Toice  Mud  sent  it 
aoroflB  the  Atlantio  and  said  to  eyeiy  slave. 
"Yearefree!"  And  now  he  thanked  God  that 
he  had  been  peranttod  to  live  to  see  the  end 
of  that  vile,  aoorased  thing— Ameiioaa  slaTery 
(load  i^iplaas^  He  spoke  hig^  of  the  large- 
hesrtedness  of  the  Sooie^  of  Triends— iHio 
had  heraditaiy  hostilitsr  to  the  demon  of 
atavery— 4ofrarda  the  fJcead^iMB,  and  said  that 
tibiitj  jaani  ago  ikej  did  mote  than  any  other 
society  of  OhrlstisnB  towards  ihe  emancipation 
of  Ingland'a  own  slaves  (^pplanse). 

Mr.  Robert  Charleton  seconded  the  reeo- 
Intion,  and  the  Bev.  D.  Thomas  having  briefly 
qK>ken  upon  the  motioo,  it  was  nnanimoosly 
cairied,  and  the  President  having  replied,  the 
meetiiig  separated. 

THE  OOMMTTTEB 
Met  directly  after  for  the  transactitm  of  bnsi- 
nesB,  Sir  T.  F.  Bozton,  Bart.,  presided,  and 
there  were  representatives  of  the  different 
Bociefcies  present.  The  meeting,  which  lasted 
fbor  hoars,  vras  oocapied  with  diacnssftDS  upon 
varioas  milgeots. 

THE  SSGOND  MEETING 
Wss  held  at  the  same  place  in  the  evening, 
nnder  the  pcesidency  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  W. 
Vaish. 

The  Mayor  opened  the  meeting,  and  said  he 
trasted  thai  throagh  the  oo-qperatkm  of  En- 
glidmien  and  Americans  in  tiie  work  of  be- 
nevolence, the  spirit  of  aniversal  brotherhood, 
and  goodwill  amongst  men  would  be  promoted 
and  increased.  He  then  read  a  statement  to 
the  ^ect  that  upwards  of  £1,400  had  been 
snbecribed  to  tiie  ftmds  of  the  Bristol  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  since  its  formation  in  last 
March.  Of  this  sum  £600  had  been  remitted 
to  the  "  Friend^  Oentral  Ckmimittee"  in  Lon- 
don, and  by  them  forwarded  to  different  asso- 
ciations in  America.  £200  had  been  recently 
appropriated,  directly,  to  the  Western  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Association  at  Cincinnati^  More 
than  £i00  had  been  expended  in  materials  for 
clothing,  and  about  6,000  useful  articles  of 
clothing  made  from  these  materials  by  the 
kind  industry  of  some  hundreds  of  Bristol  and 
Clifton  ladies,  had  already  been  shipped  from 
Liverpool  and  diBtribated  in  America.  Besides 


these  5,000  articles  aJready  shipped,  there 
were  probably  1,000  more  now  ready  for 
packing,  and  several  hundreds  in  the  hands  of 
ladies  in  the  process  of  making. 

Mr.  J.  Davis  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  the 
society  was  sectarian,  an  idea  that  had  gone 
abroad  in  tiie  ooontry. 

Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  tiien  moved  the  first 
resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  rejoicing 
the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  and  ofllsred  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Leigh,  Bev.  Dr. 
Storrs,  and  the  Bev.  Sella  Martin. 

Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  of  London,  stated  that 
SirT.  F.Buxton  had  Just  handed  him  a  cheque 
for  £200  towards  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, being  a  gift  from  the  Dowager  Lady 
Buxton  (loud  applause). 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jooepk 
Simps(m,  and  supported  by  the  Bev.  W.  M. 
Punshon,  M.A.,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  and 
having  been  carried,  the  Hon.  C.  0.  Leigh, 
Dr.  Storrs,  and  the  Bev.  Bella  Martin  replied 
to  it 

The  Bev.  0.  Brittain  moved  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  foriQation  of  a  national  com- 
mittee, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Budgett 
and  adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  presiding 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Thi  Bichmond  Bepublic  announces  as  about 
to  appear.  Circular  Ko.  1  from  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Beftigees,  Freed-men  and  Abandoned  Lands, 
which  sets  apart  for  the  use  of  loyal  refogees 
and  freed-men  certain  tracts  orpmels  of  land 
and  other  property  within  tiie  State  of  Virgi- 
nia, to  which  the  United  States  have  acquired 
title  by  confiscation.  These  lands,  thousands 
of  acres,  lie  in  the  counties  of  Loudon,  Fairfiur, 
Elizabeth  city.  Prince  William,  Warwick,Tork, 
Norfolk,  and  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, The  Bepublic  says  this  order  will  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  publications. 

Fjuindb  of  the  cause  are  earnestly  requested 
to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  this  journal.  It 
may  be  obtained  dirough  any  respectable 
bodEseller,  or  direct  from  the  c^Boe. 
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PREED-MEN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 

BECEIPTS  FOR  PART  OF  AUGUST,  AND  PART  OP  SEPT.,  1866. 


CASH 

T.  Bangham,  Esq.,  Tenbury  

Mrs.  Green  i»   

Mrs.  Bayley  »   

Mrs.  M.  Heighway,  Manor  Hall, 

Limesham   

Mr.  T.  Seager,  Wesooit,  nr  Dorking 

Mrs.  Byeline  Seorefcar   

Mm.  B.  Turner,  Norwood   

Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  Hitchin  

Leeds  Association  

Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  London 


1  0 
0  10 
0  6 


Collection  at  Forest  Gate  Chapel..  11  18 


Dowager  Lady  Buxton.. 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 


..200  0 
..200  0 


£481  8  0 


GOODS. 
Case  642,  648>  Northampton 

Per  Hon.  C  0.  Leigh. 

Boston  Freed-men's  Aid  Society, 

per  S.  VeaU,  Esq  20 

Luton  Freed-men's  Aid  Society, 

per  H.  Brown,  jun..  Esq  40 

Carlisle  Freed-men's  Aid  Society, 

per  Rev.  J.  B.  Hargraves  25  0 

Sheffield  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  488  19 
Per  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyoe,  Bishopsgate 

Street,  Within   187  6 

Traveller   0  2 

Miss  B.  M.  Jones,  Collecting  Card  1 
Per  Rev.  T.  Barras,  Peterborough  20 
Baptist  Church,  Imber,  Wilts,  per 

Rev.  J.  Feltham  ^  1 

Mrs.  G.  Lundie  Duncan   2 

W.  H.  Collingridge,  Esq   2 

Miss  S.  Rous,  2nd  Collecting  Card  8 


17  9  10 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
9 


£725  18  8 


GOODS. 

Ship  C  681,  Halifax  Freed-men's 
Aid  Society,  per  C.  Web- 
ster, Esq.  (additional)     85  0  0 
„    468,  Per  W.  B.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Frome    85  19  2^ 

„    460,  Unknown   12  0  0 

»»    592,  Working  Men,  Broms  88  16  9 
»»    679—680,  Per  Thomas  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  Leeds  ...  48  0  0 

„    686,  Ladies  of  Leeds  18  0  0 

„    605,  Per  Thomas  Harvey 

Esq.,  Leeds.  18  0  0 

„    566|  Per  Mrs.  Townley,  ... 

London  86  18  9 

Miss  M'Owan,  Bowden  8  10  0 
,9    641|  Per  J.  H.  Watson,  Esq. 

Cockermouth     ...  18  0  0 
Per  W.  J.  Smyth,  Esq. 

Belfast   46  0  0 

^    Per  J.  Slatter,  Esq. 

Battle    4  0  0 

II    547,  Per  James  Wells,  Esq. 

Northampton     ...  61  11  8 
,y    618|  Sundry  Contributions 
from  Cheltenham, 
Bermondsey,  &c.     55  12  6 
Per  Mrs.  T.  A.  Burr, 

London,  (4th  case)  89  0  0 


£453 

Per  Rev.  Sella  Martin. 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Society  150 


8  5i 


Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Liverpool 
John  Cropper,  Esq.       ...  .. 

T.  Hughes,  Esq  

J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq  

R.  C.  L.  Bevan,  Esq  

NoeVs  Collection   

Per  Mr.  Harvey,  Leeds  

Friends'  Central  Committee 
National  Committee   


Total  in  Cash  and  Goods 


...  50 
...  50 
...  5 
...  5 
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THE  COTTON  QUESTION, 

BY  THE  BEY.  SELLA  If  ABTIN. 

R$adfir$t  at  the  Social  Boienee  Congress  BhejSHeld;  specially  coviribuUd  to  the  Freed-Ma/n 

hy  the  Author, 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNa  the  unrealized  desire  of  those  who,  in  their  dream  of 
success,  saw  cotton  enthroned  and  crowned  king — such  a  king  as  would  make 
eyen  England  bend  the  supple  hinges  of  the  knee  to  procure  his  favour ;  not- 
withstanding the  unrealized  dream  that  England  would  make  haste  to  do  him 
honour  by  aiding  in  securing  his  success,  or  become  his  ally  in  misfortune,  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  assertion  of  his  adherents,  that  Cotton  is  King. 

The  cotton  that  grows  in  the  pod,  the  labourer  who  picks  it,  the  gin  that  cleans 
it,  the  press  that  packs  it  into  bales,  the  ship  that  transports  it,  the  commission 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  labourer  at  the  loom,  the  printer  of  its  patterns, 
the  dry-goods  merchant,  the  people  who  wear  it,  the  rag-picker  who  gathers  it 
when  it  is  worn  out,  the  paper-maker  who  uses  the  rags  in  manufacture,  the 
stationer  who  sells  the  paper,  the  writer  who  transfers  his  thoughts  to  it,  the 
printer  who  prints  the  thoughts,  the  ink-maker  who  depends  upon  its  use,  the  , 
bookseller  who  disposes  of  the  works,  and  those  who  read  the  printing  upon  the 
paper, — all  these,  in  their  commercial  relations  and  aspects,  countenance  the 
claim  of  his  majesty,  if  not  to  a  kingdom,  at  least  to  a  yery  large  principality. 

Shall  he  be  a  despot  or  a  constitutional  monarch  ?  that  is  the  question, — a 
question,  the  immediate  issues  of  which  affect  the  political  bearings  and  pros- 
perity of  America;  at  the  same  time  affecting,  and  that  not  very  remotely,  the 
mercantile  success  of  the  three  foremost  nations  of  Christendom. 

In  seeking  a  solution  of  this  problem,  let  ms  inquire  briefly  what  is  cotton, 
and  how4^is  cultivated. 

What  is  Cotton?  It  is  a  plant  with  a  strong  and  vigorous  root,  a  quickly 
growing,  rank  and  prolific  stalk,  with  an  abundant,  capricious,  but  valuable 
product. 

The  soil  on  which  it  grows  must  be  prolific,  but  not  too  rank.  The  ground 
on  which  it  is  for  the  first  time  produced  must  be  chastened  by  maize  and 
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pumpkins,  which  are  gross  in  their  nature.  So  exhausting  is  cotton,  that  the 
land  on  which  it  grows  must  be  left  to  rest  every  third  year  at  least.  And  even 
then,  the  stalk — ^which,  on  account  of  its  gross  cellular  formation,  its  rank  juices, 
and  its  weakness  of  fibre,  decays  as  quickly  as  it  grows — the  stalk,  or  its  che- 
mical equivalents,  must  form  the  manure  which  makea  possible  a  second  crop. 

The  nature  of  this  plant  requires  three  things  in  its  production.  It  requires 
promptitude  in  planting,  constancy  of  attendance  while  growing,  and  great 
application  in  the  gathering.  Its  culture  is  attended  by  these  evils,  namely, 
malaria  in  its  locality,  and  rheumatic  tendencies  in  its  gatherers,  on  account  of 
the  dew  that  hangs  about  its  pods  and  its  abundant  leaves,  which  keeps  the  hands 
and  garments  of  its  gatherers  wet  for  many  hours  in  the  early  morning  It  is  I 
also  generally  exhausting  to  the  whole  system  of  the  labourer,  since  to  preserve 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  cotton,  he  must  work  not  only  all  day,  but  late  at 
night,  to  press  into  bales  the  picking  of  the  preceding  day,  as  it  will  either  be- 
come mouldy  from  the  dampness,  or  dry  and  brittle  in  fibre  from  the  quick 
evaporation  of  the  dew  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  cotton :  known  as  Midland,  Upland,  and  Sea  Island. 
The  lowest  of  this  class  is  that  produced  on  lands  which,  though  not  the  best  for 
cotton,  will  pay  best  with  a  cotton  crop.   The  next  is  that  produced  on  what  is  | 
called  the  prairie  lands  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi — ^lands  j 
of  such  a  rich  though  clayey  character,  that  the  feet  of  the  beasts  and  labourers  | 
have  to  be  cleaned  of  it  every  half-hour,  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  toil,  so 
heavy  is  the  weight.   Then  there  is  the  finest  species,  the  most  expensive  but 
the  most  injurious  to  human  life  in  its  cultivation,  called  the  Sea  Island  cotton, 
produced  only  on  the  Sea  Islands  adjacent  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

This  cotton  requires  peculiar  conditions.  It  requires  the  sea-weed  for  ma- 
nure, and  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream  to  bring  it  to  its  state  of  superiority 
over  all  other  cottons.  It  always  brings  nearly  double,  and  sometimes  quadru- 
ple, the  price  of  any  other. 

But,  as  I  intimated,  these  conditions  are  secured  at  terrible  expense  to  its 
producers.  Where  it  grows,  terrible  fevers  prevail — ^fevers  contagious  and  | 
deadly  to  the  unacclimatised,  and  deteriorating  even  to  the  native.  So  true  is 
this,  that  during  slavery  the  average  of  negro-life  on  the  Sea  Islands  was  not 
more  than  seven  years,  nor  in  any  other  Cotton  region  more  than  nine  years. 
The  rapid  decay  of  the  sea-weed,  and  the  humid  air  produced  by  the  Gulf 
£tream  especially,  breed  and  perpetuate  the  deadly  malaria. 

It  is  doubted  very  much  by  many  whether  any  constitution  but  that  of  the 
Negro  could  be  employed  in  the  production  of  this  cotton,  as  his  constitution 
carries  with  it,  by  descent  from  a  tropical  race,  a  natural  adaptedness  to  such 
conditions  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  possess  a  vitality  that  throws  off  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  this  atmosphere.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no  other 
labourer  is  now  so  acclimatised  as  the  Negro  to  conditions  which  seem  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  production  of  all  cottons  in  a  more  or  less  degree.  For 
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though  contagious  diseases^  rheumatism,  and  general  debility^  do  not  prevail  in 
other  cotton  localities  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Sea  Islands^  they  are  still 
known  to  prevail  to  some  extent  in  all  the  cotton-growing  districts. 

It  may  be,  and  I  think  it  is  possible,  that  free  labour  will  find  some  means  of 
defeating  the  evils  heretofore  attendant  upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  respect 
to  climatic  conditions  and  diseases.  Skill,  we  all  know,  or  must  see,  was  im- 
possible with  slave  labour.  The  more  complicated  the  machinery  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  slave,  the  greater  bis  excuse  for  not  understanding  the  use  of  it, 
and  the  greater  his  temptation  to  break  it,  that  he  might  rest  while  it  was  being 
mended ;  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  pressure  put  upon  the  Negro  to  get  the 
most  work  out  of  him  in  a  given  time,  in  that  same  proportion  was  the  soil  ex- 
hausted,  so  as  to  need  a  stimulant,  which  was  both  unhealthy  for  the  land  and 
the  labourer. 

But  with  the  return  of  peace,  companies  are  being  formed  to  gather  the  sea- 
weed  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  prolificacy  of  the  Sea  Islands,  rather  than  to 
wait  for  the  sea-weed  to  come  to  them,  as  was  the  case  during  Slavery ;  and 
Chemistry  is  at  work,  through  the  aid  of  free  capital,  and  liberty-loving  Science, 
in  the  effort  to  rob  the  sea-weed  of  all  but  its  powers  to  enrich  the  soil. 

And  when  steam  and  other  improved  agencies  are  put  to  work  upon  those  rich 
prairies  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not 
only  a  great  saving  of  Negro  life,  but  that  white  men  as  well  as  coloured  men, 
can  aid  in  furnishing  to  the  world  a  class  of  cotton  only  to  be  got  from  America. 

In  view  of  what  science  has  already  achieved,  there  is  no  doubt  that  cotton 
may  be  made  to  grow  so  high  under  the  inventive  genius  of  free  labour  in  stimu- 
lating  the  soil,  and  that  too  without  any  detriment  in  the  fibre,  that  the  back- 
breaking  and  deforming  position  of  constant  stooping  in  picking  it  may  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  Who  can  doubt  that  water-proof  garments  will  be  adopted 
under  the  care,  forethought,  economy,  and  humanity  of  free  labour,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent rheumatism  and  other  diseases  heretofore  unavoidable  to  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer ?  And  when  these  improvements  come,  there  will  come  with  them  a 
better  class  of  cotton.  It  will  be  cleaner  of  sand,  which  the  slave  put  in  in 
former  times  to  make  the  weight  that  his  task-master  required  of  him.  It  will 
be  clearer  of  motes,  which  were  introduced  through  the  carelessness  or  hurry 
of  the  slave.  It  will  be  longer  and  more  tenacious  of  fibre,  through  more 
scientific  manuring  and  more  artistic  ginning,  and  the  world  will  get  more  of 
it,  on  account  of  the  new  impulse  under  which  the  Negro  will  work,  and  the 
addition  of  skilled  labourers  which  freedom  will  bring. 

These  are  not  speculations,  but  assertions  capable  of  proof  by  statistics,  for 
which  I  only  go  to  one  spot  of  experiment.  On  the  Sea  Islands,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  in  one  single  year,  the  cotton  was  so  improved  in  every 
respect,  and  so  increased  in  quantity  by  the  freed-men  employed  by  the  United 
States'  Government,  that  it  realized  £120,000  by  Free  Negro  labour;  and  the 
Negroes  themselves  there,  purchased  one-third  of  the  estates  that  were  sold  by 
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the  gOTemment,  on  account  of  the  unpaid  taxes.  I  am  Borrj  to  say  that  this  is 
true  only  of  these  Sea  Islands  and  a  few  other  localities ;  but  this  is  no  fault  of 
the  Negroes  or  the  Federal  Goyemment.  On  account  of  the  South  being  s  o 
deyastated  by  war,  and  the  war  ending  too  late  to  plant  crops  this  season^  little 
cotton  has  been  planted,  indeed,  little  of  all  things  has  been  planted ;  so  that 
while  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  to  you  to-day,  many  poor  whites,  and  still 
more  of  the  Negro  race,  are  dying  of  starvation,  exposure,  and  lack  of  medical 
attention. 

But  though  liberty  has  come  to  the  Negro  at  this  fearful  cost,  and,  though 
English  as  well  as  American  charity  is  taxed  for  his  present  relief— to  which 
thank  Gtod,  both  nations  are  nobly  responding— though,  I  repeat,  his  liberty 
may  be  leaner  than  his  slavery  for  the  present,  the  members  of  this  Association 
have  this  reason  for  rejoicing,  that  henceforth  the  stoppage  of  cotton  will  not 
chill  the  energy  of  the  manufacturer,  nor  starve  the  household  of  the  operative  in 
Lancashire,  through  slavery  trying  to  prove  its  shameless  and  tyrannical  boast 
that  Cotton  is  King,  even  at  the  expense  of  involving  the  nations  in  war. 
The  emelusion  of  this  ArHele  will  a^ppea/r  in  our  December  Nvmher, 


ON  SLAVEEY  AND  THE  FEEED-MEN. 

BT  THX  BEV.  BOBBBT  YAUaHAN,  B.D. 

Wb  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  add  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Yaughan  in  regard 
to  the  Freed-man,  to  that  which  has  already  been  presented  in  this  Magazine. 
When  we  gave  our  vote  for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Vaughan  as  a  delegate  to 
America,  at  the  Sub-Conmiittee  of  the  Congregational  Union,  although  on 
important  points  we  were  at  issue  with  the  good  and  learned  man,  we  felt  con- 
vinced that  Dr.  Vaughan,  upon  his  return,  would  utter  his  convictions  truthfully 
and  manfully.  This  he  has  done.  We  have  now  deeply  to  regret  that  he  has 
resigned  the  British  Quarterly  into  other  hands. 

*  Of  course  Dr.  Vaughan  has  much  to  say  respecting  slavery  and  the  Freed-men. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  it  is  shown,  has  been  to  place  the  antecedent  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  beyond  dispute,  and  to  utterly  disprove  the  slaveholders' 
allegation,  that  the  negroes  were  contented  and  happy,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  domestic  felicity.  The  forcible  separation  of  husband,  and  wife,  and  children, 
instead  of  being  rare,  is  proved  to  have  been  frightfully  prevalent,,  and  that  by 
the  direct  operation  of  the  system  of  slavery.  Another  fact  revealed  is  the 
astounding  mortality  among  coloured  children  in  slavery — ^the  deaths  frequently 
amounting  to  five-sixths  of  those  bom !  "  One  of  the  first  things,"  says  Dr. 
Vaughan,  ^'that  arrested  my  attention  when  I  went  to  inspect  schools  consisting 
of  the  children  of  freed  slaves— of  scholars,  in  fact  who  were  themselves  imtil 
yesterday  young  slaves — was  the  gradation  of  colour  I  saw  among  them.  The 
shades  graduated  from  an  African  blackness  to  a  whiteness  in  which  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  opposite  colour  could  be  seen.  But  all,  by  one  side  at  least,  were 
of  African  descent  The  fact  tells  its  own  tale.  Of  the  three  thousand  people 
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whose  marriage!  were  registered  at  Vickabtirg  last  year,  more  than  one-third 
were  fotmd  to  have  white  blood  in  their  yeins,  more  or  less.  So  the  relations  of 
black  and  white  have  become  a  corraption  to  both,  and  a  corruption  which  has 
been  such  in  many  cases  as  cannot  be  reported  to  modest  ears.  Surely  it  was 
time  that  this  'sum  of  all  yillanies'  should  come  to  an  end,  though  at  a  heavy 
cost.  I  inquired  of  many  coloured  men  and  women  as  to  their  ages— no  one  had 
any  knowledge  of  it.  So  lost  among  them  had  been  the  affections  which  make 
note  of  such  facts." 

OBNBBAL  LBB  AS  A  SLAVBHOLDBB. 

General  Lee  fills  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  many  persons,  and  Dr. 
Yaughan  is  far  firom  wishing  to  detract  firom  his  just  reputation ;  but  he  relates 
a  well-authenticated  circumstance  to  show  that  the  irresponsible  power  which 
the  slave  system  gave  to  the  slaveholder  over  his  slave  may  be  very  perilous 
even  to  men  deemed,  honourable  and  humane.  A  little  while  before  the  war 
General  Lee  came  into  possession  of  an  estate  that  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Curtis, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Washington.  Now,  ''it  was  a  provision  in  the  will  of 
Curtis,  that  at  his  death  the  slaves  on  the  estate  should  be  free.  Lee  construed 
that  document  so  as  to  require  the  slaves  to  remain  in  bondage  five  years  longer. 
Hitherto  Lee  had  been  popular  with  the  dependents  on  the  estate,  but  this  pro- 
ceeding wrought  a  great  change.  The  slaves  threatened  to  leave.  One  did  leave. 
This  was  a  young  woman  who  had  been  a  sempstress,  and  a  sort  of  lady's  maid 
to  Mrs.  Lee,  and  had  been  much  prized  for  her  useful  capabilities.  The  fugitive 
was  apprehended,  brought  back,  and,  by  order  of  the  General,  was  taken  to  a 
building  within  sight  of  his  residence  to  be  flogged,  as  a  warning  to  the  disaf- 
fected. The  young  woman  was  required  to  strip  herself.  She  refused  to  do  so. 
Lee  insisted  on  the  removal  of  her  clothes.  She  was  tied  to  the  post,  and  her 
owner  looked  on  while  she  received,  some  say,  nearly  two  hundred  lashes,  cer- 
tainly a  much  greater  number  than  such  a  man  should  have  witnessed.  The 
injured  woman  is  still  living." 

A  GBATIFYINa  CHANGE. 

"  No  man  has  General  Lee's  power  over  human  flesh  and  blood  in  the  United 
States  now.  The  great  questions  now  are.  How  are  these  freed  people  to  be 
employed  ?  how  are  they  to  subsist  ?  what  is  to  be  their  relation  to  the  Consti- 
tution ?  Assuredly  this  abrupt  emancipation  of  four  millions  of  slaves  is  what 
no  wise  man  would  have  chosen,  if  any  more  gradual  means  of  bringing  about 
this  stupendous  change  had  been  available.  What  such  a  change  must  involve 
has  been  more  patent,  I  imagine,  to  the  South  than  to  the  North,  and  it  is 
natural  that  it  should  have  been  so.  Intelligent  Northern  men  seem  to  hare  the 
impression  that  there  is  about  a  third  of  the  coloured  people  for  whom  no  provi- 
sion need  be  made.  They  have  good  sense,  are  industrious,  and  can  take  care 
of  themselves  quite  as  well  as  the  same  class  of  whites.  There  is  another  third 
who  are  well  disposed,  but  are  not  so  intelligent,  not  so  apt  at  finding  employ- 
menty  and  to  whom  some  assistance  should  be  extended.  The  remaining  third 
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are  regarded  as  inclined  to  indolence,  and  as  capable  in  many  cases  of  seeking 
subsistence  by  pilfering  or  crime.  The  course  to  be  taken  vith  these  last,  it  is 
said,  must  be  to  make  them  understand  that  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of  white 
men  betraying  the  same  tendencies,  the  apostolic  maxim,  *If  a  man  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat,'  is  to  be  accepted  as  lav.  If  they  do  not  seek  to  live 
by  voluntary  labour,  society  will  subject  them  to  forced  labour,  and  will  feed 
them  accordingly.  But  look  at  this  case,  even  as  thus  presented — a  third  of  four 
millions  needing  help ;  and  another  third,  if  they  work  adequately,  many  if  they 
work  at  all,  needing  to  be  coerced !  To  overtake  such  a  difficulty,  will  demand 
resources  difficult  to  calculate,  and  still  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Surely  if  Eng- 
land can  help  America  in  this  great  work,  nothing  is  more  fitting  than  that  the 
help  should  be  given." 


GLASGOW  FEEKD.MBN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 

On  September  22nd,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  under  the  anspices  of  the 
Glasgow  Freed.men^B  Aid  Society,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  hearing  addressee  by  a  deputation  on 
the  condition,  capabihties  and  proepeots  of  the 
t*reed-men  of  America.  Bailie  Salmon  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  on  the  platfoim  among 
other  gentlemen,  were  Conncillors  James 
Moir,  James  Thomson,  and  John  Burt,  the 
Bey.  Dr.  N.  Hacleod,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Storrs, 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Ber.  Dr.  Lorimer,  the 
Eer.  Messrs.  Sella  Martin  (New  York),  A.  M. 
Hilligan  (Philadelphia),  David  Bossell,  B.  T. 
Martin  (Wishaw),  Norman  M'Leod,  (St. 
Colomba  Chnrch,  Glasgow),  and  J.  M'Dermid; 
Messrs.  Bobert  Patenon,  Bobert  Woodside, 
Wm.  Smeal,  Wm.  Gray,  Alexander  Craig, 
Andrew  Paton,  Wm.  MelWn,  Alex.  Graham, 
Wm.  Forsyth,  James  Smith,  Jan.,  George 
M'Kinlay,  James  Smith,  sen.,  John  Taylor,  J. 
WiUdnson,  W.  Logan,  &o.  The  attendance 
was  not  BO  nomerons  as  mi^^t  have  been 
wished,  the  hall  being  soaroely  more  than 
half  filled. 

The  Be7.  Mr.  M'Dermid  having  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer, 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  of 
omr  giving  the  able  and  eloquent  addresses  of 
theBev.  D.  Stem,  the  Bev.  SellaMartm,  and 
the  Bev.  A.  M.  Milligan,  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
invite  special  attention  to  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Macleod. 

The  Bev  Dr.  Norman  Maclood  rose  amidst 
great  applause  to  propose  the  nest  resolution. 


After  a  few  introductory  remaiks,  he  said— 
We  qoite  understand  the  nature  of  this  meet- 
ing. No  resolution  is  passed  pledging  any 
person  in  this  meeting  to  aooept  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  politics  of  the  past  in  America. 
If  there  were  any  here  who  had  sympathy 
with  the  South  in  their  straggle,  it  would  not 
be  in  the  least  inconsistent  on  their  part  to 
come  here  to-night,  now  when  the  war  is  over, 
and  to  support  those  gentlemen  in  the  claim 
they  make  on  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  we  know  here  who  have 
sympathised  with  the  North— I  b^  to  say 
that  my  sympathies  with  the  North  were  un- 
changed from  the  beginning.  (Applause.)  I 
never  altered  my  conviction  for  one  moment 
regarding  the  justice  of  that  cause,  and  never 
in  the  darkest  darkest  hour  did  I  lose  hope  of 
the  grand  results  that  have  already  been 
achieved— (loud  applause)— resolts  greater 
than  have  been  achieved  by  any  oountry  in 
modem  times ;  equal  to  the  results  that  have 
been  achieved  in  any  war  since  the  world  be- 
gan. (Benewed  applaose.)  Twist  the  matter 
as  we  like  that  great  war  turned  essentially 
iq>on  the  question  of  slavery.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  question  before  the  war ;  the  real  ques- 
tion of  the  war  was  this— Is  the  negro  a  man 
or  is  he  not— (hear,  hear)— is  my  friend 
Sella  Martin,  the  slave,  a  brute  or  a  brother. 
(Applause.)  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I 
live  when  I  was  offered  for  sale  a  woman  with 
a  child  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  capitol  of 
America.  The  sight  of  that  woman  on  the 
block  was  a  more  terrible  sight  than  the  sight 
of  any  martyred  sovereign  on  the  soafibld.  It 
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was  an  Insiiltto  hnmatiity— (hear^  hear) — ^it 
was  an  inanlt  to  that  race  of  wtiah.  Jeaaa 
Chrisfe  had  been  bom  a  brother.  (Applause.) 
I  felt  it  to  be  an  inanlt  to  myself,  as  belonging 
to  that  nc^  bo  honible  was  the  spectacle.  I 
read  with  horror  the  declaration  made  at  the 
begimiing  of  the  war— before  it  broke  oat-^by 
one  of  the  moat  distingiushed  of  Soathem 
dcvgymen^  a  man  to  ^diose  Christian  charac- 
ter the  h^iest  testimony  is  borne— and  he 
ottered  the  sentiment  which  I  read  in  a  ser- 
mcnsent  to  me,  that  God  Almighty  had  oon- 
seaatedthe  south  for  this  grand  and  noble 
ead— the  establishment  and  propagation  of 
Blarery  throD^^ioat  the  world*  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  was  the  comseoration  of  Satan,  and  God 
has  brought  contempt  npon  it.  (Load  ap- 
plaoBe.)  This  great  emancipation,  this  free- 
dom in  America  has  cost  maoh,  bnt  it  is  worth 
all  it  cost  (Hear,  hear.)  Ton  cannot  weigh 
gold  and  silver  against  tmth  and  justice.  (Ap- 
plaose.)  Ton  cannot  weigh  material  power  or 
material  valne  against  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men.  (Benewed  applause.)  If  a  heathen 
coold  aay  that  the  Heavens  should  pass  away, 
but  let  justice  be  done,  surely  the  Christian 
may  aay— Let  five  hundred  milUona  or  any 
Bom  of  dollars  be  spent,  and  men's  lives  be 
giren,  bnt  let  jnstice  and  tmth  prevail.  (Ap- 
planae.)  Never,  never  shall  we  say  again 
that  a  slave  has  been  sold  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Korth  America.  (Great  applause.) 
Nerer  shall  we  hear  such  doctrine  as  I  have 
ttmionnced  advocated  by  the  Church  of  North 
America]  and  when  that  mighty  result  has 
taken  place— the  emancipation  of  four  millions 
of  the  human  race,  the  ending  of  slavery 
among  (Christian  nations— I  am  amazed,  I  am 
ashamed,  I  am  humbled  for  my  country  that 
it  was  not  received  with  greater  thanksgiving. 
(Applause.)  It  would  have  been  worthy  of  us 
if  a  holiday  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  day  of 
thaakagmng;  if  every  bell  had  pealed  a  tone 
of  thanksgiving  it  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  land ;  but  hardly  has  there  been  any  recog- 
nition of  it  in  this  country,  and  there  ought  to 
have  been  a  greater  recognition  of  it  to-night 
in  this  haUL  (Applause*)  We  have  heard,  in 
days  long  gone  bjr,  much  said  about  America, 
and  contempt  poured  upon  her  because  she 
^  the  blot  Eter  and  anon  we  were  speak- 


ing of  American  slavery  as  a  blot  j  and  if  men 
in  this  country  reo^ved  a  fSiurthing  of  money 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  South,  you  had 
the  walls  all  posted  with  the  words—"  send 
back  the  money."  (Applause.)  Where  are 
those  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  slave  now  P 
(Hear,  hear.)  Why  this  mysterious  silence,  I 
want  to  know,  throughout  the  land  P  Where 
are  our  influential  men,  now  so  feWj  as  it  were 
to  say  Amen ;  to  give  an  echo,  to  give  a  wel* 
come  to  this  almost  the  first  deputation— men 
of  eminence  in  America— how  few  to  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this,  as  it  were,  the  first 
demand  for  sympathy  made  npon  us  by  the 
American  people!  (Applause.)  I  feel  it  quite 
a  compliment  to  be  permitted  to  bid  them 
welcome.  I  recognise  them  as  representatives 
of  a  new  era— of  an  era  which  was  inanguia* 
ted  when  England  grasped  the  hand  of 
America  with  full  heart  and  with  tearful  eye 
over  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived,  Abraham  Lincoln— (enthu* 
siastic  applause) — of  an  era,  we  may  say,  in 
the  history  of  these  two  countries,  when  for 
the  first  time  for  nearly  half  a  century.  We 
shall  be  permitted  to  meet  free  America^  the 
America  of  the  North — (applause)— meet  fikce 
to  fiace  and  deal  with  her,  and  not  with  the 
South— (renewed  applause)— of  an  era  which 
I  do  not  think  it  requires  to  be  a  prophet  to 
predict  will  be  mariced  by  a  peace,  by  a  vital- 
ity, by  such  a  union  as  ought  to  exist  between 
two  of  the  most  Protestant,  and  two  of  the 
freest  nations  of  the  world— (applause)— of  an 
era,  I  am  convinced,  which  will  be  marked  by 
an  irresistible  influence  that  will  be  exercised 
upon  mankind  by  those  two  nations  at  once 
the  most  free,  the  most  Protestant^  and  the 
most  prosperous  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ( Ap« 
plause.)  To  me  there  is  something  more  im- 
portant than  this  demand  for  money.  Four 
or  five  hundred  millions  of  pounds  have  been 
spent— spent  in  a  terrible  war  sufficient  to 
harass  any  country,  but  the  country  which  has 
spent  this  money— not  ono  fiuihing  too  much 
have,  in  their  generosity,  and  in  spite  of  the 
terrific  taxation,  raised  for  charity,  charity  to 
the  soldier,  charity  to  add  to  his  oomfortSi 
charity  to  the  wounded,  to  the  sufferers  by 
the  war,  the  sum  of  two  millions  sterllngi 
(Applanse.)  This  was  the  people  who  assisted 
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ns  in  our  distreas  in  Ireland,  this  was  the  peo- 
pie  who  assisted  ns  in  our  distress  in  Lanca- 
shire. (Applause.)  These  are  the  persons 
who  now  come  with  the  tremendous  problem 
which  you  have  heard  fully  explained  to- 
night — ^they  say  that  we  have  ourselves  borne 
a  portion  of  this  guilt  J  anyhow  we  belong  to 
one  family.  Come  and  help  us.  We  have 
sunk  the  pirate  ship;  bear  a  hand,  and  help 
to  rescue  the  sailors  who  were  in  the  ship  from 
drowning.  (Applause.)  I  should  be  aggrieved 
and  ashamed  to  think  that  this  great  commu- 
nity— ^this  great  nation  to  whom  freedom  is  a 
hereditary  thing— (hear,  hear)— will  refuse  to 
help  our  brethren  in  America  in  such  a  crisis 
as  this.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  But  it 
has  a  deeper  meaning.  When  the  Apostle 
Paul  wont  to  the  Gentiles  to  ask  their  contri- 
butions to  the  poor,  his  appeal  was  not  merely 
that  the  rich  should  assist  another  in  trial,  but 
I  believe  Paul  had  something  more  at  heart — 
a  Christian  desire  to  unite  tho  two  portions  of 
tho  Church,  and  draw  them  together.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  tho  bond  between 
ns  and  America  will  be  more  closely  drawn 
together,  not  through  the  newspapers— (hear); 
but  through  the  convictions,  and  through  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  members  and 
Christian  ministers  of  our  common  church. 
I  bid  those  gentlemen  welcome.  We  welcome 
them  with  our  open  hearts  and  open  hands.  I 
hope  we  shall  also  welcome  them  with  our 
open  purses.  (Applause.)  I  hope  they  will 
return  back  to  America  and  assure  their  breth- 
ren of  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands — 
aye,  tens  of  thousands— whose  names  may  be 
unknown,  or  whose  words  may  not  cross  the 
Atlantic,  who  have  the  deepest  respect  and 
affection  for  America^  who  feel  this— that  the 
progress  of  Christianity  and  of  Protestantism 
throu£^ut  the  world,  and  the  progress  of 
truth  and  genuine  civil  liberty,  depend  chiefly 
now  in  this  world  upon  England  and  America. 
(Ghroat  applause.)  Our  poet  has  been  alluded 
to.  Our  Bums,  I  shall  not  say,  was  the  great- 
est poet  that  Scotland  ever  produced,  but, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  greatest  poet 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  I  pray  with 
him 

•«  Come  it  may, 
Aad  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 


When  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Will  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 
I  have  transgressed  my  time,  for  which  I  ask 
your  pardon.  Taking  up  the  resolution  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  propose,  Dr.  Macleod 
said— I  am  very  sorry  my  eyes  are  failing  me, 
though  I  am  not  dead  yet.  (Laughter.) 

Bev.  Dr.  Lorimer  seconded  the  motion, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Coun- 
cillor Moir,  to  the  Chairman  for  having  iire- 
sided,  concluded  the  proceedings. 

LETTBE  OP  MB.  JOSEPH  SIMPSON. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bobert  Alsop,  Esq.,  for 
tho  following  conmiunication,  which  we  pre- 
sent to  the  readers  of  the  ««Preed-Man,"  with 
much  pleasure.  We  can  add  our  testimony  to 
its  accuracy. 

Woodlands,  Eccles,  near  Manchester, 

September  9th,  1865. 
My  dear  friend,  J.  H.  Tuke. 

Having  now  returned  to  England  after  a 
four  months  tour  in  the  United  States,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  your  Committee,  in  as  concise 
a  form  as  possible,  the  general  impressions 
left  upon  my  mind  in  connexion  with  the 
Freed-men's  work  now  going  on  in  America. 
I  will  sum  these  up  briefly,  leaving  statistics 
and  general  information  for  othei^  to  supply. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Preed-men 
themselves,  I  may  state  that  I  fear  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  destitution  and  misery 
prevails,  and  will  continue  to  prevail,  amongst 
them ;  and  though  this  is  inseparable  from  a 
state  of  violent  change,  it  behoves  all  to  do 
their  xitmost  to  mitigate  its  honors.  Tho 
United  States  Government  seems  folly  alive 
to  this;  and  the  "Preedmen's  Bureau"  is  in- 
creasing  in  efiOloiency  every  day,  and  labours 
diligently  to  suppress  outrage  and  ii^justice  to- 
wards the  coloured  people.  Many  good  Abo- 
litionists were  at  first  inclined  to  question  tho 
usefulness  of  the  Bureau.  They  feared  it 
might  be  rendered  comparatively  useless  by 
the  trammels  of  official  red  tapeism.  But, 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  the  energy  of  the 
head  of  the  Department,  General  Howard,  it 
is  now  doing  a  noble  work,  and  daily  proving 
a  real  blessing  to  those  whoso  interests  aro 
committed  to  its  keeping. 

Speaking  of  the  Amedctti  Preed-Men's  Aid 
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Societies,  I  feel  bound  to  state  my  conviction 
Uist  better  organizations  do  not  exist  any- 
where tlian  those  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Cincinnati.  Of  these 
T  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Donbt- 
lees  the  same  remark  applies  to  others.  Daring 
oar  "  Cotton  Distress"  in  Lancashire  I  acted 
on  two  woridng  Committees  for  the  distribn- 
tion  of  funds  amongst  oar  mill  "  hands and 
I  can  safely  say  that  neither  in  simplicity  of 
organisation,  freedom  from  party  bias,  econ- 
omy of  working  expenses,  nor  a  conscientious 
desire  to  disohai^e  a  solemn  duty  in  an  honest 
straightforward  way,  do  the  American  Asso- 
ciations come  one  whit  behind  any  Committee 
of  which  I  hare  any  knowledge.  It  is  a  noble 
aigfat  to  see  the  way  in  which  men  of  all  shades 
of  religious  and  political  belief  (opulent  busi- 
ness men  and  others),  cheerfully  unite  in  this 
work,  sparing  neither  time,  money,  nor  fa- 
tigue,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Freed- 
mm  which  they  deem  a  sacred  trust.  They  feel 
that  such  a  chance  of  duing  good  may  never 
ocoor  again ;  and  now  that  they  have  got  the 
small  end  of  the  wedge  safely  inserted,  they 
mean  to  drive  it  home"  with  all  their  might 
whilst  opportunity  offers. 

Without  hard  and  continuous  work  nothing 
can  be  done  in  this  field.  Just  before  leaving 
America  I  attended  a  mooting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Freed-men's  Belief  Association,  and 
foand  that  even  this  single  body  have  23 
schools  in  full  operation,  and  above  3,500 
scholars,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Sawing 
Schools.  To  Iceep  those  establishments  going 
not  less  than  £1,000  per  month  is  required. 
These  facta  are  enough  to  convince  any  one 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  us  all ;  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  not  less  than  20,000  teachers 
•re  wanted  at  the  present  time  in  the  South, 
involvmg  an  annual  cost  of  £1,200,000. 

The  feeling  towards  the  coloured  people  is 
much  more  satisfiictory  in  the  North  than  it 
WIS  four  months  ago.  They  have  more  true 
friends  there,  though  their  enemies  are  still ' 
numy  and  strong.  What  is  now  wanted  is, 
that  they  shall  be  educated,  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  dtisenship ;  and,  though  it 
n^y  even  be  years  before  they  obtain  their 
-  foU  and  eqval  ngfats,  I  feel  sure  th^  we  can- 


not aid  them  better  in  this  matter  than  by 
famishing  them  with  those  educational  advan* 
tages  which  have  hitherto  been  so  btudiouily 
denied  thrm. 

Already  England  has  done  much  in  this 
good  work,  and  few  things  pleased  me  inore 
in  my  travels  than  the  oft-repeated  expre88i9ns 
of  gratitude  to  the  **  mother  country  "  for  her 
timely  aid.  I  know  that  these  thanks  ^  were 
sincere,  and  am  equally  satisfie^  that  few 
things  will  tend  more  to  bring  the  two  great 
countries  into  that  true  concord  which  should 
ever  exist  between  them,  than  such  an  evidence 
of  brotherly  sympathy  as  our  English  sub* 
scriptions  would  afford. 

And  now,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  may 
state  as  the  result  of  my  observations— 

First — ^That  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
destitution  and  misery  prevails  and  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail,  owing  to  the  disorganised 
condition  of  society  in  the  immense  area  over 
which  the  Freed-men  are  distributed,  and  the 
hostility  of  Southerners  to  their  former  slaves. 

Second, — ^That  as  a  rule  the  Freed-men  Ive 
not  only  capable  of  sustained  labour,  but  most 
desirous  to  obtain  employment  at  equitable 
wages;  that  they  are  not  idle  butan«iotM  to  work 

Third,— That  wherever  Schools  have  been 
established,  the  Freed-men,  both  young  and 
old,  have  shewn  an  extraordinary  desire  and 
capacity  to  learn. 

Fourth,— >That  the  American  Government 
is  endeavouring,  through  the  agency  of  the 
*<  Freed-men's  Bureau,"  to  "protect  and  care 
for  the  millions  of  Freed-men  so  suddenly  oast 
upon  it. 

Fifth,— That  the  Christian  population  of  the 
Northeni  States,  through  its  various  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Societies,  are  working  with  a  seal 
and  energy  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  to 
mitigate  the  distress,  and  to  teach  and  ea* 
lighten  the  coloured  population. 

Sixth,— That  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
English  people  in  this  gceat  work  are  most 
gratefully  appreciated,  and  have  already  done 
much  to  soften  the  hostile  feeling  which  was 
engendered  towards  England  duuring  the  war. 

And  Lastly,— That  this  sympathy  and  this 
aid  are  still  imperatively  required, 
I  remain,  thine,  very  truly, 

JOSBPU  SiX^SQK. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  ordeni  and  enquiriL'S  oonceming  Adrer- 
tiflementa,  or  other  boBineoB  connected  with 
this  Magazine,  are  to  be  addreescd  to 
Abltss  Andrews,  7,  Duke  Street,  Blooms- 
bury. 

Xaxchant,  Ipswich.— MessTB.  Gripper  &  Co. 

NOVEMBER,  1865. 

*  WORK  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

milst  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  the  Rev. 

*  Bella  Martin,  the  Key.  Dr.  Channing, 
.  .and  others,  are  at  work  pleading  witli 

earnestness  and  eloquence  the  cause  of 
the  Freed-man  m  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  Hon.  C,  C.  Leigh,  with 
an  energy  and  a  success  that  is  re- 
markable, is  forming  organizations  in 
aid  of  the  emancipated  men,  women  and 
children  in  America,  all  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  We  have  before  us 
pamphlets  and  speeches  in  French, 
German  and  Dutch,  and  we  know  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  Mr.  Leigh  to  penetrate 
Italy,  and  to  secure  the  aid,  as  we  are 
sure  the  cause  has  already  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  Gen.  Garibaldi  himself. 

We  have  had  much  intercourse  with 
the  gentlemen  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
simple  earnestness  and  du*ectness  of 
their  efforts  they  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. Mr.  Leigh  has  visited  Holland, 
.  Northern  Germany,  the  Palatinate, 
Switzerland,  Belgium  and  France — ^at 
present  he  is  in  Paris,  and  wherever  he 
has  been,  to  the  honor  of  our  Conti- 
nental neighbours,  he  has  at  once  en- 
Hsted  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  In  a  recent  communi- 
catioD,  Mr.  Leigh  says : 


Amsterdam,  October  I,  1866. 

Hera  I  am  among  the  Dntch.  Thua  far  my 
miasion  is  a  glorions  aoooeaa.  The  poor  blaoka 
will  from  this  date  have  a  host  of  friends  ia 
Uolland.  I  first  called  on  the  old  and  respect- 
able banking  house  of  Hope  ft  Co ,  who  exa- 
mined with  great  care  my  credentials,  and 
who  requested  me  to  call  agpain  in  two  hoara. 
When  I  rctnmod  they  had  read  mj  speech 
delivered  in  London,  and  at  once  said  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  my  mis- 
sion a  BuccesB.  On  consultation,  they  con- 
cluded to  have  my  speech  translated  into 
Dntch  and  then  distributed  gratuitously,  then 
to  have  a  short  appesl  drawn  up  by  a  Divine 
whom  they  named,  whom  I  waited  apoB  and 
who  at  once  consented.  This  a|^ieal  is  to  be  pab- 
lished  in  all  the  papers,  with  influential 
names  attached  to  it.  I  called  upon  the^ 
Clergy  who  at  once  entered  most  heartilyin  the 
good  work;  thus  the  good  ship  is  launched  in 
this  rich  land; I  trust  that  it  will  soon  bo 
freighted  with  a  cargo  of  clothes  and  other 
materials  that  will  save  many  of  the  freed.mcn 
from  death. 

The  Committee  that  I  formed  in  Hamburgh 
are  at  work  most  vigorooslj,  they  have  put  m 
print  my  Speech,  both  in  English  and  in  Ger- 
man, besides  an  appeal,  short  and  to  the  point, 
in  which  a  most  earnest  call  for  aid  is  put 
forth.  Both  of  these  documents  are  signed  by 
the  Committee,  who,  by  the  way,  are  the  first 
men  in  the  place. 

I  leave  to-morrow  for  the  Hague,  to  work 
the  same  work,  thence  to  Botterdam  and  to 
Antwerp;  from  thence  to  Paris,  and  to 
Switserland. 

In  a  still  more  recent  communication 
Mr.  Leigh  says : 

Antwerp,  October  8th,  186S. 

I  have  visited  Holland,  introduced  the  caosa 
of  the  Freed- men,  have  received  hearty  wel- 
come, and  hava  lAot  with  (nenda,  and  found 
sQooess. 

In  Amsterdam  Mr.  H.  H.  Labonshere  tlM 
head  of  the  great  banking  house  of  Hope  ft 
Co.  has  aided  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  Committees  have  been  formed 
in  Amsterdam,  Botterdam,  Utrecht,  and  the 
Hagoe^  each  has  iiamd  an  mdidnm  to 
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the  pe(^e,in  Dntch,  alBzed  their  names  to  it, 
pablished  my  speech  in  Dutch  also,  and  both 
will  be  sent  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  in. 
interested  in  the  moTOTient.  I  herein  insert 
rerbatim,  a  letter  I  reoeiyed  from  one  of  their 
Boblos,  a  most  inflnential  man,  who  is  also 
oonnected  with  the  government.  ]  would  sub- 
mit  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  me  to 
ptint  his  letter  entire  in  your  next  iisue :  it  will 
•how  oar  friends  in  England  and  elsewhere 
how  the  cause  is  making  headway  on  the  con* 
tinent. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Leigh. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Wehareju»t  had  the  first  meeting  of  our 
Committee :  it  is  composed  as  follows  : 
Lt.-Geoeral  de  La  Sarras,  His  Mi^jesty's  late 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bev.  E.  Moll,  Mmister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 

Chirch. 

Dr.  Caoadose,  Tonkheer  Van  der  Velden, 
Yioe- Prudent  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of 
Justioe. 

Kr.Groen  Van  Prinstcrer.Connsollor  of  State. 

Baron  Mackay  Van  Oph?ment,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Statin 

Tonkheer  Elout  Van  Socterwonde,  Mefnber 
of  the  Council  of  State. 

Baron  K.  T.  Van  Sundeu,  Chamberlain  to  the 
King. 

An  appeal  was  composed  and  agreed  upon ; 
one  tbcrasand  copies  of  the  translation  of  your 
speech  will  be  ordered  and  sent  forthwith  with 
the  appeal ;  some  giils  of  130  florins  have  been 
received,  and  with  God's  blestdng  things  will 
go  on  very  well.  The  journal  of  this  day  con- 
tains a  warm  article  of  commendation.  May 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  have  your  interesting 
tnission  in  His  care,  and  may  His  name  be  glo- 
rified by  its  success. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Tours,  truly, 
Elout  Van  Socteewoxdb. 
Hagae,  Oct.  6,  1865. 

I  will  add  that  Merchants,  Bankers,  rich 
Burghers  as  well  as  the  Nobility,  have  joined 
oor  Committees.  The  Clei^,  to  a  man,  fi^vor 
the  cause. 

Mr.  Leigh  adds  that  he  intends  to 
Titit  Brussels,  Paris,  and  other  French 
eiites,  as  well  as  again  to  visit  Switzer- 
land. The  numerous  friends  of  the 
Freed-men  in  this  country  will  he  re- 
joiced to  learn  that  the  exertions  of  our 
honoured  friend  have  been  crowned  with 
Moeh  signal  s  ucoesa. 


AID  TO  NBGBO  FREEDOM. 

FUBLIO  MBiriNO  IM  DUNOBI. 

A  public  meeting  was  recently  held  2a 
Ward  Chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
deputation  from  the  Freed -men's  Aid  Society, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  liber»» 
ted  negroes  in  America.  The  members  of  tha 
deputation  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Cinoiiw 
nati,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Frederick  Tomkins,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Froed- men's  Aid  Society,  was  also 
expected  to  have  been  present,  but  a  letter 
was  received  from  him,  stating  that  he  mm 
detained  by  the  press  of  work  in  London,  and 
besides,  he  was  afraid  that  the  Committee 
would  think,  as  both  Dr.  Sturrs  and  Mr.  Martia 
wore  to  be  ill  Dundee,  the  expense  of  another 
delegation  should  be  avoided.  The  meeting 
was  a  very  large  one,  the  church  being  almost 
filled;  and  W.  B.  Baxter,  Esq  ,  M.P.  for  the 
Montrose  Burghs,  occupied  the  chair.  There 
wore  also  on  the  platfcrm,  besides  the  membere 
of  the  deputation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gavin,  th# 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  Rev.  Mr.  Grant, 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.  Nairn,  Rev.  Mr. 
Ewing,  Rev.  Mr  Laird,  Rev.  Mr.  Macgregor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Spence,  Rev.  Mr.  Lang,  Rev.  Mr. 
Bailey,  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter,  Rev.  Mr.  Piper,  Rev. 
Mr.  Barlow,  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  George 
Rough,  Mr.  H.  B.  Feigusson,  Mr.  P.  Watson, 
Ac.-,  Ac.  A  fier  praise,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maogregor 
engaged  in  prayer. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Baxter,  (who  was  received  with 
applause)  said — I  do  not  intend  to  inflict  a 
speech  upon  you  or  anticipate  even  by  a  single 
allusion,  any  of  the  statements  likely  to  be 
made  by  the  deputation  in  the  coarse  of  the 
evening.  My  duty  is  a  simple  one,  and  ii 
shall  be  briefly  performed.  It  always  gives  me 
pleasure  when  American  gentlemen  come  here 
to  give  us  information  regarding  the  afliMTS  of 
that  great  country  of  theirs,  with  respect  ta 
which  there  exists  so  much  ignoranoe  and 
misconception  on  this  side  the  AUantio.  The 
United  States  have  passed  throned  a  Hvy 
ordeal,  a  baptism  of  blood,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Storrs  and  Mr.  Martin  agree 
with  me  that  the  effect  will  be  to  chasten  and 
purify.  (Applaose.)  They  have  aoocmplished 
a  task  perhaps  the  most  herculean  which  hie- 
toiy  records,  and  thej  have  soooeeded  no^ 
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only  in  wiping  out  from  their  esontcbeon  the 
fool  blot  of  slftTery,  bat  in  streng^ening  and 
oooBolidating  a  power  likely  to  exercise  a 
mighty  influence  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
(Cheers.)  The  Sonthem  people,  in  their 
blind  fimaticism  reftisedto  entertain  any  pro- 
jects for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  they  reftued  even  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  compensating  them 
for  their  slaves,  so  God  spoke  in  the  whirlwind, 
and  with  awM  snddeness  the  work  was  done. 
Bai,  like  all  tempests,  this  revolationary  storm 
bas  left  traces  of  destruction  behind  it — 
scenes  of  soiTering,  poverty,  and  woe,  which 
we  can  assist  onr  American  brethren  in  their 
noble  attempts  to  alleviate— sources  of  dangers 
which  every  good  man  must  desire  should  be 
averted  from  a  nation  allied  to  as  so  closely 
by  language  and  by  blood.  (Applause.) 
.When  our  Lancashire  operatives  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  you  know  how  generously 
the  American  people  came  forward  to  relieve 
their  pressing  necessities.  During  that  crisis 
and  the  potatoe  fiunine,  they  sent  us  no  lees 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Let  us 
reciprocate  their  good  feeling  and  acts  of 
kindness.  Having  triumphed  in  a  great  war, 
they  have  now  a  great  social  problem  to  solve, 
and  difficult  indeed  the  work  is.  Hindered 
by  the  political  manoeuvres  of  the  North,  and 
by  the  immorality  of  the  social  system  of  the 
South,  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  this  phil- 
anthropic movement  should  be  isble  surely  to 
rely  on  our  pecuniary  aid  and  moral  pympathy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Such  co-operation  in  benevolent 
undertakings  — such  interchange  of  good 
offices,  tend  to  soften  national  asperities,  and 
tb  promote  universal  brotherhood.  Then, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  destitute  negroes 
have  a  claim  upon  us,  not- only  because  they 
are  our  fellowmen — poor  and  suflbring— but 
on  account  of  their  noble  conduct  during  the 
war.  (Cnieers.)  You  remember  that  certain 
people— people,  however,  whose  predictiom* 
were  always  wroog-^kept  on  telling  us  of  the 
horrors  that  would  take  place  when  emanci- 
pation was  proclaimed ;  and  yon  know  that, 
•0  from  such  anticipations  being  realised, 
the  blacks  have  manifested  a  patience,  kind- 
liness, and  forbearance  beyond  all  praise, 
^miy  WM  a  tiiat  they  did  noi  indoOge  in 


I  *'  sweet  revenge,"  and,  when  the  opportunity 
I  was  afforded  them,  break  out  in  d?eds  of 
plunder  and  violence  f  Because  they  loved 
their  masters?  Not  at  all;  for  in  every 
instance  they  went  over  to  the  North,  and 
I  assisted  the  Northern  armies.  Because  they 
were  ignorant  ?  Not  in  the  least.  They  knew 
what  was  going  on  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  the  correspondent  of  the  Time$  newspaper, 
and  besides,  ignorance  directly  conduces  to 
outrage.  The  secret  lay  in  their  Christianity. 
They  were  better  men  than  their  masters. 
Knowing  their  Bibles,  they  believed  in  Qod, 
and  felt  assured  that  His  own  right  hand  had 
been  stretched  out  to  save  thsm.  (Cheers.) 
I  hope  that  freedom  from  the  yoke  will  not  be 
the  only  reward  of  such  trust  and  forbearance, 
and  I  shall  ha  sorry  if  any  rebel  State  is  re- 
admitted into  the  Union  where  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  to  depend  on  the  colour  of  a  man's 
skin.  (Loud  applause.)  The  Chairman  then 
introduced  the  members  of  the  deputations  to 
the  meeting. 

Wo  mach  regret  our  space  does  not  admit 
of  our  giving  the  eloquent  addresses  of  tha 
Bev.  Sella  Martin,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Storrs,  and 
the  Bev.  Dr.  McGavin. 

Doctor  McOavin  moved  the  resolution  as 
follows:— ** That  this  meeting  express  their 
cordial  thanks  to  the  deputies  who  have  now 
addressed  them,  recognising  the  urgent  need 
in  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  coloured 
population  in  tho  Southern  States  of  America, 
of  affording  them  temporary  help,  and  the 
claim  which,  especially  the  aged  and  the 
young  of  that  population,  have  upon  the  sym- 
pathy and  beiiefioence  of  Christians  in  this 
land,  and  appoint  the  ful  lowing  Committee  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  soem  most  desirable 
to  obtain  subscriptious : — George  Bough,  Esq.; 
Patrick  Watson,  Esq. ;  John  Henderson,  Esq. ; 
Thomas.  Smith,  Esq. ;  A.  D.  Grimond,  Esq. ; 
Alex.  Henderson,  Esq. :  W.  E.  Baxter,  Esq. ; 
David  Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  H.  B.  Fei^guson,  Esq. ; 
Alex.  Berry,  Esq.}  Provost  Parker}  Patrick 
Anderson,  Esq.}  and  Aleoomder  Anderson, 
Esq." 

Hr.  H.  B.  Fergusson  seconded  the  motion. 
He  said  that,  like  his  rev.  friend  who  had  just 
concluded,  he  should  have  prefered  seconding 
the  motion  without  making  any  romatks  in  a 
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meeting  where  he  was  snre,  no  remarks  were 
needed  to  cany  the  sense  of  the  meeting  along 
with  it ;  bat  he  felt)  in  common  with  the  Bev. 
Doctor,  that  it  was  perhaps  a  little  more  re- 
spectful to  the  deputation  not  to  be  contented 
with  merely  formally  seconding  the  motion, 
but  to  ofifer  a  few  obsem^ons  in  support  of  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Could  they  but  rejoice — they 
whose  boast  it  had  been  for  long  (derations 
that  slayery  could  not  breathe  the  firee  air  of 
En^^and — the7  whose  boast  it  had  been  that 
the  moment  the  slave  touched  English  soil  his 
fetters  fell  from  his  hands  -*could  they  but  re- 
joioe  that  America  was  now  yearning  to  share 
that  glory  with  the  country  whence  she  sprang? 
His  hon.  friend  in  the  chair  justly  said  that  the 
work  which  the  American  Goyemment  and 
people  had  undertaken  was  the  most  herculean 
task  to  which  any  nation  ever  addressed  itself. 
He  might  have  gone  further,  and  said  that  all 
history,  from  its  very  first  twilight  down  to 
the  {xresent  hour,  could  not  in  the  life  of  any 
nation  show  such  a  contrast  as  exists  between 
the  America  of  to-day  and  the  America  of  but 
six  or  eight  months  ago.  Then  erery  day 
bron^t  the  sickening  tidings  of  slaughter  and 
bloodshed.  The  air  rang  with  the  wild  and 
disB(mant  cry  of  battle— with  the  thunder  of 
artillery — ^with  the  wail  of  defeat  and  disaster 
on  the  one  hand,  and  om  the  other  with  the 
earthquake  voice  of  victory.  Far  different  are 
the  sounds  which  the  fanning  ^west  wind  this 
evening  brings  to  our  shores.  This  very  day 
we  find  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  an 
interview  betwixt  President  Johnson  and  a  de- 
putation of  gentlemen  from  what  were  called 
the  Confederate  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
(^anversation  that  oocured,  Mr.  Johnson  ex- 
claimed "The  institution  of  slavery  is  gone;" 
and  so  far  from  that  statement  haveng  been 
contradicted  by  the  former  sworn  advocates 
of  that  system,  they  accepted  and  re-echoed 
the  statement.  (Applause)  When  they  heard 
of  such  things  what  could  they  say,  but  that 
statement  and  that  response  were  like  the 
tramp  of  jubilee  proclaiming  a  new  sunrise  of 
light  and  liberty  in  America — ^proclaiming 
that  the  slave  is  a  slave  no  more— proclaiming 
that  in  the  New  World,  no  less  than  in  the 
(Hd,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
all  mm  are  free,  so  that  even  the,  down  trod- 


den negro  will  ere  long  be  able  to  say  with 
one  of  England's  gpreatest  sons— 

"He  must  be  free,  or  die,  who  speaks  the 
tong^ 

That  Shakspeare  spoke— the  faith  and 

morals  hold 
That  Milton  held. 

(Loud  applause.)  His  hon.  friend  in  the  chair 
had  reminded  them  that  ofbener  than  once 
during  periods  of  distress  in  their  own  country, 
America  had  been  forward  to  send  her  aid. 
She  did  not  even  wait  to  be  solicited,  but  gener- 
ously, promptly,  spontaneously,  she  came 
forward,  and  her  sympathy,  as  he  had  told  them 
did  not  evaporate  in  words,  it  enshrined  itself 
in  golden  deeds.  If  anything  farther  were 
needed  to  strengthen  the  appeal  now  made,  he 
thought  it  would  be  found  in  the  very  attitude 
which  the  American  Gh>vemment  at  the  present 
moment  held  towards  this  country.  As  had 
been  said  inthecourseof  the  evening  already, 
many  public  writers  and  public  men  in  this 
country  during  the  last  four  years  had  sorely 
and  cruelly  belied  the  Government  of  the 
United  States— (hear,  hear) — and  in  nothing, 
perhaps,  did  they  more  bely  that  (Government 
than  in  proclaiming  the  wild  prediction,  that 
so  soon  as  the  American  struggle  should  be  over 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  would  be  let 
loose,  like  so  many  brigands,  on  the  transat- 
lantic dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. 
Well,  the  war  is  over,  and  where  are  these 
predictions  now  P  (Hear,  hear. )  In  the  words 
of  the  groat  German  dramatist, 

"The  colours  are  unfurled,  the  cavalcade 
Marshals ;  and  now  the  buzz  is  hushed  $  and 
hark! 

Now  the  soft  peace  maich  beats  *E.ame, 
brothers,  home!'" 

(Applause.)  The  American  soldier  had  doffed 
his  armour,  and  had  once  more  become  a 
peaceful  citizen.  He  had  flung  aside  his  bayo- 
net and  his  cartridge  box,  and  had  resumed 
the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the  plou£^.  Having 
fought  the  battles  of  his  country,  and  shared 
in  her  triumphs,  he  had  returned  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  industry  and  peace.  And  now, 
instead  of  sending  us  wild  cartels  of  defiance 
to  mortal  combat,  America  sent  these  gentle- 
men as  ambassadors  of  peace,  to  tell  us  that 
their  long-wished  year  of  jubilee  was  come  at 
last^  that  the  chains  are  everywhere  dropping 
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from  the  negro's  hands,  that  they  wish  to  help 
him  to  forge  ploaghahares  and  prazung  hooks 
out  of  the  fetters  which  fixed  him,  bat  will 
fix  him  henceforth  no  more;  and  they  say  to 
ns  *<Will  England  let  bygones  be  trigones, 
and  assist  in  this  woikP''  (Applause.)  He 
was  sore  they  wonld  rejoice  with  every  friend 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world  that  America 
had  with  her  own  hands  wiped  away  the  foul 
blot  that  80  long  tarnished  her  glorious  es- 
cutcheon i  they  would  rejoice  that  she  had 
emerged  from  the  fire  of  faction  purified  and 
regenerated  for  a  new  and  nobler  career. 
(Loud  applause.) 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meetings  and 
nnanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  requested 
to  intimate  that  no  collection  had  been  made 
at  that  meeting  because  it  was  underatood 
that  a  general  canraas  was  to  be  made  for 
subscriptions  throughout  the  town  in  aid  of 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  (Applause.)  Dr. 
Storrs  had  mentioned  to  him  that  he  omitted 
to  state  that  this  morement  had  been  received 
most  heartily  by  all  classes  in  England,  by  all 
religious  denominations,  and  by  politicians  of 
every  shade  of  opinion.  He  (the  Chairman) 
had  been  struck  to-night  by  the  fact  that 
neither  Dr.  Storrs  nor  Hr.  Martin  stated  how 
nobly  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  the 
negroes.  This  was  perhaps  modest  on  their 
part,  but  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
their  brethren  in  the  States  had  in  this  matter 
set  them  a  noble  example.  (Applause.)  Such 
confidence  had  he  in  the  power,  in  the  wealth, 
in  the  philanthropy,  and  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  United  States,  that  he  believed  they 
mi^^t  have  done  this  great  work  without  as- 
sistance from  this  oountiy;  but  as  fellow 
Protestants,  as  those  who  ei\joyed  the  same 
religious  and  civil  privileges,  he  claimed  that 
they  should  share  in  this  great  and  glorious 
work.  (Loud  i^lause.)  He  hqped  the  people 
of  Scotland,  and  especially  the  people  of  Dun- 
dee, wonld  show  that  they  frJly  appreciated 
the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  in  America,  and 
were  prepared  to  do  their  part  (Applause.) 

The  Bev.  Hr.  Spence,  in  proposing  the  next 
resolutioui  expressed  his  entire  faith  in  the 
reliability  of  those  by  whom  any  money  col* 


looted  for  this  puxpose  was  to  be  disbarsed  in 
America.  But  besides  money,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  would  be  given  liberally,  other  things 
might  be  given  to  relieve  these  poor  negroes, 
and  the  resolution  he  had  to  propose  referred 
to  that  matter.  It  was  as  follows ; — That  it 
be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  oongrega- 
tions  in  Dundee  to  organise  Ladies'  Associa- 
tions, with  the  view  of  providing  clothing  for 
the  destitute  coloured  population  of  the  South- 
ern States." 

The  Bev.  Peter  Ghrant  seconded  the  motion, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  said  that 
whatever  contributions  mig^t  be  given  towards 
the  assistance  of  the  liberated  slaves  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  dedootioii  on  the  score 
of  expenses  of  management,  seeing  that  the 
distribution  of  the  charity  was  conducted  quite 
gratuitously  by  persons  of  high  standing  in 
Amerid^  who  took  an  interest  in  this  and  every 
other  benevolent  movement.  (Applause.) 

This  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  any  subscrip- 
tions towards  the  object  of  the  meeting  wonld 
be  received  by  Mr.  P.  Watson,  to  whom  they 
were  greatly  indebted  for  the  great  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  oonnexicm  with  the  matter. 
(Applause.) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  W.  Wilscm,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman, 
and  the  benediction  having  been  pronounced, 
the  meeting  separated. 


Education  in  the  South.— The  blades  seem 
to  be  fistr  more  thoroughly  alive  to  the  value 
of  mental  culture  than  the  poor  class  of  South- 
em  whites.  They  are  showing  a  most  admir- 
able and  praiseworthy  interest  in  the  schools 
provided  for  them,  and  are  likely  to  profit  by 
them  very  thoroughly.  €(eneral  Porster  has 
just  issuse  an  order  in  North  Carolina,  de- 
claring that  tree  schools  will  be  provided  for 
the  poor  whites  of  the  State  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  a  beginning  is  already  made 
at  Newbem.  This  is  an  excellent  movement, 
and  deserves  encouragement.  In  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  South  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  white  and  black,  will  exen  a 
greater  influence  than  ever  before,  and  the 
education  of  both  classes  becomes  a  matter  of 
public  importance.— Jf.  7.  Ttma. 
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LETTEE  FROM 
THE  EEV.  J.  U.  WALDEN,  M.  A. 

Gincmnati,  July  26, 1865. 
fie?.  H.  H.  Stonrs,  D.D.,  London,  England. 
My  Dear  Brotiier, 
Leri  Ckiffin  and  I  readied  Nashville  si  ax 
c/clook  p.  m.,  Saturday^  Joly  IStli.  When  I 
ftato  that  for  seyeral  months  we  have  had  but 
one  teacher  at  this  very  important  place,  yon 
will  expect  me  to  explain  the  reason.  When 
the  opportunity  of  labouring  for  the  Freed- 
men  there  first  presented  itself  we  promptly 
dispatohed  an  agent  thither,  and  through  him 
csiahliBhed  a  depot  for  supplies,  from  which, 
for  several  mcmths,  dothing  and  other  means 
of  relief  were  distributed  to  the  needy  coloured 
people  in  the  city  and  the  camps  accessible 
finom  there.  We  also  sent  teachers,  who  la- 
boured veiy  efficiently,  and  until  a  few  months 
past  we  had  four  persons  in  schools  there. 
Perh^js  a  year  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Freed- 
men's  Belief  Association  sou^t  a  Western 
field  in  which  to  labour,  and  selected  Nashville, 
The  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
had  also  opened  schools  as  a  part  of  their  mis- 
sionaiy  operations  among  the  coloured  people, 
of  whom,  as  a  denomination,  they  have  ever 
been  the  stead^wt  (riends.  With  these  socie- 
ties anxious  to  occupy  this  pointy  we  thought 
it  wise  to  turn  our  efforts  to  points  not  sup- 
plied  by  other  associations.  It  is  probable  that 
we  should  not  now  have  a  teacher  in  Nashville, 
had  not  tiie  Superintendent  of  the  U.  P. 
Schools  requested  us  to  place  a  teacher  in  their 
•chools,  and  thereby  supply  a  deficiency  be- 
yond their  ability  to  provide  for.  Of  course 
we  were  ready  to  support  an  efficient  teacher 
in  schools  that  are  among  the  best  in  the 
■outh,  believing  that  no  better  implication 
could  be  made  of  funds  entrusted  to  us,  and 
hence,  after  having  relinquished  Nashville  to 
these  societies,  I  can  still  report  one  teacher 
there.  The  schools,  however,  are  now  all 
closed  for  the  summer  vacation. 

A  fALLSN  HEBOINE. 

Teachers  of  the  Freed-men  must  come  from 
the  North  for  more  than  one  obvious  reason. 
It  would  not  be  generous  to  say  that  few  com- 


petent persons  could  be  found  in  the  South, 
but  it  is  a  Ibct  that  if  such  were  found,  few 
of  them  would  become  a  "Nigger  Teacher," 
as  the  noble  men  and  women  are  sneeringly 
called  by  those  who  have  both  by  social  usage 
and  dvil  law  prohibited  the  teaching  of  the 
coloured  race  in  their  midst.  It  requires  a 
heroic  spirit  to  bear  the  reproaches  and  submit 
to  the  social  isolation  that  is  the  common  lot 
of  those  who  labour  in  this  good  cause.  Going 
from  the  North,  these  worthy  ones  imperil 
health  and  life  by  change  in  climate,  diet, 
labour,  Ao.  Before  reaching  Nashville  we 
learned  that  there  was  sickness  among  the 
teachers — that  some  had  already  gone  homo  in 
fbeble  condition.  One  of  our  teachers  at  Hen- 
dersonville  went  over  with  us  to  Nashville  to 
lend  a  hdping  hand  if  needed,  for  there  is  a 
true  christian  spirit  among  those  who  are  la* 
bouring  in  the  Add — they  remember  they  have 
a  common  work  but  forget  that  they  are  un* 
der  the  auspices  of  different  societies.  When 
we  reached  the  Home  of  the  Presbyterian 
Teachers  we  found  it  the  scene  of  mokness  and 
death.  Miss  Johnson,  who  had  been  Matron 
of  tho  Orphan  Asylum  in  the  Freed-men's 
Camp,  at  Nashville,  had  died  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  one  of  the  teachers  was  not  expected 
to  live. 

The  next  morning  we  attended  the  funeral 
services  of  Miss  Johnson.  Eight  persons  were 
present.  She  had  come  from  Massachusetts! 
after  giving  two  years  to  the  service  of  her 
country  in  ministering  to  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  Hospitals,  she  had  entered  tho 
Freed-men's  work  last  spring— coming  west- 
ward from  Washington  city.  Fifty  fatherless 
and  motherless  children  had  been  given  into 
her  charge,  and  she  entered  upon  her  duties 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  philanthropic  woman  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  her  choice.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  those  who  are  labouring 
among  the  Freed-men  to  become  so  interested 
in  their  woi^  as  to  neglect  that  care  for  them- 
selves necessary  to  preserve  their  health.  It 
was  BO  in  this  instance— in  three  months  she 
had  superinduced  sickness  that  proved  &tal. 
As  I  wrote,  above  eight  persons  were  in  the 
room  to  participate  in  her  funeral  services-— 
whilst  in  the  adjoining  was  the  other  sick 
teacher,  attended,  by  his  wife.  It  is  sad  to 
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think  that  dnrmg  her  sicknesB  the  deceased 
was  a  thonBand  miles  from  her  home,  with  no 
relative,  only  the  friends  of  a  few  weeks 
standing  to  minister  to  her  wants— and  only 
those  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  her 
memory  who  knew  nothing  of  her  saye  that 
she  was  an  earnest,  devoted,  self-sacrificing 
labourer  in  behalf  of  the  lowly  and  the  snffisring. 
It  is  noble  to  contribute  means  for  the  support 
of  benevolent  effort  among  the  Freed  people. 
It  is  heroic  to  turn  away  from  home  and 
friends  and  lay  wealth,  life,  all  upon  the  altar 
of  Humanity. 

VISIT  TO  A  COLOUBXD  CHT7SCH. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  divine  service 
in  a  coloured  M.  E.  Church.  At  the  close  of 
the  servioe  opportunity  was  given  me  to  intro- 
duce fnend  GofiSn.  There  are  few  considera- 
ble places  in  this  part  of  the  South  where  his 
name  has  not  been  long  familiar  to  the 
coloured  people  as  well  as  to  Slave-holders, 
but  until  the  present  war  vested  the  American 
flag  with  the  power  to  protect  American  cit- 
izens in  all  parts  of  the  country  alike,  he 
could  not  have  stood  up,  publicly  announced, 
iu  any  southern  city,  although  he  never  enticed 
a  slave  to  run  away  from  his  owner  during  all 
the  years  of  his  connection  with  that  celebra- 
ted institution — the  Under-ground  Bail-road. 
True  he  has  assisted  more  than  8000— fed  the 
hungry— clothed  the  naked— who  were  seek- 
ing for  freedom,  but  never  did  he  even  en- 
courage any  person  in  an  effort  to  entice  the 
slave  from  his  master — ^yet  until  recently  he 
oould  not  have  cfpoken  to  an  assembly  in 
Nashville  with  any  great  degree  of  personal 
safety. 

After  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  in- 
terest he  had  ever  felt  in  the  coloured  race,  he 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  visit  to  England, 
informed  them  not  only  of  the  interest  that  is 
felt  for  them  in  that  country  and  of  the  gifts 
that  have  been  made  for  their  benefit,  but  also 
of  the  christian  sympathy  that  exists  there — 
assuring  them  that  amongnumbers  of  different 
denominations  of  christians  he  had  often  heard 
earnest,  fervent  prayers  offered  up  in  their  be- 
half,  in  public  assemblies,  in  social  meetings 
and  around  the  flstfnily  altar.  It  came  to  them 
as  a  new  revelation—  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
delight. 


C'SAKBO  IN  k  TIGHT  BOX." 

Such  was  the  caption  of  a  number  of  news- 
paper articles  that  went  the  rounds  of  the 
press  of  this  country  some  five  years  ago,  and 
attracted  much  attention  even  in  Great  Bri« 
tain.  I  will  recall  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  them— an  episode  that  had  its 
conclusion  only  on  last  Tuesday.  On  a  Sab- 
bath morning  in  April,  1860,  Levi  OaSn  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Nashville  notifying  him  of 
the  consignment  of  a  box  to  be  sent  by  Ex- 
press which  would  reach  Cincinnati— the  place 
of  his  home,  that  same  morning.  He  went  to 
the  Express  office  io  inquire  for  the  box,  but 
in  lieu  of  it  was  handed  a  telegram  that  in- 
formed him  that  at  Seymour,  Ind.,  in  chang- 
ing the  box  from  one  train  to  another  the  lid 
had  come  off  and  a  darkey"  had  rolled  out. 
An  entezprising  coloured  man  resolved  oil 
seeking  for  freedom,  had  resorted  to  this  expe- 
dient to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Immediately 
upon  his  exposure  he  was  captured  without  a 
legal  process,  hurried  back  on  the  next  train 
to  Louisville,  and  ttom  there  sent  to  his  mas- 
ter. This  event  created  an  intense  excitement. 
Friend  Coffin  had  never  learned  the  name  of 
the  man  that  had  been  thusconsigned  to  hims 
did  not  know  what  was  coming  in  the  box 
when  he  went  to  inquire  after  it,  (though  he 
may  have  had  a  remote  idea). 

Now  that  he  was  in  Nashville  you  will  not 
wonder  that  he  desired  to  see  this  manif  to  be 
found.  We  learned  that  he  was  still  there. 
His  name  was  Alexander  McClure— a  tinner 
by  trade,  who  continued  to  work  for  his  mas- 
ter until  the  Proclamation,  but  is  now  carry- 
ing on  a  shop  for  himself  in  one  part  of  the 
town  while  his  master  still  has  his  shop  in 
another  street.  We  found  where  his  shop  was 
located  and  on  Tuesday  morning  called  there. 
It  was  a  strange  meeting,  that  between  those 
two  men !  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  clasped 
each  others  hands  in  silence  and  looked  upon 
each  other  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  and 
suiprise. 

FBSVD-ICSM'S  WOBK  IK  NASHVILLX. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  10,000 
coloured  people  in  Nashville  and  the  vicinity. 
Of  these  less  than  five  hundred  are  in  the 
Freed-men's  camp.  One  of  the  strangest 
sights  to  be  witnessed  in  this  now  historio  city 
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is  the  mnltitade  of  oabinfl  built  by  the  Freed 
people  who  songiit  a  place  where  they  might 
be  proteoied  and  find  some  employment  by 
which  to  secure  a  livelihood.  I  have  every* 
where,  in  every  town  in  the  yalleyt  seen  an 
evidence  of  a  meaBore,  both  of  indostiy  and 
aelf-reepeot  among  them  in  their  desire  to 
keep  out  of  the  camps  if  posBible.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  number  In  the  camp  at  Nash* 
Tille  to  the  number  in  the  city  and  vicinity, 
iHoBtrates  the  resnlts  of  this  spirit.  I  could 
have  coonted  hnndreds  of  cabins  within  the 
dty  limits  that  these  people  have  erected 
during  the  past  two  years,  on  vacant  lots  for 
iriiich  I  presnme  no  rent  has  as  yet  been  ex- 
acted. They  are  the  abodes  of  the  fiumlies  of 
men  who  are  in  the  army  as  soldiers  and  la- 
bourerB,  and  of  others  who  find  employment 
with  citizens  in  various  forms  of  industry. 
This  is  the  fieur  side  of  the  picture — ^there  is 
another 

At  the  oatbreak  of  the  Bebellion  Nashville 
had  a  population  of  17,000.  Latterly  there 
has  been  a  heavy  tide  of  emigration  thither- 
wud,  but  even  this  could  hardly  have  swelled 
the  pqpQlation  to  more  than  25,000.  A  re- 
corrence  of  the  estimated  number  of  Freed 
people  will  at  once  suggest  the  probable  dis- 
proportion between  the  ordinary  demand  for 
and  supply  of  labour.  As  the  army  dissolves 
the  extraordinary  demand  for  labour  which  it 
has  occasioned  ceases.  Hundreds  of  persons, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  coloured,  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment alone,  and  the  number  will  continue 
to  be  augmented  every  week  from  the  several 
branches  of  military  service.  When  the  white 
soldier  or  labourer  returns  to  his  home  in  the 
North,  he  finds  in  an  unimpaired  and  pros- 
perous condition  of  community  a  demand  for 
his  labour,  but  it  is  fiir  different  with  those 
coloured  men  dismissed  firom  tho  public  ser- 
Tice  who  go  home  to  their  fiEunilies  in  their 
hamble  abodes  in  Nashville  and  other  southern 
cities,  where,  from  necessity  they  have  been 
located.  Again,  many  women  have  supported 
themselves  and  their  children  in  some  humble 
way  at  leasts  by  washing  for  officers  and  other 
ealaried  attachees  of  the  army,  whose  occu- 
pation win  soon  be  gone.  It  will  be  with  all 
these  coloured  men  and  women  very  muoh  as 


it  was  with  the  operatives  of  Lsncashiro— 
brought  into  the  saddest  condition  that  can 
befall  labouring  classes— out  of  work."  TJqf 
less  the  demand  for  labour  has  almost  a 
miraculous  expansion,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  coming  winter  will  be  ahard  one  indeed 
for  the  Freed  people  there — and  for  such  an 
expansion  there  is  no  ground  to  hope. 

From  the  time  the  grand  problem  before  us 
was  first  presented  in  the  oonrse  of  the  provi- 
dential developments  of  the  war,  I  have  had 
an  abiding  fidth  in  its  successful  solution  i  the 
more  I  travel  among  this  people— the  more  I 
visit  them  in  their  lowly  homes — ^talk  with 
them  and  learn  their  temper  and  spirit— the 
lees  do  I  have  to  walk  by  fiiith  in  regard  to 
their  future  I  nevertheless  the  darkest  period 
of  their  transition  from  Slavery  to  Freedom  is 
not  wasted.  Unless  I  greatly  misapprehend 
the  signs  of  the  present,  there  will  be  scenes 
of  suffering  among  them  as  fearfU  in  character 
and  greater  in  extent  than  anything  witnessed 
during  the  past  four  years. 

In  dties  such  as  Nashville,  where  their 
numbers  must  almost  inevitably  depreciate 
wages,  their  condition  will  be  more  favourable 
than  elsewhere  in  the  south— and  yet  what  in 
all  probability  must  it  be  in  these  cities  ?  Tho 
most  thrifty  may  support  themselves  during 
the  winter  months ;  another  class  may  provide 
themselves  and  their  children  with  food,  but 
must  depend  upon  charity  for  clothing; 
another  class,  comprising  many  who  havo 
made  a  living  by  washing,  Ac,  must  bo 
clothed  and  fed  or  perish.  The  necessity  for 
hospitals,  matrons  and  nurses,  and  all  kinds 
of  hospital  stores,  must  increase  in  the  samo 
ratio  with  the  destitution,  if  not  greater. 

Go  beyond  these  cities  and  we  find  there  is 
not  a  fourth  of  a  crop  of  produce  in  all  tho 
south.  We  find  that  as  the  noilitary  is  with- 
drawn, a  disposition  is  manifested  by  those 
who  have  been  masters,  to  drive  from  their 
plantations  the  young  and  feeble,  tho  old  and 
infirm;  instances  are  also  daily  multiplying 
where  Freed-men  employed  by  their  former 
masters  with  a  promise  of  wages,  are  driven 
off  when  the  crop  is  so  advanced  as  not  to  re- 
quire their  ftirther  labour.  Of  these  general 
statements  there  are  many  well  authenticated 
illustrations. 
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I  oftQ  bat  Bhndder  when  I  think  of  all  the 
fbotfl  that  we  most  take  into  oonslderatLon  in 
fonnlng  an  estimate  of  what  is  before  the 
Fveed-men  in  their  civil  and  social  ezodns.  I 
wonder  if  God  will  not  strangely  and  power* 
folly  move  the  hearts  of  aU  the  humane  and 
pfalianthropio  to  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  people, 
that  will  more  than  provide  against  the  Im- 
pending suffering.  I  tmstHewill.  loan  be- 
lieve  that  mooh  of  the  nnprecedented  benevo* 
lenoe  of  onr  people  that  for  years  has  poured 
its  ample  froits  thyongh  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions  to  the  comfort  and 
blessing  of  onr  soldiers  will  now  direct  itself 
toward  this  remaining  and  almost  measorelees 
field.  I  can  believe  that  onr  oo-workers  in 
Great  Britain,  through  thdr  consolidated  and 
perfected  Association,  will  repeat  many  times 
over  what  they  have  already  done.  How 
grand  the  thought — ^the  Christian  public  of 
Great  Britain  and  that  of  America  jointly  en- 
gaged in  a  work  of  humanity  that  in  its  mag- 
nitude transcends  anything  that  God  in  His 
providence  has  ever  before  laid  upon  the  be- 
nevolence of  Christendom ! 

In  our  interview  with  Gen.  Fisk,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Freed-men's  Bureau,  for 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  he  said  with  em- 
phasis, "  I  shall  be  compelled  to  make  frequent 
and  heavy  drafts  on  your  Association."  He 
moreover  indicated  the  necessity  of  our  Com- 
mission at  once  resuming  their  work  again  in 
Nashville.  He  did  not  mention  any  reasons 
for  this  but  they  are  obvious— or  I  should  say 
the  reason  is  obvious — ^viz :  the  field  is  not 
nearly  occupied.  For  the  past  year  most  of 
the  benevolent  woric  there  has  been  done  by 
three  societies,  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's 
Belief  Association,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions,  and  theEzecn- 
tive  Committee  of  tho  Friends'  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Our  Society  furnished  seeds  and  farm 
and  garden  tools — also  forwarded  some  goods 
for  ^tribution,  but  as  abovo  stated  had  given 
more  attention  to  other  important  fields. 
These  societies  have  done  much  for  the  Freed, 
mcn^have  had  very  worthy  labourers  engaged 
there — ^have,  no  doubt,  done  all  they  could 
under  the  cireumstances.  It  is  now  some 
months  since  tho  Friends  withdrew  their 
Teachens  aooordingto  the  published  Beport 


of  tho  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety, they  had  one  school  in  Nashville,  with 
two  teachers  and  227  scholars,  and  one  school 
in  the  adjacent  Camp,  with  two  teachers  and 
150  Boholare;  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
schools,  there  were  eight  teachers  besides  the 
one  we  employed,  and  660  scholars  in  all — so 
that  in  an  estimated  population  of  10,000  only 
about  1,000  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in 
school.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  temporal  re 
lief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  U.  P.^  Mission 
Board,  as  may  perhaps  be  expected,  gives  al- 
most exclusive  attention  to  Education;  tho 
Pennsylvania  Association  cannot  transport 
goods  except  at  a  heavy  cost;  the  Friends,  1 
doubt  not,  have  done  what  they  could.  I 
make  this  plain  statement  that  the  reasons 
may  be  obvious  why  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner thinks  there  is  a  demand  for  our  society 
to  take  hold  again  with  the  others  at  this 
pouit. 

Less  than  a  score  of  teachers  ha vo  been  em- 
ployed—about 1,000  pupils  have  been  in  the 
schools.  Said  Gen.  Fisk,  "  there  is  work  here 
for  sixty  teachers!" — and  I  doubt  [not  that 
4,000  persons  young  and  old  could  be  brought 
into  the  schools — ^who  would  gladly  come  into 
them  were  there  room  and  teachers  for  them. 
I  have  not  visited  a  point  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley but  I  have  found  some  absent  from  school 
because  the  throng  was  so  great  as  to  discour- 
age them  from  going. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  in  regard 
to  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of 
labourers  and  the  work  to  be  done,  in  regard  to 
the  army  work,  &c.,  who  shall  estimate  tho 
number  of  families^the  number  of  women 
and  children— who  must  have  more  or  less 
assistance  to  prevent  them  from  greatly  suf- 
fering by  hunger,  cold  and  disease,  superin- 
duced by  privations  and  exposure. 

It  is  one  day's  travel  from  Cincinnati  to 
Nashville.  Our  work  is  to  relieve  as  well 
as  educate.  In  justice  to  these  maltitudcfl 
who  must  pass  the  winter  at  Nashville,  our 
Society  must  at  once  turn  its  attention  to  that 
point,  and  be  ready  to  meet  the  demand  that 
will  come.  Hence  we  must  send  teachers 
there— a  score  in  a  body — to  give  part  of  tho 
day  to  teaching  and  a  part  to  visiting  among 
the  humble  houses  of  the  Freed  people,  that 
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fchej  may  witii  wise  diflorimination  distribute 
ainoDg  them  the  gifteof  their benefiioton.  By 
moh  practical  charity  we  would  hare  onr 
teachera  gather  to  themaelyes  a  onmulative 
power  for  good  among  theae  mifortimate  ones, 
who  know  bat  little  of  Chrigtian  iaympathy«~ 
true  Chrietiaii  lore. 

ToniB  tnilyi 

J.  M.  WaIdxh. 


LBTTEB  FBOH 
THB  BBV.  W.  G*  HAWSINSy  H.  A. 

New  York,  Oct.  2d,  1865. 
Frederick  ToznkinB,  D.C.L.,  3,  Tanfield  Courts 

Innof  Temple,  London,  E.G. 
Dear  Friend, 

I  enoloae  the  oironlar  of  Mias  CoUinB,  which 
irin  be  sent  to  all  the  Ladies'  Societies  in  this 
ooonixy.  I  sent  two  letters  to  Mr.  Leigh, 
which  I  sappose  he  showed  yon.  Yoa  will 
find  Bome  quite  important  matter  in  the  two 
last  numbers  of  the  « National  Freed-man.'' 
baye  sent  your  journal  regularly,*  but  aa  yet 
have  receiTcd  only  one  copy  of  "The  Freed- 
man."  I  b^  you  will  send  us  all  the  num- 
bers. Had  I  time  I  would  write  you  more  on 
the  oonditton  of  things.  Upon  the  whole  we 
hsTc  reason  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  recoDstmotions  in  the  South.  We  shM 
tKifit,  this  winter f  dU  you  em  do  for  us.  But 
little  was  x>'0^^<>^  ^  thousands 
are  this  day  without  shelter  or  clothing.  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  send  from  150  to  200 
Teachers.  They  are  leaving  now  by  eveiy 
steamer  going  south.  We  are  sending  many 
more  to  Yirgima.  The  district  we  occupy  has 
Petersburg  for  a  centre.  We  shall  scatter 
them  quite  thickly  along  the  track  of  Grant's 
and  Lee*B  army,  in  the  final  retreat,  aa  this 
was  along  the  line  of  the  raQroa4. 

I  must  refer  you  to  our  worthy  journals  for 
particulars  of  our  operations.  It  is  suggested 
that  our  journal  shall  be  made  the  organ  of  all 
the  Associations  in  this  country.  I  trost  this 
will  be  so.  What  we  should  all  aim  at  is  more 
consolidati<»i  of  effort,  and  as  catholic  a  spirit 
asmay  be. 

Most  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  HAWEIK8. 


WHAT  MANUPACTUEBBS  MAY  DO  FOB 
THE  FBEED-MEN. 
The  following  list,  carefully  prepared 
shows  at  a  glance  the  kind  of  articles  needei 
in  the  various  departments,  and  in  the  difRsrent 
kinds  of  labour  in  which  the  fieedmen  are 
employed  I 

AoaicuLTTTSAL  Implbicbicts.  Ploughs, 
hoes,  shovels,  drflla  for  sowing  seeds,  garden- 
rakes,  ox-yokes. 

Nafls,  aaces,  hatchets,  hammers,  saws, 
chisels,  augurs,  gimlets,  diawing-knives, 
planes,  bits,  locks  for  doors,  padlocks,  hasps 
and  staples,  butts,  hinges,  screws,  files.  And 
every  thing  in  coarse  carpentry. 

Leather,  sole  and  upper,  lasts,  thread,  pegs, 
shoe-knives,  shoemakers'  hammers,  tacks, 
pincers,  and  findings  generally. 

Palm-leaf  hata  for  men  and  boys,  and 
shaker^s  hoods. 

Kitchen  Fubnitukx.-— Stoves,  pots,  ket- 
ties,  bake-ovens,  frying-pans,  saucepans,  tin 
plates,  oofifee-pots,  i)ans,  basins,  covered  pails, 
dippers. 

CuTLBBT — ^Table  knives  and  forks,  coarse, 
heavy  pocket-knives,  iron  spoons. 

Blacksmiths'  bellows,  anvils,  hammers, 
tongs,  vices,  cold  chisels,  etc. 

Writing  paper,  small  slates,  slate  pencils. 

Wooden  Ware.— Wash-tubs,  pails,  buckets, 
well-buckets,  wooden  trays  or  bowls,  rolling- 
pins,  cbaree  baskets.  Soap. 

Well  rope,  plough  lines,  bed  cord. 

Shoes  for  women,  children,  girls,  boys 
(largest  sizes),  and  men,  shoestrings. 

Cotton  cloth,  printed  calico,  cotton  oena- 
burgs,  heavy  ginghams,  plaids  and  stripes, 
hickory  shirting,  linseys,  kerseys,  spool  cotton, 
sewing  cotton,  whito  and  coloured,  in  hanks, 
cotton  yam,  knitting  cotton,  woollen  yam. 

Fos  IBDUSTBIAL  ScHOOLS.-^ewing  machi* 
nes,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  pins,  noodles, 
shears,  scissors,  thimbles,  spectacles  for  old 
people. 

Garden  seeds  of  all  kinds,  turnip,  onion, 
squash,  beet,  etc. 
Stoves  and  pipe  for  school-houses. 

All  packages  of  goods  intended  for  the 
Freed-men  should  be  forwarded  to  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Johnson  &Co.j  Blomfield-street|B,0« 
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A  Fbbkd-man  to  his  Old  HASTSB.-^The 
Cinomnati  Commercial  pabliahes  what  it  de- 
clares to  be  a  g^oiiie  letter  &om  a  fineodman  to 
bis  former  master.  Col.  P.  H.  Anderson,  Big 
Spring,  Tenn.  It  is  is  dated,  Dayton,  Ohio 
August  7th,  and  runs  as  follows  i— "  Sir,  I  got 
your  letter,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  yon 
had  not  forgotten  Joordon,  and  that  yon  wanted 
me  to  oome  back  and  live  with  you  again, 
promising  to  do  better  for  me  than  any  body 
else  can.  I  hare  often  felt  nneasy  aboat  yon. 
I  thought  the  Taokees  would  haye  hung  you 
long  before  this  for  harbouring  rebels  they 
found  at  your  house.  I  suppose  they  never 
heard  about  your  going  to  Col.  Martin's  to  kill 
the  Union  soldier  that  was  left  by  his  company 
in  their  stable.  Although  you  shot  at  me  twice 
before  I  left  you,  I  did  not  want  to  hear  of  your 
being  hurt,  and  am  glad  you  are  still  living. 
It  would  do  me  good  to  go  back  to  the  dear 
old  home  again  and  see  Miss  Mary  and  Miss 
Martha,  and  Allen,  Esther,  Green,  and  Lee. 
Give  my  love  to  them  all,  and  tell  them  I  hope 
we  will  meet  in  the  better  world,  if  not  in 
this.  I  would  have  gone  back  to  see  you  all 
when  I  was  working  in  Nashville  hospital,  but 
one  of  the  neighbours  told  me  that  Henry  in- 
tended to  shoot  me,  if  he  ever  got  a  chance. 
I  want  to  know  particularly  what  the  good 
chance  is  you  propose  to  give  me.  I  am  doing 
tolerably  well  over  here.  I  get  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month  with  victuals  and  clothing; 
have  a  comfortable  home  for  Mandy  (the  folks 
call  her  Mrs.  Anderson)  and  the  children. . .  . 
Now,  if  you  will  write  and  say  what  wages  you 
will  give  me,  I  will  be  better  able  to  decide 
if  it  would  be  to  my  advantage  to  move  back. 
As  to  my  freedom,  which  you  say  I  can  have, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  on  that  score,  as 
I  got  my  firee  papers  in  1864  from  the  provost- 
marshal  general  of  the  Department  of  Nash- 
ville. Mandy  says  she  would  be  afraid  to  go 
back  without  some  proof  that  you  were  dis- 
posed to  treat  us  justly  and  kindly,  and  wo 
have  concluded  to  test  your  sincerity  by  asking 
you  to  send  us  our  wages  for  the  time  we 
served  you.  This  will  make  us  forgive  and 
forget  old  scores,  and  rely  on  your  justice  and 
friendship  in  the  future.  I  served  you  faith- 
fully for  thirty-two  yean,  and  Mandy  twenty 
yeaiB.  At  twenty-five  doUaxs  a  month  for  me 


and  two  dollars  a  week  for  Mandy,  our  earnings 
would  amount  to  11,680  dollars.  Add  to  this 
the  interest  for  the  time  our  wages  have  been 
kept  back,  and  deduct  what  you  paid  for  our 
clothing,  and  three  doctor's  visits  to  me,  and 
pulling  a  tooth  for  Mandy,  and  the  balance 
will  show  what  we  are  in  justice  entitled  to. 
Please  send  the  money  by  Adams'  Express,  in 
care  of  V.  Winters,  Esq.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  If 
you  fisul  to  pay  us  for  faithful  l^iiours  in  the 
past,  we  can  have  little  faith  in  your  promises 
in  the  future.  We  trust  the  good  Maker  has 
opened  your  eyes  to  the  wrongs  which  you 
and  your  fathers  have  done  to  me  and  my 
fathers,  in  making  us  toil  for  you  for  genera- 
tions without  recompense.  Here  I  draw  my 
wages  every  Saturday  night,  but  in  Tennessee 
there  was  never  any  pay  day  for  the  negroes 
any  more  than  for  the  horses  and  cows. 
Surely  there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for 
those  who  defraud  the  labourer  of  his  hire." 

Thomas  W.  Conway,  writing  from  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  under  date  of  August  14th, 
says: — <<Our  Mammoth  Sunday  School  con- 
tinues to  be  a  centre  of  attraction  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  great  and  good 
work.  We  had  one  of  the  greatest  celcbrati(»8 
on  the  occasion  of  onr  first  anniversary — ^last 
May — ^that  ever  made  glad  the  hearts  of  a 
multitude  of  happy  Sunday-school  children. 
The  exercises  were  much  the  same  as 
usually  characterisM  sueh  an  occasion.  The 
recitations  and  deoUtmations  were  such  as 
would  do  honour  to  any  school  or  colour,  and 
the  children  and  vast  assemblage  of  white  and 
coloured  people  knew  and  felt  it  too.  The 
recital  of  the  "Auction  Block,"  The  Passage 
of  the  Act  of  Emancipation,"  and  the  "  Torch 
of  Liberty,"  fiairly  made  the  blood  tingle,  and 
then  the  singing — ^why !  it  was  enough  to  make 
one's  heart  leap — 1,200  coloured  children  alive 
with  song!  Such  a  sight  New  Orleans  never 
saw  before." 

The  Committee  of  the  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society  meet  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesday 
in  each  month,  at  two  o'clock,  at  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society's  Booms,  No.  27,  New  Broad 
Street,  City,  B.C. 

Printed  by  Arliss  Andrews,  of  7,  Duke-street^ 
Bloomsbuiy,  Londoni  W.C. 
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AMEEIOAN  EB-CONSTRUOTIOIT. 

BT  THOHAS  HUOKBS^  BSQ.,  H.F. 

Ora  last  batch  of  American  papers  contaixi  several  axmotmcements  which  cannot 
hat  startle  the  finends  of  the  Ereed-men  in  this  country.  First  in  order  stands  the 
mustering  out  of  service  of  22  regiments  of  coloured  hifantry,  a  corps  of  pioneers, 
and  another  of  artillery.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  count  on  this  side,  hut  I  should 
doubt  vrhether  there  are  now  15,000  negro  troops  under  arms  in  the  United  States. 
Then  we  get  confirmation  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Presidential  Order  No.  145 
is  being  understood  by  the  rebels ;  and,  we  fear  we  may  add,  interpreted  and 
carried  out  even  by  General  Howard,  viz.,  that  even  the  sea  Islands  are  to  be 
given  up  to  their  former  owners.  The  loyalty  and  good  &ith  of  General  Howard 
is  absolutely  beyond  question,  and  he  will  make  the  best  terms  he  can  for  the 
Freed-men :  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  after  the  colonization  of  these 
islands  by  General  Saxton  four  years  ago  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Lincoln— after  the 
steady  progress  of  the  Freed-men  of  the  Islands  during  this  time  in  diligence, 
mtelligence,  wealth,  until  they  at  last  raised  supplies  enough  to  maintain  the 
whole  population  and  garrison,  and  to  export  largely,  and  saved  money  enough 
to  bay  from  the  government  a  great  part  of  the  soil  on  which  they  were  living 
and  working — ^it  is  useless  to  deny  that  one's  faith,  in  justice  to  ihe  Freed-men 
under  Andrew  Johnson's  administration,  feels  like  giving  out,"  as  they  would 
say  in  America,  when  one  finds  that  the  Sea  Islands  are  in  all  likelihood  going 
hack  into  the  hands  of  the  old  owners.  General  Howard  is  indeed  to  endeavour 
to  effect  an  arrangement  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Freed-men  and  the  land 
owners but  as  the  only  arrangement  that  can  possibly  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Freed-men  is,  that  they  shall  have  and  hold  the  lands  for  which  they  have  paid^ 
and  as  this  is  just  the  one  arrangement  not  within  General  Howard's  power 
make,  we  may  look  forward  to  hearing  in  a  mail  or  two  that  in  this,  the  one 
place  in  the  South  where  (thanks  to  General  Saxton's  righteous  rule)  the  ex- 
periment of  free  labour  had  been  fairly  tried,  and  with  marked  success,  the  old 
lofds  of  the  soil  are  again  installedi  and  the  old  southern  ideas  as  to  labour  re* 
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riving.  Again,  the  coloured  soldiers  are  not  to  have  their  bounty  at  all,  some 
of  the  papers  assert ;  others,  that  the  payment  of  it  is  only  deferred.  In  either 
case  there  is  a  sad  want  of  that  honest  and  hearty  recognition  of  the  services  of 
the  negro  troops,  and  of  vhat  as  a  matter  of  bare  justice  the  United  States  owes 
to  the  black  man,  which  six  months  ago  one  had  hoped  to  see. 

In  many  of  the  southern  states  too,  notably  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina, 
the  condition  of  the  Freed-men  seems  rapidly  growing  worse.  In  the  former 
state,  notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  directing  that  the  tes- 
timony of  negroes  shall  be  received,  many  of  the  courts  positively  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  be  called  as  witnesses.  The  teachers  sent  from  the  northern  states  are, 
it  is  said,  closing  their  schools  as  the  troops  are  withdrawn.  In  South  Carolina 
the  late  rebels  are  regaining  their  houses,  lands,  and  position,  and  with  these 
their  old  ways.  They  are  declaring  everywhere  that  the  negroes  will  not  work 
or  keep  their  contracts,  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  these  contracts  themselves, 
which  they  begin  to  do  systematically  and  openly.  Several  planters  have  been 
imprisoned  for  short  terms  through  the  exertions  of  Officers  of  the  Freed-men's 
Bureau,  for  resorting  as  of  old  to  the  benevolent  whip.  They  have  consequently 
taken  to  other  punishments,  especially  to  one  known  as  thumb-tying,  and  to 
cheating  their  labourers  in  the  issue  of  rations ;  and  with  a  view  to  stopping  at 
once  this  monstrous  habit  of  imprisoning  planters,  both  the  southern  press,  and 
such  northern  papers  as  the  "World,"  of  New  York,  are  urging  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  abolition  of  the  Freed-men's  Bureau  altogether.  "  The  Southern 
people,"  this  journal  urges,  "  are  abundantly  eager  to  deal  with  the  new  questions 
arising  out  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  a  temper  of  justice  and  practical  hu- 
manity. They  feel  that  the^liberation  of  the  slave  imposes  on  them  new  and 
most  important  duties ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  fulfilling  those 
duties  they  will  be  more  hindered  than  helped  by  authoritative  and  contradictory 
interferences  from  without.  As  we  do  not  propose  either  to  pauperize  the 
southern  blacks  or  to  exterminate  the  southern  whites,  it  ought  to  be  plain,  in 
the  light  alike  of  reason  and  experience,  that  the  sooner  wb  lbavb  blacks  and 
WHiTBS  ALiKB  AT  THE  SOUTH  to  TC-adjust  their  Tcciprocal  relations  the  sooner 
and  more  satisfactorily  will  those  relations  be  adjusted."  In  those  few  sentences 
of  the  "World"  the  whole  present  aims  and  policy  of  the  south  and  of  that  portion 
of  the  old  democratic  party  which  is  still  southern  at  heart,  are  gathered  up. 
**  Let  us  alone,  do  we  not  accept  the  Constitutional  Amendment  ?"  cry  the  south- 
erners, and  their  northern  allies  echo  "  Let  them  alone,  they  understand  the 
negro,  and  their  own  business,  and  we  do  not.  They  are  pledged  to  abolish 
slavery,  let  them  alone." 

Our  readers  may  not  have  seen  the  exact  wording  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, so  we  will  give  it  here.  It  runs,  "  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  partji  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  CTnited  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  A  good  sound  and  radical  amendment  no  doubt,  going  straight  to 
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the  root  of  the  matter.  But  can  the  South  be  trusted  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of 
it  ?  Is  there  not  a  loop-hole  in  that  exception  which  unscrupulous  men  will 
use  ?  How  long  will  it  take  a  Southern  legislature,  elected  as  heretofore  b  j  white 
men  alone,  to  find  crimes  for  eyery  negro  ?  A  strict  vagrant  law,  a  law  of  con- 
tracts which  will  construe  the  least  breach  on  the  part  of  a  black  man  a  crime, 
and  in  a  month  or  two  every  negro  in  the  South  may  be  again  in  involuntary 
serritude,  the  Constitutional  Amendment  notwithstanding.  So  the  anti-slavery 
press  pleads  vehemently,  and  I  must  own  that  one's  conunon-sense  goes  wholly 
with  their  arguments  that  the  experiment  of  re-construction  according  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson' s  plan,  that  is  to  say  without  insisting  on  negro  sufirage  and  so 
giving  the  coloured  people  an  important  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  shall 
define  crime,  is  a  throwing  up  the  cards  just  as  the  game  is  won,  and  leaving  the 
South  victorious,  as  Wendell  Phillips  has  been  declaring.  And  yet  an  English- 
man who  studies  the  question  candidly,  and  with  a  real  desire  to  get  at  the  truth, 
camiol  bnt  be  struck  with  the  great  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side.  It 
if  not  that  he  finds  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Herald"  and  the  "World,"  such 
men  as  the  wire-pullers  and  moderate  Democrats  of  the  North,  loud  in  praise  of 
tke  President :  he  would  know  how  to  estimate  this  testimony  well  enough  from 
past  experience.  But  in  the  abolitionist  camp,  amongst  the  very  staunchest 
uiti-slavery  men,  he  will  find  those  who  believe  that  President  Johnson  is 
making  no  mistake  in  his  policy  of  re-construction.  "  Thus  far,"  says  the  Bev« 
H.  Ward  Beecher,  "  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  an  act  which  does  not  seem  apt, 
fitting,  and  most  wise :  with  a  clear  eye,  a  skilful  hand,  he  has  gone  on  weaving 
most  cleverly  the  robe  which  is  to  cover  the  entire  brotherhood  of  the  states 
of  the  Union :  we  believe  that  all  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  blacks  must 
have  the  cordial  support  and  countenance  of  the  South :  nothing  better  than  a 
generous  and  trustful  spirit  to  those  who  have  been  in  error  can  crown  our  vic- 
tories." Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusets  has  been  speaking  in  the  same  sense 
in  supporting  General  Barlow's  canvass  of  New  York.  Mr.  Seward,  a  good  anti- 
slavery  man,  though  the  British  public  will  not  give  him  credit  for  it,  has  de- 
clared that  the  President's  is  the  oidy  feasible  plan  whicb  can  be  adopted-^ 
admitting  of  no  substantial  change  or  modification ;  and  these  men,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  at  the  same  time  supporters  of  negro  suffrage.  Senator  Wilson  says, 
''We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  negro  suffirage— I  say  here  (in  the  Brook- 
lyn Music  Hall)  I  am  for  it.  (Applause.)  We  will  not  ask  the  democrats  as 
to  the  manner  of  our  work :  we  do  not  ask  the  rebels  as  to  re-constaruction,  and 
we  will  not  ask  their  sympathisers.  We  will  pass  the  law :  we  have  forty  or 
fifty  senators,  and  a  hundred  majority  in  the  House,  and  the  law  will  go  through." 
(Loud  applause.)  Mr.  Beecber  says,  too,  in  the  sermon  already  quoted,  which 
has  drawn  down  such  severe  comments  from  the  anti-slavery  press,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  nation  would  put  guns  into  the  hands  of  150,000  negroes  and 
then  deny  them  the  right  to  vote,  I  believe  with  Sherman  that  the  man  who 
has  carried  a  musket  has  a  right  to  carry  a  ballot.    Some  ,  people  say,  are  we 
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never  to  hear  ihe  last  of  the  Negro  ?  We  haye  heard  nothing  but  Negro  since 
the  daj  of  our  birth :  why  dont  yoa  snppress  him  ?  I  tell  yon  yonWe  got  to 
dine  and  sup  on  negro  nntil  you  do  him  justice.  When  you  do  he  will  sink 
ftway  firom  caucuses  and  conventions,  1)ut  unless  you  do  he'll  haunt  you,  he'll 
haunt  you  here,  until  a  blacker  than  he  haunts  you  hereafter." 

What  more  could  Wendell  Phillips  or  (Harrison,  or  Sumner,  say?  and  it  is 
not  only  from  these  sources  that  one  hears  this  testimony.  Of  the  Americans 
who  have  been  in  London  during  the  last  six  weeks  or  so,  several  of  the  most 
intelligent,  themselves  abolitionists,  have  expressed  to  me,  and  in  my  hearing  to 
others,  their  conviction  that  the  President  is  acting  most  wisely,  that  his  policy 
will  pacify  the  comitry  and  obtain  full  rights  of  citizenship  for  the  negro  sooner 
than  any  other  more  decided  line.  The  American  mi  nister  to  this  country  a  man 
of  rare  political  sagacity,  as  we  all  know  well  enough  by  thb  time,  is  in  the  sfone 
tale.  In  short  one  can  no  longer  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Bepublican  party,  and  not  by  any  means  those  who  have  never  been  more  than 
Union  and  free-soil  men,  but  some  of  the  foremost  abolitionists  who  believe  that 
the  negro  should  have  the  suffrage  and  are  ready  to  give  it  him,  believe  also  in  Pre- 
sident Johnson,  and  his  method  of  re-construction,  and  scout  the  idea  that  any 
southern  state  will  dare,  though  every  United  States  soldier  had  been  withdrawn 
and  the  Freed-men's  Bureau  dissolved,  to  tamper  in  any  way  with  the  slavery 
question. 

Now  of  course  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  great  party  to  be  quite  in  the  wrong. 
We,  looking  on  from  a  distance,  may  be  able  to  form  a  better  judgment  than  the 
Bepublican  leaders  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  verdict  of  the  English 
abolitionists  against  the  President's  re-construction  policy  may  be  the  right  one. 
At  the  same  time,  we  shall  do  wisbly  I  think  to  distrust  our  own  judgments  in 
fche  face  of  such  evidence.  I  for  one  have  been  quite  confident  that  nothing  but 
an  immediate  extension*of  the  suffirage  to  the  negroes  would  secure  abolition  in 
bet  as  well  as  in  name.  President  Johnson's  hesitation  in  the  matter  seemed 
to  me  like,  cowardice,  or  treason.  I  could  not  see  the  least  reason  why,  when  he 
was  laying  down  his  conditions  of  re-construction  for  the  rebel  states,  he  should 
not  have  added  to  the  concession  of  civil  rights,  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere,  the 
crowning  political  right  of  the  ballot.  Nor  do  I  see  the  reason  now :  but  this  I 
do  see,  that  very  many  men  who  have  vastly  better  means  of  judging  than  I  or 
my  En^iismen,  who  are  far  more  directly  interested  in  the  issue,  are  content 
with  the  President's  policy,  and  think  that  the  battle  is  certain  to  be  won,  and 
sooner  t|ian  it  otherwise  could  be,  through  the  action  of  the  states  themselves. 
I  a^,  moreover,  this  fact  at  any  rate  already  in  favour  of  their  view,  that  in 
Tennessee  there  is  a  Bill  before  the  General  Assembly  giving  the  suffrage  at 
<mfle  to  men  of  African  descent,  able  to  read  and  write,  twenty-one  years  old, 
who  have  resided  six  months  ia  their  coimtry,  and  who  were  free  on  the  22nd 
of  Febmary,  1865,  also  to  all  coloured  soldiers  honourably  dischargedi  and  after 
the  22nd  of  February,  1875,  to  au  coloured  citizens* 
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As  it  has  happened  to  me  to  speak  in  public  on  this  subject  of  re-constroction 
and  to  express  distarost  of  President  Johnson  and  his  policy  somewhat  emphati- 
cally,  I  have  thought  that  I  could  do  no  less  than  own  in  these  pages  that  the 
eyents  of  the  last  few  weeks  in  America^  coupled  with  the  undoubting  faith  in  the 
man  and  his  policy  of  some  of  the  best  and  truest  Americans  I  know,  have  shaken 
mj  own  confidence.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  enormous  difficulties 
of  the  President  at  the  present  crisis,  and  as  a  large  section  of  the  best  firiends 
of  the  Freed-man  in  America— men  who  hare  shown  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  erery  kind  of  sacrifice,  even  to  that  of  the  liyes  of  their 
nearest  and  dearest,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  blood— tell  us  that  they 
can  trust  him,  and  that  he  is  going  right,  I  do  feel  that  we  on.  this  side  are  bound 
to  hold  our  judgments.   They  may  not  weigh  much  with  the  P^residenty  or  with 
Americans  generally.   I  don't  know  any  good  reason  why  we  need  expect  that 
they  should.   But  for  our  own  sakes  more  than  for  theirs  it  is  desirable  that  wa 
should  be  patient  and  judge  rightly.  Meantime,  whether  the  President's  re«con« 
stmction  policy  be  right  or  wrong,  this  great  need  in  the  southern  states  calls  to 
us  in  even  louder  and  more  touching  accents  than  ever  before  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
our  brethren  there  with  all  the  power  that  is  in  us  during  these  coming  months. 
This  winter  will  probably  be  the  most  trying  time  of  aU  the  great  crisis.  There 
are  accounts  from  every  comer  of  the  south  of  supplies  of  aU  kinds  running 
short,  of  the  fearful  mortality  amongst  the  families  of  the  I^eed-men,  of  a  woik- 
field  -which  would  make  all  but  the  stoutest  hearts  quail  and  despair.  Into 
that  field  the  men  and  women  of  the  north  are  going  hopefully,  and  bravely. 
They  are  asking  us  for  sympathy  and  help,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  such  a 
time  for  rendering  both,  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  America  and  England,  will 
never  again  offer  itself  to  us  in  our  day.   Let  us  use  it  well,  and  show  that  the 
old  spirit  is  not  dead  in  us,  and  that  we  honour  the  Freed-men's  friends  in 
America,  and  the  work  they  are  doing  for  their  country  and  our  country,  and  the 
world,  with  all  our  hearts. 
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ON  GREAT  AND  SUDDEN  CHANGE  IN  THE  CIECUMSTANCES  OF 
A  BACE,  CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EMANCIPATION 

OF  THE  NEGRO. 

BYBB.  HOBGEIN. 
prhe  following  paper  was  expressly  written  for  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Assooiation  at  Bir- 
mingham, which  will  snfficiently  acooimt  for  its  character^  and  also  for  some  apparently 
irrelevant  paasages  whioh  it  contains.   In  oonseqaenoe  of  the  number  of  papers  which 
were  presented,  and  other  drcnmstanoes,  there  was  no  opportonity  for  its  being  read.  The 
cause  in  the  adyocaoy  of  which  it  was  written  is  so  good  and  important  that  even  small 
aopessioDsof  support  are  not  to  be  thrown  away.  It  has  therefore  been  read,  with  some 
modifications  and  additions  for  which  subsequent  events  have  given  occasion,  at  a  Meeting 
convened  in  favour  of  the  Freed-men  in  the  United  States  of  America^  at  the  Friends* 
Meeting  House  in  Westminster,  on  the  2nd  of  11  month  (Nov.)  and  is  now  6£fored,  by  the 
writer,  as  a  contribution  to  the  <<F&ESD-MiN^"  in  whioh  he  rejoices  to  see  the  condition  and 
claims  of  the  liberated  slaves  ably  set  forth.] 
Much  as  I  have  reflected  on  this  subject,  and  greatly  as  I  haye  desired  to  bring 
it  before  the  notice  of  mj  fellow  Members  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  science,  I  most  confess  that  I  have  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  is  strictly  within  the  range  which  the  Association  has  appropriated. 

As  such  a  doubt  may  similarly  arise  in  the  minds  of  others,  I  may  as  well 
briefly  state  the  considerations  which  have  satisfied  me  that  it  may  come  within 
our  limits  and  also  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  opportune  and  expedient  to  bring 
it  forward  at  the  present  time. 

The  title  of  our  Section  E  sets  it  forth  as  comprising  both  Geography  and 
Ethnology.  The  subject  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat  appertains  both  to  the 
one  and  to  the  other  of  these  branches  of  knowledge.  The  former,  Geography, 
is  either  physical  or  abtificial  such  as  national  or  political.  It  is  with  the 
former  that  our  Association  is  almost  exclusively  concerned.  I  say  almost  exclu- 
sively, because  although  the  political  is  strictly  and  properly  shut  out,  there  are 
points  of  a  national  or  social  character  which  practically  we  are  not  bound,  and 
do  not  wish,  to  exclude. .  Thus  in  researches  connected  with  purely  physical 
Geography  it  is  often  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  inquiring  traveller  has 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dominion  of  hia  own  country  or  not.  It  may  be 
absolutely  essential  to  know  and  to  note  the  boundaries  of  the  territorial  divi- 
sions which  are  traversed,  and  to  attend  to  the  usages  of  each.  It  must  also  be 
well  heeded  whether  Christianity  or  Mohametanism  be  professed,  or  whether 
Paganism  still  prevails. 

We  all  know  how  interesting  to  the  geographer,  as  well  as  to  the  philanthro- 
pist and  the  merchant,  are  the  details  of  submarine  geography,  which  may 
either  facilitate  or  obstruct  the  mutual  social  relations  of  different  nations  hj 
means  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

If  deep  volcanic  action  throw  up  cones  of  scoria  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
and  produce  a  new  island,  though  it  be  but  for  a  transient  existence,  and  the 
daring  navigator  venture  to  apjproach  its  shore,  examine  its  extent^  and  bj 
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soundings  explore  its  base,  the  geographer  vill  Talue  the  narrative  of  these 
facts,  though  they  may  soon  pass  away.  But  if,  courage  and  opportunity 
fayouring,  the  explorer  may  do  more  than  this,  and,  putting  his  foot  on  the  un- 
tried soil,  he  examine  its  character  and  bring  away  specimens,  even  then  more 
iuteresting  facts  will  not  exclude  from  the  narrative  the  record  that  the  Union 
Jack  was  planted  by  our  countryman  on  the  almost  ephemeral  Island,  Again 
when  art,  and  not  nature,  shall  have  e£fected  a  great  physical  change,  and  two 
continents  united  from  pre-historic  time  shall  be  so  separated  that  Africa  shall 
be  an  island  (nU  mort  alibm  arduum)  the  Geographical  Transactions  of  England 
as  well  as  of  France  will  gladly  record  the  fact  that  the  Arab  skiff  had  sailed 
from  the  Bed  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean. 

But  how  much  more  interesting  must  it  be,  when  over  a  tract  of  country  of 
great  Geographical  extent  and  blessed  by  Providence  with  innumerable  and 
priceless  advantages,  but  where,  in  the  form  of  man,  millions  of  living  creatures 
have  been  regarded  as  having  the  attributes  and  been  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  brutes,  to  invite  attention  to  the  great  event  which  has  called  these  millions 
into  a  different  class  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  opened  to  them  a  door  of  hope 
in  common  with  ourselves.  Influences  will  be  brought  into  operation  which 
most  tell  on  artificial,  and  even  on  physical  Geography. 

The  reasons  which  connect  my  subject  with  the  Ethnological  element  of  Sec* 
tion  E  are  so  evident  that  it  is  needless  that  I  should  adduce  them  as  an  apology, 
nevertheless  it  may  conduce  to  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  diflcussioa 
which  may  be  raised  if  I  mention  some  of  them. 

However  greatly  the  opinions  or  theories  of  ethnological  sects  or  those  of  more 
independent  anthropologists  may  differ  among  themselves^  there  is  one  fact 
which  must  be  recognised  and  admitted  by  all,  viz.  that  external  circumstances 
exercise  a  very  great  influence  on  man  as  an  individual  and  on  the  charter  of 
the  assemblages  of  men  which,  as  a  gregarious  animal,  it  is  essential  to  his  nature 
to  form.  Now  the  change  of  circumstances  which  forms  the  title  of  my  paper 
and  the  events  which  have  taken  place  and  are  still  in  progress  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  so  marked  and  striking,  and  are  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
the  phenomena  which  they  present  are  of  the  utmost  interest  and  of  incalculable 
practical  importance,  since  on  the  conclusions  and  measures  which  either  rightly 
or  wrongly  may  emanate  from  them,  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  will  very  much  depend.  The  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  and  peculiarities  of  race  will  be  subjected  to  a  variety  of  tests  more  or 
less  severe.  The  degree  of  developement  and  the  application  of  which  they  are 
susceptible  will  be  ascertained,  and  the  alterations  in  their  vital  statistics  and 
sanitary  condition  will  merit  special  observation  and  comment.  The  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  these  points  are  studied  and  the  results  acted  upon  must 
influence  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  new  order  of  things  to  a  degree 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate. 

In  putting  together  the  statements  which  I  am  about  to  offer  to  your  notice,  I 
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can  traly  saj  that  I  haye  been  anxiously  deeirons  that  no  bias  of  my  own  feel- 
ingSy  in  relation  to  the  f  abject,  and  no  misinformation  or  misapprehension  of 
facts,  may  lead  me  to  hurt  or  to  do  injustice  to  the  feelings  of  others,  l^greatly 
admire  the  marrellous  aptitude  for  appliance  which  characterises  our  i^jnericaa 
cousins,  and  what  they  hare  already  done,  under  present  emergency,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  insjare  us  with  bright  anticipations.  It  not  only  stimulates  the 
desire  to  watch  and  obserye ;  it  should  also  raise  the  desire  to  assist.  It  must 
be  fully  admitted  tiiat  those  who  quite  disinterestedly  contemplate  the  passing 
iaransactions,  firom  a  distance,  conscientiously  adopt  vaiy  oi^K)6ite  conclusions 
and  sentiments.  Whilst  there  are  many  who  rejoice  that  the  inscrutable  wiiiu 
dom  and  goodness  of  Providence,  oyer  drawing  good  out  of  eyil,  has  caused  the 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lam^table  wars  ever 
waged,  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  the  millions  of  the  sons  of  Africa,  in 
bondage  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  in  a  manner  in  some  degree  c<mi-. 
parable  to  the  liberation  of  the  children  of  Israel  subsequently  to  the  plagues 
of  Egyp^  and  some  are  perhaps  looking  forward  to  a  happy  period,  like  tiiat 
which  was  doubtless  expected^in  the  promised  land,  not  a  few,  as  I  haye  said, 
are  deliberately  and  disinterestedly  taking  a  yery  different  yiew.  Of  this  class 
are  those  who,  readily  and  unreseryedly  accepting  the  infused  idea  that  the  Afri* 
can  race  is  essentially  and  irremediably  inferior  to  other  families  of  mankind, 
belieye,  as  a  consequence,  that  it  is  a  priyilege  and  blessing  to  the  Negro  to  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  superior  wisdom  and  undisputed  or  irresistible 
power  of  the  intellectual  and  sagacious  Anglo-Saxon.  The  narratiyes  of  the 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  Slavery,  however  authenticated,  are  regarded  by  this 
dass  as  gross  exaggerations  if  not  mere  inventions,  or  at  most  as  rare  exceptions 
from  which  no  general  inferences  are  to  be  drawn.  Perhaps  judging  of  others 
by  their  own  prudence,  and  recognising  the  dictates  of  humanity  by  which  hap- 
pily they  may  themselves  have  been  habitually  guided,  they  deem  it  incredible 
that  men  of  our  own  race  can  so  fas  damage  their  own  property  or  violate  their 
own  feelings  as  to  make  it  possible  that  the  acts  related  can  be  of  common  oc- 
currence or  are  anything  like  the  normal  features  of  a  system  so  cherished  and 
approved  by  those  whom  they  admire.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  discuss 
which  of  these  two  classes  of  observers  and  judges  is  in  the  right,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  classes  is  essential  both  to  the  explanation  of  facts  and  to  the 
right  apprehension  of  the  future. 

I  imagine  that  there  are  many  who  kindly  listen  to  me  on  this  occasion  who 
may  think  that  I  overrate  the  number  of  those,  even  of  our  countrymen,  who 
cherish  the  opinions  which  I  have  last  noticed.  To  convince  you  that  this  is  not 
the  case  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  truly  admirable  address  delivered 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  a  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  held  not  long 
since  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  these  senti* 
ments  in  our  own  country  was  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length.  He  said  It 
is  impossible  to  go  into  any  society-— it  has  been  impossible  at  least  during  the 
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lasi  three  or  four  jean,  irithout  finding  men  who  tell  yon  that  yoor  opinions  of 
the  eyilfl  and  of  the  cnrse  of  slayeryi  are  very  great  exaggeration8---that  to  a 
great  extent  they  are  nonsense."  Assertions  such  as  these  he  justly  attributes  to 
the  enjoyments  which  are  ministered  by  the  planter's  hospitality  to  foreign 
Tisitors,  who  have  seen  nothing  of  the  horrors  and  curses  of  which  they  hear 
and  read  in  England,  but  to  the  unmitigated  reality  of  which  the  statistics  of 
the  coxmtrj,  the  newspapers  of  the  district,  and  the  statements  of  Americans, 
bear  unquestionable  testimony.  Were  it  necessary  to  offer  any  proof  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  evidence  so  effectively  adduced  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  I  might  men« 
tiM  a  very  striking  and  significant  fiact  which  occurred  to  a  Mend  of  my  own. 
Becently  travelling  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  he  met  with  a  foreign  fellow, 
iraveller,  and  their  conversation  turning  on  the  American  struggle,  my  Mend 
fipeely  expressed  his  feelings  on  slavery  and  on  the  liberation  of  the  Southern 
negroes,  upon  which  his  companion  was  quite  surprised  and  said  that  amongst 
ihe  numerous  Englishmen  whom  he  had  met  and  conversed  with  in  the  course  of 
his  fravels  he  had  met*with  none  who  had  expressed  the  same  sentiments  re- 
garding slavery.  Facts  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  painful  impression 
regarding  our  countrymen,  nevertheless  it  is  quite  essential  to  recognize  the 
extent  of  the  prevalence  of  the  two  classes  of  opinions,  in  estimating  what  we 
bear  and  read  respecting  the  effects  of  general  enumcipation  and  its  anticipated 
results.  It  will  be  still  more  important  to  draw  the  right  conclusions  from  the 
very  conflicting  statements  for  the  right  management  of  the  change  which  has 
so  rapidly  taken  place  on  so  large  a  scale. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  opinion  which  I  am  about 
to  advocate,  to  contend  that  all  the  races  or  varieties  of  man  are  alike  and  equal  in 
intellectual  abilities,  any  more  than  that  they  are  so  in  stature  and  physical  power. 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  ancient  Ghreece  and  in  a  people  speaking  different 
dialects  only,  and  not  widely  different  languages,  there  existed  at  least  three 
well-marked  groups  with  widely  different  mental  characters.  It  is  sufficient 
merely  to  name  the  Athenian,  the  Lacedaemonian  and  the  Boeotian.  If  differ- 
ences were  to  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass  are  we  not  to  expect  to  find 
still  greater  differences  when  we  come  to  examine  the  multitudinous  nations  and 
tribes  of  mankind  scattered  over  the  surfEU^e  of  the  globe  and  subjected  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  most  widely  differing  circumstances  ?  If  it  would  have 
been  as  erroneous  as  unjust  to  have  estimated  all  the  genius  and  polished  intel- 
ligence of  the  Athenians  by  the  most  illiterate  specimen  to  be  found  amongst  the 
most  uneducated  Boeotians,  it  is  at  the  present  day  equally  mistaken  to  judge  of 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  very  various  tribes  of  AMcans  by  specimens 
derived  from  a  class  for  successive  generations  subjected  to  debasing  degrada- 
tion. Amongst  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  AMca  still  dwelling  on  their  own  Con- 
tinent and  at  a  distance  from  direct  European  influence,  there  are  marked  and 
well  recognized  differences  of  native  capacity  distinguishing  one  tribe  from 
another.  The  late  accomplished  Edward  Bowditch  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
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ardent  zeal  for  A&ican  researchi  told  me  that  when  on  his  mission  to  Ashimtee 
he  remained  for  a  considerable  time  about  the  person  of  the  King,  he  was  re- 
quested by  that  rude  but  wide-ruling  sovereign  over  many  tribes,  to  undertake 
to  teach  some  of  his  people  and  more  especially  to  initiate  them  in  the  European 
management  of  troops.  It  was  very  remarkable  that  when  this  request  was 
complied  with  the  King  was  particular  to  select  the  body  of  men  to  be  instructed 
from  a  certain  tribe,  whom  he  esteemed  as  of  quick  and  good  intelligence.  The 
fact  would  he  additionally  valuable  could  we  know  the  circumstances  which  had 
been  favourable  to  the  superiority  which  the  King  so  fully  appreciated. 

The  difference  in  intellectual  power  to  which  I  have  referred  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  slow  but  long-continued  operation  of  causes  affecting  the  cul- 
tivation or  the  neglect  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  we  may  by  way  of 
analogy  compare  to  slowly  progressive  changes  on  the  earth's  surface  causing 
fertility  to  be  increased  by  mineral  decomposition  and  by  vegetable  growth  and 
decay. 

We  must  not  however  lose  sight  of  changes  of  another  kind  more  suddenly 
brought  about,  and  therefore  in  some  respects  admitting  of  comparison  with 
earthquakes,  eruptions  and  changes  in  the  elevation  of  the  earth's  surface 
amongst  geological  phenomena. 

As  respects  the  slowly  progressive  changes  operating  on  successive  genera- 
tions, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  advance  of  the  large  negro  portion  of  the 
human  race  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  some  other  sections  of  mankind 
during  the  periods  of  which  we  have  anything  like  a  satisfactory  record.  Let 
us  for  the  present  hypothetically  admit  that  they  have  been  distanced  in  the 
race.  I  might  apologize  for  them,  but  it  is  foreign  to  my  immediate  object  to 
do  so  here. 

We  have  rather  to  consider  the  sudden  change  which  has  very  lately  come 
upon  a  remarkable  and  important  section  of  the  African  stock.  We  may  call  it 
a  convulsion  or  a  catastrophe,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  term  revolution, 
if  not  too  political  for  our  Association,  would  be  more  appropriate  in  speaking 
of  the  sudden  upheaving  of  a  mass,  not  of  granite  or  porphyry,  but  of  a  class  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  As  in  seeking  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  one  geolo- 
gical catastrophe  we  are  greatly  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  those  which  have 
presented  themselves,  on  other  occasions  of  the  like  kind,  so  we  may  be  greaUy 
assisted  on  this  occasion  by  the  careful  study  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
attended  other  instances  of  change  more  or  less  closely  resembling  that  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  coloured  population  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America.  These  instances  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  some  of  the  present 
company  may  be  aware  of  and  it  will  answer  my  present  purpose  to  pass  over  the 
examples  offered  in  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and 
more  especially  in  St.  Domingo,  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  Mexico  and  the 
consequences  of  freedom  obtained  by  flight  in  the  case  of  negroes  in  the  Isle  of 
Pines— of  others  received  amongst  the  hospitable  Seminole  Indians  of  Georgia 
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and  Florida  or  temporarily  sheltered  at  the  rude  fortress  of  Greytown,  and  con- 
fine myself  to  the  memorable  and  more  analogous  example  of  our  own  West  In- 
dian emancipation.  This  remarkable  event  in  the  attainment  of  which  England 
spent  more  than  twenty  millions  sterling,  as  a  sacrifice  to  principle,  was  effected 
against  strong,  loud,  and  persevering  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  very  confi- 
dent predictions  of  failure.  Ever  since  it  has  been  effected  the  prophets  and 
their  friends  have  asserted  that  the  result  7ia$  been  a  failure  and  have  doubtless 
done  very  much  to  prevent  or  deter  the  imitation  of  the  example  of  England 
in  the  case  of  slave  emancipation.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  with  equal 
confidence  contended  by  the  advocates  of  freedom  that  notwithstanding  the 
many  difficulties  and  obstructions,  not  necessarily  inseparable  from  emancipa- 
tion, the  noble  act  that  England  performed  has  heen  far  from  a  failure.  Vol- 
umes have  probably  been  written  and  printed  on  this  controversy,  but  as  we 
have  no  intention  to  retrace  our  steps,  in  this  matter,  I  have  only  to  notice  some 
of  the  occurrences  in  the  progress  of  the  change  which  specially  relate  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper  and  lead  to  principles  of  a  practical  bearing.  I  may  how- 
ever make  the  remark  that  I  firmly  believe  that  could  the  most  opposed  parties 
in  this  controversy,  have  been  brought  to  a  temperate  mutual  understanding  and 
a  dispassionate  explanation  of  their  different  views,  much  painful  feeling  might 
have  been  prevented — ^lamentable  occurrences  might  have  been  averted  and  suc- 
cess more  completely  and  promptly  obtained.  There  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
even  approaching  this  mutual  understanding  even  where  no  blame  could  be  laid 
on  either  party,  but  probably  owing  to  the  wide  seperation  which  had  already 
existed  between  the  advocates  and  the  opposers  of  slavery.  A  case  very  illustra- 
tive of  this  fact  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge  and  which,  in  Birmingham 
at  least,  will  not  be  uninteresting.  When  the  act  of  emancipation  had  come 
into  operation  and  contradictory  reports  had  begun  to  reach  this  country,  touch- 
ing the  effects  which  emancipation  was  producing,  my  late  excellent  friend, 
Joseph  Sturge,  to  whom  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  negro  had  long  been  dear, 
determined  to  visit  the  West  Indies  and,  not  contented  with  the  reports  of  others, 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  by  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation. He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  dangers  of  an  unhealthy  climate  or 
restrained  by  the  endearments  of  a  delightful  home,  or  by  the  cares  and  perso- 
nal interests  of  a  large  and  extensive  business.  I  was  solicitous  that  in  ma- 
king this  visit  Joseph  Sturge  might  have  a  fuU  opportunity  of  becoming  really 
acquainted  with  both  parties  and  of  viewing  the  whole  subject  under  different 
aspects ;  and  as  I  had  Mends  intimately  acquainted  with  West  Indian  planters, 
I  obtained  letters  of  introduction  cordially  recommending  him  to  favourable 
specimens  of  this  class  of  colonists  and  I  subsequently  learnt  that  these  colonists 
were  solicitous  to  receive  him  with  their  wonted  hospitality  and  to  afford  him 
the  opportunities  which  he  sought;  there  was  therefore  no  reluctance  either  on 
the  part  of  Joseph  Sturge  himself,  or  on  that  of  the  planters  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addressed,  to  that  mutual  and  amicable  interchange  of  sentiment  which  I 
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60  much  desired.  Nerertheless  it  happened  that  Joseph  Sturge  performed  his 
entire  visit  to  J amaica  vithout  one  of  these  meetings  having  taken  place,  which  I 
know  was  as  much  regretted  hj  the  planters  themselves,  as  by  mj  honoured 
friend. 

I  must  crave  indulgence  to  relate  another  circumstance  to  prDve  that  the  op- 
posite parties  may  be  brought  together  to  show  that  the  result  is  encouraging. 
Some  years  later  whilst  the  planters  in  the  British  West  Indies  were  stiU  la- 
bouring  under  difficulties  which  they  in  part  attributed  to  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves,  the  powerful  advocates  of  free  trade  committed  what  I  must  ven- 
ture  to  call  a  very  great  blunder,  but  it  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  which  they 
were  guilty.  Considering  that  it  was  a  hardship  for  the  tea  and  coffee  drinking 
working  classes  of  England,  and  a  violation  of  their  own  free-trade  doctrines 
to  tolerate  either  favour  or  restriction,  they  tried  to  bring,  and  successMly 
brought,  the  sugar  produced  by  the  stolen  and  unrequited  labour  of  slaves, 
aided  by  the  capital  and  machinery  of  England,  to  compete  with  that  produced 
by  our  own  Colonists  with  paid  labour,  which  they  had  not  yet  learnt  skillfully 
to  apply,  and  whilst  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  them  were  hampered  by 
inadequate  capital  and  defective  machinery.  In  this  state  of  things  some  of 
my  friends  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  were  of  opinion  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Anti-slavery  Society  and  their  West  Indian  fellow-subjects  had  an 
object  in  common,  in  which  they  might  cordially  combine.  Meetings  were  held 
and  numerously  attended  which  passed  off  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The 
favour  which  was  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  Oovemment  was  moderate, 
resonable,  and  temporary,  being  merely  the  suspension,  for  a  time,  of  the  fur« 
ther  approach  to  an  equalization  of  duty  which  was  already  in  progress.  Our 
failure  of  success  did  not  proceed  from  any  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  abolitionists,  but  rather  from  a  split  amongst  the  planters,  some  of  whom 
were  exorbitant  in  the  amount  of  protection  which  they  craved.  However,  the 
good  feeling  which  I  believe  was  by  this  effort  introduced  between  the  friends  of 
freedom  and  the  planters  hasnotbeen  lost,  and  the  example  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies  was  attended  with 
circumstances  which,  upon  careful  reflection,  I  am  induced  to  regard  as  pheno- 
mena intimately  and  essentially  connected  with  the  change  and  not  merely  by  acci- 
dent contemporary  with  it.  Whilst  this  change  was  under  discussion  and  progress, 
there  was  a  very  remarkable  stir  in  the  minds  of  the  negro  population,  notwith- 
standing their  want  of  education,  culture  and  means  of  communication.  This 
was  particularly  exhibited  in  their  desire  for  education  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  and  also  in  their  zeal  in  the  attendance  of  their  places  of  worship  and 
in  their  regard  for  their  pastors.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying 
that  not  only  their  time  but  their  scanty  pecuniary  resources  also  were  then  more 
liberally  devoted  to  objects  of  this  description,  conducive  to  elevation  and  progress, 
than  has  subsequently  been  the  case.  If  I  am  correct  in  the  observation,  it  is 
one  of  great  significance  and  importance. 
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Very  shortly  after  emancipation  had  taken  place,  and  whilst,  I  believe,  statistical 
retains  made  it  evident  that  production  had  decreased,  there  was  a  striking 
increase  in  the  amount  of  importation,  and  more  especially  in  the  importation  of  those 
articles  of  which  the  newly  fireed  were  likely  to  be  the  consumers,  clearly  showing 
that  this  large  class  of  the  inhabitants  were  adding  to  their  own  comforts,  and 
enjoyments  and  becoming  better  customers  to  the  mother  country  which  had  given 
them  freedom.  We  used  to  hear  of  tetanus  as  not  uncommon  among  the  slaves, 
the  result  of  exposure  or  of  cruelty,  and  we  received  grevious  descriptions  of  that 
loathsome  disease,  the  yaws,  and  of  the  disgusting  yaw-houses  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  the  sufferers  fromjthis  terrible  malady,  which  owes  its  origin  to  bad  living  ■ 
With  the  possession  of  freedom  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Negroes  is  so  im- 
proved that  now  we  hear  nothing  of  these  things.  As  regarded  the  slaves  at  least^ 
emancipation  did  not  look  like  a  failure. 

Has  the  improvement,  thus  made  evident,  been  advancing  with  that  accelerating 
rapidity  which  the  due  use  of  human  intelligence  and  resources  should  exhibit  ? 
Has  it  ever  been  continued  at  the  same  rate  ?  Or  has  it  rather  been  on  the  de- 
cline ?  To  answer  these  questions  with  confidence  requires  far  more  knowledge, 
both  as  to  extent  and  detail,  than  I  profess,  and  I  must  not  attempt  to  give  even 
that  amount  of  information  which  induces  me  to  fear  that  that  ardour  which 
showed  itself  in  the  beginning,  and  which  is  so  essential  to  success,  has  very  much 
abated.  Does  this  abatement  depend,  as  some  would  seem  to  believe,  on  innate 
and  inherent  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  race  to  advance  in  intellectual 
improvement  beyond  a  certain  limit,  vastly  below  that  to  which  our  own  self- 
sufficient  Anglo-Saxon  race  may  or  must  readily  attain  ? 

I  believe  we  should  do  the  Negro  race  a  great  injustice  to  ascribe  to  it  a  neces- 
sarily impassable  limit  to  improvement,  without  first  satisfactorily  ascertaining 
that  there  are  not  other  causes,  independent  of  natural  incapacity,  which  have 
operated  to  produce  an  arrest  or  retardation  of  progress. 

In  the  case  of  the  emancipated  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  there  were  obstruc- 
ting influences  sufficiently  obvious.  The  recent  slave-owners  were  inexperienced 
in  the  difficult  art  of  governing  free  operatives.  Many  of  them,  probably  through 
disgust  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place,  had  no  inclination  to  set  about 
acquiring  the  art,  and  some  might  even  have  been  desirous  to  see  the  experiment 
fail,  notwithstanding  their  interest  in  its  success.  Probably  not  a  few,  who 
really  wished  to  see  free  labour  more  profitable  than  that  of  the  slave,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  their  efforts  rendered  abortive  by  the  want  of  financial  means 
to  requite  hired  labour  and  to  increase  its  efficiency  by  the  requisite  mechanical 
appliances.  Whether  friendly  or  adverse  to  slavery  the  planters  appear  generally 
to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  if  paid  labour  must  be  employed  the  less  that 
is  paid  for  it  the  better.  Hence  the  Freed-man  could  only  obtain  small  wages. 
To  keep  wages  down,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  the  number  of  labourers,  efforts  were 
made  by  the  planters  to  procure  the  immigration  of  a  low  class  of  foreign  hands,  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  the  Freed-men  themselves,  and  restricted  by  contract  to 
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wages  so  low  as  to  keep  down  the  price  which  the  liberated  negroes  might  be 
able  to  obtain.  With  such  impediments  and  checks  to  progress  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  the  free  negroes,  if  they  accepted  wages,  would  not  work  with  spirit 
or  continued  industry,  or  if  they  refused  engagements  of  this  kind,  must  be  con- 
tent with  independent  poTerty  almost  regardless  of  self-improvement  and  of  the 
education  of  their  oflfspring.  Cut  off  from  intercourse  with  those  of  a  more  ele- 
vated class,  they  would  gradually  disregard  the  exhortations  of  christian  teachers 
and  with  the  credulity  of  ignorance  they  would  give  preference  to  such  fr^tgments 
of  pagan  superstitions  as  the  most  recently  imported  of  their  African  companions 
might  be  able  to  recollect  and  teach.  Many  West  Indian  slaves  have  doubtless 
nobly  surmounted  these  difficulties  and  given  proof  of  their  ability  to  acquire  know- 
ledge and  to  apply  it  with  propriety  and  success,  to  a  degree  amply  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  assertions  of  their  friends,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  want  of  success 
which  I  have  described,  witliout  the  true  cause  being  assigned,  has  doubtless 
exercised  a  most  injurious  influence. 

If  we  duly  contemplate  these  influences,  with  others  which  might  be  enumerated, 
we  may  be  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  admitted  appearance  of  failure  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  capacity  of  the  negro  is  incompatible  with  that 
degree  of  success  of  which  his  warmest  friends  contend  that  he  is  capable. 

At  the  proclamation  of  freedom  an  impulse  was  given,  like  that  of  the  sun  in 
spring  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  the  seed  was  parsimoniously  sown  and  the 
genial  showers  of  the  season  were  withheld.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  the  blossom  has  been  poor  and  the  harvest  small. 

Our  American  cousins  have,  during  their  late  war,  wonderfully  profited  by  our 
blunders  in  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  by  the  imitation  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom 
displayed  by  our  benevolent  countrywoman  Florence  Nightingale  and  her  devo- 
ted associates,  and  when  we  consider  what  was  effected  on  a  large  scale,  by  a  vol- 
untary civil  association  in  aid  of  the  military  commissariat  for  the  relief  of  the 
miseries  inseparable  fi^m  war,  we  need  not  despair  that  they  will  as  practically 
profit  by  our  experience  both  of  failure  and  success  in  our  West  Indian  emancipa- 
tion. In  fact  they  have  already  largely  done  so,  and  their  wisdom  and  tact  have 
given  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  which  I  am  theoretically  advanc- 
ing, namely  that  there  is  in  this  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  a  propriety 
of  time  as  well  as  of  measures,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  complete  success,  and 
that  whether  we  hypothetically  regard  the  negro  as  equal  or  as  somewhat 
inferior  to  the  white,  his  sociid  progress  will  be  retarded  and  blighted  if  he 
be  deprived,  in  his  season  of  spring  of  all  the  genial  influences  which  should 
belong  to  it. 

I  am  not  addressing  these  remarks  to  Americans,  but  to  my  countrymen. 
As  Englishmen  we  owe  our  American  cousins  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  ser- 
vices which  they  rendered  to  Ireland  when  afflicted  with  famine  and  pestilence, 
and  to  Lancashire  when  its  industrious  population  was  thrown  out  of  employment. 
It  is  not  enough  to  remember  that  bis  dat  qui  cUo  dot.  Let  us  also  consider 
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that  the  season  for  success  is  passings  and  truly  it  may  be  said  fugii  interia 
Jugii  irreparabile  iempus. 

I  feel  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  letting  slip  the  precious  opportunity  in 
which  the  great  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  may  be  healthfully  and  satis- 
factorily completed,  that  I  must  ask  permission  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  already  compared  it  to  the  spring  as  the  time  for  the  germination  and 
development  of  new  life,  when  the  attendant  circumstances  are  propitious.  When 
h  owever  I  look  to  those  phenomena  which  it  is  the  more  peculiar  province  of  my 
own  profession  to  observe,  I  find  many  examples  which  yet  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  principle  which  I  am  advocating. 

When  a  serious  malady,  an  accident,  or  a  great  natural  change  has  given  oc- 
casion for  an  effort  of  reparation,  the  wonderful  resources  of  nature  are  prompt 
with  active  energies  for  the  purpose.  But  if  nature  be  thwarted,  the  opportunity 
neglected  and  the  repairing  process  be  disturbed,  repair  is  not  only  slowly  but 
Tery  imperfectly,  if  at  last,  effected.  Even  worse— not  merely  is  repair  ob- 
structed :  new  »id  grievous  evils  may  arise  and  become  chronic  and  permanent; 
In  fact  I  find  that  my  professional  similies  are  far  more  exact  and  parallel  than 
that  of  regarding  the  neglect  of  the  fit  opportunity  of  the  revolution  of  emanci- 
pation, as  like  the  failure  to  sow  and  to  plant  in  springs 

Slavery  is  pre-eminently  a  violent  and  morbid  condition  of  humanity,  and  eman- 
cipation from  it  is  a  state  of  convalescence  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  im- 
punity. 

Away  then  with  the  counsels  of  charlatans  who  would  insist  upon  it  that  the 
slave  is  not  fit  for  liberty.  He  must  be  kept  in  an  intermediate  state,  the  causes 
essential  to  his  malady  must  be  allowed  to  operate  a  little  longer.  The  slave 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  tyranny  that  he  cannot  yet  do  without  it.  The  drown- 
ing man  must  not  be  taken  quite  out  of  the  water,  you  must  at  least  leave  his 
nose  and  his  mouth  under  it.  Fatal  error,  and  obvious  enough  to  proclaim  its 
author.* 

The  transition  state  of  the  slave  is  as  full  of  hope  as  its  irrevocably  passing  away 
neglected  is  replete  with  disappointment  and  despair. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  results  of  the  apathy  which  naturally  comes  over  the 
recently  emancipated  slave  when  he  feels  the  hopelessness  of  his  neglected  and 
abject  condition,  but  this  is  not  the  only  malady  which  his  false  position  induces. 
We  may  notice  amongst  the  evidences  of  the  mismanagement  not,  we  say  as  some 
will  have  it,  the  failure  of  British  emancipation,  the  prolonged  if  not  the  increased 
prejudice  of  race,  which,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  colonies,  separates  the  popula- 

*  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  writer  of  this  essay  contends  that  because  the  emanci- 
pated slave  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  essentials  of  freedom  he  is,  without  the  indi- 
vidnal  personal  requisites,  to  be  admitted  by  the  fact  of  his  emancipation  to  all  the  grades  to 
which  the  free  man  may  by  labour  and  merit  raise  himself.  This  is  the  gratuitous  insinua- 
ttoo  of  the  advocate  of  slavery. 
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Urn  into  two  clasBeSy  even  where,  wealth  and  education  being  common  to  both, 
they  might  co-operate  for  the  public  good,  as  Churchmen,  Diaaentere  and  Boman 
Oa&olica— Ohriatiana  and  Israelites,  are  seen  to  do  in  England. 

The  evils  must  be  far  greater  if  the  emancipated  slave  is  denied  a  participation 
in  the  elective  firanchise  and  not  placed  on  the  same  common  level  of  citizenship 
with  the  more  favoured  white,  so  that  his  evidence  must  be  inadmissible  when 
he  is  the  aggrieved  and  injured  party.  This  nominal  freedom  in  his  native  coontry 
would  not  equal  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  It  would  be  the  freedom  of  the  out- 
law. It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  of  a  numerous  class  of  such 
Freed-men  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  powerfal  nation.  If,  like  many  of  the 
Freed-men  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  present  time,  they  have  borne 
arms  and  learnt  the  power  of  their  own  prowess  and  are  conscious  of  the  aid 
which  they  have  given  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Union,  they  will  not  tanely  submit 
to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  they  have  won.  Though  disarmed  they 
will  revolt,  though  their  failure  be  inevitable,  impunity  will  not  attend  their 
destruction. 

The  unmistakable  evidences  of  wisdom  and  prudence  which  the  American 
Government  has  already  exhibited,  abnost  forbid  us  to  entertain  fears  of  this 
kind,  and  the  great  and  christian  virtues  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  seem  in- 
capable of  leading  to  such  a  result,  yet  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  motto,  noeei 
bonis  gut  parcii  rnaUs.  For  the  bad,  restraint,  not  to  say  punishment,  seems 
to  be  requisite,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  ''Times,''  the  admirer  of  the  con- 
federate rebel  rather  than  of  the  negro,  has  lately  told  us  *'  that  slavery  is 
maintained  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  and  the  slaves  ran  away  to  escape  cruel 
punishment."  Let  us  however  consider  the  fireed-man  relieved  firom  positive 
personal  cruelty,  but  in  the  state  of  fractional  and  repressive  freedom  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  Without  resources,  without  education,  without  hope  or  other  sti- 
mulus, his  condition  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  progressively  assimilating 
that  of  the  North  American  Indian,  the  fast  disappearing  aboriginid  inhabitant  of 
the  continent  in  which  the  Negro  is  only  the  compulsory  exotic. 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  some  modem  anthropologists  and  calumniators  of  the 
negro  that  he  is  intermediate  between  the  GK>rilla  and  the  man,  and  probably 
derived  from  the  former,  though  they  are  utterly  without  proof  of  the  probability 
of  such  a  change,  any  more  than  of  their  own  power  to  add  one  cubit  to  their 
statare.  The  ability  to  injure  is  not  so  limited,  and  if  the  healthful  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  mind  be  strictiy  prevented,  almost  incon- 
ceivable degradation  must  follow,  and  the  AMcan,  with  claims  to  the  full  par- 
ticipation in,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  attributes  of  man,  might,  like  some 
unhappy  specimens  of  even  the  European  races  be  reduced  very  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  gorilla.  You  may  be  surprised,  and  ask  why  I  am  so  earnest  to  press 
these  views  and  urge  the  necessity  for  prompt  exertion.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  Surely  we  need  not  interfere  with  Americans.  Certainly  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them  in  a  meddling  manneri  but  we  may  help 
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them,  a8  thej  helped  ns.  We  may  supply  means  to  those  heroes  and  admirable 
heroinesy  who  at  the  cost  of  their  tune,  their  comfort/ and  their  substance,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  health,  and  eren  with  the  risk  of  their  lives,  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  take,  to  the  fullest  attainable  extent,  the  real  advantages  of  this  critical 
period  of  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom.  I  offer  this  as  a  strong  claim  for 
your  hearty  co-operation  in  addition  to  those  more  speaking  and  touching  appeals 
which  are  alKmt  to  be  made  to  you  by  eye-witnesses  and  personal  actors. 

Before  I  close  I  must  admit  that  I  have  freely  acknowledged  the  lamentable 
shorUconungs  of  England's  people  and  government.  They  are  warnings  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of:  Feiix  quern  faciunt  aUena  perieula  cauium. 

1  might  add  to,  rather  than  retract  what  I  have  said,  but  I  cannot  debar  myself 
tiie  opportunity  of  mentioning  one  or  two  facts  on  the  opposite  side,  since  it 
affords  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  grateful  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
veteran  statesman  whom  England  has  just  lost,  and  whose  benevolence  was  un- 
tainted with  hypocrisy. 

When  liberia  was  still  merely  an  unacknowledged  American  colony,  the 
settlement  of  the  African  Colonization  Society,  a  plulanthropic  association  which 
appointed  its  governor,  and  watched  its  progress  and  interests  with  parental  care, 
it  happened  almost  inevitably  that  the  dues  exacted  by  the  Liberians,  and  the 
prohibition  of  trade  with  the  natives  as  heretofore,  greatly  interfered  with  the 
commerce  of  British  and  other  European  traders,  on  that  part  of  the  African  coast, 
and  the  officers  of  the  British  navy,  though  as  a  body  remarkably  just  and 
friendly  to  Liberia,  were  obliged  to  protect  their  countrymen.  Alter  conferring 
witii  Sdward  Everett,  at  that  time  the  learned  and  able  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  the  English  Oonrt,  and  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  clearly  saw  that  if  Liberia 
were  not  adopted  by  the  United  States,  the  recurrence  of  difficulties  was  only  to 
be  obviated  by  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Bepublic.  Very  shortly  after  my 
representing  tiie  state  of  the  case  to  the  Directors  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  to  the  Liberian  local  Qovemment,  the  declaration  of  its  Independence  took 
place  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Colonization  Soeiety  and  of  the  Colonists. 
When  J.  J.  Boberts,  the  Society's  late  governor  and  the  citizens'  first  elected 
President,  came  to  Europe  to  seek  the  recognition  of  the  new  state  by  the  British 
Oovermnent,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  him  to  Lord  Falmerston,  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  witnessing  the  very  cordial  reception  of  the  new' 
President,  and  of  hearing  the  friendly  as  well  as  the  sound  practical  advice 
which  Lord  Falmerston  gave  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  infant  state,  that  it 
should  make  its  port  free. 

This  advice,  remarkable  as  being  in  advance  of  the  policy  of  his  own  govern* 
ment^  at  the  time,  would  have  secured  rapid  and  peaceful  prosperity  to  Liberia, 
but  its  government  did  not  see  its  way  to  make  the  temporary  sacrifice  which  it 
required.  Lord  Falmerston  not  only  gave  another  long  and  interesting  audience 
to  President  Boberts,  but  also  procured  the  grant  of  a  vessel  presented  to  the 
Bepablic  in  aid  of  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade^ 
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The  premature  death  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  shortly  after  his  being  made 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Oolonies,  for  a  short  time  threw  the  duties  of 
the  office  upon  Lord  Falmerston,  in  addition  to  those  of  Foreign  Secretary,  but 
in  this  brief  interval  he  eyinced  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Africa  by  sending 
a  commission  of  enquiry  to  the  coast,  as  suggested  in  the  address  of  the  Abori- 
gines Protection  Society,  which  though  prepared  for  Sir  William  Molesworth 
thus  providentially  came  into  his  hands. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  they  fell  within  the  range  of  my  own  observa- 
tion and  are  probably  known  to  few  besides.  It  is  needless  that  I  should  do 
more  than  allude  to  other  facts,  better  known,  which  testified  to  the  late  premier's 
consistent  efforts  for  the  extinction  of  Ihe  African  Slave  trade.* 

The  lamentable  occurrences  in  Jamaica,  which  have  only  been  known  in  Eng- 
land since  the  foregoing  essay  was  delivered,  serve  as  painful  and  striking 
illustrations  of  the  views  which  it  was  designed  to  set  forth,  and  afford  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  it  inculcates,  as  to  the  imperfect  and  mistaken 
mode  in  which  the  British  emancipation  of  West  Indian  slaves  was  effected.  I 
would  again  express  my  earnest  desire  that  there  might  be  more  temperate  and 
dispassionate  discussion  of  facts  and  of  their  legitimate  consequences  between 
the  opposite  parties.   The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  imperatively  demands  this. 

24ith  11th  mo.,  1865.  J.  H. 


Ws  learn  from  recent  American  communications,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Freed- 
men  charge  the  negroes  in  the  south  with  haughtiness,  laziness  and  vicious  in- 
dulgence. This  was  to  be  expected.  When  the  whip  is  taken  fit>m  the  slave- 
holder it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  use  the  scourge  of  the  tongue.  Indeed  it 
is  somewhat  interesting  to  mark  this  natural  transition.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  slaveholders  have  suffered  a  most  ignominious  defeat  in  their  attempt 
to  substitute  the  comer-stone  of  pagan  civilization  for  that  introduced  by  Chris- 
tianity. Socrates  says :  "  It  is  right  to  despise  those  that  have  not  leisure  fr^m 
work  to  devote  themselves  to  their  friends,  or  to  the  Eepublic."  "Who,"  he 
says,  "  are  the  people  ?  Is  it  that  cordwainer— that  public  carrier — ^that  tent 
maker  ?  Tou  despise  each  one  individually.  Why  not  despise  them  all  in  the 
mass  V*  Aristotle  says : "  There  are  some  kinds  of  work  to  which  a  free  man 
ought  not  to  debase  himself;  particularly  manual  labour.  For  these  services 
nature  has  provided  a  class  of  men  whom  we  subject  to  us,  in  order  that  they 
may  work  in  our  place  either  as  slaves  or  as  hired  men.  True,  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  farmers  and  mechanics ;  but  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  public 
affidrs,  and  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizen.   They  are  incapable  of  great- 

*  At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  a  reaolation  was  mianimoosly  carried  recognizmg  the  necca* 
inty  of  prompt  aad  efficient  endeayouxs  to  render  assistance  to  American  Associations  at 
"^esent  labooring  to  luccoor  the  Freed-men  in  their  present  destitute  axueheritical  eondition. 
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of  soul,  and  cannot  hare  any  manliness,  because  they  work  for  wages,  and 
tiiBreSore,  must  be  of  a  mercenary  spirit.  The  difference  between  them  and 
Blares  is  an  external  difference  only.  They  ought  to  be  slayes,  and  would 
be  if  the  state  were  rich  enough  to  buy  them^  or  strong  enough  to  enslave  them, 
nierefore  our  free  youth  ought  not  to  learn  any  trade,  for  that  would  degrade 
thorn  firom  citizens  to  meefaanics." 

It  was  a  very  extravagant  boast  in  Mr.  Stephens  to  claim  the  doctrine  that 
slavery  is  the  comer-stone  of  freedom  as  a  new  discovery.  It  is  the  genuine 
pagan  theory  and  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
South  (pardoned  by  the  clemency  of  President  Johnson)  will  haveleisure  to  revise 
their  notions  of  government  which  we  may  hope  they  will  use  profitably.  It  is 
premature  however  to  expect  that  they  will  lose  for  some  time  their  unfortunate 
habit  of  contempt  for  the  negro.  We  may  infer  from  tho  complaint  of  haughti- 
ness against  some  of  the  Freedmen  that  they  are  losing  at  least  the  servile  spirit. 
Then  we  may  be  sure  that  with  this  pride  of  self-support  they  will  not  lean  on 
eleemosynary  aid  a  moment  beyond  what  is  required  to  meet  an  extraordinary 
emergency.  The  "  Commercial  Advertiser,'*  an  American  journal  of  conservative 
principles,  puts  the  case  very  justly :  <<Oertain  snobs  on  the  southern  press  write 
chronic  complaints  that  the  negroes,  in  place  of  showing  a  thankful,  humble  dis* 
position  for  their  freedom,  assume  airs  of  equality,  and  no  longer  take  the  gutter 
when  passing  white  men.  These  complaints  go  far  toward  establishing  the 
claims  of  equality  of  races,  and  certainly  prove  that  emancipation  came  not  a 
day  too  soon.  The  coloured  people  would  be  unfit  for  freedom  if  they  still  pre- 
sented the  cringing  attitude  of  slaves.  For  our  part  we  never  fully  appreciated 
the  life  services  of  Abraham  Lincoln  until  we  had  connected  the  manly  bearing 
of  coloured  people  on  the  ferry  boats,  in  the  railway  cars,  and  in  the  street,  with 
his  policy.  The  negroes  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  extravagant  in  their  de- 
monstrations at  their  too  long  deferred  freedom.  But  much  may  be  pardoned 
to  men  who  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  themselves,  their 
wives,  children  and  earnings.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  stood  the  wrong 
80  patiently,  and  take  the  redress  so  quietly.  Under  the  circumstances  they 
would  not  be  wholly  inexcusable  if  their  heads  touched  the  stars,  and  their  tread 
shook  the  firmament."  The  complaint,  Ye  are  idle  "  is  as  old  as  the  book  of 
Exodus  and  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  Egyptian  task-masters. 
Sella  Martin  has  disposed  of  it  with  so  much  humour  and  force  that  all  we  could 
say  after  him  would  be  insufferably  tame. 

As  to  the  charge  of  vice  it  will  be  in  remembrance  of  many  that  on  taking 
possessian  of  Port  Boyal  the  United  States  government  appointed  a  commission 
to  make  full  investigatioa  into  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  fugitives,  or 
CiRilrabands  as  they  were  called.  The  result  of  these  enquiries  was  to  reveal  a 
state  of  things  on  tiie  part  of  many  far  too  revolting  for  description.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  progress  of  the  Freed-men,  since  that  period,  in 
Christian  civilization.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  so  ample,  varied  and  conclu-« 
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sive  that  it  most  satisfy  all  who  are  not  given  up  to  strong  delusion  on  the  en- 
tire question.  In  contributing  to  the  aid  of  the  Freedmen  we  hare  the  assurance 
that  we  are  not  onlj  mitigating  grievous  temporary  distress  but  at  the  same  time 
furthering  a  movement  which  has  far-reaching  issues  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

We  believe  that  England  will  set  a  noble  example  in  evincing  just  respect  for 
the  all-enduring  negro  race.  Our  children  will  spell  the  word  negro  with  a 
single  g,  we  believe  the  negro  to  be  a  man  and  we  shall  obey  the  scriptural  in- 
junction :    Honour  ALL  men." 

President  Lincoln  added  &esh  lustre  to  his  official  dignity  when  he  gave  to 
Frederick  Douglas  his  well-known  &ank,  kind^  and  courteous  reception.  We 
believe  that  an  equally  significant  act  in  the  recognition  of  negro  humanity  will 
be  given  at  a  fitting  opportunity  by  the  Sovereign  Lady,  who  in  spite  of  the 
most  intense  republicanisn^  is  regarded,  amidst  all  political  changes  in  America, 
with  affection  almost  as  strong — and  with  esteem  scarcely  less  profound  than 
our  own.  When  civilized  nations  have  entirely  divested  themselves  of  prejudice 
against  the  negro,  they  will  rise  in  true  dignity. 

THE  COTTON  QUESTION. 

BY  THE  BBV.  SELLA  MABTIK. 

Uead  first  at  the  Soeial  Beience  Congress,  Sheffield;  specially  eonMhwted  to  the  **Freed^UwiC* 

by  the  AmUvot, 

(Canclnded  from  the  November  Nomber.) 
.  In  turning  to  the  aspect  of  this  paper  that  concerns  the  negro  as  a  free  la- 
bourer, no  one  can  understand  the  pleasure  with  which  I  make  the  statement 
which  I  am  now  about  to  make,  unless  he  has  been  a  slave.— My  Lord,— the 
American  slave  is  free :  the  negro,  as  to  his  social  existence,  has  risen  from  the 
degradation  of  chattelhood  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  manhood. 
And  the  question  which  it  will  require  the  next  few  years  to  solve,  is,  Does  this 
change  involve  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  his  race? 

Is  he  inherently  and  irretrievably  inferior  as  a  man  ?  And  if  so,  is  he,  there- 
fore, unfit  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  freedom,  or  to  disprove  his  natural 
adaptedness  to  slavery,  or  to  overcome  its  terrible  traces  upon  him  ?  There  is  no 
reason  to  account  him  naturally  inferior,  except  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  that 
all  races,  at  some  period  of  development,  are  inferior.  But  even  though  that 
theory  were  allowed  to  be  true,  it  would  prove  too  much,  since  it  would  take 
away  the  only  claim  for  the  negro's  enslavement,  that,  namely,  of  inherent  in- 
feriority. For,  if  the  negro  is  in  a  transition  state  from  the  brute  to  the  man, 
he  is  simply  where  all  races  have  been  at  some  point  of  their  history;  and  if  any 
other  race  has  finally  risen  to  superiority,  so  may  the  Negro  race  eventually  rise. 
But  refdsingto  accept  this  theory  for  the  white  race,  I  reject  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Negro ;  and  until  some  one  catches  and  exhibits  a  specimen  of  speaking  ourang- 
outangs,  or  of  a  speechless  race  of  men,  or  till  I  am  shown  a  gorilla  with  a 
thumb  that  is  not  as  long  as  its  fingers,  I  shall  continue  to  reject  it. 
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Najy  while  we  hare  black  men  like  Solouque  of  Hayti,  vho  can  be  as 
despotic  as  white  men ;  and  like  Benson  of  Liberia^  who  are  as  able  in  states- 
manship; and  men  amongst  as  as  brilliant  as  Frederick  Douglass  and  as  dull  as 
Dogberry,  I  must  be  excused  for  adopting  the  opposite  theory. 

But  admitting  the  Negro  to  be  inferior,  how  does  that  justify  enslaying  him, 
especially  if  we  mean  to  hold  our  theory  about  the  superiority  of  the  white  race, 
and  to  reap  the  results  of  it,  since  the  inferiority  of  the  Negro  necessitates  an 
inferior  form  of  labour,  an  inferior  social  fabric,  and  inferior  political  appliances^ 
from  all  of  which  the  white  man  must  suffer  even  more  than  the  Negro  ?  Bru- 
tality may  be  restrained  when  driving  a  mere  brute  ;  but  when  the  labourer  has* 
not  only  Ihe  feelings  of  a  brute  to  be  excited,  but  the  determination  of  a  man  to 
resist,  the  driver  must  himself  become  a  brute  through  the  constant  necessi^  of 
coercion.  Further,  the  form  of  labour  applied  to  such  a  being  must  in  itself  be 
inferior.  If  the  labourer  does  not  progress  in  the  arts,  the  employer  cannot  pro- 
gress in  the  science  of  labour.  The  form  of  labour  must  therefore  remain  sta- 
tionary, which,  in  our  time,  is  the  same  as  being  retrograde  in  character. 

It  may  be  right  to  deny  marriage  to  a  semi-brute,  but  it  cannot  be  right  to 
adopt  a  form  of  social  existence  that  tempts  the  superior  race  to  disregard  mar-i 
riage  themselves,  and  to  show  that  disregard  in  connection  with  semi-brutes  in 
having  progeny  by  them.  For,  if  the  negro  woman  is  not  a  brute,  it  is  a  strange 
thing  to  say  that  she  is  one,  seeing  that  members  of  the  superior  race  are  often 
the  fathers  of  her  children ;  and  if  she  is  a  brute,  for  them  to  be  the  fathers  of 
her  children  is  a  thing  stranger  still.  Then,  too,  if  the  superior  race  may  become 
thus  inferior  without  perceiving  it,  a  shrewd  suspicion  may  be  allowed  that  the 
race  accounted  inferior  by  them  may  be  equal  without  their  recognizing  it. 

Still  farther;  to  plead  the  inferiority  of  the  victim  of  Slavery  is  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  all  political  advancement.  For  if  the  Negro  can  be  made  and  kept 
happy  only  at  the  expense  of  hampering  the  progressive  tendencies  of  free  go^ 
vemment  for  white  men — ^if  a  white  man  who  is  opposed  to  the  negro's  enslave- 
ment most  be  driven  away  from  his  enterprise  and  his  residence  when  he  would 
improre  the  law  for  white  men — ^if,  in  short,  the  life  of  a  white  man  is  not  worth 
as  much  as  the  Hfe  of  a  negro,  where  slavery  exists,  provided  the  white  man 
refuses  to  be  degraded  by  yielding  to  the  terms  of  slavery,  then,  I  say,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Negro  is  recognised  and  practised  upon  at  fearful  expense.  For 
the  white  man  is  thus  made  as  inferior  as  the  Negro;  if  not  so  inherently, 
he  is  practically,  and  with  a  curse  greater  than  even  the  Negro  fears  or 
feels. 

I  submit  that  the  Negro  has  no  right  to  be  happy  and  contented  as  a  bonds* 
man,  at  such  fearful  expense  to  the  superior  race. 

I  am  prepared  now  for  the  rejoinder  that  this  alternative  is  not  necessary,  since 
the  Negro  may  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  white  people.  But  this  yields  the  whole 
argument.  If  the  Negro  may  go  away  from  the  white  people,  he  may  be  free ; 
and  if  he  may  be  firee,  white  superiority  does  not  require  negro  inferiority  to  set 
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it  off.  My  argument  does  not  interfere  with  the  question  of  where  he  may  go, 
but  only  with  that  of  where  he  shall  stay. 

Our  position,  then,  is  this :  That  freedom  is  a  good  thing  for  all,  the  Negro 
included ;  that  his  inferiority  is  no  sound  argument  for  his  enslarementy  since 
it  makes  his  enslayer  inferior ;  that  he  is  not  inferior  except  from  circumstances. 

But  were  these  positions  false,  what  then  ?  The  negroes  are  free,  and  it  would 
cost  as  much  blood  and  treasure  to  re^nslave  them  as  it  has  already  oost^  to  free 
them. 

Shall  we  allow  prejudices  which  hare  been  rebuked  by  Providence  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  white  man's  advancement,  by  throwing  them  as  obstructionB 
in  the  way  of  the  Negro's  elevation  ? 

We  are  told  by  some  that  Emancipation  may  be  right,  but  that  the  metiiod 
of  accompliBhing  it  in  America  was  wrong.  We  are  told  it  cost  too  much  blood, 
suffering,  and  treasure.  Well,  that  may  be.  But  that  was  the  choice  of  the 
superior  race,  and  if  their  wisdom  was  not  equal  to  the  task  without  this  sacrifice, 
that  only  proves  that  they  are  not  so  superior  to  the  Negro  affcer  all ;  for  had  the 
method  been  left  to  him,  he  would  have  laid  down  his  chains  without  shedding, 
or  causing  to  be  shed,  one  drop  of  blood. 

We  are  told  again  that  Emancipation  ought  to  have  been  gradual  and  not  im- 
mediate. Well,  all  that  we  can  say,  seeing  such  objectors  have  done  nothing 
else  but  say,— it  was  not  gradual ;  neither  is  this  any  fault  of  the  Negro.  But  if  it 
be  an  evil,  there  is  a  partial  remedy  left  for  it ;  especially  if  those  who  speak  of 
it  desire  to  cure,  rather  than  to  be  captious  about  it.  The  remedy  is  this ;  that 
good  and  able  men  of  the  superior  race  should  carry  or  send  to  the  negroes  the  aids 
and  elements  of  knowledge,  and  so  try  to  make,  up  by  the  number  of  volunteers, 
and  by  the  amount  of  aid,  for  the  lack  of  preparation  which  attended  the  Negro's 
entrance  into  freedom.  Nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the  Negro  or  his  Mends  that 
Emancipation  was  not  gradual  but  immediate ;  for  those  who  approved  of  his  en- 
slavement continued  to  reject  all  offers  to  that  end. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whenever  even  slave-holders  have  had  to  deal  with  this 
question  by  practice  rather  than  by  theory,  they  have  discarded  gradual  emanci- 
pation  as  impracticable.  In  the  West  India  Islands  the  gradual  had  to  be  aban- 
doned for  the  immediate  system.  When  the  District  of  Columbia  had  to  deal 
with  the  question,  Emancipation  was  immediate ;  and  this  also  was  the  case  in 
Missouri  and  Maryland ;  and  in  this  the  people  of  these  states  only  followed  the 
example  set  them  by  the  great  Creator  and  Emancipator,  in  the  model  act  of 
Hebrew  emancipation. 

It  is  further  objected  that  the  negroes  are  lazy,  because  of  the  tropical  influ- 
ences that  still  linger  in  them,  and  on  account  of  the  habits  engendered  by  sla- 
very. Well,  the  claim  which  I  set  up  for  his  equal  humanity,  compels  me  to  ad- 
mit, apart  from  his  tropical  tendencies  or  his  slavish  habits,  that  he  may  be  lazy. 

1  have  seen  so  many  lazy  men  among  white  people,  and  I  have  seen  them  in- 
dulge their  laziness  at  such  fearful  expense  to  truth,  virtue,  and  uprightnessj  that 
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I  am  quite  prepared  to  b^ere  that  the  Negro  may  be  lazy  also.  But  I  have 
bown  of  80  many  negroes  eseaping  to  the  eold  and  rigorous  climate  of  Canada 
a&d  ike  Northern  statesi  where  they  knew  they  would  have  to  work  even  harder 
than  in  slayery,— •!  have  seen  so  many  of  them,  by  night-work  and  secret  acqni. 
sitioii,  pnrchase  their  fireedom^  and  continue  to  work  till  they  had  purchased 
that  of  their  whole  familyi— I  have  seen  so  many  wealthy  coloured  people  in 
the  Norths  working  against  prejudice  and  proscription,  up  to  positions  of  ease 
and  affluence^ — that  I  never  would  hare  believed  that  a  negro  was  lazy,  had  I 
not  seen  bo  many  lazy  white  men. 

Bat  why  should  this  £Etct  stand  in  the  way  of  practical  men  ?  If  the  negro  is 
not  entirely  a  brute,  he  may,  upon  the  Darwinian  theory,  eventually  become  a 
man ;  and  supposing  that  impossible,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  too  great  a  hindrance 
to  the  material  progress,  and  at  too  great  a  cost  to  social  purity  and  political 
economy,  for  the  white  race  to  bring  itself  down  to  the  only  terms  on  which  the 
negro  can  be  kept  a  slave* 

The  alternative  then  being,  that  the  negro  must  go  free ;  and  the  fact  being, 
that  he  is  at  least  a  progressive  brute,  what  nobler  work  can  scientific  minds  be 
engaged  in,  than  helping  to  prove  the  soundness  of  their  own  theory  about  ethno« 
Ic^^ical  development,  and  the  wise  arrangement  of  providence,  that  even  the 
lowest  races  may  be  uplifted  by  the  help  of  the  superior. 

Bat  if  this  theory  is  unsound,  and  that  held  by  others  is  true,  that  God  has 
made  oi  cne  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth then, 
inasmnch  as  you  would  like  help  out  of  degradation,  if  in  the  negro's  present  con« 
diU<ni,  and  would  wish  to  be  aided  in  e£Eacing  the  traces  of  bondage,  and  would 
long  for  assistaace  in  forming  habits  of  self-reliance  and  feelings  of  self-respect, 
^  Do  unto  others  even  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 

But  apart  from  theory,  this  whole  matter  affects  the  objects  for  which  this 
Aiyf^M'iflti^^  exists,  in  a  most  practical  way.  The  world  needs  cotton.  It  is 
better  for  mankind  that  it  should  be  got  by  free  than  by  slave  labour.  Cotton 
may  be  got  by  £ree  labour^from  a  race  that  understands  its  cultivation—that  is 
acclimatised  to  its  locality.  Britian  needs  cotton  more  than  all  the  world  beside ; 
because  having  got  wealthy  by  it,  her  various  industries  must  be  earned  on  by 
its  sufficient  supply.  By  taking  the  right  view  of  the  social  problem  which  I 
have  so  imperfectly  touched  upon,  both  America  and  Africa,  through  the  aid  of 
Africo-Americans,  will  lay  their  treasures  of  this  staple  at  the  feet  of  Britain, 
and  the  race  to  which  her  best  minds  and  hearts  have  been  devoted  iu  its  suffer- 
ing, will  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum.  —  Among  the  oontribiitioiui  re- 
ported in  our  Sept.  No.  the  name  of  Hr.  Kftyo, 
a  donor  of  £5^  waa  inoorreotly  spelt  Mays. 

DoNAnoM.— -We  beg  to  acknowledge,  with 
Bincere  thanks,  a  donation  of  £1  from  Joseph 
Goddard,  Esq.,  Leioester,  for  tiie  free  distri. 
bation  of  the  Freed-Man."  We  shall  be 
most  £hankftd  to  reodve  farther  aid  in  this 
way,  as  we  know  that  great  ignorance  pre- 
vails as  to  the  condition  and  claims  of  the 
Freed-men  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  orders  and  enquiries  concerning  Adrer* 
tisements,  or  other  bosiness  connected  with 
this  Hagasine,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Arliss  AifDREws,  7»  Duke  Street^  Blooms- 
buy. 

DECEMBER,  1865. 

JAMAICA. 
We  turn  with  a  thrill  of  horror  fipom 
the  deyaatations  made  hj  the  grim  and 
gory  fiend  Slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America^  to  the  atrocities 
80  unexpectedly  perpetrated  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica  by  the  same  cruel 
demon.  We  did  hope  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  hatred  of  our  country- 
men to  the  African  raoOi  except  on  the 
part  of  a  small  portion  of  the  bankrupt 
plantocracy,  had  ceased.  We  hare  been 
mistaken.  It  has  not  ceased.  There 
is  not  in  all  probability  a  Colony  of  the 
British  Empire  in  which  the  coloured 
man  has  an  equal  chance  with  the  white. 
In  Canada,  in  the  Lower  FroYinces, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  he  is 
placed  under  the  ban  of  social  distinc- 
tions, poorly  instructed  and  otherwise 
wronged.  The  Negro  Pew,  slang 
epithets,  and  exclusion  from  the  yery 


Sacraments  of  the  Church,  whilst  those 
Sacraments  are  being  participated  in 
by  the  whites,  are  the  sad  heritage  of 
thisrace.  Is  this  right— is  it  christian? 
We  know  how  the  coloured  people  haye 
been  treated  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
past,  and  now  in  Jamaica  in  the  present. 
They  have  been  taxed  to  pay  for  the  im- 
portation of  labour  to  compete  with  their 
ownin  themarketfirom  which  they  hoped 
to  derive  support  and  a  competency, 
and  when  by  a  long  course  of  social  op- 
pression, combined  with  personal  de- 
gradation, they  are  roused  to  an  in- 
sane revolt,  the  opportunity  is  seized 
with  a  fiendish  ferocity  to  flog,  shoot, 
Of  hang  in  hundreds  tiie  innocent  and 
the  guilty  in  hot  and  eager  haste.  In 
the  name  of  humanity  we  ask  is  tins  state 
ofthings  to  be  tolerated?  Is  our  boasted 
superiority  of  race  to  end  in  our  oppresa- 
ing  a  weak  and  defenceless  people  untQ, 
lashed  into  insanity,  they  £all  upon  their 
Mends  and  foes  ?  Have  men  forgotten 
that  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man 
mad?  Are  we  to  turn  round  upon  those 
who  have  been  maddened  by  wrongs 
and  not  only  punish  the  guilty,  but 
decnmatetheinnocent  with  a  glee,  which 
proves  that  the  pretext  for  the  long 
desired  revenge  is  obtained.  We  know 
of  no  act  more  tragic  and  grimly  terrible 
in  history  than  that  with  which  Gh>v. 
Eyre  is  associated.  He  arrests  Mr.  O. 
W.  Gh>rdon  in  Kingston,  a  district 
exempt  firom  martial  law,  he  has  him 
conveyed  in  the  same  vessel  with  him- 
self to  a  locality  under  martial  law, 
tried  by  court  martial,  condemned  and 
executed.  Neverw^as  a  greater  violation 
of  law  and  justice.  Martial  law  is  that 
rude  form  of  judicature  intended  origin- 
ally for  the  military,  when  the  pillars 
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of  the  state  bring  shaken^  the  care, 
fiilneas  of  our  criminal  conrta  is  dia. 
pensed  with,  in  order  to  secure  the 
safetj  of  the  oommnnity.  This  lav  has 
its  origin  in  atotntey  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  state  its  proceedings  may  be 
deemed  neoesary  for  a  disturbed  district. 
Bat  who  erer  heard  of  a  snbject  charged 
with  crime  being  carried  firom  adistrict 
in  repose  to  one  dirtnrbed  in  order  that 
he  might  be  tried  and  hastily  condem. 
ned?   Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is 
infiamons  in  the  extreme.   And  it  is 
Ooremor  Eyre  that  is  reported  to  hare 
done  this.  It  was  bat  a  year  or  two 
since  we  heard  that  humane  man  and 
great  lawyer,  Cfhief  Baron  Pollock,  re- 
proying  a  y oang  counsel  who  was  too  ea- 
gerly pressing  a  prosecution,  exclaim, 
<<8ir,  wheni  was  at  the  bar  I  nerer  did 
so :  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Grown  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  found  innocent,  and  not 
guilty?"     Goremor  Eyre  does  not 
think  so.  His  Tiew  is  to  find  as  many 
of  the  Queen's  subjects  as  possible  guil^ 
of  treason.  When  the  law  of  the  criminal 
tribunals  will  not  suffice,  he  will  strain 
the  law-— he  will  do  more— he  will 
embark  the  man  whom  he  fears  the 
tribunals  in  Kingston  would  not  con., 
demn,  in  the  same  bottom  in  which  he 
sails  to  Morant  Bay,  and  there  he  wil 
hand  his  palpitating  victim  over  to  the 
barbarous  tribunal  of  the  dmnuhead, 
Werepeat  that  suchaconrse  is  infamous. 
It  trarerses — ^we  assert  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  not  only  all  law  human 
and  diyine  but  assuredly  the  common 
law  of  this  realm.  But  what  do  we  mean 
bydiis?   Wemean  not  only  the  law  of 
this  fear  island  of  ours  where  such  infamy 
could  not  be  perpetrated,  but  the  island 


of  Jamaica,  for  Goremor  Eyre  has  no 
authority  apart  from  the  government  of 
our  Queen.  We  appeal  then  to  our  home 
Government  to  do  its  duly.  Black  or 
white  the  subjects  of  our  Queen  are 
under  the  samelaw  as  cursives.  But]who 
was  Mr.  Gordon?    Why  he  was  aman 
almost  white,  for  twenty  years  a  senator, 
but  like  Moses  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
laving  aheart  bleeding  for  his  ostracised 
and  oppressed  countrymen.   He  was  a 
political  opponent  to  the  men  who  inci- 
ted the  erring  governor  to  that  terrible 
deed,  which  has  left  the  blood  dripping 
fromhis  fingers.  We  repeat  that  Mr.  Gor- 
don was  a  man  of  property  and  position, 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
a  man  intelligent  beyond  most ;  and  this 
is  the  man  whom  the  Governor  removes 
to  the  disturbed  district,  and  suspends 
upon  the  gallows  tree.   What  was  his 
crime  ?   Why  his  crime  was,  that  he 
had  been  the  advocate  of  the  negro  in 
the  house  of  Assembly,  he  had  denoun. 
ced  the  coolie  immigration,  he  had 
wished  alterations  to  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  land-holdings  of  the  poor  coloured 
population ;  he  could  use  his  pen,  and 
write  Dr.  Underbill,  and  through  him 
reach  the  colonial  secretary.  The  revolt 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  furnishes 
a  slim  pretext  tot  his  arrest,  to  huny 
him  to  the  disturbed  district,  and 
then  to  suspend  him  on  the  gibbet.  But 
why  speak  of  Mr.  Gordon  alone  ?  There 
are  hundreds  weltering  in  their  gore,  or 
livid  by  strangulation,  who  have  for  ever 
passed  from  the  land  of  the  living  by 
similar  illegal  and  violent  methods.  If 
these  crimes  go  unchallenged  and  un. 
punished,  God  help  our  nation.  We 
appeal  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  this 
terrible  crisis.    We  appeal  to  the 
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memberB  of  the  GoTernment  vho  are 
Englisluneiiy  and  we  saj  to  them  let 
juatice  be  done  though  the  heayens  fall. 
Thifl  is  not  a  question  of  partj ;  but  it 
is  one  of  freedom  and  of  humanity.  Mr. 
Gordon  was  as  much  under  the  protec. 
tion  of  our  Ixw,  as  the  hand  that  writes 
this,  or  the  eye  that  reads  it,  and  his 
sham  trial  and  violent  death  is  an 
invasion  of  the  Qreat  Charter.  Fellow 
country-men,  meet,  and  by  your  voice 
denounce  these  cruel  proceedings,  and 
demand  justice  upon  the  guilty.  Shall 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  be  vindi- 
cated before  the  world,  or  shall  this  stain 
upon  our  nation  and  our  Queen  remain  ? 
If  such  deeds  go  unchallenged  and 
unpunished,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  judgments  of  the  Almighty  come 
upon  our  land. 


ELLEN  CEAPT'S  MOTHEB. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Ellen  Craft,  a 
young  woman  of  colour,  butalmostwhite, 
resolving  to  be  free,  started  from  Macon 
in  Georgia,  and  after  numerous  hair, 
breadth  escapes,  found  herself  a  free 
woman  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  many  who  have 
read  the  thrilling  account  of  her  run  of 
a  thousand  miles  for  freedom,"  that 
she  escaped  dressed  up  as  a  Southern 
young  gentleman,  accompanied  by  her 
faithful  husband  William  Craft,  who 
feigned  to  be  her  slave.  That  husband 
is  at  the  present  time  in  Africa,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life  endeavouring  to  open 
up  commerce  with  the  king  of  Daho- 
mey, and  in  other  ways  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  race  to  which  be 
belongs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craft  have 
found,  in  America  as  well  as  in  this 
country^  many  friends,  and  by  their 


consistent  and  Christian  lives  have 
proved  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the 
helping  hand  that  has  been  extended  to 
them.  Among  their  best  and  fastest 
friends  have  been  the  Bight  Pon.  Dr. 
Stephen  Lushington,  the  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  his 
philanthropic  daughter.  Miss  Lushing- 
ton.  The  distinguished  counsel  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  unmoved  by 
the  menaces  of  a  throne  as  the  defender 
of  Queen  Caroline,  occupying  one  of  the 
highest  judicial  positions  in  the  empire, 
did  not  feel  himself  too  elevated  to 
foster  with  paternal  kindness  a  woman 
and  her  husband  who  had  been  but 
recently  slaves.  For  two  years  did  Dr. 
Lushington  take  these  poor  people  under 
his  own  charge,  and  into  his  own  habi. 
tation.  He  has  educated  their  son,  an 
intelligent  boy  of  Britisb  birth,  and  still 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  his  welfare* 
We  trust  that  the  honoured  Judge  will 
pardon  us  for  mentioning  these  facts, 
which  certainly  he  would  never  wish  to 
reach  the  public  eye.  In  this  day, 
however,  when  it  is  tiie  fashion  to  villify 
and  scout  the  negro,  it  should  be  known 
that  it  is  not  every  English  gentleman 
that  has  closed  his  heart  to  the  appeals 
of  an  oppressed  people.  In  the  midst 
of  personal  prosperity,  there  was  one 
sorrow  that  hung  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
life-pathway  of  Mrs.  Craft.  She  had 
left  a  mother  in  slavery  at  Macon  in 
G^rgia.  No  communication  had  taken 
place  between  the  mother  and  the 
daughter,  and  whether  she  were  dead  or 
alive,  the  ever  anxious  child  did  not 
know.  Her  old  and  tried  friends 
resolved  to  aid  Mrs.  Craft  in  making 
enquiries.  Miss  Lushington  sought  the 
assistance  of  J.  W.  Frobyn,  Esq.,  of  the 
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Beferm  dab,  and  that  gentteman  on 
the  90i  of  Angnst  last  applied  to  Dr. 
Pred.  Tomldnfl,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to 
obtain  his  assistance  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Mrs.  Smith,  for  that  is 
Mrs.  Craft's  mother's  name,  was  still 
aUra.  F^dent  Lincoln's  Froclama- 
tion  had  set  her  free,  and  Cteneral 
Sherman's  arms  had  opened,  up  the 
country,  so  that  it  was  not  imposrible 
that  the  mother  liter  fifty-seyen  years 
spent  in  slayery  might  if  alive  embrace 
her  daughter  as  a  free  woman.  En- 
quiries were  at  once  made,  and  through 
tiie  assistance  of  numerous  friends  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  Esq.,  in  particular,  a  commu- 
nication was  receired  from  General 
Wilson,  in  command,  in  Georgia,  which 
stated  that  Mrs.  Smith  was  alive  and 
well,  living  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  his  Head  Quarters.  He  had  kindly 
sent  for  her,  and  told  her  of  the  enquiries 
made  by  her  daughter  and  friends  as  to 
her  welfare.  General  Wilson  promptly 
wrote  expressing  his  readiness  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
daughter  and  the  mother.  Dr.  Fred. 
Tomkins  immediately  placed  himself 
in  communication  with  General  Wilson, 
with  Levi  GofSn,  of  Cincinnati,  with 
Francis  Shaw,  Esq.,  and  the  Bev.  W. 
Hawkins,  M.  A.,  of  New  York.  Funds 
were  sent  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence 
transmitted  to  Georgia.  (General  Wil- 
son arranged  with  the  skill  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  heart  of  a  philanthropist  for 
the  transit  of  Mrs.  Smith  to  London. 
He  placed  her  under  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Burton,  of  the  late  Confeder- 
ate Ordnance  department,  who  availing 
himself  of  her  services  as  a  nurse 
for  his  family,  brought  her  to  New 


Tork,  from  whence  she  sailed  in  the 
Persia,"  on  the  18th  of  October  last. 
In  due  course  she  arrived  in  England. 
Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  immediately  upon 
hearing  of  her  axrival,  went  to  Harro- 
gate, to  which  place  CoL  Burton  had 
proeeeded,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  the  11th,  handed  over  Mrs. 
Smith  to  her  daughter  Mrs.  Craft,  who 
was  waiting  her  arrival  at  the  Great 
Northern  station.  King's  Cross,  London. 
Dr.  Lushington,  the  firm  friend  of  the 
oppressed,  has  disbursed  the  entire 
amount  of  the  expense  incurred.  Thou- 
sands were  assembled  to  witness  the 
departure  of  Mrs.  Smith  from  Macon, 
and  loud  were  the  plaudits  of  the  negro 
population  as  the  cars  passed  out  of 
the  depot  from  the  place  where  she  had 
been  a  slave,  to  the  land  in  which  she 
is  to  be  for  ever  free.  Warm  were  th^ 
grateful  expressions  of  that  mass  of 
black  people  to  the  friends  of  their  race 
in  England  who  so  kindly  cared  for  one 
too  long  ^held  in  unrighteous  bondage. 
An  anxious  trembling  pale-faced  lady- 
like woman,  with  a  little  boy  by  her 
side,  having  more  of  the  dusky  shadow 
on  his  brow  than  his  mother,  met  that 
parent  so  dear  to  them,  who  seemed 
like  one  risen  from  the  dead.  The 
arrival  at  King's  Cross,  though  out- 
wardly so  different,  was  not  less  im- 
pressive than  the  departure  from  Macon. 
We  need  only  add  that  Mrs.  Smith  is 
a  gentle  Christian  woman,  of  light  com- 
plexion, much  debilitated  by  the  long 
oppressions  of  slavery  and  the  anxieties 
of  the  war;  but  in  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  all  the  concern  exhibited  on  her 
behalf.  Honour — eternal  honour— upon 
all  the  parties  who  have  uded  Mrs.  Craft 
in  this  recovery  of  her  long  lost  mother. 
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INFLITBOTIAL  MBBTINQ  IN  BBISTOL. 
Reported  expressly  for  "The  Freed-Ma/n." 

Ok  Friday,  October  27tb,  an  inflnentiallj 
atitended  meetiiig  of  firiends  and  sapporters  of 
the  Freed-mea's  Aid  Society,  took  place  in 
the  Athexueoxn,  Bristol.  It  was  largely  at* 
tended  by  ministers  and  delegates  of  Congre. 
gationad  Churches  in  England  and  Wales,  who 
were  at  the  time  assembled  in  oongress  in 
Bristol;  B.  Scott,  Esq.,  F.B.A.S.  Chamberlain 
of  London  and  Vioe-Fresident  of  the  Society, 
occapied  the  chair.  The  following  appro- 
priate hymn  was  song : 

0  holy  Father !— just  and  true 

Are  all  Thy  works  and  words  and  ways, 
And  mito  Thee  alone  are  doe 

Thanksgiving  and  eternal  praise ! 
As  children  of  Thy  gracious  care. 

We  veil  the  eye— we  bend  the  knee, 
With  broken  words  of  praise  and  prayer, 

Father  and  God,  we  come  to  Thee. 

For  Then  hast  heard,  O  God  of  right. 

The  sighing  of  the  alijeot  slave ; 
And  stretched  for  him  the  arm  of  mig^t, 

Kot  shortened  that  it  conld  not  save. 
The  labourer  sits  beneath  his  vine. 

The  shackled  sonl  and  hand  are  free- 
Thanksgiving  !— for  the  work  is  Thine ! 

Praise !— for  the  blessing  is  of  Thee ! 

And  oh,  we  feel  Thy  presence  here— 

Thy  awftil  arm  in  judgment  bare ! 
Thine  eye  hath  a6esa  the  bondman's  tear— 

Thine  ear  hath  heard  the  bondman's  prayer ! 
Praise !— for  the  pride  of  man  is  low. 

The  counsels  of  the  wise  are  nought. 
The  fountains  of  repentance  flow. 

What  hath  our  God  in  mercy  wrought  ? 

Speed  on  Thy  work.  Lord  God  of  Hosts! 

And  when  each  bondman' s  chain  is  riven, 
And  swells  from  all  earth's  ocean  coasts. 

The  anthem  of  the  free  to  heaven  i 
Oh,  not  to  those  whom  Thou  hast  led. 

As  with  thy  cloud  and  fire  before. 
But  unto  Thee,  in  fear  and  dread, 

Be  praise  and  glory  evermore. 

Tnv  Chairman  said :  Ladies  and  GJentlemen, 
Christian  Friends— Our  meeting  to-day  is  ne. 
oeesitated  by  ome  of  the  most  momentous  social 


and  moral  crises  which  our  world  has  witnessed 
—the  sudden  and,  to  many,  unexpected  eman- 
cipation of  four  millions  of  oppressed  and 
degraded  human  'beings  on  the  continent  of 
America.  It  was  a  great  page  in  human  his- 
tory when  with  a  high  hand  and  outstretdied 
arm  Jehovah  brought  a  nation  of  Slaves  out  of 
Egypt  and  educated  them  as  a  peculiar  and 
favoured  people;  'twas  a  grand  page  turned 
in  human  history  when  the  leaven  of  Christi- 
anity, diffused  through  the  ancient  Pagan 
world,  BO  worked  as  to  cast  out  and  destro7 
the  slavery  of  the  old  Soman  Empire;  it  was  a 
grand  thing  in  our  own  day  to  witness  the 
fall  of  serfdom  before  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion and  social  enlightenment  in  the  Bussian 
Eminre ;  and  it  was  an  event,  to  which  we  may 
refer  with  pride,  the  exorcising  of  ihe  demon 
of  slavery  in  our  own  West  Indian  posBessionB 
and  the  liberation  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
Africans,when  England  repudiated  for  ever  the 
g^ty  phantasy*  that  man  could  hold  property 
in  man.  But  what  is  this  in  comparison  with 
the  event  which  renders  necessary  ourmeeting 
ofto-day?  Fewif  any  of  us,  four  short  years 
since,  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  we 
should  live  to  see  the  destruction  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  hoped, 
we  prayed,  in  some  vague  and  unbelieving 
manner,  that  the  yokes  might  be  broken  and 
that  the  oppressed  should  be  free.  But  God  has 
been  better  to  us  than  our  hopes,  he  hasheard 
the  unworthy  prayers  of  his  people  and  to-day 
we  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  stupendous 
work  which  He  has  wrought,  in  adoring 
wonder  and,  I  trust,  of  devout  gratitude. 
"  Lord  forgive  us !  who  are  we. 

That  our  eyes  this  glory  see 

That  owr  can  have  heard  this  sound  P 
Did  we  dare 

In  our  agony  of  prayer 

Ask  for  more  than  heaven  has  done  ? 

When  was  ever  God's  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 

Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  SunP 
How  they  pale. 

Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale. 

In  this  wonder'of  our  days ! 

When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 

Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law. 

And  the  wrath  of  men  is  praise ! " 
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Qrtmt  ooriaes  mrolre  oofveipoiidiiig  dutief  aad 
ohKgHtfoTW.  This  is  the  text  of  mj  brief  open- 
ing  mddrees  this  morniiig.  We  hATe  not  been 
oaDed  upon  to  ahed  onr  blood— our  Amerioan 
U'cUupon  hare  giTea  that  without  Btint,  and  of 
tliftfe  ooaniry  it  may  be  said  to-daj    there  ia 
noi  a  lumae  where  there  is  not  one  dead." 
We,  IxL  the  obaerranoe  of  a  national  nentral- 
it7»  haTe  been  spared  any  direct*  peooniaiy 
■aflrifioes.    Emanoipation,  under  God,  has 
been  parchaaed  by  the  blood  and  treasnre  of 
omr  American  friends,  some  of  whcnn  we  are 
gratified  to  see  present  to-day.  We,  however, 
cannot  allow  them  to  bear  all  the  burthen. 
We  feel  that  our  honour,  our  ChrisHomty  ia 
concerned  in  our  bearing  a  part  of  it— how- 
erer  humble.  We  feel  that  praotioal  sympa- 
thy is  due.  Yon  know  that  of  old  when  Qod 
brought  ootJBEis  oppressed  people  from  Egypt 
it  was  well  with  those  who  befriended  them, 
and  how  it  went  ill  with  those  who  stood^aloof 
in  nn^mpathising  neutrality  or  who  mani- 
fested orert  hostility  i  let  us  be  careful  that 
we  be  on  the  right  side  on  this  occasion. 
Whether  our  sympathies  have  been  with  the 
North  or  the  South  in  the  past  struggle  I  stop 
not  to  enquire.  That  is  past,  however,  and 
cannot  be  recalled.    I  thank  Qod  that  fer 
myself  pencmally  my  qrmpathy  was  loyally 
on  the  aide  of  the  free— the  North,  and  my 
prayer  was  ever  for  the  oppressed  and  for 
the  defeat  of  the  oppressor.  (Applause.) 
It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  that  we 
now  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  necessitous 
beings  who  took  no  part  in  the  struggle,  but 
who  depended  on  the  interposition  of  God; 
for  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  as  of  the  oppressed 
of  old,  it  will  be  decreed  "  blessed  is  he  that 
Uesseth  thee,  and  cursed  be  he  that  curseth 
thee."  Dr.  Starrs  and  the  Bev.  Sella  Martin, 
both  from  America,  will  inform  you  of  the 
mgent  necessity  which  exists  for  the  supply, 
at  onoe,  of  money,  clothing,  bedding,  school 
books,  and  implements  of  trade  and  of  agricul- 
ture.  I  shall  leave  that  part  of  the,  subject  in 
their  hands.  At  this  very  hour  a  mourning 
nation  is  conveying  to  the  tomb  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  the  mortal  remains  of  a  ven- 
erable  statesman.  It  may  interest  this  meet- 
ingto  be  informed  that  I  veiy  recently  saw  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Layard,  the  assistant  Foreign 


Secretary,  in  which  he  says,  that  when  the 
public  and  private  life  of  Lord  Falmerston 
shall  be  written,  it  will  be  manifest  that  that 
nobleman  was  ever  the  firm,  constant  and  un- 
wavering fHendof  the  oppressed  negro  (cheers) 
May  the  blessing  of  him  who  was  ready  to 
perish  oome  upon  him.  Mr.  Scott  in  oonolu* 
sioD,  mentioned  a  mode  of  help  in  providiDg 
clothing  which  he  had  found  very  efficacious* 
The  Bev.  T.  Binney  of  Weigh-house  Chapel, 
London,  moved  the  first  resolution,  whioh^was 
as  fellows  That  this  meeting  desires  to 
express  its  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  four  millions  of  bondmen 
in  the  United  States  of  AmeiicSi  and  also  its 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  £*reed-men's  Aid 
Society,  London,  and  with  kindred  institutions 
formed  throughout  Great  Britain,  to  mitigate 
the  present  keen  sufferings  of  Preed-men,  as 
well  as  to  ud  in  the  establishment  of  schods 
for  the  education  of  these  poor  people,  so  that 
they  may  become  fitted  for  the  responsibilities 
and  enjoyments  of  freedom."  He  said  he  came 
there  merely  to  listen,  and  to  show  by  his  pre- 
sence his  sympathy  with  the  oligeot  of  the 
meeting  !  he  remembered  the  old  slavery 
question  agitation,  and  a  great  deal  was  then 
said  about  the  oompensation  that  should  be 
given  to  the  slaveowners  on  the  liberation  of 
their  slaves;  but  there  were  many  of  them 
who  thought  that  if  compensation  were  to  be 
given  at  all,  it  was  most  needed  by  the  slaves 
themselves  (Applause.)  It  had  been  argued 
that  as  the  American  nation  had  deliberately 
and  with  set  puxpose  declared  that  these  people 
should  be  no  longer  slaves,  they  themselves 
should  take  the  consequences  and  the  issue  of 
their  determinations  that  if  they  did  the  thing 
they  should  do  it  thoroughly,  and  that  they 
should  take  all  the  responsibilty  of  caring  for 
these  people,  meeting  their  wants,  making 
preparation  for  their  education,  and  do  every 
thing  else  that  fkirly,  preperiy,  and  religi- 
ously required  doing  towards  the  blacks.  He 
(Mr.  Binney)  oould  conceive  of  a  person 
taking  that  ground,  and  he  was  not  going  to 
argue  the  matteri  but  there  was  a  verse  in 
Scripture  which  he  believed  answered  the  ob- 
jection, and  it  said  "Bemember  them  that  are 
in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  and  them  that 
suffer  affliction  as  being  ourselves  also  in  the 
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body."  (Applause.)  He  thonglit  therefore 
that  their  dntj  mm  perfect! j  clear— that  they 
were  called  xxpm  to  be  gratefiil  to  God  for  the 
emancipation  of  these  poor  people,  and  to  feel 
a  qrmpathy  with  tiiem.  (Applanie.)  If  they 
felt  this  sympathy,  it  would  take  a  practical 
shape,  (hear,  hear,)  and  he  hoped  that  'BnaM 
vpaptAkj  would  display  itself  in  sobsoriptioDS 
and  donations.  (Applause.) 

The  Ber.  D.  Thonoas,  B  JL  of  Bristol,  and 
President  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  seconded  the  resolntiOT,  and 
said,  he  came  there  to-day  in  order  to  show 
and  to  assore  the  meeting  that  there  existed 
a  great  sympathy  among  the  congregational 
body  in  England  and  Wales  in  Ihis  great 
movement.  He  need  not  tell  many  present 
that  of  all  the  exciting  meetmgs  that  had  been 
held  dming  the  present  wedc,  none  of  them 
had  excited  their  sympathies  and  entered  into 
their  hearts  so  much  as  that  at  which  the  can- 
ses  of  American  missions  to  the  fireed-men 
were  broo^  op  (applause) ;  hethon^they 
gave  the  most  practical  proof  of  their  sympa- 
thy, as  a  body,  with  the  morement,  in  the 
resolution  recommending  tiiat  ooBe^ons  in 
aid  of  the  Freed-Hen's  Aid  Society  be  made 
in  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  England 
and  Wales  on  the  second  Sunday  in  January. 
(Continued  applause.)  He  had  no  doubt  that 
these  collections  would  be  very  largely  made, 
and  that  the  example  would  stimulate  the 
great  Wedeyan  body  in  its  Tsrious  depart- 
ments, and  also  the  Bi^ptist  body,  iHiioh  had 
always  been  amongst  the  foremost  in  expres- 
sing its  abhorrence  of  slarery,  and  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  free.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  remaildng,  in  answer  to  his  fHend 
Mr.  Binney's  hope  that  Bristol  would  practi- 
cally show  its  sympathy  with  the  cause,  that 
Bristol  had  done  a  good  deal  in  their  matter 
already.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  in  a  position 
to  know  that  there  been  laigo  gatherings  of 
various  sections  of  the  christian  church :  for 
the  pmpose  of  woridng,  and  stimulating  one 
another  to  work  in  this  cause.  (Applause). 
PerhiqM,  there  was  no  city  that  had  done 
more— he  did  not  know  I  and  what  it  had  done, 
it  had  done  heartily.  (Hear,  hear.)  Especially 
had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  been  shown  by 
the  ladies  of  CUftoni  Cothami  and  Kingsdowni 


and  tiieir  labours  in  this  direction  he  believed 
had  made  tiiem  happier.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
believed  the  work  would  go  on  and  increase, 
and  he  would  assure  tiie  meetingthat  nothing 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  bring  such 
about  (Applause)  Mr.  Thomas,  in  oondusiony 
explained  the  absence  of  a  number  of dergymen 
who  deeply  sympathised  with  the  otject  of  the 
meeting,  and  said  he  could  on  their  behalf 
assure  the  meeting  that  they  deeply  loved  their 
American  brethren,  and  that  their  prayers 
were  for  them  and  for  the  eminmt  soooess  of 
the  American  Mission.  (Applause.) 

The  resolutioa  was  cordially  adopted. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Stom,  of  Amerioai  addressed 
the  meeting  at  some  length.  He  eloquently 
pomted  out  the  present  condition  of  the  eraan* 
dpated  negroes,  whidhlaige  mass  of  humanity 
had  been  received  by  the  American  people 
not  unwillingly,  not  constrained  in  their  oha* 
rities  by  selfishness  but  contented,  generously 
and  with  determination  to  soften  the  severttieB 
of  the  transition  period,  and  to  bring  them  into 
the  truest  state  of  Christian  manhood  and 
freedom.  (Applause.)  It  had  been  said,  but 
he  would  ask  whether  it  was  right  to  say, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  American^nation  to  do 
the  woik— 4hat  it  should  be  shown  no  co-op- 
erative ifympathy  because  it  refrued  to  under- 
take this  great  christian  duty  itself.  Therewas 
always  a  distinction  Justly  to  be  made  between 
the  mere  political  parties  which  always  infest 
a  nation  and  the  christian  public  of  that  nationi 
(Hear,  hear)  this  distinction  was  to  be  observed 
in  America.  The  christian  public  was  engaged 
in  the  work  mainly}  but  the  government  had 
rendered,  and  was  stiU  rendering,  most  impor- 
tant aid.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  organised  a 
Freed-man's  Bureau,  at  the  head  of  which  had 
been  placed  a  gentleman  who  had  been  called 
the  Havelook  of  the  American  army,  (General 
Howard  (Applause);  and  this  bureau  was 
providing  so  £w  as  it  could  for  the  necessities 
of  the  freed-man.  But  their  effbrts  required 
to  be  supplemented,  and  vduntaiy  duistian 
charity  was  arising  in  all  quartern,  and  was 
supplementing  the  works  of  govenunent  by 
providing  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  and  by 
employing  teachers  in  industrial  arts,  in  ne- 
cessary education,  in  religious  principles, 
social  orderi  frunily  goremment  and  rdationy 
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4o.  IttftUihevwioiisorieaiiizattoiMatpr^^ 
tbere  were  now  sometiiiiig  like  1,200  laboren 
employed,  each  of  which  tang^t  sixty  pupils, 
tor  which  they  reoeired  £60,  heing  at  the  rate 
of  £1  each.  The  negroes,  old  and  yonng, 
wore  Teiy  eager  to  learn  in  every  part  of  the 
ooyntky,  and  they  eridently  recognised  in  the 
imH  of  these  effbrts  their  being  lifted  to  the 
pcoperplace  and  power  of  freed-men.  Had 
tiie  friends  of  the  negro  reason  to  expect  snc- 
oes  in  this  world?  The  negroes  of  America 
wero  at  ptesent  degraded;  and  what  else  ooold 
be  expected  after  seren  generations  ofbondage, 
what  more  could  be  expected  as  the  results  of 
a  system  that  eontinnoaaly  for  more  than  two 
himdred  years  had  been  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  make  this  man  simply  a  knowing  bmte, 
thai  he  mig^t  aocompUsh  labour  sncoessfiilly 
for  the  selfish  purposes  of  his  owner?  (Ap- 
plause.)   Bat  their  friends  were  convinced 
that  when  the  labour  of  the  negroes  had  its 
proper  reward  they  wonld  be  foond  to  justify 
the  <^»iiiiGOS  entertained  of  them.  Dr.  Starrs 
then  proceeded  to  contradict  the  assertion 
that  the  negroes  were  a  lacy  race  j  he  said 
they  had  not  yet.become  sufficiently  awake  to 
the  new  state  of  the  ooontiyy  and  had  not 
learnt  to  throw  off  that  inertia  whioh  a  state 
of  thraldom  had  indnoed.  In  places,  while 
the  war  was  raging,  where  colonies  of  negroes 
had  gathered,  secure  from  gaerilla  incursions, 
they  had  become  ownera  of  the  soil,  and  had 
proved  themselves  well  qualified  to  undertake 
its  management.  He  then  pointed  oat  that 
the  great  question  of  taking  this  negro  popa- 
lation  and  raising  it  into  a  noble  condition 
affected  not  only  the  Americans  bat  socially 
and  moimlly  affected  us  in  England  in  a  thou- 
sand pcnnts  which  would  make  themselves 
manifest  in  due  time  ;and  concluded  by  praying 
for  those  present  and  the  churches  there  re- 
presented, and  the  philanthropic  public  of 
this  nation,  whose  heart-throbs  he  had  been 
permitted  to  feel,  the  ohoioest  blessings  of  Qod 
for  the  present  and  for  all  time  to  come  in 
this  world  and  the  next;  and  be  committed  in 
solemn  trust  this  great  matter  to  their  de- 
cision, (apphkuse.) 

The  Bev.  SeDa  Martin,  a  coloured  mission- 
ary, follcwed,  bnt  we  have  space  for  only  the 
briefest  outline  of  his  address.  Heoombatted 
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the  ophiion  that  the  help  nations  united 
in  giving  the  negro  would  encourage  him  in 
idleness  rather  than  stimulate  him  to  self-re- 
liaaoei  and  in  answer  to  the  remark  that  a 
litUe  wholesome  neglect  wonld  do  them  good, 
stated  that  they  were  worthy  of  help.  He 
denied  that  the  correspondents  who  wrote  in 
the  newspapers  about  the  laiiness  of  negroes 
told  the  truth,  and  he  gave  several  instances 
where  they  had  amassed  large  fortunes  for 
themselves.  The  ihct  was  they  did  not  work 
because  they  had,  many  of  them,  no  work  to 
do^  the  former  owners  of  land  having  gone  to 
Ouba  or  BrasI  with  all  the  gold  they  could 
get  together,  and  Northern  capitalists  not 
liking  to  invest  money  in  prupeiiy  the  tenure 
of  iHuoh  was  of  a  questionable  character.  He 
spoke  of  the  xeconstmotionpolioy  of  President 
Johnson  as  making  it  all  the  more  apparent 
that  the  negroes  must  get  help  from  some* 
where,  because  they  were  thrown  bade  into 
the  hands  of  the  slave-owners ;  and  then  sta- 
ted the  circumstances  vnder  which  help  was 
demanded  for  them. 

The  second  resolution  was  moved  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Waddhigton  of  London :  —  <<That 
this  meeting  has  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention  to  the  statements  of  the  Bev.  H. 
M.  Storrs,  D.D.,  and  the  Bev.  Bella  Martmi 
and  upon  the  eve  of  departure  of  these  hononred 
and  beloved  brethren  to  the  United  States, 
deshres  to  express  its  obligations  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  accredited  delegates  firom 
America,  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
these  gentlemen  to  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  So- 
ciety, London ;  and  it  would  farther  ojipitass 
its  cordial  sympathy  with  the  devoted  men 
and  women  in  America  who,  at  the  present 
time,  are  putting  forth  such  strenuous  efforts 
for  the  rescue  of  these  freed  peoi^e  from  the 
sufferings  incident  to  their  new  condition;  and 
also  its  earnest  prayer  that  peace  and  pros- 
perify  may  be  eigoyed  by  our  brethren  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  United  States  of 
America  and  oar  own  beloved  country  maybe 
united  in  bonds  of  constant  firienddiip,  and 
unite  in  promoting  the  moral  andreligfoas  in- 
terests of  mankind  at  large."  Dr.  Wadding, 
ton  Bjpcko  to  the  following  efiBeot :  No  doty, 
Sb,  oould  be  more  pleasant  to  my  own  mind 
than  to  exprem  to  theM  belored  AaMiioan 
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breUireii  our  egntimentg  of  gimteftil  eiteem 
and  wann  sjmpathy  with  the  okjeot  that 
brooght  them  to  this  ooontry.  In  tliMoabaenoe 
of  our  friend  Dr.  StorrHy  who  is  oompelled  to 
leave  the  meeting,  I  maj  take  the  opportanity 
to  ezpreai  to  Hr.  Martin  the  sentunents  we 
entertain  toward  the  millioni  of  his  raoe  who 
in  the  glorious  hour  of  freedom  are  snfiRuing 
phynoalwant^andnotafewofihemwe  fear 
are  at  the  margin  of  the  dark  valley.  With 
our  feelingB  of  ainoere  pity  we  blend  the  moat 
■mcere  reipeot  (hear)'.  We  are nnder  special 
obligation  to  them  for  their  almost  sapemata- 
ral  fortitade  and  forbearance  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  tiding  and  periloDS  crisis  we  have  known 
in  modem  times  (hear,  hear).  Por  two  years 
they  stood  on  the  tantaliiing  edge  of  freedom 
withoai  losing  self-control.  They  waited  in 
the  midst  of  bitter  provocation  and  cruel  in- 
dignities  for  the  appointed  hour  to  strike  for 
their  deliverance— when  some  of  them  after  a 
transient  taste  of  the  sweets  of  liberty  were  | 
remanded  back  to  heavier  bondage— they  still 
endured  with  heroic  calmness— iHiere  space 
was  cleared  for  a  belt  of  emancipation  aztend- 
ing  fifteen  hundred  miles  they  maintained  nn- 
brofccn  order  at  one  time  a  procession  ei^^t 
miles  long,  including  the  halt|  the  aged,  the 
yoong,  the  sick  and  the  blind,  harassed  in  their 
march  by  an  opposing  army,  kept  their  onward 
course  and  reached  the  camps  of  safety  with* 
oat  the  loss  of  a  single  straggler,  ^th  the 
same  noble  patience  they  received  President 
Lincc^'s  proclamation  and^dien  their  humble 
shanties  were  pillaged  and  their  hospital  was 
destroyed  in  New  York  they  stiU  oontinoed 
steadfiut  and  immovable  (hear,  hear).  Who 

can  iwiagtn A  f lift  liftrmir  *h»h  mighfc  have  mmad 

if  they  had  acted  a  different  part?  Weknow 
what  military  service  they  rendered,  but  it  is 
their  unexampled  moral  courage  and  self-con- 
trol that  fills  us  with  the  greatest  admiration 
(oheem).  Now,  Sir,  what  is  due  to  threemil- 
Hons  in  the  crisis  of  their  foteP  That  th^ 
should  be  kqptfiram  perishing?  Undoubtedly. 
But  we  must  go  forther.  The  time  is  come 
for  reparation.  We  ask  it  in  no  vindictive 
spirit  but  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity. 
The  all-enduring  negro  raoe  will  have  a  career 
of  improvmant  and  useflilness  if  Christian  men 
act  foithftd  to  their  tnwt  lathedayiofila- 


veiy  the  fiitare  of  the  n^gio  sened  to  bo 
bounded  by  his  life  in  the  field  of  unrequited 
toil.  Now  the  hand  of  God  has  opened  to  them 
the  door  of  opportuniiy  and  it  cannot  be  dosed* 
President  Johnson  has  set  a  worthy  example 
in  recognizing  the  people  of  Africa  in  Amer* 
icaas  his  feUow-countrymen  and  in  stimula« 
ting  them  to  enter  on  a  career  of  improvement. 
We  may  pledge  the  philanthropists  of  England 
that  they  take  their  full  part  in  the  work  of 
amelioration.  The  people  of  Bedford  have  just 
raised  the  requisite  fimds  to  erect  a  Bunyaa 
memorial  school  in  one  of  the  Southern  States 
(cheers).  The  passion  of  the  negroes  for  tho 
aoquisition'of  usefrd  leaning  is  well  known. 
I  will  mention  an  incident  that  may  interest 
the  young  people  of  BristoL  They  have  reason 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  Hannah  More  and  tho 
asBodatians  of  Bariey  Wood  and  Cowslip  Green* 
?nienlCr.  Knowlton  visited  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Preed-mon  a  young  coloured  woman 
tdd  him  that  in  her  desire  to  learn  to  read 
she  asked  the  visitors  at  her  mastei's  house  to 
read  the  labels  on  their  trunks.  She  procured 
a  primer  which  she  concealed  in  her  bonnet^ 
and  by  degrees  mastered  the  art.  One  day 
her  master  suspecting  that  she  had  been  so 
fiur  instructed,  rang  the  bell  violently  and  said 
to  her  inaperemptory  tone  ''Malindafotoh  me 
out  of  the*  library  the  first  vdnme  of  Hannah 
More;"  put  off  her  guard  and  fearing  to  dis- 
obey her  master,  Milanda  brought  the  book. 
«I  thou^t,  Milanda,"  said  the  angry  slave- 
master,  "thatyouhadbeguntoreadandnowl 
know  it."  He  whipped  her  with  his  own  hand 
and  almost  whipped  her  to  death  (shame) 
«0h,  Mr.  Knowlton,"  she  said,  in  telling  tho 
Btory»  "  how  can  I  be  thankfol  enough,  how 
can  I  be  ^thankAQ  enough  that  my  daughter 
can  be  taug^  to  read  the  Bible  and  not  be 
whipped  to  death."  Dr.  Waddmgton  adverted 
to  Uio  remarkable  coinddenoes  in  Providence 
tending  to  advance  the  cause  of  negro  eman- 
equation,  and  related  some  thrilling  instances. 
The  patii  of  the  Preed-man,  he  oontinuedt 
is  still  beset  with  perils  and  dificnlties. 
Some  in  their  impatience  and  selfishness  are 
begining  to  say,  "Send  them  away."  But 
the  voice  of  Heaven  repeats  the  word  of  au- 
thority and  of  compassion  given  the  didples. 
<<Theyiieed  not  depart|  Give  them  toeaU'* 
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The  difltribotion  is  began  and  the  sajvpl  j  will 
be  mnltiplied.  Ton  are  aware,  Hr.  Chiunber- 
Iain,  that  it  is  binted  hj  those  who  have  not 
been  on  oar  ride  of  the  Amerioan  qnestion  that 
we  are  nn-En^^ish  and  that  we  have  tried  to 
prodnoe  nn-firiendly  feeliiig.  I  hope,  Sir,  it  is 
quite  Bn|^idi  to  do  right  (hear),  and  with 
reqieot  to  the  inflnenoe  we  hare  tried  to  exert, 
it  ia  enoD^  to  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that 
wehftre  hadthronghoata  shnpleahntoseonre 
harmony  on  the  baris  of  Jnstioe  to  an  and  of 
nratoal  esteem.  The  two  nations  will  go 
baad-in-hand  in  this  woik,  they  will  renew 
their  joath  in  the  serrioe  of  freedom  and  hn- 
maaity  and  beoome  a  lasting  blessing  to  the 
worid(app]an8e).  Dr.  Waddington  in  clos- 
ing  referred  to  the  eminent  serrioe  rendered 
by  Dr.  Storrs  and  Hr.  Leig^  and  to  the  toils 
andsacrilloea  of  Ftofessor  IGtoheDt  ^Hnoent 
Cdlyer,  and  Horaoe  James* 

The  Ber.  Dr.  'King  of  Dnblin,  seoonded  the 
»      rewdotidn,  andit  was  caarried  nnanlmoiisly. 

Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  the  Aotfaig  Hon.  Seore- 
tary  to  the  Society,  stated  t^t  he  had  received 
an  additional  oontribntion  of  £10  from  the 
Chamberlain  of  Londoni  ((heVioe-Frerident), 
and  that  the  Ber.  Algernon  Warren,  ofBristol, 
wished  to  giro  £5  throned  the  Bristol  Branch 
Aflsodation.  (Applanse.)  Dr.  Tomldns  then 
narrated  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Rrerident 
Lfaioofai,  showing  his  sympathy  with  the  negro. 
The  Doctor  was  in  Washhigton  on  the  business 
of  the  AsBodalioii*  and  he  spent  the  ereningof 
the  S7th  of  Febmary  with  the  Frerident,  who 
requested  Dr.  Tomldns  to  nse  in  whaterer  way 
he  pleased,  a  military  pass,Qn  which  his  BzoeU 
lenoy  wrote  Iheartny  commend  the  otjeot 
for  which  Dr.  Tomldns  has  Tirited  this  coontry, 
and  wishhim  God  speed  in  it.-«ABEAHAX  LiK- 
co«r,  Febnutty  f7,  1865."  Snch,  said  the 
speaker,  was  the  sentiment  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  the  nuurtyr-Frerident^  from 
his  sainted  elevationf  he  conld  behold  tiieir 
Iteeting,  and  was  oonsdoos  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  assembled— and  who  dare 
say  that  he  was  not— that  noble  man  woold, 
if  poerible,  nrge  them  on  in  their  philanthroirio 
work.  He  would  repeat,  if  Tocal  ntterance 
were  possible  to  the  disembodied  spirit,  *<I 
heartily  commend  the  otject  for  which  yon 
are  assembled,  and  bid  yon  God  speed  in  it." 
(Load  applanse.) 


The  Ber.  Hr.  Bacon,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Ba. 
con  of  New  Tork,  and  the  Ber.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hol- 
brook,  who  has  succeeded  the  Ber.  Sella  Mar- 
tin as  representatire  of  the  American  Hisrion* 
ary  Society  in  this  country,  also  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  a  Tote  of  thanks  haying  been 
passed  to  the  chairman  on  motion  of  the  Ber. 
S.  Hebditoh  (Bristol),  Local  Secretary  of  Ihs 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales^ 
the  following  words  were  suig :— 

When  from  each  temple  of  thefree^ 
A  nation's  song  ascends  to  heaTeD^ 

Host  Holy  Father!  unto  Thee 
Hay  not  oar  hnmble  prayer  be  giten  t 

For  those  to  whom  Thy  Bring  word 
Of  light  and  lore  is  neter  giren— 

For  those  whose  ears  haye  nerer  heard 
The  promise  and  the  hope  of  hesrai  I 

For  broken  heart  and  clooded  mind, 
Whereon  no  human  mercies  &11— . 

Oh,  be  Thy  gracious  love  inolined. 
Who,  as  a  &ther,  pitieet  all! 

And gvantiO Father!  thatthetime 

Of  earth's  deliveranoe  may  be  near« 
When  erery  land,  and  toogne,  and  dime. 

The  mesisge  of  Thy  lore  shall  hear- 
When,  smitten  as  with  fire  from  heaven. 

The  captive's  chain  shall  sink  in  dust^ 
And  to  his  fettered  sool  be  given 

The  glorious  freedom  of  the  Just ! 

The  benedictiop  was  pronounced,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 


DCPOBTANT  LBTTEB  FBOH  J.  B. 
BBAITHWAITB,  ISQ. 
Bidhmond,  Indiana,  87th  9th  mo.,  1865. 
Amidst  the  dose  engagements  connected 
with  a  visit  to  '•Friends"  in  these  parts,  I 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  make  any  actual 
personal  obsermtion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Freed«men  in  the  South.  But  there  are  a 
few  items  of  inlbtmation  which  may  prove  not 
altogether  without  interest  to  our  friends  in 
England.  At  each  of  our  Yearly  Heetings,** 
in  Iowa,  at  FUdnfldd  in  Western  Indiana,  and 
here  at  Biohmond,  large  meetings  have  been 
held  specially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Freed-men.  Our  friends  everywhere  appear 
alive  to  the  importance  both  of  the  sdbrjeot 
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iteelf  and  of  the  preeent  emetgenoy  in  relatian 
to  it|  and  in  eeoh  of  the  Teerly  MeelingB 
thm  ere  standing  Gommittees  in  active  oper- 
Iriun  with  the  rkm  both  of  vailing  oootribn* 
tkum,  and  of  enooonging  and  aanating  those 
who  oObr  themselyes  as  Teaohen.  A  few 
dftjs  ago  at  Flainfieldt  my  dear  fiiend  Joseph 
OrosAeldaiidmysdf  spent  a  highlyinteresting 
evening  with  a  oonqiany  of  yoong  friends, 
most  of  whom  spent  last  winter  among  the 
jfreed«men  at  different  pointi  of  the  Kissis- 
riptVelleyorin  Tennessee,  and  15  or  16  of 
whom  were  intending  to  retom  to  their 
labours  in  a  lew  weeks.  Their  united  testi- 
nony  was  that  up  to  the  age  of  U«  the 
oolonved  ehikhen  naniftsted  greater  qidok- 
Bsss  in  i«*^*"*«c  than  white  ohildrai  of  the 
SMM  age— bot  lhati  after  that  age^  the  diflhr. 
enoe  was  in  f^nmr  of  the  iddto  ohfldreny 
espeoislly  in  those  branches  of  stady  which 
require  abstract  thooght.  The  moral  habits 
whkshthey  had  leeraed  in  slAYOiy  require  the 
exercise  of  mnoh  patienoe  on  thepart  of  their 
teaofaenu  They  hare  little  ooooeption  of  the 
importanoeof  Tmth,  and  some  of  the  teachers 
had  not  beett  able  to  maintain  order  at  all  times 
witbotttresorthigtooorponlpanishmeot.  This 
had  been  applied  in  a  few  extreme  oasesj  bat 
in  a  way  tooonTiaoethechildmthatitwas 
not  the  result  of  anger,  bat  for  their  good, 
ne  hearts  of  theee  dear  yoong  friends 
seemed  te  be  in  their  work.  Theygofbrth 
in  a  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  and  in  lore  to 
tfMir  BaTioort  and  we  felt  that  we  ooold 
eommend  then  to  ffia  alUnflkdsBt  grace. 

Ob  the  Mth  hist.|  at  Cfaiofaniatii  omrnkhied 
friends,  Judge  Btorar,  Levi  Ooflin  and  some 
other  wann  friends  kindly  arfoaged  an  in- 
twiew  with  GeBBiallisk  who  under  QenenJ 
Howard,  the  head  of  the  Freed>man's  Bureen 
at  Washington,  is  M^PoiBted  saperinten- 
dent  of  the  afBtfrs  of  the  lVeed.mea  in 
Kentooky,  Tennessee,  and  the  ai^Jiwfrnt  per* 
ttoBS  of  Geatgi%  Misrissippi  and  Alabema. 
GenenlFisk  is  a  man  of  great  hitelligenoe 
andbeaisah^ohaiaoter  both  aa  an  eanest 
and  uoere  Christian  and  a  tma  Iriend  of  the 
ookmred  man.  All  that  wesawof  andheaxd 
from  him  coi'  wspouded  with  his  diaraoter. 
After  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Vreed-man's 
Bppa  i»d  his  own  positton  under  it^  he 


entered  into  some  interesting  details  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.  He  has  no  doubt  of 
the  capacity  of  the  oolovred  man  both  for 
education  and  far  eelf«sapport  and  goferament. 
The  men  who  have  been  maintaining  by  thehr 
industry  both  their  masters  and  themselves, 
can  surely  now  mahrtein  themselves.  IBs 
private  seoratary  is  a  black  man,  *<Uadk  aa 
midni^"  highly  intelligent  and  thonmc^y 
competent  to  his  worlc.  A  white  lady  called 
a  fyw  days  ago  at  his  office  at  Naehville^  to 
obtain  the  neoeesary  order  far  the  recovery  of 
her  ptMperty.  She  was  diessed  hi  silks  and 
adorned  with  jewels  bat  when  asked  to  state 
her  esse  upon  paper,  oonfiossed  that  she  ooold 
not  write.  GenenlFisk  desired  her  to  dictate 
her  daim  to  that  gentleman,  pointing  to  his 
ooloared secretary.  ''What,"  she  exclaimed, 
<cthat nigger  a  gentleman  i  can  that  nigger 
writeP**  «Tryhhn,madam,'*  was  the  reply; 
and  thevrtiitelad^  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
Mack  manV  services^  and  to  aign  with  a  crosa 
the  statement  written  out  by  him,  whilst  he 
added  has  name  as  attestiiig  witness.  Bhere- 
turned  home  mortified,  with  a  hig^  oonoep* 
tionof  thecapaoitycfthe  oolooredraoe.  Gen. 
Fisk  is  anxiousi  as  ftur  as  possihlei  to  break  up 
the  oampe,  as  artificial  amngements,  suited 
only  far  the  temporaiy  emergencies  of  the 
war,  and  to  provide  pennanent  employment 
and  homes  for  the  coloured  population  on  the 
fiums  and  plantationB.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
is  nooessaiy  to  place  the  relation  of  the  Freed* 
men  to  the  landed  proprietonupon  a  sound  ba- 
sis of  mutual  oontraot  I  hedoes  all  in  his  power 
toeBOOoragesuohootttracIsi  andiscarefalnot 
to  interfare  with  them  unlem  in  oases  of  mani- 
fest fraud  or  oppression.  The  freed*man  must 
learn  to  protect  his  own  interests.  The  no* 
merous  peidons  granted  by  the  Government 
is  having  the  elBmt  of  rapidly  withdrawing  the 
confiscated  lands  from  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
venunentaad  of  restoring  them  to  the  farmer 
offuers  I  large  estates  are  thus  being  transfei'ied 
to  those  iHio  were  lately  hi  the  Sonthem 
army.  Much  obviously  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  land  ownea  to  employ  the 
coloured  people  as  free  labourers  iq[Km  Mt 
teims.  Xany  appsar  willmg  to  do  this,  and 
to  establish  schools  on  their  estates.  Theold 
oonfaderate  soldiem  and  generals  are  more 
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wflUBg  to  Moepfc  tfae  nefir  poaiiioB  than 
the  poorer  whites  who  were  sot  in  the  wrmj, 
Theie  Utter  BMMiy  of  th«m  M  ignoHttt  and 
degmded  as  the  Uaoksi  witfi  the  pride  of 
ente  about  theui  and  mder  the  atmngim. 
pnHte  that  their  latoeoMiigi  daring  the 
war  wan  oeearfoned  by  tfae  Anti-BIaTeicy  agi- 
tation. General  Fiakhaa  been  lately  timmgh 
hkdiatxlot»  holdnig  meetingi  and 
hlaviewa.  Itwaabnt afawdajiiinoethat he 
attended  ft  meetii«,  a  Uaok  man  mthe  ohaSr, 
an  old  confederate  general  on  one  eide^  a 
federal  on  the  other  lide^wfaitea  and  blaeka 
all  eaneatly  engaged  in  listening  to  his  ftate- 
nent  and  oonaideriag  what  is  to  be  done. 
Altogether,  whilet  feeling  the  momentooa 
gmvi^  of  theoriiia,  he  iaeheerad  andhopeftiL 
Teaohen  are  greatly  wanted-^«nd  Ibrtfaeneact 
few  yean,  having  regard  to  the  large  number 
of  tha  old,  infirm,  and  diMkbled,  and  of  the 
women  and  children,  there  mnst  in  hie  opinion, 
oonlmneto  he  a  loud  call  fer  aotite  liberality 
and  phnanthropio  effort.  Much  wili  be  needed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ooming  winter. 

Our  iHend  Levi  Coffin  aooompaniedOeneral 
Fiflk  in  a  tisit  to  oamp  Nelson,  in  Kentnofcy, 
where  a  laxge  namber  still  remain  oongre- 
gated.  Dr.  Msasny  is  now  hero  ■  ■  and  attended 
tifte  Fraed-maa's  meeting  this  morning.  I 
expect  to  go  into  Virginia  in  the  ooDxie  of  next 
week,  and  may  probably  spend  a  Um  days 
there  pnrionBly  to  retnrnhig  to  Philadelphia. 

On  boavd  tha  Scotia^" 

llthmo.,7th,186S. 
The  pressure  of  engagements  has  hitherto 
prevented  me  from  completing  the  feragoing. 
Prerionaly  to  leaving  Biohmand|  Ind.,  I'had  a 
veiy  interesting  interview  with  about  18  or 
80  yoottg  friends  who  were  going,  and  are 
now  gone^  into  the  Mississippi  district,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  Freed-men. 
Slkaaah  Beard  and  his  wife  were  among  them. 
They  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work, 
and  went  forth  with  their  Uvea  in  their  hands, 
well  knowing  the  danger  to  wUoh  they  were 
exposed  if  military  protection  were  withdrawn 
from  the  districts  in  which  they  were  abont 
to  laboor.  Their  evidence  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  coloured  children  quite  corroborated 
the  statements  ofonr  friends  at  Flainfleld  I  in 


feot,  there  seems  no  doubt  as  to  their  capadfy 
behig  ftdly  equal  to  the  average  capacity  of 
whites,  allowing  fer  the  difference  in  outward 
advantages,  ft  t  Ihn  nlnan  nf fhn  psrlj  mesi \ng 
Bt  Itiolmiand  in  Ind_,  I  pf  ooaoded  trr  ^^—mifl 
inVirginiaibywayQfBaltimoffa.  AtBaltimoi* 
I  was  giatifiad  by  witnesring  aspeotaole^  v«y 
novel  in  that  city—*  proeossion  of  several 
thousand  ooloaied  frnemssons.   The  whole 
arrangement  wasmiidertheoondaet  of odUmiad 
men,  and  in  Older  and  lespectahility  was  fld^ 
equal  to  any  similar  speotadio  that  I  hava 
witnesMdinSngland.  Xaay  ofthamsn^iAo 
took  part  in  it  were  fine  speoinienB  ofhnnanlty, 
fell.growm  and  wall  proportionad.  The  ool* 
oured  pnpnlatimi  in  Baltimore  appeased  in 
theh*holidaydreBS,hi|^y  delimited  with  what 
was  going  fcrwaid.  And  thoni^  it  was  the 
flratdisplayof  the  Und  that  had  oeeomd  in 
the  dty,  all  passed  off  in  aa  orderiy  maansr 
and  without  aooident.  Ihtheeveniiylpswil 
down  tha  Chesapeake^  and  on  tha  following 
mondng,  in  company  with  a  Mend  deeply 
hiterested  in  the  IVeed^mn,  and  about 
to  setae  at  Biehmond,  we  prooaeded 
the  James  Biver  to  Biohmoni^  tha  lata 
oapitoloftiielateMCkmfedenoy.'*  Thaeasa 
of  oar  traneitwae  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
difflonlty  of  the  Journey  jtbm  contending 
armies  disputed  the passsge.  IwOlaotdweU 
on  the  many  points  of  interest  either  in  the 
Journey  or  at  Biohmond  itsel£-4he  Lihby 
Frison^^BeUe  Ue-tha  triple  line  of  foriifloa. 
tions  the  ruined  warehonssa  and  oooit* 
honsei^  to.  Ky  bushuas  now  Is  with  tha 
Freed.men«  I  had  an  interview  with  Ooknat 
Brown,  who  has  charge  of  tha  district  of  Vir* 
ginia  under  the  IVeed^man's  BBreao.  Ha 
seemed  to  have  greater  diflonlties  to  oontead 
with  hi  IHrgfaiia  than  General  VUk  In  Ven- 
nessee.  There  is  a  Strang  dlsposltioQ  on  the 
part  of  the  planteis  to  enter  into  a  oombiwu 
tion  as  to  tha  rate  of  wagea  and  the  employ* 
msoat  of  coloured  persona  without  the  oonaent 
of  thefr  former  employers.  He  read  me^  by 
wayof  speoimen,  a  long  series  of  rasoliitioBS 
passed  by  the  landowners  of  a  district  in  Vir. 
ginia,  wiUi  that  oljeet    The  Vreed.man*a 
Bureau  treat  these  arrangements  ae  utterly 
void,  and  .otherwise  disoountenanoe  them  as 
much  as  possible,  but  the  disposition  to  enter 
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into  ihem  if  highly  obdnotiTe.  CoL  Brown 
gaye  me  an  enoouraglog  incident.  CoL  Drnry 
of  DnuT^i  Blnfl^  the  well  known  Confederate 
ofihMr,  had  beeft  with  him  with  a  parly  of 
Yiigii^aiia,  ft  week  or  two  before  onr  Tiait 
CoL  Dray  laid  in  the  ooniie  of  their  inter- 
view"When  Lee  oonendered  I  called  my 
alaree  together  and  told  them— yon  know  that 
I  hftve  done  all  that  loan  to  keep  you  in  bU- 
Tao^'(thiawaBtootnietobeqiieationed)  **1 
np'w  tell  you  that  yon  are  free.  Toamaygo 
where  yon  please— hot  I  don't  want  yoa  to 
leavenew  I  will  give  yoa  higher  wagea  than 
a«ij  one  tJio  and  will  eetabliih  sohoola  for 
yon  on  my  eatate."  Nearly  all  hia  slaTes  re- 
mained with  him  rnily  two  or  three  leavings 
andhiiteetimony  tohift  foUow  planters  waa : 
"From  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  re- 
snlt^  I  espeot  to  have  a  mnoh  more  profitable 
year  than  any  that  I  hare  had  under  the  old 
system  of  aUrary."  CoL  Drnry  is  a  man  of 
dfwkifffj  and  having  tried  one  system  and 
foond  it «  &ilnre,  is  prepared  at  onoe  to  throw 
his  energies  into  another.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  of  his  fSallow  dtixens  may  be  infln- 
enoed  by  his  example.  My  kind  host^  John 
B.  OrsnsfaaWf  who  has  an  estate  about  five 
miles  ton  Ti^mmA^  and  has  lived  there 
thiODi^  the  war,  hashed  reason  tobe  satisfied 
withtheimlt  of  his  kind  treatment  of  his  fined 
men*  Being  m  member  of  the  Sooiely  of 
IViendsy  his  daves  were  of  ooorse  enumoi* 
pated  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  war 
They  had  fled  into  the  woods  daring  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  to  avoid  the  oonsoription, 
but  on  hearing  of  General  Lee's  surrender 
they  retomed  qnietly  to  work.  He  had  his 
foithfdl  servants  about  him,  whilst  his  neigh- 
bom  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for  want  of 
help. 

Ihadalarge  and  interesting  meeting  with 
theooloored  people  at  Bichmond.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  upon  their  happy  and  thankM 
cxnntenanoes.  Betoming  to  Baltimore,  after 
a  short  visit  to  Washington  and  Philadelphia, 
(in  eadi  of  which  cities  I  had  the  pleasore  of 
inspecting  coloured  Bchools,  attesting  both 
the  capacity  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars : 
in  one  of  them  the  papils  were  engaged  upon 
Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Cicero's  First  Oration 
against  Cataline)  |  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 


tending and  taking  part  in  the  first  pnblio 
meeting  ever  held  in  Baltimore  on  behalf  of 
the  Freed-men.  It  was  crowded  witii  a  highly 
intelligwit  and inflnential andienoe i  theqtea- 
kers,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  pdhtioal  topioib 
pretty  much  confined  themselves  to  the  moral 
and  religions  aspeot  of  the  qoestioB.  In  the 
few  observatians  which  I  ventared  to  make  on 
the  duty  which  the  white  population  owed  to 
themselves,  no  less  than  to  the  oolonred  laoe 
—of  doing  their  utmost  to  raises  by  a  ooniae 
of  Christian  training  and  ednoatioa,  their  oo* 
loored  fellow-citisens  to  the  position  which 
American  ottisensonj^to  ooonpy— I  was a^y 
followed  by  Bishop  ICaoIlvaine,  Ohk>^  whose 
fervent  yrwdg  were  listened  to  with  profound 
attention  and  scarcely  sufipMsed  applause. 
Our  fi-iends  oonsidfired  it  a  vety  suooessM  oo- 
oasian,  and  believed  that  it  would  produce 
good  efieote.  In  the  important  city  of  Balti- 
more the  cause  of  the  Freed-man  has  an  able 
supporter  in  Judge  Bond,  who  throws  all  the 
weifi^  of  his  judicial  and  personal  influence  in 
favour  of  freedom.  The  State  of  Maryland  has 
lately  abolished  slavery,  but  whilst  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  State  is  mostly  anti-sla- 
very  there  is  still  a  strong  pro-slaveiy  pre- 
judice in  the  south-eastern  portion.  This  ao- 
counts  for  the  report  read  at  the  meeting  that 
flve  or  six  schools  and  churches  in  that  part 
of  the  state  had  been  burned  by  the  mob  Hot 
the  single  reason  that  they  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  Vreed- 
men.  ^niis  fueling  must  gradually  give  way, 
and  its  esistenoe  oufi^t  not  to  surprise  or  d^ 
courage  us.  Altogether,  looking  at  the  won- 
derful progress  that  has  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years,  we  oanx^ot  but  look  forward 
hcpeliBlly  and  trustfiilly—wMlst  not  unmind- 
ful of  what  remains  to  be  done,  and  of  the  ne- 
cesBity  for  continued  watchfiilneBS,  that  the 
ground  which  has  been  gained  should  not  be 
again  lost. 


Kiss  Bbmond,  a  lady  of  colour,  formerly  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  will  lecture  to 
the  Literary  Institution,  Tottenham,  on  Tues- 
day evening  Deo.  6th,  at  7.80.  Subject «  The 
Fi^ed-men  or  Emancipated  Negroes"  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America. 
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THS  AMXBIGAN  lOSSIONABT 
ASSOCIATION 
or  K0«r  T«k  WM  farmed  in  1846,  on  a  ttriofc 
vaMtKmj  biOB,  and  hM  em  iinoe  maiiip 
tained  a  ocwiiietenfc  reeo«d>  lU  lawa  made  It 
a  praaiiiflnl  olgeofe  to  benefit  the  ooloaiedxaoe 
botkin  Afiioaaod  Amerioa.  Since  the  ont- 
*  bMkortheoiTilwarinthennitedBtateB,it 
haa  given  apeoial  and  almoat  eiolnBlTe  aftten- 
tion  to  the  wanta  of  the  Vreed-men«  It  waa 
fint  in  the  field  for  their  relief,  and  eipended 
about  £80,000  for  thia  olijeot  before  any  other 
otganiiationa  were  formed*  It  haa  aent  ^to- 
ward  large  qoantitlee  of  aappliea  for  the  deati- 
tote^  and  will  oontinne  to  a^  aa  the  almoner 
of  the  benevolent  who  deaiire  to  employ  it  for 
thatpmpoae. 

Itaeeka  alao  to  promote  the  intelleotoal  eleva- 
tion of  thia  olaaa,  and  haa  now  in  ita  employ  at 
nnmetona  pointa  in  the  aonthem  atatea,  np> 
waida  of  two  hondred  and  fifty  teaohen  of 
^  both  aesea^  including  many  refined  and  highly 
edooated  peraona  who  are  devoting  themaelvea 
eameatly  to  that  work.  And  thia  ia  indiapen^ 
aiUe  to  the  permanent  elevation  and  welfhre 
of  the  ooloored  people.  It  haa  achieved  mooh 
already  in  thia  direction. 

And  atiU  another  and  a  higher  olgect  it 
aeeika  to  accomplish,  via ;  the  moral  and  reli- 
gioM  improvement  of  thia  hitherto  downtrod. 
den  and  oppreaMd  people.  Undenominational 
in  ita  oharaoter,  it  ia  the  choaen  mediom  of 
great  mnltitodea  of  christian  people  for  reach- 
ing  the  apiritnal  wanta  of  the  negroea,  and  haa 
been  cheered  by  the  most  important  reenlta. 

The  Bev.  Sella  Hartm  haa  for  aeveral 
months  been  labonring  in  England  and  Soot- 
land  aa  ita  agent  in  diffaaing  knowledge  aa  to 
the  condition  of  the  Freed-men.  But  he  haa 
been  obliged  to  retain  to  Amerioai  andia  ano- 
ceededbyBev.  John  C.  Holbrook,  D.D.,  of 
New  Toilc,  who  ia  now  labooring  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  who  can  be  addreeeed  at  No.  11, 
Qneen  Square,  London,  W.O. 

Lewis  Tappen  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  is  extensively  known  in  England. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Joseph  Btnrge,  deceased, 
and  his  gaest  several  yeara  ago  when  he  visi- 
ted this  conntry. 

Dr.  Holbrook  haa  a  testamur  finom  the 
Vreed-me&'a  Aid  Boeietyi  Loodoni  Skq^  which 


ftwillbeaeen  that  he  oomea  wUh  the  moat 
aatialhotory  teetbnoniala  fhmi  America. 

Pajuics — A  meeting  haa  been  held  in  the 
Mnaio-hall  known  aa  the  Salle  Hen,  BaeFko* 
venoe^forthe  relief  of  the  liberated  negma 
of  America.  The  hall  waa  ovowded  to  es« 
ceaai  more  than  a  thousand  penoaa  had  to 
remain  ontaidefiar  want  of  room.  The  pn>- 
oeedingi  were  opened  by  the  ChainnaB,K.  S. 
Labonrlaye,  of  the  Tnstitntie,  in  a  wann  and 
spirited  speech.  Mr.  Leigh,  of  New  Tort;, 
and  Dr.  Sntherlaad,  chaplain  to  the  Aw^^.yi<if|^ 
ohnroh  in  the  Boe  de  Berri,  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length.  Three  French  der* 
gymen  (Froteatanta)~K.  B.  de  Proaaence,  M. 
Ooqnerel  the  yoonger,  and  K.  Saint  Hilaire 
also  spoke.  Bat  the  speaker  who  aoemed  to 
produce  the  deepest  impression  on  the  audi* 
ence  was  K.  Cremieoz,  formerly  member  of 
the  provisional  Government,  and  long  one  of 
the  leading  advocatea  at  the  Paris  Bar.  M. 
Cremieoz  isamember  of  the  Jewish  pema- 
sion.  The  preceding  speakers  dwelt  partico^ 
larly  on  the  inaafSdenoy  of  the  effinrta  made 
by  France  in  fiiTonr  of  the  daveiy  aa  compared 
with  the  reaulta  obtained  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. Nothing  could  be  more  ezaot,  in  a  ma* 
terialpotntof  view,  bat  the  meeting  waa  re- 
minded that  France  took  a  considerable  part 
in  the  independence  of  America  and  the  abd- 
ition  of  slavery.  H.  Gremieuz  admitted, 
with  regret,  that  in  1802  France  re-establiahed 
slavery ;  but  he  reminded  his  hearers,  amid 
general  applause,  of  the  two  periods  of  1791 
and  1848^  when  ita  complete  abolition  waa 
proclaimed.  A  collection  waa  afterwards  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes.  It  amounted, 
I  hear,  to  about  l,100f:,  or  £44— no  great 
result^  after  such  fervid  appeals,  and  with  so 
many  listeners.  A  second  meeting  will  how- 
ever be  held,  in  the  hope  of  a  better  material 
result. 

Tua  Gonmiittee  of  the  Freed-men'a  Aid 
Society  meet  on  the  first  and  third  Wednea- 
day  in  each  month,  at  two  o'clock,  at  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society's  Booms,  27,  New  Broad 
Street,  Oity,  E.G. 

All  packages  of  goods  intended  for  the 
Freed-men  should  be  forwarded  to  Messrs. 
Johoaooi  Johnson  ft  Co.|  Blomfield-itreel^  S.O. 
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TH£  FBEED-MAN. 


December  1,1666 


There  leemt  to  be  a  peniftont  eflbrt  on  the 
part  of  iome^  to  depreciate  the  inteUigenoe  of 
the  fteed-men,  to  represent  them  not  only  as 
antirely  ignoraati  bat  aa  Incapable  of  taking 
care  o(  and  supporting  themselves.  There  is 
neooasarfly  great  ignorance  and  degradation 
among  than,  for  we  know  that  their  entire 
lift  training  has  been  onty  snoh  as  had  a  ten- 
denoy  to  degrade,  demoralisej  and  crash  oat 
whatever  might  be  left  of  hitman  natwre.  Now 
the  great  marvel  to  me  is,  that  so  mnoh  still 
remains  of  real  intelligencOi  and  earnest 
Christian  character. 

I  have  fionnd  them  with  few  exceptions  to  be 
earnest  and  inde&tigable  in  their  efforts  to 
learn,  they  are,  if  I  may  nse  the  oipiesilon, 
hongering  and  thirsting  for  that,  which  many 
of  oar  Northern  children  pass  so  indifferently 
by  I  they  are  aa  modi  pleased  with  the 
smallest  aoqoisition  of  knowledge,  aa  many  a 
boy  woald  be  at  the  solving  of  some  difBonlt 
problem.  I  rqoioe  that  it  has  been  my  pri- 
vilege to  teaoh  fbr  a  season  among  these  poor 
freed-people.  It  has  been  a  pleasare,  bringing 
its  own  and  immediate  reward,  both  in  their 
eagerness  to  learn,  and  gratitade  expressed  in 
many  ways  pecoliar  to  themselves.  How  in- 
teresting  to  watch  them  as  they  sit  before 
yon  in  school,  with  their  earnest  nptamed 
feces,  ready  to  catch  every  word,  and  to  seise 
every  new  idea  and  make  it  their  own, 
giving  yon  that  implicit  feath,  which  says 
plainer  thanwords  can  speak,  *<We  Ibioicyoa 
will  teaoh  ns  what  is  right  and  true,"  and  in 
reference  to  the  feoflity  with  which  fliey  lesm, 
I  woold  add  that  althongh  I  had  been  a 
teacher  at  the  North  six  years,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  a  school,  taking  them  as  a  minority, 
that  learn  more  rapidly  than  the  coloured 
schools  in  New  Berne. 

As  a  people  they  are  naturaXly  inclined  to 
be  religious,  and  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
singing  and  praying;  they  would  by  most 
of  our  good  NorUiem  people  seem  too  noisy 
and  demonstrative  in  their  mode  of  worship, 
yet  I  think  none  would  doabt  their  sincerity. 
They  need  but  the  elevating,  refining  influence 
that  an  education  must  bring  them,  to  teaoh 
them  that  trae  religion  is  as  often  found  in 


the  "stffl  small  voice"  as  in  the  tempest. 
How  often  I  have  wi^edidiilG  in  New  Berne, 
that  some  of  our  Northern  people,  who  persist 
in  the  assertion  that  the  freed-men  can  not  be 
edncated,  and  thereby  elevated,  oonld  fer  a 
little  time  stand  witlUn  one  of  oar  ooloared 
schools  and  see  tiie  earnestness  with  whidi 
lessons  are  studied,  the  quick  bright  answers 
given,  and  when  yon  bring  before  them  the 
incentive  of  comparinglkvoarably  with  North, 
em  sohoolsthe  detemUnaUon  written  on  every 
fees;,  to  bring  about  such  a  result  One  has 
only  to  mingle  with  the  freed-people  aa  a 
teacher  must  necessarily  do,  to  discover  under 
the  daric  sable  ridn  a  bright  inteUigenoe,  a 
quioknesB  of  perception,  and  a  kindness  of 
heart,  that  at  first  almost  startles  you,  and 
then  you  mingle  with  them  day  by  day,  and 
find  so  many  Ohrlstian  traits  of  diaraoter, 
chief  among  iriiich  is  their  forgiving,  not  only 
seven  times,  bat  seventy  times  seven.  They 
are  more  Christlike  in  this  partioular  than  any 
wronged  oppressed  people  the  woiid  has  ever 
known,  willing  not  only  to  forgive  all  the  past 
wrongs  of  their  masters,  but  when  these  same 
mssters  come  back  poor  and  peunOesB,  in  many 
instances  they  give  them  all  their  own  hard 
earned  wages.  I  have  never  heard  one  word 
expressive  of  revenge  or  retaliation  towards 
their  oppressors,  from  the  1^  of  a  coloured 
person  during  my  stay  at  the  South,  even  those 
who  have  suffered  the  most  keenly,  who  hava 
known  nothing  but  harsh  words  and  cruel 
blows,  still  oxpiess  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  forgiveness,  saying  with  much  eamestnen 
"I  forgive  Kassa,  and  hope  the  good  Lord 
will  forgive  him  too,  I  alwaysproya  for  ICassa." 
How  forcibly  this  brings  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  blessed  Saviour  Father  forgive  them  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  Never  befbre 
have  I  seen  so  beatiftilly  lllustrsted  the  for. 
bearing  forgiving  spirit  which  Jesns  himself 
has  taught  us.  And  in  tiiis  connection  I 
would  speak  of  the  Freed-men's  Association  of 
fireedom. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  past  winter, 
every  day  would  bring  scores  of  the  forced. 
I>eople  to  New  Berne,  they  came  to  us  in 
companies  of  60,  70,  or  a  hundred,  In  the 
most  destitute  ragged  condition  one  could 
well  imagine.  Many  of  them  had  been  fol- 
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lowing  SheniiMi's  Aimy  for  months,  and 
althongfa  they  were  hannleMy  hungry,  tnd 
almost  naked,  BtUl  I  nerer  heard  them  lay 
they  were  willing  to  go  back  to  their  maaters 
and  to  alATery.  They  are  wilHng  to  wait 
patiently,  oheerftdly,  for  time  to  woric  oat  fbr 
them  the  preoioiii  UeningB  of  freedom,  they 
aeem  to  think  that  any  amount  of  mlfering  is 
not  too  great,  so  that  they  may  at  last  oome 
oat  from  under  the  dood  that  has  environed 
them  with  worse  than  Egyptian  daikneas.  I 
am  sore  that  the  smallest  child  who  goes  to 
■dbool  knows  what  freedom  means.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  little  &oee  light  vp  with 
joy,  when  yoa  tell  them  they  are  no  longer 
■laTes.  I  said  to  one  old  man,  «  Well,  Uncle^ 
how  do  yoa  like  to  be  a  free  manP"  The 
lesponse came  qnick  and eamestt  "Bless the 
Lord,  Hissos^  I  never  'speoted  to  see  thisday, 
bat  I  knew  my  people  woaldi  I  hare  been 
praying  fixr  it  thirty-fiye  years,  and  now  my 
old  eyes  haye  seen  the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
and  I  thanks  the  Lord  erery  day,  that  he  has 
set  my  people  free."  Again  I  said  to  one, 
••Well  aonty,  I  suppose  yoa  know  by  this  time 
what  freedom  means."  Her  hoe  lighted  ap, 
as  she  said,  <<Thank  the  Lord«  honey,  I 
beloogi  to  myself  now"  and  with  still  more 
earnestness,  laying  her  hands  on  the  heads  of 
two  little  ones  by  her  side^  <*And  these  are 
not  Haasa's,  but  th^  are  mine!  Nowldon't 
oare  how  hard  I  work,  I  oan  take  care  of 
mjwtiti  and  the  children  too."  Generally 
speaking  I  hare  seen  no  more  laainess  mani- 
fested by  the  oohmred  people,  than  I  hare 
thronghoot  the  poorer  classes  at  the  North, 
giro  them  work  to  do,  and  they  will  most 
cheeffiiny  do  i^  as  a  minority  they  wish  to 
prove  to  the  world,  that  they  can  takecareof 
themselTes,  let  us  only  giro  them  a  phanoe^ 
help  them  until  they  are  able,  if  I  may  use 
the  eoqnreasian,  to  stand  alone^  and  after  that 
pass  judgment  xxgon  them.  They  are  now 
▼ery  veiy  destitute,  they  need  to  be  dothed, 
and  I  trust  God  will  open  the  hearts  of  his 
ohildrsa  ererywhere,  to  req;xKid  to  this  great 
and  pressing  need.  They  most  be  educated, 
£or  in  this  way  wehope  toderelqpe  the  talent^ 
energy  and  intelligence  of  this  race,  and  give 
them  an  indiyidnality  as  a  people.  We  yfho 
are  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus,  beUere 


that  the  Lord  has  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
woiked  oat  the  deUrerence  of  this  people,  and 
we  cannot  fiiil  to  hear  his  Toioe  saying  *<go 
orer  into  the  South  and  help  them"  and  if  we 
cannot  go^  let  us  send,  send  them  clothing, 
gire  of  onr  abondanoe  to  li^^ten  in  some 
small  measore,  their  way  as  they  tread  the 
noto  rugged  path  of  freedom,  and  iHien  they 
are  ftally  established  they  will  nerer  cease  to 
call  down  blessmgi  vpm  the  heads  of  those 
who  have  helped  them  in  their  aorut  iMdd.  It 
seems  to  me  if  I  desired  any  thing  of  the  Lord, 
and  wanted  an  effectual  ferrent  prayer  of- 
toed  for  it  I  should  go  to  some  good  old 
coloured  man  or  woman  and  ask  them  to  pray 
fbr  me,  fbr  their  ftiitk  so  earnest^  so  impUci^ 
coild  not  fiidl  to  bring  the  blessings.  They 
wrestle  like  Jacob  of  old,  with  God,  and  their 
faith  nerer  waren  I  no  matter  how  destitute 
ihtj  may  be,  how  pefplezed  or  encompassed 
with  difficulties  on  ereiy  side,  they  resolre  aU 
their  doubts  and  iears  into  this  one  sentence. 
"Only  trust  the  Lord,  anditwill  aUbexifi^t" 
Oh  fbr  such  fledth,  a  fioth  that  can  look  np 
through  coming  years  of  unreqoited  toi!, 
years  of  mar^rdom,  and  nerer  fbr  one 
moment  doubt  the  goodneai  of  God,  and  the 
final  riotoiy,  "Vengeance  is  mine  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  repay."  How  wonderfully  this 
promise  has  been  woiked  out  in  the  f^ieedom 
of  this  oppressed  and  downtrodden  people. 
Should  we  not  then  as  a  nation,  be  careful  to 
deal  justiy  with  those  whom  Qod  has  set  free, 
will  they  not  with  their  passionate  lore  of 
freedom,  and  their  intense  hatred  of  slarery 
and  all  its  concomitants,  prore  an  element  of 
strength  to  this  goremment  P  why  should  th^ 
not  then  hare  a  roice  in  what  eren  pertains  to 
its  best  good,  why  not  gire  them  at  least  the 
the  same  pririlege  we  grant  to  foreigners  who 
crowd  onr  great  thoroughfares  by  thousands, 
are  th^  more  ignorant  than  ikoj  f  I  answer 
fiimi  actual  obserration  no.  Let  us  deal  justly 
with  the  Freed-man,  lest  a  greater  eril  come 
vfm  us,  and  at  last  hear  the  roioe  of  Jesus 
saying  "Te  knew  yoor  doty,  bat  ye  did  it  not." 

Fkancis  S.  BoMimx. 
Teacher  at  New  Beme^  N.  C. 
Ber.  JL  H.  Wylie. 

If  I  can  assist  yoa  at  any  time  by  giring  you 
farther  infonnation  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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FRBED-MEN^S  AID  SOCIETY. 

BBOEIPTS  FOB  SEPT.,  OCT.,  AND  PABT  OP  NOV.,  1866. 


CASH 

Vw  Hon.  0  0.  Ldgfa. 
F«r  Ber7.  W.  B.  Boyoe,  BIshqMgate 

Btraet^  Londoii   186  19 

The  Freed-men^B  Aid  Sooieiy  Lon- 
doii  •   •••   •••   •••   •••250  0 

Bbq.,  per  Bev.  A.  Hampeon  20  0 

lfr.B.Bdl                            ...  0  8 

Per  Menn.  Lombard,  Odier,  9t  Co., 

Qeneva  •••         •.•   ••«   •••   •••120  0 

F.  W.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Margate              8  8 

B.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq  10  10 

Per  HxB.  Whitehom,  Gower  Street    0  7 

Ber.  Baptist  Noel's  Sunday  School  1  0 

J.  Gash,  Esq.,  Coventry                  6  0 

Per  Ladies'  Sooiely,  Frame               6  8 

„  0.  A.  Simons,  Collecting  Card  0  4 
M  Ber.  M.  J.  Bvansi  Stratford-on- 


Avon 


,,  Mrs.  Haynes,  Brentford 
„  Cheltenham  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society  »••        ...   •••  .•• 

Hm.  B.  Townsend   ••• 

CoUeoUonfl  from  the  Contuient 


0  10 


.186  0 
...  6  0 
8,270  16 


8,968  11 

Vw  Bev.  James  WHson,  collected 
by  Ber.  Oeoige  Bowen,  Bombay^ 


Odonel  Shaw 
M^or  Gamer 
A*  A*   •*•  ••• 
I*.  L.  Brown,  Esq. 
17.  Spencer,  Bsq.*.( 
Candy 

A  Friend  *•.  •• 

Ber^  Dr.  Wilson 
Dr.  lATingrton  .. 


...100  Bs^ 
...  10 
•••  60 
•.•  60 
..•  10 
...  80 
...  6 
...  10 
..•  10 

"276      26  10  0 


8,984  1  0 


GOODS. 

Ship  C  610,  Sundry  Coatribations 

in  package  (additional)  86  18 

„    619,  632,  696,  699,  Band  of 

Hope  Union  12  6 

„    698,  fiighbniy  Park  Church, 

per  Bev.  J.  B.  Edmonds  6  19 

„  696^11.  H.  A.  Society,  Mm. 
P.  A.  Taylor,  Secivtaiy, 
(per  Miss  Bemond)    ...  20  10 

ti    699,PerMr3nsooe,Cai0rtsey  2  0 


Osnied  forward 


£67  12  1 


It 
t> 


Bronghtforwud        £67  12  1 
Ship 0699,  Per  Ber.  J.  Spong, 

Soathgate  Boad  Chapel  20  0  0 
„    601,  Per  J.  Allen,  Esq.,  Ken- 
sington   6  0  0 

„    706,  Per  Free  St.  John's 

Churdh,  Dmidee   60  0  0 

„    702, 708^  704,  Per  Panmnre 
StreeL  Coqgregational 

Church,  Dandee   80  0  0 

„    706,  Per  United  Presbyterian 

Chnvch,  Dundee   80  0  0 

„    707,  Per  BeT«  Mr.  Syms, 
Congregational  Church, 
Bronghty  Ferry  •••   ...  7  1  8 
„    70%  709,  710,  Per  Free  St. 

PaoTa  Chnroli,  Dandoe  16  9  8 
„    711,  Per  Ber.  Mr  Spenoe 

Dundee...   6  6  8 

Per  Miss  L.  Greenwood, 

Hslstead   16  0  0 

Per  Mr.  B.  Bell,  Newoas. 

ile^-Tyne   7  0  0 

„    466, 628,  Per  Oxford  Place, 

Wesleyan  Compel,  Leeds  26  5  4 
Per  Ladies'  SewingSoc.,  N, 

Brentford,  Mrs.  Hapet  88  9  7 
Per  Constitution  St.  Bap- 
tist (yhapel,  Dundee  ...  20  0  0 
Mr.  B.  Dale,  Bochester, 

(books)   ...  0  4  6 

PerCkmgn^gatiooal  Chnroli 

Byde,lBleofWi|^t  ...6  0  0 
^o  name)  Folkest^  ...  6  8  0 
Per  Castle  St.,  Congrm- 
tional  Ohuoh,  Dundee  17  14  6 

JEiToname)   40  0  0 

Ditto   29  10  0 
^  648,  Per  B.  Longdon, 

Esq.,  Mandiestecr.          68  8  2 

,,    681,  Per  H.  Brown,  Esq., 

Nonfioh     •••   •••   ...  21  1  6 

„    667,  Per  Freed-man'a  Aid 

Society,  Boston    24  0  0 

„    686,  Per  J.  J.  Cross,  Esq., 

Colchester   ..800 

„    606,  668,  664.  Per  S.  L. 

Clemistead,  EsqJPreston  28  10  0 

660,  PerTh08.  Harlock,Esq  9  7  6 

661,  Per  P.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Ld- 
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AUTHORITY  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  TO  PROCLAIM  MARTIAL  LAW. 

BY  WILLIAM  WILLIS^  ESQ.^  L.L.D.,  BABBISTBB-AT-LAV. 

Thb  recent  transactions  in  Jamaica  give  rise  to  twoinquiries— First^vasthe  riot  or 
insurrection  at  Morant  Bay,  the  result  of  mis-rule  and  official  incapacity? 
Secondly,  were  the  proceedings  by  which  that  riot  or  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
legal?  These  two  inquiries  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  a  separate  dis-* 
cussion — ^I  purpose  therefore  to  discuss  the  legality  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
Goremor  Eyre  to  quell  the  insurrection. 

In  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  the  lives  of  British  citizens  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  with  the  consent,  and  under  the  authority  of  Oovemor  Eyre  and 
his  subordinates.  The  deaths  of  each  and  every  one  of  these  citizens  must  be 
justified  by  the  principles  of  English  law.  In  every  case  where  the  life  of  a 
citizen  is  taken,  the  burden  of  shewing  all  the  circumstances,  which  justify  or 
excuse  the  killing,  devolves  upon  him  who  hath  taken  the  life.  Governor  Eyre 
and  his  subordinates  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  show  such  circumstances,  or 
they  stand  guilty  of  wilful  murder. 

Those  who  have  been  put  to  death  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  (1)  some 
were  killed  in  fiagranti  delicto,  (2)  others  suffered  death  after  inquiry  before  a 
tribunal,  (8)  others  not  found  in  actual  resistance,  were  destroyed  without  any 
inquest.  Whether  the  proceedings  against  the  first  and  third  of  these  classes  are 
legal,  admits  of  little  discussion.  The  lives  of  the  first  were  lawfully  sacrificed. 
The  lives  of  the  third  were  unrighteously  taken,  and  all  concerned  in  their  de- 
struction are  guilty  of  murder.  The  question,  whether  the  lives  of  the  second 
class  were  lawfully  taken,  requires  a  longer  examination,  but  I  hope  to  supply 
a  test  by  which  that  question  may  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

In  respect  of  the  second  class,  the  plea  of  justification  would  be,  that  they 
suffered  death  by  process  of  law.  This  plea  consists  of  two  parts,  (1)  that 
they  were  guilty  of  offences  known  to  our  law,  (2)  that  the  court  which  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  had  juri/»diction  of  such  offences.   Both  theae^ parts  must 
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be  made  out,  and  if  therefore  the  tribunal  had  no  jurisdiction,  the  plea  of  justi- 
fication fails. 

What  then  was  the  tribunal  ?  It  was  a  military  tribunal.  A  military  tri- 
bunal has  a  two-fold  jurisdiction :  under  the  one  it  takes  cognizance  of  offences 
committed  by  members  of  the  army.  This  jurisdiction  is  derived  from  the  act 
which  is  annually  passed  to  preserve  discipline,  and  suppress  mutiny  in  the 
army.  The  act  points  out  precisely  the  offences,  and  the  military  tribimal  may 
take  cognizance  of  such  offences  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Under  the  other 
branch  of  its  jurisdiction  military  tribunals  may  try  offences  ordinarily  cog- 
nizable in  the  civil  tribunals.  But  this  jurisdiction  only  arises  when  in 
consequence  of  the  riot  or  rebellion  it  is  impossible  to  try  offenders  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  This  jurisdiction  is  the  creature  not  of  the  will  of  the  crown, 
or  of  a  governor  of  a  colony,  but  of  exigency :  and  the  moment  that  exigency  has 
ceased  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  tribunal  is  determined.  In  short,  there 
arises  an  authority  in  the  executive  to  create  a  military  tribunal  to  try  civil 
offenders,  when  the  military  is  the  only  remaining  power  in  the  country.  But 
if  there  be  a  civil  tribunal  open,  before  which  the  offenders  can  be  tried,  the 
exigency  does  not  exist  and  the  executive  cannot  proclaim  martial  law. 

This  statement  of  the  law  I  shall  sustain,  (1)  negatively,  by  shewing  that 
the  only  permanent  military  tribunal  known  to  the  common  law  had  no  juris- 
diction in  matters  cognizable  by  the  civil  tribunals :  and  that  our  ancestors 
watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  restrained  by  various  statutes  all  its  en- 
croachments upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  courts;  (2)  positively,  by 
adducing  an  unbroken  series  of  precedents  and  acts  of  Parliament  and  the 
opinions  of  our  best  legal  writers,  which  declare  all  trials  of  offenders  by  mili- 
tary tribunals  to  be  illegal,  except  in  the  one  instance,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
try  them  by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  court  of  chivalry  was  the  only  court  military  known  to,  and  established 
by,  the  permanent  law  of  the  land.  It  was  formerly  held  before  the  lord  high 
constable  and  earl  marshal  of  England  jointly,;^but  since  the  extinguishment  of 
the  former  office  by  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  hath  usually,  with  respect 
to  civil  matters,  been  held  before  the  earl  marshal  only.  This  court  was  in 
great  reputation  in  times  of  pure  chivalry,  and  afterwards  during  our  connexion 
with  the  Continent,  but  the  criminal  as  well  as  the  civil  part  of  its  authority  is 
long  since  fallen  into  entire  disuse.  Of  this  court  there  is  very  little  notice 
before  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  '  In  the  second  year  of  that  king  we 
find  the  Commons  petitioning  that  the  constable  and  marshal  might  surcease 
from  holding  plea  of  treason  or  felony,  which  should  be  determined  only  before 
the  king's  justices.  The  objection  to  this  court  was  that  it  was  governed  by 
the  law  of  arms  and  not  by  the  general  custom  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  who  happened  to  make  the  usual  speech  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, stated  it  as  a  grievance  that  the  law  of  arms  and  the  law  of  the  land 
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did  not  concur.  So  jealous  were  our  ancestors  of  the  encroachments  of  this 
court  upon  the  common  lav,  that  at  length,  by  13  Eich.  2,  stat.  1,  they  defined 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  military  vith  remarkable  precision.  "  To  the 
constable," says  the  act,  "belongs  the  cognizance  of  contracts  touching  deeds  of 
arms  and  of  war  out  of  the  realm ;  and  also  of  things  which  touch  war  within 
the  realm  which  cannot  be  determined  or  discussed  by  the  common  law ;  together 
with  other  usages  and  customs  to  the  same  matters  appertaining,  which  other 
constables  before  that  time  had  duly  and  reasonably  used."  It  was  also  or- 
dained to  guard  against  the  slightest  infringement  of  the  common  law  jurisdic. 
tion,  that  if  anyone  would  complain  that  a  plea  was  commenced  before  the 
constable  and  marshal,  which  might  be  tried  by  the  common  law,  he  might  have 
a  privy  seal  of  the  King  without  difficulty,  directed  to  the  constable  and  marshal 
to  surcease  in  the  plea  till  it  was  discussed  before  the  King's  council  whether 
the  matter  belonged  to  the  common  law  or  to  that  court.  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  wherever  the  common  law  could  give  redress  this  court  had  no  jurisdiction. 
Bat  the  abuse  by  no  means  ceased  after  the  passing  of  the  statute,  as  several  sub- 
sequent  petitions  that  it  might  be  better  regarded  will  evince.  The  following  in- 
stance is  quoted  from  Mr.  Hallam.  It  is  of  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth  "  On 
several  supplications  and  petitions  made  by  the  commons  in  parliament  to  our 
lord  the  King  for  Bennet  Wilman,  who  is  accused  by  certain  of  his  ill-wishers 
and  detained  in  prison,  and  put  to  answer  before  the  constable  and  marshal, 
against  the  statutes  and  the  common  law  of  England,  our  said  lord  the  King,  by 
the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords  in  parliament,  granted  that  the  said  Bennet 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  statutes  and  common  law  of  England,  not- 
withstanding any  commission  to  the  contrary,  or  accusation  against  him  made 
before  the  constable  and  marshal."  And  a  writ  was  sent  to  the  justices  of  the 
king's  bench  with  a  copy  of  the  article  from  the  roll  of  parliament,  directing 
them  to  proceed  as  they  shall  see  fit  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England.  And  not  only  did  our  ancestors  thus  limit  its  jurisdiction;  by  certain 
statutes  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the 
Eighth  they  took  certain  offences  from  the  cognizance  of  the  court  military  and 
placed  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  courts. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state,  which  is  the  more  important,  the  direct  evidence 
of  the  law  as  above  laid  down. 

It  is  declared  and  enacted  by  Magna  Charta,  that "  no  freeman  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  [of  his  freehold]  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled  or  any 
ways  destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon  him,  unless 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  These  provi- 
sions are  confirmed  by  statutes  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward 
the  First,  and  declare  illegal,  and  deprive  the  crown  of  all  authority  to  grant, 
commissions  to  try  offenders  by  courts  of  a  constitution  and  methpd  of  procedure 
different  from  the  common  law.  This  proposition  has  been  ratified  from  age 
to  age  by  the  votes,  resolutions,  declarations,  judgments  of  the  High  Court  of 
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Parliament,  and  other  public  courts  of  justice,  and  by  all  vhose  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  English  J urisprudence  is  highest. 

Thus  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  Parliament  reversed  the  judgment 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  Edmond  Earl  of  Kent.  He  had  been  taken 
at  Pomfret  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Second.  The  King  and  divers  lords 
proceeded  to  give  sentence  of  death  against  him  as  in  a  kind  of  military  court 
by  a  summary  proceeding ;  which  judgment  was  afterwards  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  the  Third  reversed  in  parliament ;  the  reason  of  the  reversal  being 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  proceedings,  the  ordinary  courts  were  open. 

In  the  feign  of  Richard  the  Second  great  numbers  of  the  villeins  and  the 
peasantry  rose  in  rebellion :  there  was  a  wide-spread  insurrection.  These  ris- 
ings of  the  peasantry  were  not  confined  to  England,  for  we  find  the  rising  of  the 
Jacquerie  in  France  about  the  same  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
surrection of  the  villeins  was  of  fearful  proportions.  Many  of  the  peasantry 
were  put  to  death  without  due  process  of  law,  and  those  who  had  put  them  to 
death  sought  and  obtained  an  indemnity.  Prjmne  says,  "  Many  of  the  King's 
lords,  gentlemen,  and  other  subjects  in  the  general  insurrection  of  the  villeins 
and  other  rebels  against  the  King,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  having 
infiicted  divers  punishments  upon  the  said  villeins  and  traitors  without  duo 
process  of  law  and  otherwise  than  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  realm  required : 
though  they  did  it  out  of  no  malice  prepensed  but  out  of  mere  loyalty  to  the 
Eling  and  to  appease  and  cease  the  present  mischief,  and  out  of  ignorance  of  the 
said  laws  and  usages  in  which  if  they  had  been  learned,  yet  at  that  time  they 
ought  not  to  have  tarried  the  process  of  the  laws  in  those  punishments  of  their 
good  discretion :  yet  those  punishments  and  executions  of  them  in  a  summary 
way  being  contrary  to,  and  not  warranted  by  the  lavs  and  usages  of  the  realm, 
they  were  enforced  for  their  future  indemnity  against  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
and  the  heirs,  wives,  and  friends  of  those  they  punished,  to  petition  the  king 
and  parliament  for  a  general  pardon  by  act  of  parliament,[^to  secure  and  indem- 
nify themselves ;  which  was  granted  them  in  5.  Rich.  2,  c.  5  else  they  might 
have  been  impeached  for  the  same  as  well  as  king  Richard  the  Second  himself; 
▼ho  as  the  parliament  in  first  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  rot  Pari.  n.  44, 
(wherein  he  was  enforced  to  resign  his  crown  and  then  deposed  for  his  mis- 
government)  was  amongst  other  articles  impeached,  for  that  against  the  great 
charter  and  his  coronation  oath,  he  suffered  many  of  his  liege  subjects  to  be 
malicioiisly  acciised^  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  and  tried  before  the  constable 
and  marshal  in  their  military  court." 

In  1487  Henry  the  Seventh,  after  the  battle  of  Stoke,  ordered  certain  persons, 
accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  to  be  tried  by  commissioners  of 
his  own  appointing,  or  by  courts  martial  according  to  martial  law  instead  of  the 
usual  courts  of  justice.  "  This,"  says  Tomlin  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  "was  an 
arbitrary  and  illegal  exercise  of  power  not  authorized  by  any  law  of  the  land." 
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In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  one  Peter  Burchell  stabbed  the  famous 
sea-captain  Hawkins.  The  Queen,  being  much  incensed  against  Burchell,  com- 
manded him  to  be  tried  forthwith  by  martial  law.  But  her  judges  and  council 
resisted  this  illegal  proposition  with  spirit  and  success^  stating,  that  he  could 
not  be  so  tried  by  law,  it  being  done  not  in  an  army  but  in  time  of  peace,  when 
hep  courts  of  law  and  justice  were  open. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Elizabeth,  some  riotous  apprentices  having 
committed  a  few  disorders,  a  commission  was  directed  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilford, 
appointing  him  provost-marshal,  with  authority,  on  notice  by  the  magistrates,  to 
attack  and  seize  such  notable  rebellious  and  incorrigible  ofifenders,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  magistrates  to  execute  them  upon  the  gallows.  This  peremp- 
tory style,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  of  suspending  the  common  law  was  a  stretch 
of  prerogative  without  a  parallel,  and  no  other  measure  of  her  reign  can  be 
compared  to  it  in  point  of  violence  and  illegality." 

The  rebellion  of  Essex,  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  well  known  to  or- 
dinary students  of  history.  He  was  tried  by  due  process  of  law  before  his  peers 
at  Westminster,  Hume,  citing  lord  Bacon  as  his  authority,  has  said  that  the 
trial  at  common  law,  which  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  fellow 
conspirators,  was  a  favour  shown  them  by  the  Crown :  and  that  the  case  would 
have  borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law.  On  this,  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
his  edition  of  the  State  Trials,  remarks,  "  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a 
statement.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  the  most  approved  authority,  that 
if  he  had  been  executed  by  martial  law  for  this  rebellion  which  broke  out  in 
time  of  peace,  he  had  been  murdered." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Charles  the  First,  to  suppress  the  insolence  of 
soldiers  and  mariners  then  billetted  in  sundry  parts  of  the  realm,  granted  com- 
missions to  sundry  persons  of  quality,  in  time  of  peace,  to  execute  martial  law 
upon  those  soldiers  and  mariners  and  other  dissolute  persons  only  joining  with 
them,  for  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mutiny  and  other  outrages  committed  by 
them ;  by  pretext  whereof  some  of  the  said  soldiers  and  subjects  were  put  to 
death  by  some  of  the  said  commissioners ;  when  and  where,  if  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  land  they  had  deserved  death,  by  the  same  laws  and  statutes  also 
they  might,  and  by  no  others  ought,  to  have  been  judged  (before  the  King's 
justices)  and  executed.  Upon  complaint  of  those  commissions,  as  illegal,  in 
the  parliament  of  the  third  year  of  Charles  the  First,  they  were  after  full  debate 
by  both  houses  voted  to  be  against  law.  And  in  the  petition  of  right  itself  it 
was  then  prayed  by  the  lords  and  conmions  and  assented  to  by  the  King,  that 
hereafter  no  commissions  of  the  like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid,  lest  by  color  of  them,  any  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed,  or  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fran- 
chises of  the  land.  This  act  stands  yet  in  jts  full  force,  and  until  the  rebellion 
of  1688,  when  the  first  mutiny  bill  was  passed,  it  was  illegal  even  to  try  soldiers 
by  martial  law  in  time  of  peace.   Frynne  tells  us  <^  that  upon  du^con«ideration 
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of  this  provision  of  the  petition  of  right,  the  long  parliament,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  in  the  cases  of  the  lord  Connor  Maguire  and  Mac-Mohun,  and  the  court 
of  King's  bench  wherein  they  were  tried  by  their  special  order,  in  Michael- 
mas and  Hilary  terms,  20th  of  Charles  the  First,  were  so  just,  punctual,  and  hon- 
ourable in  conforming  themselves  to  the  rule  of  law  and  justice,  that  though 
they  were  principal  conspirators  in  the  late  most  horrid,  barbarous,  bloody  trea- 
son, rebellion  and  massacre  in  Ireland,  and  taken  in  its  prosecution,  yet  they 
were  so  far  from  trying  them  by  martial  law  in  a  council  of  war,  even  in  a  time 
of  open  war  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  that  they  assigned  the  said  Maguire 
counsel  to  argue  against  the  very  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  bench  itself;  whether 
he,  being  a  peer  of  Ireland,  could  in  point  of  law  or  justice  by  statute  35  Hen.  8, 
cap.  2,  or  any  other  act,  be  outed  of  his  trial  by  his  peers,  and  tried  by  a  jury  of  * 
good  and  lawful  men  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  a  treason  committed  in 
Ireland,  being  sent  a  prisoner  from  thence  against  his  will ;  which  was  then 
publicly  argued  at  the  bar  by  counsel  pro  et  con,  and  then  by  the  judges,  and 
overruled  at  last  against  him,  before  he  was  put  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  to 
his  indictment ;  after  which  they  were  admitted  to  take  their  peremptory  and 
legal  challenges  to  the  juries  returned,  and  all  just  exceptions  to  the  witnesses 
produced,  and  had  a  most  free  and  fair  trial ;  being  found  guilty  by  the  jury  be- 
fore any  judgment  passed  against  them."  ' 

Sir  Mathew  Hale,  in  his  History  of  the  Common  Law,  speaking  of  martial 
law,  says,  "  first,  that  in  truth  and  reality  it  is  not  a  law,  but  something  in- 
dulged, rather  than  allowed,  as  a  law.  The  necessity  of  government,  order  and 
discipline,  in  an  army,  is  that  only  which  can  give  those  laws  a  countenance. 
Secondly,  this  indulged  law  was  only  to  extend  to  members  of  the  army  or  to 
those  of  the  opposite  army,  and  never  was  so  much  indulged  as  intended  to  be 
executed  or  exercised  upon  others."  He  then  refers,  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
to  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  against  Edmond,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  to  the  * 
petition  of  right. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  remarked  that  neither  in  the  Monmouth  rebellion  in  1685,  nor 
in  tibe  rebellion  of  1715,  nor  that  of  1745,  did  the  executive  proclaim  martial  law. 

In  Grant  v.  Sir  Charles  Gould,  2  H.  Bl.  98,  Lord  Loughborough  says, 
"Martial  law  does  not  exist  in  England  at  all.  Where  martial  law  is  estab-  ^ 
lished  and  prevails  in  any  country,  it  is  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  that 
which  is  inaccurately  called  martial  law,  merely  because  the  decision  is  by  a 
court  martial,  but  which  bears  no  aflinity  to  that  which  was  formerly  attempted  ' 
to  be  exercised  in  this  kingdom ;  which  was  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and 
which  has  been  for  a  century  totally  exploded.  Where  martial  law  prevails, 
it  extends  to  a  great  variety  of  cases  not  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
Plots  against  the  sovereign,  intelligence  to  the  army,  and  the  like,  are  all 
considered  as  cases  within  the  cognizance  of  military  authority."  His  lordship 
tiien  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  charged  with  conspiring  to  take  the  life 
of  King  William  the  Third,  and  the  incendiaries  who  attempted  to  set  fire  to  m 
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the  docks  at  Portsmouth,  were  tried  by  the  common  law.  "  Therefore,"  says 
his  lordship,  "  it  is  totally  inaccurate  to  state  martial  law,  except  so  far  aa  it  is 
given  by  the  mutiny  act,  as  having  any  place  whatever  within  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  Irish  statute  89  Geo.  8,  c.  2,  after  recitmg  that  "martial  law  had  been 
successfully  exercised  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  so  far  as  to  permit  the  course 
of  the  common  law  partially  to  take  place,  but  that  the  rebellion  continued 
to  rage  in  considerable  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whereby  it  has  become  necessary 
for  parliament  to  interpose,"  goes  on  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  "  to  punish 
rebels  by  court  martial."  Sir  James  Mcintosh  says  "Even  in  those  most 
deplorable  of  all  commotions  which  tore  Ireland  in  pieces,  in  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  ferocious  revolt,  and  cruel  punishment— 
at  the  very  moment  of  legalizing  these  martial  jurisdictions,  in  1799,  the  very 
statute  that  was  passed  for  that  purpose,  did  homage  to  the  ancient  and  funda* 
mental  principles  of  the  law,  in  the  very  act  of  departing  'from  them.  This 
statute  is  the  most  positive  declaration  that  where  the  common  law  can  be 
exercised  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  martial  law  cannot  be  established  in 
others,  though  rebellion  actively  prevails  in  those  others,  without  an  extraordi- 
nary interposition  of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  itself." 

Sir  James  M'Intosh,  in  his  speech  on  the  case  of  the  missionary  Smithy  says, 
"  the  only  principle  on  which  the  law  of  .England  tolerates  what  is  called 
*  martial  law,'  is  necessity ;  its  introduction  can  be  justified  only  by  necessity ; 
its  continuance  requires  precisely  the  ^ame  justification  of  necessity ;  and  if  it 
survives  the  necessity  in  which  it  alone  rests,  for  a  single  minute,  it  becomes 
instantly  a  mere  exercise  of  lawless  '  violence.  When  foreign  invasion  or  civil 
war  renders  it  impossible  for  courts  of  law  to  sit,  or  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
their  judgments,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  some  rude  substitute  for  them, 
and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  military,  which  is  the  only  remaining  force 
in  the  community.  As  soon  as  the  laws  can  act,  every  other  mode  of  punishing 
supposed  crimes  is  itself  an  enormous  cringe." 

From  the  foregoing  authorities,  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  the  executive  autho- 
rity cannot  create  anomalous  tribunals  except  in  the  one  instance  of  necessity. 
Unless  therefore  it  can  be  afi&rmed,  that  this  necessity  existed  on  the  day  on 
which  Gordon  was  tried,  or  some  .authority  for  martial  law  can  be  dug  out  of 
the  law  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  Governor  Eyre  and  his  subordinates,  were  guilty 
of  murder — all  the  more  malignant  because  masked  under  the  forms  of 
justice. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
protection  which  the  subject  can  need,  against  the  misrule  and  oppression  of  the 
executive,  which  our  ancestors  did  not  struggle  for,  and  obtain.  Let  it  be  our 
duty  to  know  our  rights  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  maintain  them.  To 
let  this  case  of  Jamaica  pass  without  retribution,  is  to  establish  a  precedent  that 
tbe  executive  may,  on  its  own  allegation  of  public  danger,  take  the  lives  of 
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subjects^  at  its  will  and  pleasure.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  The  whole  British 
nation  should  be  suppliants  for  justice. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  any  portion  of  the  Jamaica  tragedy,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  death  of  Gordon.  The  whole  range  of  English' history  scarcely 
supplies  such  an  instance  of  cruel  and  heartless  murder.  The  cases  of  Boss^, 
Sidney,  Alice  Lisle  and  Armstrong,  cannot  be  compared  to  Gordon's  in  intensity 
of  darkness.  Their  trials  and  condemnation  were  righteous  compared  with  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  Gordon's  trial.  Admitting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ooart, 
there  seems  not  a  particle  of  reliable  testimony,  and  the  clear  assertion  of  his 
innocence  in  immediate  prospect  of  death,  is  in  a  just  man's  eye,  worth  all  the 
evidence  a  government,  in  a  reign  of  terror,  could  collect.  A  month  ago  Gordon 
was  unknown  except  to  a  few,  and  now  his  virtues  and  his  martyr'^  death  have 
become  the  argument  of  all  tongues."  The  serenity  of  his  Isust  moments  was 
the  true  expression  of  a  virtuous  life.  May  the  like  happy  serenity  in  sooh 
dreadful  circumstances  and  a  death  equally  glorious,  be  the  lot  of  all  whom 
tyranny  of  whatever  denomination,  or  description^  shall  in  any  age  or  in  any 
country,  call  to  expiate  their  virtues  on  the  scaffold." 


WHAT  "FREED-MEN'S  AID"  MEANS. 

BY  J.  M.  LUDLOW,  SSQ. 

Thk  establishment  of  the  proposed  "  National  Fiteed-mien's  Aid  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  is  seriously  threatened  by  a  difference  which  has 
arisen  between  the  London  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Freed-men's  Aid  Association  and  Friends'  Central 
Committee  on  the  other,  as  to  the  very  meaning  of  its  title.  On  the  ocenrrenoe 
&f  the  late  deplorable  events  in  Jamaica,  among  a  people  kindred  in  race  to  the 
coloured  men  of  the  United  States,  the  original  objects  of  the  three  Societies' 
sympathies  and  exertions«-H>nly  so  far  differing  from  them  in  condition,  that 
their  freedom  reckons  its  age  by  years  and  not  by  months  i  nnd  who,  as  being 
our  own  fellow-sabjecto,  have  a  right  to  claim  our  first  attention  over  any  in- 
habitants of »  foreign  country,  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  of  London  felt  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  those  events,  and  to  associate  itself  with  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  the  monster  deputation  to  libe  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  on  December  9th.  The  course  thus  taken  appeared  so  natural  and 
reasonable,  that  at  the  meeting  at  Badley's  Hotel  ait  which  the  ^<  Jamaica  Com- 
mittee" was  definitively  constituted,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  woiic  of 
that  Committee  would  be  confined  to  the  purely  political  one  of  enforcing  justice 
for  the  Jamaica  Freed-man,  and  that  the  purely  social  one  of  providing  for  hie 
necessities  was  to  be  left  to  the  Freed-men'a  Aid  Societies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  scheme  for  the  '^National  Freed-men'e 
Aid  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  came  under  discussion,  the  fVeed- 
men's  Aid  Society  of  London  felt  that  the  object  of  tiie  proposed  Union, 
^ot  forth  in  Article  II  of  that  scheme,  was  too  narrow  for  the  exieting  state  of 
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things,  and  still  more  so  for  the  views  and  purposes  of  usefulness  which 
the  contemplation  of  that  state  of  things  had  forced  upon  the  Society.  Its 
Terj  title,  which  had  been  unconsciously  adopted  by  it  from  its  prototypes 
in  the  United  States,  was  seen  to  mean  more  than  the  founders  of  the 
Society  themselves  had  supposed.  It  contained  an  implied  promise  of  aid, 
not  to  the  Freed-men  of  one  particular  country,  but  to  all  Freed-men,  ac- 
cording as  justice  should  dictate,  and  the  means  at  command  should 
allow.  The  claim  of  aid  from  British  Freed-men  in  Jamaica  had  already 
arisen  and  was  sounding  loud  in  men's  ears.  But  when  that  had  passed 
away,  other  claims  might  arise  on  behalf  of  other  classes  of  Freed-men  in 
onr  own  colonies  or  in  foreign  countries,  quite  as  fit  to  engage  the  sympathies 
of  the  Society  and  to  demand  its  aid.  With  this  view,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society's  Committee  to  consider  the  proposed  scheme  of  union,  amendments 
were  successively  brought  forward,  differing  only  in  the  greater  or  less 
prominence  which  they  assigned  to  what  may  be  called  the  general  claim  of 
the  Freed-man  as  compared  with  the  special  claim  of  the  American  Freed-man ; 
and  one  of  these,  which  made  it  simply  optional  to  the  Union  to  extend  its 
operations  to  other  Freed-men  besides  those  of  the  United  States,  was  adopted. 

On  this  amendment  being  brought  forward,  as  that  of  the  Freed-Men's  Aid 
Society  of  London,  (one  or  two  of  its  members  indeed  dissenting)  at  the  conference 
of  the  three  associations  held  at  the  Friends'  Institute  on  Dec.  22nd,  it  met  with 
sneh  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  two  other  bodies  as  leaves 
apparently  little  present  hope  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  union  being  realiEed, 
at  all  events  otherwise  than  in  name.  It  will  visibly  prove  impossible  for  those 
who  have  once  felt  that  as  professed  friends  of  the  Freed-men  their  first  duty  is 
to  British  Freed-men,  their  next  only  to  foreign,  and  that  the  latter  duty  cannot 
be  limited  to  the  Freed-men  of  one  particular  foreign  country,  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  a  Society  which,  under  the  title  of  aiding  Freed-men,  deliberately 
ignores  all  claims  but  those  of  American  Freed-men.  Such  men  will  do  so  with- 
out bating  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  sympathy  for  the  American  Freed-men  as 
such,  or  their  hearty  admiration  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  Freed-men's  Aid 
Sdcieties*  So  far  from  expecting  to  forfeit  the  approval  of  the  latter  by  the 
course  which  they  have  advocated,  they  vill  confidently  reckon  upon  suoh 
approval.  They  believe  it  will  appear  as  strange  to  our  American  friends  that 
English  Froed-men's  Aid  Societies  should  deliberately  ignore  the  claims  of 
English  Freed-men  as  it  would  appear  strange  to  oureelves  if  an  Amerioaa 
Fre#d-men'fl  Aid  Society  were  to  ignore  all  claims  of  the  Freed-men  of  th6 
Southeim  States  in  order  to  bestow  all  its  efforts  upon  those  of  Jamaica.  They 
know  that  in  fact  the  course  which  they  have  advocated  oidy  follows  the  example 
set  by  that  American  body  which  has  been  worthily  represented  in  this  country 
by  the  Eev.  Sella  Martin,  whose  benevolent  exertions  were  long  oonfined  to 
British  colonies,  but  which  on  the  arising  of  the  larger  necessitiee  ef  the 
Seceaiion  Wav,  deemed  it  no  breach  of  faith  towards  its  subscribers  .or  towards 
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tlie  piAlic,  but  a  simple  act  of  duty,  to  transfer  its  main  sphere  of  action  to  the 
United  States  themselves.  And  as  those  necessities  pass  away,  they  confidently 
hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Societies  of  England 
and  of  America  shall  join  in  fulfilling  to  the  utmost  the  whole  promise  of  their 
names  by  giving  aid,  as  need  shall  require,  to  the  physical  and  moral  wants  of 
coloured  Preed-men  throughout  the  world. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  which  hts  thus  arisen  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  that 
among  those  who  at  the  Friends'  Institute  opposed  the  enlarging  the  oper- 
ations of  the  English  Preed-men's  Aid  Associations  to  the  full  breadth  of 
their  name,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  profess  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the 
Preed-men  of  Jamaica,  whilst  urging  the  throwing  upon  some  distinct  body  the 
burthen  of  looking  after  them.  A  scheme  of  union  between  existing  associations 
was  thus  to  become  the  occasion  for  creating  new  onea  within  the  actual  scope 
of  the  title  of  the  union  itself. 

It  is  impossible  of  course  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  views  adopted  by 
either  side  in  this  debate.  But  the  course  oftho^  who  Kold  the  linger  tMw  a^ 
to  the  duties  of  the  friends  of  Preed-men  seems  clear.  As  there  is  a  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  has  done  yeoman's  service  towards  putting 
down  slavery  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  the  British  colonies,  so 
there  needs  to  be  a  "  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society,"  to  foster, 
strengthen,  and  develope  the  young  freedom  of  the  coloured  race  throughout  the 
world,  beginning  with  the  British  colonies.  The  task  is  gigantic,  and  yet  it  is 
one  which  of  right  belongs  to  England,  the  mother  of  Freedom.  The  task  is 
gigantic,  the  means  for  fulfilling  it  are  as  naught.  But  sooner  or  later,  God'^s 
burthens  find  shoulders  to  bear  them. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  again  relactantly  compelled  to  defer 
until  next  month  the  inflertion  of  sereral 
letters  and  artiolet  of  importanoe. 

Oum  oarrespoadent  at  Glasgow  will  see  that 
the  "Freed-Man"  may  be  had  of  George 
Gallie,  99,  Bachanan  Street. 

All  orders  and  enqniries  concerning  Adver- 
tisements,  or  other  btisineas  connected  with 
thig  Hagasne,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Abmss  AjiDB9?r«,  7s  Dv^.&ireel^  Blooms 

L«  SuBBiTON.  Your  suggestion  is  admir- 
able. We  trust  many  more  will  follow 
yoiar  ttcample,  and  the  «Preed.Mata"  will 
BOt  then  want  for  snpport. 

JANUARY,  lB6fi. 

THE  CONGKEGATIONAL  UNION 
OP  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
AND  T5:E  FEEED-MEN. 
. .  Wji  racord  with  feelings  of  imtpeak*- 
Me  latiafBiction  tl^e  fact  that  the  Con. 
gregational  Union  has  assumed  its  true 
position  in  regard  to  the  Freed«men  of 
America.  During  the  long  and  lament- 
able  years  of  the  American  war,  all 
discussions  on  the  question  of  slareiy 
were  prohibited,  and  the  usual  protests 
of  this  reverend  body  against  slavery 
were  silenced.  It  is  xmr  deliberate 
conviction  that  this  course  of  apparently 
heartless  apathy  never  met  the  approval 
of  the  members  of  the  Union.  Many 
persons  in  this  country  were  indeed  hor- 
ror-stricken at  the  terrible  effusion  of 
blood,  and  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
carnage  at  any  price.  Though  we  think 
such  persons  were  mistaken,  we  cannot 
condemn  their  motive.  Some  looked  with 
a  jealousy  upon  the  ever  increasing 
growtjliof  the  United  States,  andfoolishly 


hoped  that  two  objects  might  be  accom. 
plished  by  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union.  The  power  of  Columbia  was  to  be 
so  limited  that  it  would  be  no  longer 
a  menace  to  our  possessions  in  British 
North  America:  and  again,  it  was 
thought  that  the  wicked  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  nation  with  slavery 
for  a  comer  stone  could  never  be  rea- 
lised. Such  an  effort  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  very  doom  of  the  cruel  sys- 
tem. There  were  not  lacking  EngUsh- 
men»  strange  and  incredible  as  it  may 
seenii  wiio  had  commerci^  relation^ 
trith  the  confederacy.  Noir,  we  rejoice  to 
announce  i^at  the  Congregational  Union  * 
has  vindicated  itself.  The  cause  of  the 
Freed-man  is  under  great  obligations  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Union,  the  Bev. 
D.  Thomas,  of  Bristol^  to  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Baleigh  and  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Binney . 
The  last  gentleman  had  been  too  long 
silent,  and  his  advocacy  was  sadly 
needed.  All  who  know  Mr.  Binney  know 
that  he  has  ever  been  a  staunch  anti- 
slaveiy  man ;  but  a  variety  of  influences 
tended  to  silenced  him  when  tho  utter- 
ances that  his  loving  heart  and  hia  no- 
ble intellect  ever  prompted  would  have 
been  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  cause 
uf  Freedom.  The  meetings,  however, 
pf  the  Congregational  Union,  which  we 
were  unable  for  wcmt  of  space  to  mention 
in  ova^  last,  were  of  a  character  so  de- 
monstrative and  hearty  in  the  cause  of 
the  Freed-man,  that  it  would  be  unge- 
nerous not  to  condone  the  past.  Some 
wise  and  good  men  intimately  connected 
with  the  Union,  admit  that  they  have 
learned  a  lesson,  and  we  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  they 
will  be  found  a  firm  phalanx  on  the 
side  of  freedom  in  the  discussions 
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inrelation  to  the  coloured  and  black 
race  that  await  us  in  the  futtire.  The 
following  noUee  has  heeti  issued  to  the 
pastors  and  ^eaecms  of  tiro  IhotiBand 
ehurchto:— 

4,  Blomfield-'etreet,  Finabnry,  B.C. 
December  12, 1865. 

We  a&reinsbnieted  by  the  Cosnmittoe  of  tihe 
naion  to  iavite  yoor  attention  to  the  following 
Besolntion  in  relation  to  th^  .temporal  relief 
and  religions  instmction  of  the  Freed  Colored 
People  of  America,  adopted  by  the  Antnmnal 
Assembly,  in  Bristol,  in  October  last,  and  to 
entreat  yon  to  airraogG  if  possible  for  a  Con- 
gregational collection  in  aid  of  this  great 
object  on  the  second  Lord's-daj  in  Janoazy 
"That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the 
Chnrches  of  the  Congregational  Denomi* 
nation  generally,  to  make  a  collection 
for  this  object  oh  the  second  Sonday  in 
Jannary,  and  that  the  amonnt  collected 
•be  sent  to  the  Ghaicman  of  the  Union  -lor 
the  present  year,  the  Bev.  David  Thojoas, 
B.A.,   (Cotham  Park,  Bristol),  or  the 
Secretary,  the  Bev.  George  Smith,  D.D., 
(Congregational  lAbrary,Blomfield  Street, 
Finsbory,  B.C.),  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
selected  Organ,  of  the  Conndl  of  the  Con> 
gcegatkmal  Chnrches  in  Aineriea." 

In  forwarding  this  Besolntion  we  beg  to  re- 
mind yon  of  the  importance  and  urgency  ,  of 
this  case — ^temporal  and  spiritual — referring 
as  it  does  to  the  condition  of  millions  of  persons 
recently  emancipated  from  slavery,  many  of 
whom  need^ood  and  clothing,  religions  in- 
etreetion  and  the  means  of  Christian  worship. 
•  Oar  Brethren;  and  Churches  ol  the  Coi]gEe> 
gational  order  in  America  hitherto  shut  out  by 
the  institution  of  slavery  from  any  systematic 
effort  for  evangelizing  the  Southern  States,  are 
now, '  in  consequence  of  its  abolition  and  the 
ttoination  of  mett  happily  able  to  und^rtAke 
ihSfi  wQflq^  sad  e^Ooially  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  improvement/  and  ^opial 
elevation  of  the  coloured  people  of  ^ho  South. 
Any  aid  we  can  afford  will  bo  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  them  da  a  prdof  of  sympathy  in  their 
wfflrk^  and  at  an  evidc^oe  of  oar  Christian 


interest  in  the  weU4ieing  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  ere.  confident  that  no  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  induce  your  compliance  wiUi 
this  request,  and  in  the  earnest  hope  that  yon 
may  find  it  convenient  to  make  the  proposed 
'  Collection  in  oommon  with  onr  Ohnrches  in 
this  land,  on  the  day  already  mentioned,  we 
\  zenwin^  dear  Brethren,  yours  faithfhlly , 
a.  Saiith,  . 

B.  Asmoy^  Secretaries, 

We  eamestlj*  hope  that  this  kindly 
appeal  may  be  umversaily  responded 
to. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  with- 
out one  word  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  Congregational  Union  itself. 
How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  this  wise 
and  Christian  body,  has  by  its  reticence 
given  rise  to  so  much  dissatisfaction  and 
pain  in  relation  to  the  American  question 
in  the  past.  There  are  two  reasons 
—  reasons  which,  tmless  remedied, 
may  not  only  Imperil  but  ultimately 
destroy  the  Union.  The  first  is  that 
the  Union  as  at  present  constituted  does 
not  admit  of  discussion,  and  the  second 
reason  the  entire  absence  of  party.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  says  that!  without  party 
there  can  be  no  free  gorernment.  The 
douse  of  CbMmbns  would  not  have 
lasted  from  the  time  of  the  Plantaganets 
to  the  present  hour,  growing  at  every 
stage  of  its  existence  in  its  inrfuence,  if 
it  had  silenced  discussion,  and  if  the 
government  had  not'  been  Criticised  in 
its  every  movement  by  a  k'een-sightM 
opposition.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago,  the  'late  Algernon  Wells',  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Father  of  tie 
Cbngregational  Unioti,  expressed  his 
f^ars  upon  this  very  point, '  iii  re- 
lati6n  to  the  great  body  thai  he  wds 
mainly  instrumental  in  cdlling  into  ex- 
istence; These  remarks  however  must 
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not  be  cooBtroed  as  censuring,  not  to  say 
condemning,  the  present  executiye  of  the 
TTnion,  which  is  composed  of  as  good  and 
honourable  men  as  that  body  may  ever 
hope  to  secure ;  but  as  the  defects  inci- 
dent to  its  constUaition.  Without  dis- 
cussion and  irithout  a  party  to  keep  in 
check  the  executivey  any  executive  may 
imperil  the  moral  influence  of  a  large 
•ohristiaQ  denomination,  and  stand  as  a 
huge  impediment  in  the  path  of  free- 
dom. 

WOBK  FOE  THE  FUTUKE. 
At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society,  Lon- 
don, it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  basis  of  that  society  was  broad 
enough  to  sustain  the  claims  of  the 
coloured  race  of  any  and  of  every  clime. 
In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the 
committees  most  cordially  united  with 
the  deputation  appointed  to  wait  upon 
Earl  Bussell  and  Mr.  Cardwell  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  relation  to  the 
late  tragic  events  in  Jamaica.  The 
Freedr-Men'a  Aid  Society  was  glad  to 
embrace  a  legitimate  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety and  also  to  stand  by  its  excellent 
and  devoted  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamerov- 
zow.  Now,  it  is  of  importance  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  of 
London  by  its  constitution  can  embrace 
the  emancipated  negro  in  every  land, 
and  the  coloured  man  of  every  clime. 
Its  sphere  ought  not  to  be  narrowed. 
The  time  indeed  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  this  fact  must  be  mote  fully  re- 
cognised, for  manifestly  the  "Negro 
gnestion  "  is  passing  into  a  new  stage, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  claims 


of  those  who  were  once  enslaved— of 
those  millions  of  men  and  women  from 
whom  a  gracious  providence  has  cast 
off  the  ehains  of  bondage— must  be  r€« 
garded  with  new  and  wider  aims  than 
the  friends  of  these  oppressed  races 
have  hitherto  contemplated.  The  chains 
which  still  clank  like  dull  castanets  on 
the  limbs  of  the  unenfranchised  of  our 
world  will  soon  be  unrivetted  and  torn 
asunder.  What  then  is  the  work  for 
England,  the  very  cynosure  of  freedom, 
to  be  in  the  future?  Is  she  to  relax 
her  efforts  when  the  present  urgent 
wants  of  the  Freed-men  of  the  United 
States  are  relieved?  Is  she  to  limit 
her  philanthropy  to  the  coloured  men 
of  that  great  nation,  which  has  resolved 
to  put  forth  its  own  best  efiorts  on 
behalf  of  its  newly-born  four  millions 
of  citizens  ?  Is  she  not  to  care  for  her 
own  coloured  citiiens  in  every  part  of 
the  world?  Is  she  not,  moreover  to 
elevate  her  aims  and  to  labour  more 
decidedly  than  she  ever  has  yet  for  the 
social,  the  moral,  and  religious  culture 
of  this  freed  race  ?  It  is  obvious  that 
there  are  only  two  courses  open  to  us. 
We  may  treat  or  we  may  allow  others 
to  treat  the  emancipated  races  as  in- 
ferior and  degraded — ^the  very  Helots 
of  humanity ;  or  we  may  resolve  to  make 
a  strenuous  well-directed  and  prolonged 
effort  for  the  mental  and  moral  growth 
of  this  increasing  family  among  the 
nations.  We  maintain  that  the  vitality 
of  the  negro  race  is  so  vigorous 
that  you  cannot  destroy  it.  For 
good  or  for  evil  this  people  must 
exist.  Who  would  wish  to  destroy  the 
race  ?  No  man  with  a  human  heart — or 
who  knows  the  sweets  of  "  dear  life" 
— ^no  real  disciple  of  that  Incarnate  one 
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whose  adyenfc  millions  of  our  countrymen 
have  just  celebrated.  What  then  is  our 
plain  duty  ?  Not  certainly  to  restrict 
our  exertions  to  any  clime,  or  to  any 
one  section  of  this  people  who  at  the 
present  time  appeal  so  strongly  to  our 
countrymen ;  but  to  see  to  it  that  our 
philanthropic  organizations  are  broad 
enough  to  render  the  right  kind  of  help 
when  and  wherever  it  may  be  needed. 

AMEEICAN  FEEED-MEN'S  AID 
COMMISSION. 

Db.  Fbbd.  ToMKii7Sy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  has  re- 
ceived  the  following  communication : — 
"  To  FoBBioN  Fbibnps. 
Besolved —  That  it  is  the  grateful 
duty  of  this  Commission  to  acknowledge 
with  sincere  thanks  the  brotherly  sym- 
pathy in  our  work,  manifested  by  the 
several  foreign  Aid  Societies  in  Great 
Britian  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
as  well  aa  the  efficient  and  timely  aid 
rendered  by  them,  to  the  cause  of  the 
Freed-men  and  humanity,  by  their  libe- 
ral contributions  in  money  and  material. 

"  We  thank  them  for  the  assistance 
heretofore  extended  to  the  various  local 
and  State  Societies,  now  forming  inte- 
gral parts  of  this  Commission,  and  assure 
them  that  our  present  comprehensive 
organization  will  enable  us  to  render 
any  future  contribution  from  them,  still 
more  efifective  for  the  education  and  ele- 
vation of  the  Freed  people  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  country.* 

"  Jacob  R.  Siiiphebd,  Sec." 

Rev.  H.  W.  BezcmES  has  had  an  interview 
with  Prefiident  Johnson,  who  frnkkly  de^a«ed 
tfe»t  no  State  lately  m  rabelUoii  oi^^t  to  be 
pennitted  to  resume  its  former  atatos  and 
position  in  the  Union  until  it  has  adopted  the 
Constitutional  amendment,  and  promised  to 
extaad  pvotectfoa  to  all  fiwodom. 


Dapartmentof  Stato,  WaehingUm, 
October  16, 18fi5* 
Fred.  Tomkina,  Bsq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

See.  Freed-men's  Aid  Society^  London. 
My  dear  Sir, 

J  take  pleafl&re  in  aoknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  23rd  alt.  I  regret 
to  inform  yon  however  that  a  copy  of  tho 
Speech  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll» 
therein  roflnned  to^  wMimt  maftiTed.  • 
The  humane iiiiwrest  IB  the. co^diti^^ 
Freed-men,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
atatee,  manifertedJay-tho  dintingaiabed  body 
on  behnif  of  whom  .write>  is.  giaiti^folly 
t^preciaied  by  H^b  Government. 

I  am»  my  Pear  6ir, 
 YouM  vory't|faly,•■ 
WarDepartneat^ 
Bnreaa  of  B«fngeeB>  Freed-men  andjkbandoned 
Landfl,  WaBhington, 

Octolw*  IS,  lfi86. 

Sir, 

I  have  ^e  h(m«rto'ainalovAe4g#tlia«Ma^ 
of  yonr  oommimiaaitioa  6f  tiieSTtb  Bep^fnht^, 
transmitting  for  the  icfbrmatiaii  of  Xi^* 
General  Howard,  U.S.A.  Gommiflsioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  BeftigeM,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned 
Landfi,  a  copy  of  an  addreAs  dMiverad  by  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Weetminster  Palaee  Hotel, 
1865.  General  Howard  is  now  absaot  ftom 
the  War  Department  on  aa  iai^ectioii  toar, 
tiiroogh  the  eouthem  States,  wiih  the  view  of 
infoming  himself  more  thonraghly  toanhtng 
the  relations  existing  between  ttto  Freed-men 
and  their  late  mastexB.  On  hia  tetam  I  vrill 
submit  the  doomnentyou  so  kindly  transmit, 
and  beg  leave  in  his  behalf  to  present  the 
thanks  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  friendly  interest 
expressed  inyour  note,  for  its  operations  among 
the  Freed-men  of  America. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respeotfoUy, . 

Your  obedient  servaxit^ 

Maxwcix  WooDBoysx. 
AssistaiU  Adjukuni  General 
Frederick  Tonkins,  Ss^., 

Seo.  Fceed-Meu's  Aicl  Sooi«tyi  Londoo. 
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Headqnartro  AMiftoot  Ckmnnisiioner,  Bn- 
reaa  Befbgees,  Freed-men  and  Abandoned 
I^mdsiSoatbGaTOlimiaDiiGeoxigia,  Charles- 
ton, S.  G* 

Nov.  9rd,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  jon  sincerely  for  year  kind  letter  of 
Sept.  82nd  in  which  yon  did  me  the  honor  to 
ibrward  to  me  a  copy  ef  the  speech  of  his 
Gi«oe  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  delivered  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  I  greatly  regret 
that,  through  the  faHitre  Ipresmne  of  the  mails, 
th6  speech  has  not  yet  readied  me.  I  ^1 
take  measures  to  proooreaoopyofitifpoesible. 
Uis  a  great  •octree  of  gr^tiiBcation  to  me  to 
know  that  one  in  the  high  positidii,  andwitii 
the  inflaence  oTHh  Grace  of  Argyll  riumld  feel 
and  act  with  vs  ^  Abolitionisis  "  of  the  United 
States  in  ^  cause  whose  snocess  we  regard  as 
▼Had  to  the  best  ii^orests  of  humanity  in  our 
own  country,  and  throuf^bout  the  world,  and 
essential  to  our  own  existence  as  a  nation.  I 
can  mj  fbr  myself  and  inbehalf  of  thousands 
ot  my  countrymen,  that  we  shall  ever  feel 
graMl  for  the  sjnnpathy  which  our  "Father, 
land"  has  given  us  iii  the  mighty  struggle 
thiough  which  we  are  ixissi^g.  We  beHeve 
that  whsDorer  we  have  spoken  out  for  freedom, 
SiE^plaiid  has  bem  with  us  always.  Her 
hcuonred  sons  whom  I  could  name,  who  have 
wpokm  bsftve  words  of  eneouragementtous  in 
oar  darkest  hours,  and  by  the  teachings  of  the 
mat  and  prophecies  for  the  future  bid  us  be  of 
good  cheer,  need  only  to  come  to  America  to 
know  how  they  are  undemtood  and  appreciated. 
JbaJb  omr  country's  future  may  not  disaj^int 
the  hopes  of  those  who  love  liberty  and  believe 
Id  justice  to  all  men,  is  my  earnest  prayer. 
I  remain  my  dear  Sir, 
With  great  respect  and  esteem. 
Yours  sincerely, 

B.  Saxton. 

F.  Tomkins,  Bsq.,  H. A.,  D.O.L.,  London,  Eng. 

[The  above  important  correspondence  will 
be  read  wHh  the  deepestiaterest  by  the  friends 
of  America-  and  the  Frecd-men  in  this  country. 
The  interchange  of  philanthropic  sentiment 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Batain 
eoimot  Cedl  to  be  predaottve  of  lasting  good.] 


To  the  Editor  (/  the  Freei^-Man:' 

Sir, 

The  recent  decision  of  the  committee  of  the 
London  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  to  compre- 
hend within  the  range  of  its  practical  sympa* 
thies  the  emancipated  negroes  in  all  lands 
who  may  need  help  in  their  suffering  condition 
is  sound  and  just. 

The  unconscious  pride  of  philanthropy  may 
lead  some  to  keep  exclusively  to  the  American 
field  in  order  to  swell  the  aggregate  amount 
of  contribution,  but  it  will  be  found  ultimately 
that  the  Freed-men  in  the  Southern  States 
will  sustain  no  loss  by  this  equitable  enlarge- 
ment of  our  bads  of  operations. 

The  truth  is  that  Jamaloa  has  long  beea  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  ,  the  cause  of  emaup 
cipation  in  America.  The  friends  of  fineedom 
across  the  Atlantic  are  extremely  anxious  that 
it  should  be  removed.  They  are  setting  us 
an  example  that  we  shall  do  well  to  imitate. 
The  President  the  Oongress  —  Christian 
Churches — ^voluntary  benevolent  associations 
and  the  different  Boards  of  Trade — are  putting 
forth  combined  effort  to  relievo  the  physical 
wants  of  the  Freod-men — to  find  them  imme- 
diate occupation,  and  to  raise  their  moral 
condition,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  the 
negroes  but  for  the  permanent  advantage  <^ 
the  country,  and  in  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world. 

We  arc  sadly  in  the  rear,  bat  there  is  no 
necessity  that  we  should  always  lag  behind. 

The  startling  events  in  Jamaica  have  re- 
voaled  a  state  of  destitution,  igUorsnELce,  and 
crime,  that  is  a  scandal  to  our  Christian  civi- 
lization. It  is  clear  that  casual  and  spasmodic 
efforts  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  that  have 
arisen.  We  must  put  forth  our  united  strength 
with  systematic  persistency  until  the  work  is 
fairly  aocompliehed. 

Party  oomplioations  or  sectarisn  oontentioB 
afford  no  valid  excuse  for  continued  neglect 
The  claim  of  humanity  is  simple,  and  in  great 
extremities  it  is  paramount.  It  need  not 
surprise  us  to  learn  that  from  the  outrages 
oommitiied  in  Jamaica  negrophobia  in  this 
country  has  assumed  a  more  aggravated  type, 
and  that  the  crimes  of  a  part  of  the  neglected 
population  has  rendered  some  willing  that  the 
entire  race  should  perish.  More  IMn  this,  it 
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18  possible  to  find  penons  who  will  et^y  if  yon 
famish  relief  to  the  houseless,  naked  and 
woanded  black  people  of  Jamaica,  yon  diall 
have  no  help  for  the  millions  of  the  same 
colour  in  America.  Bat  onr  homage  to  pre- 
judice of  this  kind  should  not  be  excessire.  We 
mnst  plant  onrselTes  firmly  on  a  right  principle 
and  tmst  in  Him  who  has  all  hearts  in  His 
hand  and  who  can  tmn  them  as  rivers  of 
water. 

It  is  not  intended  that  contribations  given  for 
the  Freed-men  of  America  shoold  be  diverted 
from  the  object  to  which  they  were  devoted — 
but  for  the  future  we  should  stand  in  readiness 
to  watch  for  opportunities  to  convey  help  from 
those  who  are  inclined  to  afford  it  to  Freed- 
men  in  our  own  colonies  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

To  multiply  organizations  needlessly  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  means  that  eveiy  honest 
man  should  deprecate.  I  express  only  my 
personal  conviction  when  I  say  that  n  order 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  generous  confi. 
dence  we  must  guard  against  the  manufacturing 
of  societies  in  the  name  of  benevolence,  and 
perambulating  committees  in  which  there  is  of 
necessity  in  some  form  an  amount  of  expense 
incurred  which  is  worse  than  useless.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  other  associations  cannot 
adopt  a  simple  and  economical  basis  this  should 
not  prevent  the  London  Society  from  abiding 
by  its  more  expansive  policy — assuredly  it 
would  not  long  stand  alone. 

The  existence  of  your  Journal  (the  "Freed- 
Man  ")  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
philanthropy  at  this  juncture.  No  sectarian 
or  political  party  can  deal  with  the  Jamaica 
question  in  all  its  bearings.  Nothing  is  really 
settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  We  shall  want 
before  the  work  is  over  the  aid  of  the  finest 
minds  in  the  country,  and  it  is  well  that  an 
organ  is  provided  for  the  communication  of 
(acts  and  for  able  and  free  discussion.  I  feel 
assured  that  you  will  be  sustained  against  all 
antagonistio  influence,  come  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may. 

I  am  Sir, 

Youra  faithftilly, 

John  WADDmoToy. 


THE  AMSRIOAK  FBEBD-MEN  PBBISHJNG 
To  fhe  Editor  qf  the ««  JV-e^d-Kon." 
Sir, — YfiSl  you  permit  me  to  lay  a  few  f&cts 
before  your  readers  going  to  show  the  present 
distressed  situation  many  df  the  freed  ne* 
groes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pressing 
necessity  that  exists  of  sending  them  aid?  I 
fear  that  their  real  condition  is  not  generally 
appredated.  No  comments,  it  seems  to  me^ 
are  needed  on  the  following  extracts,  to  eofbfoo 
the  claims  of  suffering  humanify  upon  tha  be# 
nevolent. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  the  Natkmal  Freed* 
men's  Belief  Association  of  New  York,  recently 
issued,  it  is  said :  *'  The  concurrent  testi* 
mony  of  our  correspondents  frvm  all  points  is 
to  the  same  sad  effect,  l^th  a  nominal  free« 
dom  but  without  money  or  land,  sorrcNiuded 
by  a  population  ignorant,  prejudiced,  boatUot 
and  a  local  government  susincioas  and  im* 
friendly,  they  have  no  reliance  save  in  help 
from  abroad. 

'*  From  Louisiana  we  hear,  •  there  areseve- 
ral  thousands  in  my  charge)  and  it  is  pitifrd 
to  see  their  necessities  and  hear  their  sad  ones 
for  help.  The  women  and  children  are  worse 
off  than  tiie  men.  A  laif^  proportioB  are  crip* 
pled  and  infinn,  most  of  them  bruised  and 
mangled  by  cruel  task-masters.' 

«  Mr.  Kevine  writes  from  Florida :  '  Since 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  many  are  coming 
from  the  plantations  becaosa  former  masters 
refuse  to  remunerate  them  for  sernces  in  rais* 
ing  the  crops,  either  by  wages  or  shares. 
Others  are  driven  off  by  violence  and  threats, 
stripped  of  everjrthing  and  compelled  to  wan- 
der without  food  for  days  excqii  as  gathered 
in  the  woods  or  begged.  Their  condition  de« 
fies  description.' 

"  From  North  Carolina  oomee  the  sama  sad 
story.  « Old  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
all  their  lives  long  arc  driven  away  without 
one  mouthibl  of  food,  or  clothing  enoagh  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
but  my  sympathies  are  strongly  appealed  to 
by  some  case  of  entire  deetitotioB.'  ^ 

"  From  these  reports,"  says  the  secretary, 
'*  some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  proqpeots 
for  the  winter.  The  aooounts,  painlhl  as  they 
are,  fall  short  of  the  reality  and  wonld  drive 
ufl  to  diqpair  botfor  our  reUaaoa  onprovidma.'' 
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New  York  in  OotoW  ngaed  by  Ser*  Dr. 
ThompeoaftDd  otheraj  w«  hvre  this  sUHtemeat : 
"  Half  Uie  ocmtiiiBDii  hm  bee»  daaolAUMl  by  war. 
Infnaay  portioBs  of  tibe  Sontbi  fiei^eM^f  in 
the  track  ol  Sherxnaa'a  army,  Uie  ^dls^reaa  ia 
great  and  oooataiotly  incveaaiiig;  official  re* 
poria  ioo«i^«d  at  our  office  toll  ua.  of  women 
andcshildMn  <wMtea)  .wbo  wa^tk  fern  ten  to 
forty  milea  for: bread,  and  tban  only  obtain  a 
maraeV^iv^v^^ly  A^^i^t  of  naked  homan 
beinga  cnrling  down  by  the  side  of  theijr  onoa 
ptoaperona  and  happy  bomesj^ciw  reduced  to 
iKitUng  aure  the  SQOta  of  m  old, .  brick  •  chim* 
nay  $  of  tien  of:  ooontijss  in  I^pirthem  Georgia 
in  whiob  tiier»ifl  xiot  m  nwach  food  growing 
for  na&^and  beaat)  aa  can  be  fojond  on  a  re- 
apaOtftble-nortbQm  farm.  Intibe  diatresa  the 
qmocemt  a&ffcff  witb  the  guiUy-— «hil4ren  with 
their  .parenta  i  ,fr9^-m^  •  witb  their  farmer 
nUMifeera.". 

Now  if  Bach  be  the  condition  of  whito>  what 
nnuifc.be  tM  of  the  blaoka?  Tl^eUpionCtom. 
TWMiMninj  ^rgahigcd  for  the  rejiof  of  the  siifier- 
iBg-nrhitaa,  hare  been  eompelled  to  give  aaaia* 
tanoe^  tfafiy  tall  tm^  tanot  lew  thjan  tnren^ 
thonaeod  aoiBBnag  poor  izv  Middle  Xenjaeaaee 
aiBd>  to  an  iiicaiealable  number  in  JBaatem 
Tenneeaee,  and  have.  giTea  food  and  oiLo^ng 
to  fiflsen  ihooaajad  in  Bicbmood  and,  over 
a/XX^doUara  in  aapplieain  the  valley  of  the 
aheaandoaai  <Virgiiua)»  and  lesa  amountato 
varioDB  poittta  from  littde  ^ook  in .  Arkaosaa 
(weat  odf  tiie  Hiaaiasippi)  to  Feroaadcnia  in 
Flonda  (on  the  AUantio  coast)." 

Aad  filially^  thefollowingft  dated  only  a  few 
weeks  m^,  con^  from,  the  higheat  official 
aowoc^  GetBeval  Saxton,  aecond  in  poaition  to 
General  Howard,  the  head  of  the  Freed-joan's 
Boveaia^  under  the  gov^emment. 

**  Head^qnartarBi  Aaa^atant  Commiasianer^  Ba** 
fean  iUafogoeQ,  Jreed^men  and  Abandoned 
Lao^,  Sonth  Carolina,  Georgim  Charlestoo, 
8.      Ootobet  12,  ia6$» 

**  Joel  Cadbmty,  jaa.,  Fiiands'  Freed«maa'a 
ReUef  AaaoC^a^,  £hiladelphia»  Pennayl- 

Hllyi.de«ar'Sw*»^  deem  it  my  d«ty  to  oaU 
yoar  atioatioii  io  the  fact  that  groat  nombeia 
ofdiarti0ittepei«piM^'A«r.whoaQpro^  thia 


Bureau  waa  eatabUaked^  call  again  for  the  be- 
neTolenoe  of  the  Korth.  Unlaaa  clothing  of 
aU  kinda  is  fumieb^d  theore  moat  bo  gnat 
BoffiKing  and  loaa  of  life  during  the  inclement 
aeaaon  now  aj^roaohix^. 

.  The  meam  at  the  diapoeal  of  ike  Freed* 
meip.'a  Bureau  are  entirely  inadequate  to  -meet 
the  demanda  of  deatitute  kumamty. 

"  Blanketa,  woolen  ahirts,  pantaloona,  wo« 
men  and  children'a  underclothing  and  dreneay 
ahoes  and  stockings  of  all  aiscs,  are  needed, 

"  Great  xx>rtions  of  theso  two  States  have 
been  desolated  and  laid  waste  by  the  late  war. 
Industry  has  been  interrupted,  and  even  large 
districts  entirely  suspended,  and  thousands  of 
people  are  utterly  destitute. 

«*  35,000  blankets  are  needed  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  on  the  Sea  Islands  alone.  Eveiy 
necessary  article  of  wearing  apparel  which 
you  can  send  will  be  the  means  of  saving  some 
one  from  suffering. 

«*  Great  care  will  be  used  in  the  distribution 
of  the  clothing  and  supplies  sent,  as  an  officer 
will  be  specially  appointed  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  above  articles,  and  attend 
to  their  distribution. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  B.  Saxton,  Brevet  MaJ.  Oen.  and 
Asst  Com,'* 

I  shall  be  happy  to  give  further  information 
to  any  who  desire  it,  aa  to  the  mode  of  for- 
warding Bu|)plie8,  free  from  customs  duties 
and  without  expense  of  freight,  or  to  address 
pubUo  meetings,  when  deaired,  in  reference  to 
the  condition  and  proepecta  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  United  Statea. 

John  0.  Holbsook, 
Bepresentative  of  the  American 
Mkfaionaiy  Association,  New  Yorit. 
Addresa,  11,  Queen  Square, 
London,  W.O. 


TftK  Committee  of  ilie  Freod-mfen'a  Aid 
Society  meet  on  the  fint  and  third  Wednes- 
day in  each  month,  at  two  o'dook,  at  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society's  Booms,  27,  New  Btioad 
Street,  City,  B.C. 

All  packagea  of  goods  intended  for  the 
Freed-men  should  be  forwarded  to  Measra. 
Johnaon,  Johnson  &  Co.,  Blomfield-atreet,  £.C. 
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NATIONAL  FREBD-MEN'S  AID 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  Manchester  on  Wednesday  Dec. 
13th.  A  lai^  nomber  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
breakfasted  at  the  Trevelyan  Hotel,  Corpora- 
tion-street, afler  which,  speeches  were  made, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright  in  the  chair.  Deputations 
were  present  from  America,  but  the  Eev,  W. 
Channing,  who  had  been  announced  to  attend, 
was  unable  to  oome. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  first  meeting  of 
the  association  was  held  in  Birmingham  about 
six  months  ago,  and  the  second  in  Bristol,  and 
both  were  eminently  successful  in  advancing 
the  objects  the  society  had  in  view,  namely, 
the  obtaining  of  moral  and  material  support 
for  the  Freed-men  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  total  amount  already  subscribed 
for  that  purpose  was  £62,000,  and  to  show 
the  sort  of  zeal  which  was  exhibited  in  some 
places,  it  might  be  stated  that,  during  the 
week  succeeding  the  first  meeting,  £1,000 
was  subscribed  in  Birmingham  alone.  (Ap- 
plause.) Considering  the  wealtii  and  popula- 
tion of  Manchester,  it  could  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  the  society  bad  been  similarly 
supported  here— where,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered,  business  had  been  interrupted 
for  a  long  time  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  could  only  be  carried  on  with  great 
risk  and  anxiety.  He  was  not  sure,  too,  that 
in  this  wealthy  porUon  of  Englsaid  the  sym- 
pathisers with  the  Confederacy  were  not  more 
numerous  than  in  some  other  parts.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  the 
logic  of  which  he  could  never  understand,  it 
was  found,  in  endeavouring  to  raise  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Freed-men,  that  the  opposition 
which  was  given  to  the  North  in  the  late  con- 
test was  now  transferred  to  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  assist  the  Southern  popula- 
tion. It  would  have  been  very  extraordinary 
if  we  had  not  done  something  in  the  emer- 
gency which  had  now  arisen,  for  there  was  no 
country  in  the  world  more  benevolent  than 
ours.  A  great  deal  of  the  money  raised  in 
England  had  been  expended  in  clothing,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  America :  and  remem- 
f^ering  the  hard  American  wintera,  the  funds 
M  not  be  better  employed.  It  was  only 


necessary  to  mention  the  word  Jamaica  to 
show  them  that  there  was  a  universal  feeling 
amongst  those  who  had  been  connected  with 
this  society  that  the  term  "  Freed -men's  aid  " 
must  now  be  understood  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive sense  than  when  it  was  first  adopted. 
(Applause.)  The  Freed-men  of  to-day  in  the 
United  States  demanded  our  aid  and  sym- 
pathy, and  had  obtained  it  to  a  large  extent; 
but  the  Freed-men  of  thirty  years  ago,  who 
were  our  own  fellow- subjects,  who  were  a 
part  with  ourselves  of  the  British  empire— 
these  were  just  now  also  appealing  to  us  for 
assistance,  and  if  he  did  not  over-estimate  the 
character  of  Englishmen  that  population  in 
the  West  Indies  would  speedily  receive  the 
assistance  they  required.  (Cheers.)  There 
was  a  committee  in  London  being  formed 
called  the  Jamaica  Central  Committee,  and 
every  person  who  could,  should,  by  name, 
influence,  or  money,  assist  that  committee.  He 
for  one  had  never  any  great  confidence  that  a 
government  would  do  the  right  thing,  unless 
the  rod  was  held  over  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  very 
nature  of  governments  never  to  show  any  ex- 
traordinary energy,  except  when  they  were 
defending  their  own  existence,  or  perhaps 
sometimes  when  they  were  shielding  their 
nominees  or  protecting  their  tools.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  In  the  present  instance  he  should 
have  more  confidence  that  justice  would  be 
done,  if  it  were  vigorously  demanded  by  the 
people.  We  could  not  help  tlie  Freed-men  of 
America  in  any  way  so  well  as  by  helping 
them  through  the  Freed-men  of  theWest  Indies. 
If  it  were  shown  that  justice  was  done  thero 
between  white  and  black,  an  example  would 
be  set  which  would  extend  to  all  fiiture  times. 
(Applause.)  He  could  not  believe  there  would 
be  unintciTuptcd  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
Southern  states  for  some  time.  Nothing  was 
more,  likely  than  that  in  a  little  time  there 
would  be  collisions  between  the  white  and 
black  populations,  resulting  periiaps  in  bar- 
barous deeds  similar  to  those  we  now  deplored 
in  our  own  possessions.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  in  such  a  case  we  were  in  a  position 
to  point  to  our  own  example  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  prove  that  the  blacks  there  had  as 
much  protection  as  the  whites.  We  were  told 
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not  to  judge  the  gorernor  and  his  associates 
upon  snspicion.  The  very  thing  asked  for 
was  that  those  officials  should  be  rightly 
judged.  Inquiry,  not  punishment,  was  asked 
for.  When  it  was  remembered  that  the  men 
who  were  charging  people  with  attacking  Go- 
Yernor  Eyre  and  company  without  erdience 
Lad  nothing  at  all  to  say  when  thousands  of 
men  and  women  were  slaughtered  ujxm  mere 
suspicion,  it  ill  became  them  to  talk  about  the 
baste  with  which  an  inquiiy  was  demanded. 
He  confessed  he  did  not  regret  that  the  bar- 
barities in  Jamaica  were  followed  up  by  that 
profoxmd  piece  of  stupidity, — the  local  govern- 
ment's attack  upon  the  Dissenting  chapels 
and  schools.  There  was  a  time  when  Dissent- 
ing chapels  were  attacked  in  England,  but  the 
chapels  won  the  battle  at  last.  (Cheers.) 
The  questions  affecting  the  Freed-men  of 
America  and  Jamaica  could  not  be  seperated, 
and  he  did  not  believe  we  should  be  found 
deserting  our  friends  in  the  former  country 
because  we  were  attending  to  our  own  people 
in  the  latter.  If  in  afler  years  a  parallel 
should  be  drawn  between  America  and  Eng- 
land in  this  matter  of  reconstruction  and  deal- 
ing with  the  black  populations,  he  hoped  the 
parallel  would  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  British  people.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  A.  Albright,  of  Birmingham,  moved  a 
resolution  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
Preed-men  of  America,  and  welcoming  to 
Hanchester  the  gentlemen  who  had  attended 
OA  a  deputation  from  the  United  States.  In 
explaining  the  causes  of  non-attendance  on 
the  part  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited, 
he  referred  to  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
who,  as  member  for  South  Lancashire,  had 
been  asked  to  attend.  Some  of  his  (Mr. 
Albright's)  friends  had  had  an  extremely  satis- 
factory interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M,  P. ,  in 
describing  that  interview  said, "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause 
of  the  Freed-men  and  in  the  endeavours  we 
are  making  to  aid  them;"  adding,  towards 
the  close  of  his  letter,  "His  warm  goodwill 
you  are  permitted  to  announce."  (Applause.) 
In  appealing  for  funds  for  the  association, 
Mr.  Albright  said  that  according  to  a  careful 
estimate,  corroborated  on  the  previoui  day  by 


a  cotton  spinner,  the  country  lost  £20,000,000 
by  the  cotton  famine,  occasioned  by  the  Ame- 
rican war.  At  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine  the 
Americans  sent  over  £170,000  in  four  months, 
and  tbere  could  not  be  a  better  time  than  the 
present  to  repay  the  debt  by  assisting  those 
who  had  been  described  as  "a  stripped  and 
perishing  multitude,  torn  to  pieces  between 
the  giant  monsters  of  slavery  and  war."  (Ap- 
plause.)— ^The  resolution,  having  been  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Eingsley,  of  Manchester,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  moved 
the  second  resolution,  asking  for  practical 
aid.  He  said  when  we  fed  our  own  slaves  we 
thought  our  work  was  done,  and  thereupon 
framed,  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  over  the 
national  mantelpiece  a  picture  of  that  memo- 
rable £20,000,000,  and  every  time  we  looked 
at  it,  we  thought  it  was  a  permanent  testimo- 
nial to  ourselves.  (Laughter.)  Becent  events 
had  called  into  existence  once  more  the  true 
anti-slavery  ring ;  this  was  the  case  even  in 
Liverpool.  (Loud  laughter.) — ^The  resolution 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Birmingham, 
and  carried  unanimously.  ' 

The  Bev.  D.  Holbrook,  accredited  represen- 
tative  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Post,  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Free  Missions,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Weller, 
formerly  chaplaitt  in  Sherman's  army,  in  very 
brief  speeches  (limited  to  five  minutes  each), 
severally  acknowledged  the  welcome  they  had 
received. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to 
the  Chairman.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Simpson  that  there  was  only  £100  in  hand  at 
the  present  time,  but  that  it  was  hoped  to  raise 
£500  during  the  day  to  send  off  by  the  next 
mail  to  America.  One  gentleman  had  offered 
£100  towards  that  sum.  A  gentleman  in  the 
body  of  the  meeting  suggested  that  a  general 
Sunday-school  subscription  should  be  set  on 
foot. 

Mr.  J acob  Bright  having  acknowledged  the 
vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  terminated. 


A  public  meeting  was  hold  in  the  evening,  in 
the  Friends*  Meeting  House,  Cross-street,  Mr. 
R.  Charlton,  of  Bristol,  was  voted  to  the  chair, 
and  he  ojiened  the  prooe^disgs  by  describing 
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the  history,  snccess,  and  position  of  the  move- 
ment to  aid  the  freed  negroes,  incidentally 
mentioning  that  the  Americans  themselres 
had  raised  in  yarions  ways  a  sum  eqnal  to 
£1,250,000  sterling.  He  also  annoonced, 
amidst  considerable  cheering,  that  the  £500 
mentioned  at  the  morning  meeting  had  been 
raised  during  the  day.— The  Bev.  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Birmingham,  moved  the  firsfc  resolution, 
urging  the  claims  of  the  society. — ^The  Bey. 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  seconded  the  motion  $ 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Brittain  supported  it,  and  the 
meeting  carried  it  unanimously. — The  Bev. 
Dr.  Holbrook,  from  America,  in  addressing 
the  meeting,  stated  there  wero  four  millions 
of  emancipated  slaves  in  America  needing 
aid ;  one-third  of  them  were  aged,  800,000 
were  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
a  large  proportion,  either  from  cruel  treatment, 
neglect,  or  disease,  were  incapacitated  from 
sickness.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  them 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  from  want  of  clo- 
thing and  the  barest  neceesitiee  of  life.  Much 
suffering  was  apprehended  during  the  coming 
winter,  not  only  for  the  blacks  but  also  whites. 
He  indignantly  repudiated  the  calumny  that 
the  negroes  would  not  work.  The  hostility  in 
the  South  towards  the  blacks  had  increased, 
because  the  residents  looked  upon  the  negroes 
as  the  cause  of  their  troubles.  He  believed 
that,  after  the  reconstruction,  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  interfere,  the  blacks  would  be 
shut  out  from  all  privileges  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  he  saw  the 
drafl  of  a  bill,  contemplated  in  South  Carolina, 
aiming  at  the  virtual  restoration  of  slavery 
when  the  power  got  back  in  the  hands  of  the 
white  masters.  The  Southerners  were  deter- 
mined to  cling  to  the  last  rag  of  slavery, 
either  in  the  form  of  serfdom  or  by  oppressive 
laws.  If  they  could  not  get  the  form,  they 
seemed  determined  to  get  the  fact.  The 
great  thing  then  to  do  was  to  educate  and 
elevate  the  negroes,  to  disqualify  them  for 
slavery,  and  to  qualify  them  for  freedom 
while  they  were  still  under  the  protection  of 
the  Northern  government.  (Applause.)  — The 
Bev.  Mr.  Post,  from  America,  said  the  slave 
was  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  for 
he  had,  during  the  last  200  years,  supported 
not  only  himself,  but  his  master  and  his 


master's  children.  (Laughter.)  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
if  all  our  mechanics  and  labourers  were  taken 
away  ?  How  many  of  that  aristocracy  would 
be  starved  before  next  spring  ?  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  The  American  ''chivalry'' 
boasted  their  descent  frx)m  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  correspondent  of  a  London 
paper,  writing  from  Charleston  but  a  week  or 
two  ago,  said  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
slave-holders  were  with  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  and  that  therefore  England  ought  to 
have  come  to  their  defence,  and  recognised 
them  as  an  independent  power.  (Loud 
laughter.)  In  helping  the  slave  it  must  not 
be  foigotten  that  we  should  be  also  helping 
the  white  man. — ^Dr.  Tomkins,  of  London, 
said  he  had  had  ample  opportunity  of  proving 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  allegation  that 
the  negroes  would  not  work.  He  had  seen 
camps  of  negroes  vdiioh  were  so  superior  to 
those  of  the  whites  that  they  attracted  general 
attention,  and  he  gave  a  number  of  instances 
showing  the  dexterity,  perseverance,  and  pro- 
vidence  of  the  coloured  population.  Officers 
who  had  commanded  black  troops  preferred 
them,  and  Qeneral  Grant  himself  said  to  him 
(Dr.  Tomkins),  "If  1  wanted  men  for  watch- 
fulness, for  diligence  in  the  trenches,  and  for 
dash,  I  would  choose  black  troops.  In  the 
field,  where  coolness  might  be  required,  I 
should  put  white  troops  with  them."  (Ap- 
plause.)— ^A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  the 
chairman  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Massic,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Clegg,  and  carried  amid  applause. — 
The  meeting  then  closed. 


A  LiDT  writes  to  us  that  "she  and  her 
friends  have  been  taking  in  14  copies  of  the 
'Freed-Man,'  since  its  commencement,  and 
she  handed  another  name  to  the  bookscllcrd 
a  few  days  since.  One  and  all  of  tho  abovo 
much  value  the  publication,  and  extra  copies 
can  be  readily  disposed  of  to  advantage.  One 
of  these  was  forwarded  the  other  day  to  a 
gentleman  at  Kentucky."  This  lady  and  her 
friends  have  lately  sent  about  £60  worth  of 
goods  to  the  American  Freedmen.  Another 
lot  is  to  be  forwarded  shortly.  Many  poor 
shivering  women  and  children  will  feel  the 
effects  of  this  benevolence  during  the  winter. 
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TACTS  VEESUS  FICTION.— WILL  THE 
NIGGEE  WOEK  P 

BT  WILSON  UtMISTSAS  BSQ. 

Many  timee  recently  when  Baying  a  word 
on  behalf  of  the  emancipated  fllayes  of  Ame- 
rica, have  I  been  accosted  with  this  remaric, 
or  something  to  the  same  effect,  But  tcTuit 
is  to  become  of  them  in  the  end,  for  the  niggers 
a/re  by  nature  lazy  and  indolent,  and  wiU  never 
work  unless  compelled  to  it?**  The  origin  of 
this  belief  is  to  be  traced  very  much  to  state- 
ments found  in  the  Times  and  other  papers, 
which  appear  to  be  reoeired  as  gospel  by  those 
who  read  them.  That  snch  an  idea  is,  how- 
ever, the  very  opposite  of  the  tmth,  and  that 
the  fears  arising  from  it  are  maoh  exaggerated, 
we  have  abundant  testimony  from  credible 
witnesses  not  a  few. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Philadelphia  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion, occurs  this  striking  passage,  embodying 
in  itself  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  serious 
charge  brought  against  the  freed  negro;— 
There  is  great  room  for  help  of  all  kinds,  hut 
the  most  gratifying  feature  is  the  dbiUty  and 
will  of  the  [freed]  people  thomselves  to  do  a 
large  part  of  their  ovon  work. 

By  last  mail,  I  have  also  a  letter  from  one 
who  has  been  for  many  months  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  refugee  camps  in  the  South. 
Dating  fr^m  Kashville,  Tennessee,  he  says, 
"  Thero  are  some  noble  men  among  them. 
As  a  striking  comment  upon  their  inability 
to  take  care  of  themselres,  is  the  fact  that  out 
of  about  1,500  in  Huntsville,  only  forty  re- 
ceive rations  from  the  Govemment  superin- 
tendent." The  letter  goes  on  to  say,  "  The 
stories  of  hardship  and  Cruelty  which  these 
men  tell  are  pititul  indeed,  but  the  patience 
and  perseverance  they  have  displayed  in  learn- 
ing to  read  is  wonderful.  What  dost  thou 
think  of  a  man's  chalking  one  by  one  the  let- 
ters from  a  signboard  on  his  black  arm, 
and  then  asking  some  white  boy  its  name  P 
One  man,  the  most  intelligent  of  all,  had  to 
work  erenings  to  eke  out  a  suj^rt  for  his 
family,  and  yet  by  passing  sle^less  nights 
taught  himself  to  read.  I  found  he  knew 
something  on  every  subject  whiohl  mentioned. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  London,  Leonard  Wray  stated  that  "  of  all 


the  people  he  had  ever  employed  in  tropical 
climates,  none  were  equal  to  the  African. 
Henry  Eobin,  the  first  young  African  placed 
under  his  own  care  in  this  city,  immediately 
learned  to  clean  cotton,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  other  processes,  then  went  into  a  turning 
shop,  and  worked  as  a  mechanic ;  next  learned 
carpentering  and  building,  all  the  time  worked 
as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  (the  best  in  the 
school  according  to  the  clergyman's  account), 
returned  to  Lagos,  and  was  employed  by  the 
West  African  Company  at  £400  a  year.  But 
for  the  training  he  receiyed  he  would  probably 
have  been  labouring  at  from  5d«  to  Is*  per 
day.  The  same  might  be  said  of  another  man 
named  Faulkner,  who  was  engaged  at  £120  a 
year.  The  Africans  whom  he  knew  had  shown 
such  force  of  character,  such  rapidity  in 
learning,  such  ability  in  execution,  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Africans 
simply  required  education  to  compete  with  us 
in  any  undertaking." 

This  rather  reminds  one  of  the  statement 
made  by  a  gentleman  on  his  return  fh>m  Ame- 
rica, who  said  that  "  when  he  was  at  the  slave 
marts  of  the  South  he  remembered  auctioneers 
would  describe  a  slave  as  being  "  a  good 
wheelwright  "  or  "  a  good  carpenter,"  would 
say  '*  he  understands  the  management  of  a 
steam-engine,"  «« he  works  well,"  "he  bears 
a  good  character,"  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  more  could  be  said  of  a  white  man  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write." 

A  Paris  paper,  the  Opinione  Nationale,  con- 
siders as  exaggerated  the  fears  entertained  by 
many  persons  as  to  the  unfavourable  result 
to  arise  from  the  emancipation  of  four  millions 
of  slaves,  which  it  has  been  alleged  must  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  if  not  danger. 

This  paper  comments  as  follows  : — 
The  blacks  are  said  to  be  lazy;  for  them 
liberty  will  be  simply  liberty  to  do  nothing, 
and  they  will  become  a  national  trouble  and 
a  burden  without  compensation.  We  cannot 
share  in  so  sweeping  an  opinion.  The  blacks 
are  capable,  under  a  regime  of  liberty,  of  per- 
forming regular  and  profitable  work;  they 
have  other  wants  besides  those  of  the  far  niente 
order;  and  these  other  wants,  spontaneously 
and  of  necessity  developed  by  contact  with 
the  active  life  of  men  of  other  races,  will,  as 
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we  oannoii  doubi^  stknolata  l^aqk.to  xo- 
nmrkable  exertion  of  productive  force.  We 
are  not  uttering  any  random  opinion ;  we  can 
point  to  the  living  proofs  of  what  we  advance. 
There  exists,  as  every  one  knows,  and  even  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  United  States,  a  country  in 
which  the  blacks,  entirely  their  own  masters, 
have  formed  during  two-thirds  of  a  century 
an  independent  State.  If  there  is  a  country 
on  the  earth  where  they  are  permitted  to 
wholly  give  themselves  up  to  their  natural  in- 
stincts, it  is  beyond  contradiction  the  Island 
of  Hayti.  But  what  has  actually  happened  in 
this  negro  Bepublic  ?  Let  figures  answer  the 
question.  The  Haytian  negroes  exported  in 
1821,  21  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee,  sic  mil- 
lions and  a-half  of  pounds  of  logwood,  and 
130,000  feet  of  mahogany.  But  in  1868  they 
fnrnished  to  foreign  merchants  71  millions  of 
pounds  of  coffee,  116  millions  of  pounds  of 
logwood,  and  two  million  offset  of  mahogany. 
These  facts  are  unanswerable,  and  we  might 
add  a  host  of  others  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  black  race  in  the  United  States  themselves. 
The  demonstration  will  become  much  more 
complete  yet,  if  we  reflect  that  the  Haytian 
blacks  are  not  stimulated,  like  those  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  sight  of  the  most  active 
civilisation  in  the  world,  that  they  lack  means 
of  communication  and  carriage,  and  that  their 
markets  and  outlets  are  comparatively  very 
limited." 

These  are  stubborn  facts;  and  they  are  by 
no  means  isolated  ones.  We  have  the  testi* 
mony  of  our  own  friends  who  hi\ve  gone  out 
to  see  how  things  really  are.  And  what  is 
their  testimony  ?  They  all  give  the  same  re- 
port. Take  that  of  Joseph  Simpson,  of  Man- 
chester, who  is  now  visiting  the  various  Freed- 
men's  colonies  in  America.  Writing  from 
Philadelphia,  last  month,  he  says 

«  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  and  of  all  who  have 
mixed  with  the  Southern  negroe  during  the 
last  few  years,  that  he  neither  asks  nor  desires 
continued  charity.  Just  give  him  a  hand  out 
of  the  misery  in  which  his  race  has  beensteeped 
ibr  generations — give  him  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing that  knowledge  which  has  not  oxUy  not 
been  given  to  him,  but  positively  forbidden 
him^^gire  him  freedom  and  jnet  enough  edu- 


catipn  U>  ^  him  to  use  ij;  aright — and  he  asks 
for  no  more.  If  you  will  refer  to  Uiei^orta 
of  the  teachers  and  inspectors  at  the  various 
camps  and  schools,  you  will  see  how  universal 
is  this  evidence  of  an  independent  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  blacks  themselves.  «  We  can 
work — are  willing  to  do  so— but  we  don't  like 
to  live  upon  charity."  The  women  are  taught 
to  sew ;  material  is  provided  for  them,  and  they 
are  paid  fbr  their  work  just  as  our  women  were 
in  the  sewing  schools  in  Lancashire.  Many^ 
if  not  most,  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  in« 
duced  or  compelled  to  enlist ;  others  remain 
at  home,  and  where  practicable  work  for  wages 
in  the  fields.  The  children  are  taken  into  the 
schools,  and  show  a  really  wonderful  quick- 
ness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledgfo.  The 
idea,  by  the  way,  of  the  intellect  of  the  black 
man  being  inferior  in  its  nature  to  that  of  the 
white  is  entirely  scouted  by  those  who  have 
taught  both.  Give  them  equal  chanoes,  and 
the  teachers  say  the  blxick  is  certainly  not  be* 
hind  his  competitor." 

Let  none  then  be  deceived  by  the  false  alarm 
that  *'  the  nigger  will  not  work,  and  that  ho 
cannot  take  care  of  himself."  Bather  let  us 
patiently  wait,  and  having  proved  all  things 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Now  that  his 
freedom  has  become  an  established  fact  by  the 
defeat  of  the  South,  a  little  time  and  patience 
will  manifest  that  the  negro  is  not  wanting  in 
anything  that  can  constitute  him  a  human  be* 
ing,  by  no  means  perfect,  but  snlject  to  all 
those  infirmities  incident  to  our  frdlen  nature. 
Already  it  has  been  fpretty  well  proved  that 
he  is  much  more  stimulated  to  active  exertion 
by  the  payment  of  cash  rather  than  by  the 
infliction  of  the  lash,  which,  thank  God,  can 
never  more  be  applied  to  human  back  in  tha 
United  States  of  America,  now  truly  "iho 
home  of  the  brave  and  the  land  of  the  free." 


In  a  recent  case  tried  before  Judge  Storer, 
at  Oincinnati,  when  a  coloured  man  was 
ejeoted  from  a  Street  Railroad  Car,  and  in 
whioh  ho  sought  an  indemnity  for  what  he 
claims  to  have  been  an  injury  to  his  person  and 
his  rights,  the  jury,  after  a  brief  deliberation 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  (the  man  of 
oolorj  and  assessed  his  damages  at  eight  hun- 
dred doUan. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PAST  AND  PKESENT. 

BY  jr.  H.  BSTCOUET, 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  briefly  to  consider  the  past  and  present  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  Freedom  and  the  condition  of  the  emancipated  people  in  the 
United  States^  and  in  onr  ovn  colony  of  Jamaica. 

About  ninety  years  ago,  a  section  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  inhabiting  the 
North  American  shores,  declared  their  independence  of  the  old  country,  and 
established  a  republic  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God, 
and  "their  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
That  republic,  known  as  the  United  States,  has  been  wonderfully  successful  in 
her  prosperity,  in  the  growth  and  settlement  of  her  population,  and  in  the 
development  of  a  marvellous  national  power.  Whether  her  position  be  con- 
sidered in  a  commercial,  political,  educational  or  military  point  of  view,  she 
occupies  an  eminence  unsurpassed,  and  in  some  respects  unequalled.  Her  free- 
school  system  has  furnished  an  educated  and  intelligent  native  population ;  her 
form  of  government  admitted  of  the  freest  representation,  needed  the 
lightest  taxation,  and  imposed  no  restraint  upon  the  conscientious  belief 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  the  vastness  of  her  territories,  the  freedom  of  her 
laws,  the  competence  and  number  of  her  population,  and  their  spirit  of  enter- 
prize  and  progress,  commanded  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  Yet,  not- 
^thstanding  her  high  position  and  undoubted  greatness,  there  existed  in  her 
nudst  an  established  wrong,  the  growth  of  centuries,  known  as  American  slavery, 
^  institution  planted  by  the  mother  country  earlj  in  the  time  of  her  colonial 
dependence.  This  social,  moral  and  political  curse  was  tolerated  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  it  was  hoped,  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  confined,  organically,  to 
that  portion  called  the  slave  states,  the  competition,  energy,  teaching  and  ex- 
ample of  the  free  states  would  in  the  course  of  time  undermine  and  finally 
destroy  it.  Years  of  such  association  and  influence  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  non-intervention  with  an  internal  and  monstrous  wrongi  for  instead  of 
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diminishing,  it  had  accumulated  force  by  duration,  had  inoculated  society  with 
its  poison,  and  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  the  political  power  of  the  republic. 

The  progress  of  the  slave  power  had  been  so  sure,  and  its  usurpation  of 
power  so  daring,  that  in  1860  Jefferson  Davis,  on  behalf  of  three  hundred 
thousand  slaveholders,  demanded  that  the  constitution  should  declare  that  all 
men  were  not  equal  before  God ;  that  all  men  had  not  inalienable  rights  to  life, 
to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for  he  placed  on  the  record  the  following 
as  the  ultimatum  of  the  slave  power. 

That  the  constitution  should  be  made  to  declare  the  legal  right  of  the  slave- 
holder to  hold,  use,  exchange  and  sell  his  labourer,  the  same  as  any  other 
kind  of  property. 

That  he  should  take  this  property  into  any  state  or  territory  of  the  Union,  the 

same  as  any  other  property. 
That  no  fbbb  state  should  be  permitted  to  pass  a  prohibitory  law  against 
slaveholding  in  the  state,  nor  should  ant  state  over  possess  the  power  to 
emancipate  its  slaves. 
That  the  General  Government  and  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  territories  in  the 
Union  should  be  deprived  of  all  power  thereafter  to  interfere  or  injure  the 
right  to  hold  such  property  in  man. 
The  rejection  of  this  ultimatum  to  remove  Slavery  from  its  local  and  state 
institution  into  a  national  and  constitutional  one,  caused  the  rebellion  and 
made  the  defensive  action  of  the  Federal  government  substantially  a  war  on 
behalf  of  liberty. 

The  readers  of  the  "Freed-Man"  will  remember  the  all-absorbing  events  of  the 
succeeding  years,  and  how  certain  well-known  oracles  of  the  Press,  and  the 
devout  believers  therein,  fell  into  the  humiliating  blunder  (blunders  being  now 
considered  in  that  coterie  worse  than  a  crime)  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
slaveholders,  and  publicly  as  well  as  privately  using  every  influence  to  crush  all 
sympathy  with  the  Federal  power,  and  will  also  have  a  very  vivid  recollection 
of  the  signal  failure  of  the  cause  of  the  slave  power,  and  how  it  and  its  belongings 
became  a  complete  wreck. 

Suffice  it  therefore,  to  remark,  that  freedom  in  the  hands  of  a  patriotic, 
intelligent  and  christian  people,  was  made  eminently  triumphant,  and  that  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  first  rebel  shot  against  Fort  Sumter  was  the  day  of 
celebrating  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  political  destruction  of  the  slave  power 
in  the  United  States. 

Memorable  as  was  1863  for  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  the  good  and 
noble  Abraham  Lincoln— memorable  as  1866  may  be  for  the  conquest  over 
slavery  as  a  military  and  political  power — ^yet  still  more  memorable,  aye,  even 
glorious  in  the  scroll  of  years,  will  be  1865  for  the  final  consumdiation  of 
freedom  in  the  United  States,  by  the  passing  of  an  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitttion,  and  the  solemn  batipication  thebeop  by  the  people,  whebeby 
Slaveey  is  legally  abolished  and  pob  eveb  fbohibitbd  in  all  the 
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States  and  Terkitoiijes  op  that  free  and  great  Kepublic,  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  this  grand  message  has  fallen  on  the  national  ear 
without  a  recognition,  as  if  the  magnanimity  and  humanity  of  the  nation  was 
dumb,  and  deaf,  and  blind.  But  though  that  appeareth  so,  yet  there  are 
thousands  who  in  their  Christ-jubilation  of  1865  forgot  not  to  receive  the 
message  as  a  part  of  the  glad  tidings  which  would  be  a  joy  to  all  people,  and 
to  devoutly  and  joyfully  praise  the  Ruler  of  all  men  for  the  evidences  thus 
vouchsafed  of  his  continued  government  of  the  ways  of  men. 

In  the  words  of  that  brave'patriot  and  good  man,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
**  Not  a  slave  is  left  to  clank  his  fetters,  of  the  millions  that  were  lately  held 
in  seemingly  hopeless  bondage.  Not  a  slaveholder  may  dare  to  present  his 
claim  of  property  in  man  or  assume  the  prerogative  of  trafficking  in  human  flesh 
and  blood."  "  Hail,  redeemed,  regenerated  America  1''  "  Hail,  all  nations, 
tribes,  kindred  and  peoples,  made  of  one  blood,  interested  in  a  common  redemp- 
tion, heirs  of  the  same  immortal  destiny  V* 

In  the  transition  of  those  millions  from  bondage  to  freedom,  hardships,  tribu- 
lations, hunger  and  even  nakedness,  had  to  be  borne,  suflfered,  and  patiently 
endured.  Early  in  their  journey,  however,  the  loyal  people  remembered  them, 
and  directly  and  indirectly  administered  to  their  necessities.  Freed-men's  Aid 
Associations  were  formed  in  the  Eastern,  Western  and  North  Western  States, 
specially  to  attend  to  their  wants  and  condition,  the  Federal  government  fur- 
nished rations  and  provided  shelter  for  them  within  the  army  lines,  the 
Christian  Commission,  the  American  Missionary  Union  and  other  kindred 
societies  voluntarily  fulfilled  their  philanthropic  duties.  For  the  Freed-ones 
towns  were  built,  schools  were  established,  orphan  asylums  opened,  ministerial 
and  lay  teachers  provided,  and  implements  of  industry  furnished,  and  thus  their 
journey  from  the  darkness  to  the  brighter  light  was  rendered  as  easy  as  under 
the  circumstanced  it  was  possible  to  be  made.  Subsequently  a  IVeed-men's 
Bureau,  miet  governmental  authority,  was  organised,  to  guard  the  rights  of 
their  persons  and  property,  and  administer  the  varied  provisions  of  the  general 
authority  for  their  benefit  and  advantage,  imtil  the  re-construction  of  the  rebel 
states  was  completed.  To  all  this  noble  and  vast  work  of  the  loyal  people  and 
the  government,  has  been  added  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the  Freed-men's 
Aid  Societies  of  this  country  and  of  the  continent.  It  is  therefore  with  honest 
pride  we  record  this  page  of  the  triumphs  of  voluntaryism  in  time  of 
emergency. 

So  much  material  and  educational  aid  having  been  supplied  for  this  noble 
purpose,  we  hopefully  look  for  an  early  opportunity  of  announcing  the  fact  that 
extraneous  help  is  no  longer  needed,  the  helpless  permanently  provided  for,  the 
orphanage  housed  and  in  process  of  education,  and  work,  paid  for  with  fair  wages, 
the  boon  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  able-bodied  of  the  emancipated  people.  We 
feel  a  sure  ffdth  that  it  will  come  and  speedily  too.  Until  then,  however,  the 
help  we  can  giro  will  be  acceptable  and  welcome,  as  much  for  its  expression  of 
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continued  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  grand  vroA,  as  for  its  intrinsic  value. 
In  the  year  of  America's  great  joy  and  greatest  act,  she  is  astounded  to  find 
that  the  old  country  has  yet  a  grave  and  serious  work  to  do  in  her  owncolonies, 
for  the  outbreak  in  Jamaica  was  and  is  as  much  the  topic  of  the  day  in  the 
States  as  here,  and  Americans  are  naturally  looking  over  here  to  see  how  we 
act,  after  all  our  upbraidings  and  unbelief  in  them  for  their  apparent  lack  of 
interest  in  the  coloured  people  of  the  States.  Indeed  the  riots  in  Jamaica  have 
revealed  our  short-comings,  and  the  reckless  way  with  which  we  finished  our 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  hastened  to  glorify  and  praise  ourselves  before 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

That  we  did  the  right  thing  in  paying  for  emancipation,  rather  than  not 
obtaining  it  in  another  manner,  may  be  quite  sound  and  true,  but  having  paid 
the  planters  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  enabled  them  to  pay  the 
debts  to  the  English  capitalists  (perhaps  voters  and  legislators,  n^y  oi  them) 
and  giving  a  term  of  apprenticeship  labour  to  the  planter  as  a  douceur  beside, 
we  committed  a  grievous  wrong  in  making  no  provision  for  the  &eei*oneB, 
exacting  no  guarantee  for  their  well-bebg,  either  temporally  or  saorally.  The 
emancipated  people  were  indeed  left  without  the  means  of  education,  without 
example,  subject  to  cruel  usage,  to  prejudice  against  them  and  tbeir0>  and 
through  the  Eed  Sea  of  contempt  and  neglect  they  had  to  force  a  p^aage,  full  of 
suffering,  under  which  many  died.  No  light  shone  into  their  minds,  no  general 
manifestation  of  sympathy  beamed  over  their  generation,  nor  were  they  blest 
with  the  means  of  inspiring  hope  and  vigour  in  their  children.  We  aare  forced 
to  the  conviction  that  we  have  not  done  our  duty  to  those  for  whose  welfare  we 
were  and  are  responsible,  and  the  discovery  is  now  made  plain,  that  the  want 
of  honestly  paid-for  labour,  of  the  means  of  education  and  of  equitable  govern, 
ment,  have  produced  poverty,  ignorance  and  natural  discontentb  Indeed  during 
thirty  years  of  ememcipation  we  have  not  done  as  much  for  our  coloured  people 
in  Jamaica  as  the  young  republic  has  done  for  hers  in  the  first  year  of  their 
freedom. 

With  a  knowledge  of  our  neglect,  brought  to  our  doors  in  such  a  humiliating 
way,  let  us  diligently  set  to  work  to  fulfil  our  responsibilities  to  our  own  people ; 
let  us  ascertain  their  exact  state  and  condition,  and  then  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability  provide  that  which  is  most  needed  for  the  present^  and  establish  the 
m  ans  for  the  improvement  of  their  material  and  moral  c<mdition  in  the  future. 
Lei.  our  Frced-men's  Aid  Societies  so  widen  the  object  of  their  operations,  as 
to  be  able  to  take  up  and  afford  relief  in  all  cases  of  need.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
those  under  our  own  immediate  charge  be  cared  for,  that  we  discharge  faithfully 
our  home  duties,  that  we  enlighten  those  belonging  to  us,  that  we  free  from 
oppression  those  who  under  our  own  government  are  enduring  it,  and  that 
protection,  justice,  education  and  good  administration,  may  be  enjoyed  by  all 
imder  the  British  rule,  whatever  shade  of  colour  may  be  the  akin  or  in  whatever 
part  of  our  domimons  they  may  dwell. 
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Bboent  events  have  made  it  so  painfully  manifest  that  the  work  of  the 
firiends  of  the  negro  in  Great  Britain  is  only  half  accomplishedi  that  I  need  say 
but  little  OB  that  point.  The  indiscriminate  massacre  of  negroes  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts  of  Jamaica,  vithout  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  without 
regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  majority  of  the  miserable  beings  who 
have  been  hurried  to  their  last  aceount,  affords  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  charscter  of  the  West  India  planter  has  undergone  no  change  for  the 
better  since  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  defects  upon  which  Lord  Grey 
expatiated  in  hia  well-known  work,  have  become  more  apparent,  and  ther^ore 
more  dangerous,  since  he  employed  the  words  of  rebuke  and  expostulation ; 
and  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  course 
of  events  dunng  the  intervening  period  can  feel  the  least  surprise  at  the  treat- 
ment which  the  negroes  have  received  since  the  so-called  insurrection,  with 
the  d^berate  sanction  and  to  a  large  extent  with  the  guilty  connivance  of  the 
ruling  classes  of  the  island.  There  has  unquestionably  been  a  conspiracy  in 
Jamaica;  but  it  has  been  a  conspiraej  on  the  part  of  the  descendants  and 
representatives  of  the  old  slave-planting  interest  to  deprive  the  blacks  of  the 
protection  of  the  low;  to  exclude  them  from  the  franchise;  to  supersede  their 
labour  by  the  importation  of  coolies  partty  at  their  expense;  and  gradually  to 
I^epare  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  slavery.  If  language  may  be  interpreted 
according  to  its  well  understood  meaning,  imd  if  a  long  succession  of  acts,  all 
pointing  to  one  end,  betokens  design,  then  we  do  no  injustice  in  imputing  te 
these  individuals  an  int^tion  to  bring  the  labouring  population,  by  some  means 
or  other,  ni^er  the  old  yoke.  In  forming  this  purpose  they  have  no  doubt 
derived  great  encouragement  from  the  pro-slavery  party  in  this  country. 
Every  article  which  was  written  and  every  speech  which  was  delivered  in  this 
country  in  support  of  the  confederates  and  of  their  wicked  attempt  to  establish 
a  slave  empire  acted  as  a  direct  incentive  to  the  dominant  class  in  Jamaica  to 
adopt  the  same  institution  as  their  comer  stone.  Not  less  fruitful  of  evil  have 
been  the  audacious  theories  of  pseudo-scientific  bodies,  who  with  such  assistance 
as  they  could  derive  from  an  examination  of  the  skull  and  the  heel  of  the 
negro  have  pretended  to  discover  "  his  true  place  in  nature,"  and  have  accordingly 
adjudged  him  to  be  predestined  to  a  life  of  subordination  and  servile  labour. 
In  England  we  know  the  exact  value  of  these  discussions  and  the  precise 
authority  of  the  dogmatists  who  indulge  in  them.  We  know  where  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  and  Professor  Huxley  stand  on  this  question ;  and  how  immeasurably 
inferior  are  the  authorities  which  are  ranged  on  the  opposite  side.  But  in  a 
colony  like  Jamaica  every  speculation  which  tells  against  the  negro,  or 
ministers  to  the  pride  of  white  attorneys  and  managers  and  overseers,  is 
welcomed  with  exultation  by  a  cci*tain  party,  and  is  acx;cptcd  as  a  clear  proof 
that  public  opinion  here  will  soon  be  prepared  to  turn  the  portraits  of  Wilber- 
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force  and  Buxton  to  the  wall,  and  to  give  the  planters  a  full  bill  of  indemnity 
when  they  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  return  wholly  to  their  fatliers' 
ways  and  once  more  to  call  over  the  muster  roll  of  their  ftlaves,  as  Senator 
Toombs  threatened  to  do  on  Bunker's  Hill. 

There  is  therefore  urgent  need  for  intelligent,  systematic,  and  organised 
action  ob  the  part  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  England,  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  the  negroes,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  constitutional  principles  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  own  liherfies,  and  the  subversion  of  which  in  Jamaica 
could  not  fail  to  compromise  our  character  as  a  people  and  to  weaken  those 
national  institutions  which  are  at  once  a  source  of  public  safety  and  of  legitimate 
pride.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  danger  has  been  considerably  lessened  by 
the  energy  of  our  political  leaders,  who  not  only  saw  the  peril  but  adopted 
effective  measures  to  avert  it.  The  Anti*Slavery  Society  lost  no  time 
in  setting  its  machin^y  to  work,  and  in  enlightening  tl^  public  mind  on 
the  facts  of  the  so-called  ^'insurrection'^  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  and 
on  the  crud  and  merciless  system  of  repression  of  which  it  was  made  the 
pretext.  The  Jamaica  Committee,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  no  little 
satisfaction  to  find  associated  names  which  are  endeared  to  the  country  by  the 
memory  of  illustrious  services — ^the  names  of  Btaton,  of  Wiiberforce,  <^  Bright 
lind  of  Lushington — ^has  taken  charge  of  the  legal  and  political  questions  which 
are  involved  in  this  great  controversy.  That  they  will  do  their  duty  with 
judgment  and  with  thoroughness — that  they  will  not  shrink  from  any  portion  of 
the  work  which  events  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  necessary-^is  rendered  certain 
not  only  by  the  names  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  by  the  steps  they  have  already 
taken  to  submit  evidence  to  the  royal  commission ;  to  obtain  the  best  legal  advice  on 
the  grave  principles  of  law  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  authorities 
in  Jamaica  have  shamefully  violated ;  and  to  get  from  the-island  the  materials 
which  are  essential  to  a  sound  judgment  and  a  righteous  course  of  action  on  the 
whole  subject. 

What  thea  remains  to  be  done  ?  Why  there  is  clearly  a  great  field  open  for 
boievolent  efiforts  of  a  moat  extended  and  pressing  kind ;  and  one  which  neither 
the  Jamaica  Committee,  nor  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  can  occupy.  Private 
reports  from  Jamaica  teem  with  piteous  and  harrowing  accounts  of  distress 
among  the  survivors  in  the  desolated  parishes.  Whole  villages  have  been  swept 
away ;  the  crops  destroyed  over  a  large  area;  and  thousands  of  families  reduced 
to  a  state  of  starvation.  General  Nelson's  troopers  and  Colonel  Fyfe's  maroons, 
aided  by  Commander  Brand's  blue  jackets,  have  put  to  death  between  two  and 
three  thousand  adult  persons.  The  dead  are  gone— their  bodies  lie  "as  closely 
packed  as  sardines;"  but  among  the  survivors  there  must  be  thousands  of 
homeless,  destitute  widows  and  orphans.  The  Jamaica  legislature  is  too  busily 
engaged  in  the  work  of  self-4estr action,  and  far  too  indifferent  to  the  sight  of 
human  misery  when  the  sufferers  happen  to  wear  a  dark  skin,  to  give  heed  to 
the  piteous  appeals  for  the  means  of  shelter  and  subsistence  which  are  now  being 
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made  on  every  hand.    But  those  appeals  will  not  be  heard  in  vain  in  this 
country.    There  are,  I  feel  sure,  tens  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women, of  all  ranks  in  life,  who  are  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
do  what  they  can  to  alleriate  the  misery  which  so  widely  prevails  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  colony.   I  am  not  aware  that  any  organization  exists, 
saye  that  of  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  by  which  the  benefactions  of  the 
public  for  this  object  can  be  dispensed.   To  form  another  association  would 
unwisely  and  unnecessarily  multiply  societies ;  create  confusion  out  of  doors ; 
and  embarrass  those  who,  whenever  work  in  this  cause  has  to  be  done,  find  that 
they  have  to  do  it,  or  it  remains  unaccomplished.    If  another  society  were 
established  it  would  consist,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  same  men 
who  have  already  given  abundantly  of  their  time  and  labour  and  money  to  the 
Freed-men's  Aid  Society.   I  therefore  think  that  the  committee  have  acted 
judiciously,  as  well  as  stricUy  within  the  limits  of  their  powers,  in  deciding  to 
reconmiend  to  the  general  body  of  the  subscribers  that  a  Jamaica  fund  should 
be  opened  in  connection  with  the  existing  organization.   The  same  power  which 
created  the  Society  can  amend  its  constitution  and  enlarge  its  objects ;  and  in 
appealing  to  that  authority,  a  step  has  been  taken  with  which  the  most 
scrupulous  should  be  amply  satisfied.   No  one  can  reasonably  urge  that  the 
interests  of  the  Freed-men  of  the  United  States  will  be  injured  by  such  an 
arrangement.   Those  who  wish  to  contribute  towards  the  purely  American 
object  can  do  so  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  their  money  will  go  to  the  right 
quarter.    But  there  are  four  or  five  other  societies  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  emancipated  negroes  of  the  Southern 
States.    Their  past  history,  brief  though  it  has  been,  ajud  their  pres^ 
onquestionable  zeal  and  activity,  are  pledges  more  precious  than  gold  that  the 
clainos  af  Jamaica  will  not  be  allowed  to  stop  the  flow  of  English  benevolence 
towards  ihe  American  negro.   But  of  this  I  am  sure--spdaking  not  only  on  the 
authority  of  correspondence  and  personal  intercourse  here  with  Americans, 
but  from  the  knowledge  derived  from  more  than  one  visit  to  the  United  States— « 
that  the  best  men  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  rather  not  receive  our 
money  at  all  than  receive  it  witli  the  consciousness  that  while  we  were  loud  in 
the  expression  of  our  professed  sympathy  with  their  emancipated  population, 
we  exhibited  a  practical  indifference  to  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  black 
inhabitants  of  one  of  our  own  colonies,  who  have  been  reduced,  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  to  a  condition  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  most  abject  negro  in 
Georgia  or  South  Carolina. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  Torquay.— An  acknowledgment 
of  the  postage  stamps  will  be  found  in  our 
oontribatiaa  page  tiiis  month.  Thanks. 

BLOsaox.-— Your  poem  is  yety  pretty  indeed, 
bat  scarcely  suited  to  our  columns :  we  wish 
to  devote  oar  space  entirely  to  our  original 
object — ^the  welfare  of  the  "  Freed-Man.'* 

All  orders  and  enquiries  concerning  Adver- 
tisements, or  other  business  connected  with 
this  Magasine,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Abliss  Andsews,  7«  Duke  Streeti  Blooms- 
bury. 

FEBBUAEY,  1866.   

THE  PKEED-MEITS  AID  SOCIETY 
LONDON. 
Wit  invite  the  special  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  important  decision 
of  the  above  Society.  That  the  Com- 
mittee have  come  to  a  right  conclusion 
vre  think  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt : 
hence  we  solicit  the  kind  co-operation 
of  our  friends  vith  this  the  first  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society,  in  its  onward  pro- 
gress. The  following  are  the  preamble 
and  the  resolutions  to  which  we  call 
attention : 

"Whereas,  there  is  urgent  need  for  the 
formation  of  a  Society  in  this  countiy  to 
ascertain  the  condition  and  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  Freed  Coloured  People  in  our 
Colonies,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world :  And  whereas,  this  Society  oan  without 
cost  or  delay  be  made  the  desired  organization 
by  the  simple  extension  of  its  title  and  a 
written  definition  of  its  object! 
"  Resolved—That  the  name  of  &e  Society 
shall  bo  <  The  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society;'  2nd,  That  its  object 
shall  be  to  relieve  the  necessities  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Freed 
Coloured  People  in  the  British  Colonies, 
Americ&i  and  throughout  the  worid. 


"BesoWed—That  all  funds  contributed  to 
this  Society  up  to  the  time  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  unless  otherwise  dcsigpiated, 
shall  be  regarded  in  aid  of  the  American 
Freed-men. 

"BesoWed^That  a  < Jamaica  Fund'  be 
opened,  but  that  for  the  present  the 
moneys  paid  into  that  fund  shall  be  only 
those  specifically  designated. 

"  Besolved— That  this  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Honorary  Secretaiy  to  convene  a 
Special  Gtoeral  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  on  the  day  of  and  prior  to 
the  Annual  Meeting,  whereat  the  fore- 
C^ing  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  for 
their  adoption." 

BEV.  HENEY  WABD  BEECHER 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESEN- 
TATIVES,  WASHINGTON. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people  ga- 
thered in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  on  December  the  17th 
to  hear  the  discourse  of  the  Bev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  on  behalf  of  the  Preed- 
men's  Aid  Conmiission.  The  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  in  deterring  people  from  venturing 
forth,  and  long  before  the  hour  for  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting  the  floor 
of  the  house  and  the  gallery  were 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Chief 
Justice  Chase  presided,  and  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  arose  and  announced  that 
the  hour  for  commencing  had  arrived, 
and  introduced  to  the  audience  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Gamett  (coloured),  who  opened  the 
exercises  of  the  meeting  in  a  prayer 
marked  by  much  fervency  and  eloquence. 
An  incident  that  occurred  here  is  worthy 
of  being  chronicled.  Scarcely  had  Mr. 
Gtimett  arisen  when  the  attention  of 
the  audience  was  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  a  female  voice,  and  soon  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  objection  was  hennl 
about    niggers  addre^ing  the  white 
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people."  Immediately  afbervard  a  lady 
was  observed  elbowing  her  way  up  the 
aisle  toward  the  door,  the  outside  of 
which  she  was  in  evident  haste  to  gain. 
In  all  the  immense  audience  there  was 
not  one  to  follow  her  example  or  give 
an  expression  of  approval,  and  the 
incident  was  regarded  with  a  feeling  of 
amusement  mingled  with  pity  for  this 
victim  of  prejudice,  rather  than  with 
any  touch  of  indignation. 

After  the  prayer  was  concluded,  Mr. 
Jacob  B.  Shiphard,  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  was  introduced,  and  read 
a  report  sketching  the  organization  of 
the  Commission,  the  objects  it  has  in 
view,  and  the  work  it  has  accomplished. 

Mr.  Beeoher  was  then  introduced, 
and  received  a  most  enthusiastic  greet- 
ing. In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal 
we  can  crowd  but  a  brief  abstract  of  a 
speech  of  more  than  an  hour's  length, 
which  was  filled  with  striking  thoughts 
and  forcible  illustrations,  and  adorned 
with  all  the  beauties  of  rhetoric.  The 
speaker  said : 

Two  great  periods  in  our  national 
history  have  transpired :  they  are  now 
complete :  we  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  third.  What  the  character  will 
be  of  this  new  period  will  depend  on 
which  class  of  precedents  we  decide  to 
follow — those  furnished  by  the  first 
period,  or  those  supplied  by  the  second. 
The  first  period  was  that  embodying 
the  birth  of  the  nation,  the  struggle  for 
independence,  the  establishment  of  our 
fundamental  laws,  the  development  of 
our  republican  institutions. 

''The  second  period conmienced with 
the  introductiion  of  ideas  and  principles 
directly  antagonistic  to  our  own — at 
variance  with  those  which  formed  the 


basis  of  our  institutions.  It  terminated 
with  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the 
final  triumph  of  our  original  principles. 
In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  the  first 
period  he  did  not  especially  refer  to 
those  embodied  in  the  bill  of  rights,  but 
rather  to  that  indulging  sentiment  of 
which  this  was  but  the  legitimate 
expression  and  result.  The  most  cogent 
and  influential  forces  at  work  in  the 
minds  of  men  are  not  those  which  have 
been  written,  but  impulses  and  convic- 
tions which  lie  far  deeper  than  any  of 
those. 

"  If  called  upon  to  give  a  name  to  the 
period  from  Luther  to  the  American 
Eevolution,  he  would  call  it  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  faith  in  man.  There  had 
always  been  faith  enough  in  particular 
men,  but  not  in  man.  There  had  always 
been  enough  ready  to  recognize  and  do 
homage  to  the  great,  but  there  had  been 
no  faith  in  humanity — no  recognition  of 
capabilities.  He  had  never  known  a 
man  who  did  not  like  cream,  and  there 
were  always  enough  ready  to  skim  off 
and  lick  the  cream  that  came  to  the 
surface  of  humanity.  Until  recently 
man  had  always  been  treated  as  an  ani- 
mal. Kings  had  thought  as  much  of 
conmion  people  as  farmers  think  of 
dirt — ^that  they  were  very  good  to  make 
crops  out  of. 

"The  literature  of  the  world  had 
always  been  utterly  contemptuous  to- 
ward the  masses.  The  priest  and  the 
ecclesiastic  had  believed  in  man,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  he  was  good  to 
be  saved  hereafter.  This  universal 
want  of  faith  in  man  had  been  the  cause 
of  great  controversies  and  revolutions 
that  agitated  the  world. 

«  Our  fathers  brought  with  them  to 
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this  continent,  as  their  chief  peculiarity, 
FAITH  IN  MAN.  They  got  their  idea  out 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  very  good 
place  to  get  ideas  out  of.  Thej  measured 
man  bj  God's  standard,  considered  him 
with  respect  to  his  possibilifies,  not  by 
what  education  might  have  made  him. 
With  them,  man  was  a  being  to  be 
developed — a  creature  requiring  two 
summers  to  ripen — ^time  and  eternity. 
From  this  belief  sprung  another  faith, 
the  capacity  of  man  to  receive  educa- 
tion. It  had  formerly  been  the  custom 
of  legislators  and  teachers  of  mankind 
to  believe  Uiat  man  must  be  restrained ; 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  him  with 
liberty.  Our  fathers  believed  tliat  man 
was  more  safe  in  proportion  as  he  was 
more  free  and  more  fully  developed. 
Without  education  they  regarded  man 
as  a  man  and  animal,  with  the  animal 
on  top.  It  was  education  that  placed 
the  two  parts  of  his  nature  in  their 
proper  relation,  making  the  true  Chris- 
tian centaur. 

« The  Jews  had  believed  that  God 
was  the  father  of  all  mankind  in  Judsea, 
and  there  were  some  among  us,  who 
believed  that  God  had  an  especial  regard 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  believed  that 
God  was  the  father  of  all  mankind. 
For  ages  God  had  stood  almost  alone 
on  the  side  of  humanity.  Our  fathers 
had  believed  the  best  way  to  educate 
a  man  was  to  let  him  learn  to  govern 
himself.  The  exercise  of  our  civil 
functions  has  been  to  us  a  constant 
process  of  education.  Speaking  of  our 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  polity, 
he  said  he  could  scarcely  think  of  any 
other  word  than  democracy.  That  had 
been  a  good  word  once  imtil  it  was 
smitten  with  leprosy.   It  would  be  a 


good  word  again  ;  but  it  must  stand  out 
from  among  the  people,  as  did  the  leper 
under  the  old  Jewish  law,  until  it  got 
well.  Our  democratic  prmciples  had 
shaped  our  policy  and  our  social 
customs.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
did  professionalism  — >  law,  divinity, 
learning'— aristocracy  of  ev^  kind, 
find  itself  compelled  to  do  obeisance  to 
the  people.  Here  nothing  could  stand 
ihsii  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  com- 
mon  sense  of  the  common  people. 

<^  All  these  results  sprung  from  the 
great  radical  idea  of  fiedtii  in  man.  Some 
imagined  that  a  few  men  were  respon- 
sible for  all  the  disturbance  created  in 
our  politics,  and  believed  that  if  a  few 
agitators  were  shot,  everything  would 
uKnre  quietly  on  in  the  old  grooves. 
As  well  might  they  think  of  draining 
the  ocean  dry  by  corking  up  a  few 
springs  among  the  Alleghanies. 

'^The  education  of  mankind  had 
redeemed  labour  from  the  realm  of 
muscle.  Brain- work  exalted  labour  to 
a  dignity  never  before  known.  He  who 
had  learned  to  work,  first  thirough  the 
head  and  then  through  the  hand,  had 
redeemed  himself  from  drudgery. 

It  was  the  want  of  faith  in  man  that 
had  been  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
South.  There  they  had  believed  in 
learning,  in  endowments,  in  adventitious 
manhood,  but  had  shown  no  faith  in  man 
as  God  made  him — simply  as  men  they 
had  a  thorough  contempt  for  him.  The 
result  of  their  belief  had  been  seen  in 
the  issue  of  a  great  war.  If  God  had 
made  a  proclamation  two  centuries  ago 
that  the  opposing  principles  of  faith  in 
man  and  the  want  of  it  should  be  fairly 
tested  side  by  sile,  their  respective 
merits  could  not  hare  been  more  forcibly 
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illuBtratecL  The  speaker  here  showed 
that  the  section  wherein  lahonr  was 
despised,  aad  wherein  the  capacitj  of 
men  for  improyement  was  ignored,  had 
enjoyed  the  finest  natural  advantages 
and  shoeld  have  outstripped  the  other, 
like  two  knights,  the  riyal  forces  and 
principles  had  grappled  with  each  other, 
and  the  white  knight  had  ground  the 
black  knight  ta  powder.  It  was  simply 
impossible  that  men  despising  labour 
and  debasing  humanity  should  compete 
successfully  with  m^  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  fireedom. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  urge  in 
doquent  language  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Bepublioan  liberty  into  all  our  political 
action.  We  must  give  the  freed-man 
his  rights:  the  right •  of  person  pod 
pwq>erty ;  the  rights  of  labour  as  they 
are  enjoyed  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
liberty  must  be  to  Idie  black  man  *what 
it  is  to  the  white  man. 

^The  speaker  glanced  at  the  objects 
of  the  Commission,  and  in  conclusion 
drew  a  hopeful  picture  of  the  future  in 
the  Sooth." 

ABOLITION  OP  SLAVERY  IN  THB  U.  S. 
CHP  AMKRICA.— DEC.  18,  1866. 

PtOCL4HATIO)f. 

To  4U     Whom  thesa  Pre$aUs  May  Come, 
Qreeting  f 

Know  ye,  that,  whereas,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  Ist  of  February  last, 
passed  a  resolution,  which  is  in  the  words 
fbllowingy  namely : 

*  *  A  resolation  submittiag  to  the  Legislatures 
of  tho  sereral  States  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  o£  tho  United  States : 

Besolvod,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Be- 
prison tatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
lloosee  concurring,  that  tho  following  article 
bo  proposed  to  the  Legiilatores  oi  the  several 


States  as  an  ameadment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  whioh,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of 
said  Constitution,  namely : 

AJtncLS  XnL-^BcnoN  1.  Neither  slavery 
nqr  involuntary  servitudey  except  as  a  punish- 
ment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convioted,  shall  exist  within  tho 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

Sac.  8.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  eaforoe 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

And,  whereas,  it  appears  from  official  docu* 
ments  on  file  in  this  Department,  that  the 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  proposed  as  aforesaid,  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  StatM  of  lUinois, 
Bhode  Island,  Midiigan,  Maryland,  New  Yoric, 
West  Virginia,  Maiiie,  Kansas,  Hassaofausetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia!,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Ne- 
vada, Indiana,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Vermont,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  New 
Hampshire,  Conneetiout,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, North  Caralinaj  and  Georgia,  in  all 
twenty-seven  States: 

And,  whereas,  the  whole  number  of  States 
in  the  United  States  is  thirty-six : 

And,  whereas,  the  before  specially  named 
States,  whose  Legislatures  have  ratified  the 
said  proposed  Amendment,  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  States  in  the 
United  States : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the 
aOth  of  j^>ril,  1818,  entitled  <*  An  Aot  to  pro- 
vide for  the  puUioation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes,*'  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  Amendment  aforesaid 
nas  become  valid  to  all  intent^  and  pur- 
poses as  a  part  of  the  constitution  op  tub 
United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  lhave  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  tho  seal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City 
of  Washington,  this  18th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  18G5,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America  tho  90th. 
WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD,  Sec.  of  State. 
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PLAN  FOR  GmNa  PROTECTION  TO  THE 
LABOUR  OF  THE  FREED-MEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Freed-Man," 
Sir, — ^It  will  be  an  encouragement  to  all 
who  are  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Freed-men  to  know  that  in  conjonction  with 
yoluntaiy  associations  for  their  present  physi- 
cal relief,  the  attention  of  eamest^and  intelli- 
gent men  ia  being  directed  to  the  question  of 
the  better  protection  of  their  labour  and  the 
temporary  supply  of  capital  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  raising  the  next  crop 
of  cotton.  In  the  Lancashire  distress  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  a  loan  to  provide 
occupation  in  public  works  for  the  thousands 
of  honest  and  industrious  people  at  that  time 
out  of  employment.  A  plan  was  submitted 
by  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey,  of  Boston,  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  Boston,  Nov.  27th,  1865, 
which  is  explained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Industry  of  the  South ;  its  immediate 
organization  indispensable  to  the  financial 
security  of  the  country.**  The  Board  of  Trade 
at  Boston  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolutions. 

**  Whereas  by  the  recent  civil  war,  many  of 
the  Southern  States  have  become  greatly 
desolated,  and  a  large  part  of  their  capital 
destroyed ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  labouring  classes  are  destitute  of  employ- 
ment, whose  labour,  unless  now  aided  by 
capital,  must  be  lost  to  the  country. 
Resolved,  that  the  commercial  and  financial 
interests  of  the  United  States  alike  demand 
that  speedy  and  ^efficient  measures  be 
immediately  employed  to  organize  and 
develope  industry  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  order  to  increase  ^the  production  of 
their  staples,  and  especially  of  cotton. 
Resolved,  that  while  we  recogm'ze  the  fact 
that  the  causes  and  principles  which  more 
or  less  affect  the  ability  of  the  banks  to 
redeem  their  circulation  in  specie  are 
various,  the  quantity  of  cotton  raised  in 
this  country  must  in  a  degree  determine 
the  time  when  specie  payments  can  be 
safely  resumed,  and  that  to  hasten  that 
time  is  the  part  of  sound  political  economy 
and  a  wise  Btatesmanship,  and  is  indis- 


pensable to  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  entire  country. 
Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  fkct  that  efforts 
by  private  enterprise  to  draw  capital  and 
intelligent  labour  to  the  Southern  States, 
must  in  their  results  be  remote  and  con- 
tingent, and  however  ultimately  usefdl 
they  may  be,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
materially  to  increase  the  agricultural 
products  of  next  year,  or  even  for  several 
years  to  come,  it  is  vitally  important  to 
interests  of  the  nation  that  the  Govern- 
ment shonld,  Within  the  sphere  of  its 
legitimate  powers,  aid  forthwith  in  sus- 
taining and  organizing  such  portion  of  the 
labouring  classes  now  in  the  Boathern 
States,  as  cannot  be  reached  by  private 
capital,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  a  con- 
siderate humanity,  but  also  to  save  their 
labour  to  themselves  and  to  the  country." 
Mr.  Tobey  in  supixnt  of  these  reBolntions 
said :  "  Nearly  the  same  woiking  population 
which  raised  the  four  millions  o{  bales  of 
cotton  and  other  products  in  1860,  is  now  there 
to  plant  and*  raise  the  crops  of  1866.  How 
can  this  labour^be  made  available  so  as  to  aSM 
the  productions  .of  1866  P  Let  private  capital, 
so  far  as  it  exists  in  the  South,  or  to  the  extent 
to  which^it  can  be  transferred  there  from  the 
North,  or  elsewhere,  by  adequate  wages, 
stimulate  the  labouring  classes,  and  a  much 
greater  and  more  general  response  will  be 
made  than  has  .been  supposed.   But  capital, 
as  already  obeerred,  is  greatly  depressed  in 
the  Southen^tates,  and  as  it  is  seldom  placed 
by  its  possessors  where  society  is  disorganized 
and  life  and  property  comparatively  unpro- 
tected by  a  stable^and  e£9eient  government, 
it  cannot  be  presumed  that  it  will  seek  invest- 
ment  in  Southern  property  in  t^e  present 
unsettled  condition  of  society  there  to  an 
amount  materially  to  affect  the  crops  of  next 
year,  when  in  other  portions  of  our  country 
so  great  inducements  offer  in  the  developemcnt 
of  mineral  wealth  and  the  various  branches  of 
industry,  which  have  already  made  profitable 
returns  to  a  degree  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  this  or  of  any  other  country.  Thfe 
deficiency  in  capital  and  the  protection  and 
orf^nization  of  labour  now  tliere,  can  be 
measurablyi  and  perhaps  I  mny  add  in  a 
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great  degree,  provided  by  government^  and 
at  the  present  moment  by  it  only — and  this 
being  done  to  meet  the  present  emergency 
and  as  a  temporary  measure,  private  ci^fntal 
will  soon  follow  order  and  security,  attracted 
by  low  prices  of  land,  a  supply  of  reliable 
labour,  and  high  prices  of  product.  Happily 
for  the  country,  congress  at  its  last  session 
created  an  agency  and  a  power  which  m  the 
hands  of  the  President  may  do  much  towards 
accomplishing  these  most  important  objects 
throned  the  operations  of  the  Freed-men's 
Bureau^  as  a  militaxy  brandi  of  the  govern- 
ment»"  After  giving  an  outline  of  the  plan 
for  protecting  alike  the  labourer  and  the 
employer  in  their  respective  rights  of  contract, 
and  otherwise  until  the  States  sTiaXl  he  in  a 
eondiiion  to  adopt  a  similar  poUcy,**  Mr. 
Tobey  adds:  <*No  part  of  the  country  can 
have  a  greater  interest  in  the  results  and 
advantages  of  such  a  method  of  action  aa  has 
been  proposed  than  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  candid  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject  will  lead  them 
to  welcome  such  rc^rts  on  the  part  of  the 
gorenmient.  Security  to  life  and  property  in 
these  States  is  the  first  condition^indispensably 
necessary  to  their  lutuxe  developement  and 
pqp^perity.  Southern  people  ireely  allege 
that  it  is  their  desire  to  interest  northern 
capital  and  co-operation  ia  the  work  of  re- 
pairing the  desolation  of  war  and  in  promoting 
their  commcroial  and  agricultural  enterprises. 
Can  it  ihen  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of 
souAd  policy  to  await  the  slow  process  of 
immigratioii  of  white  labourers^which  it  must 
require  many  years  to  gather  in  sufficient 
numbers  largely  to  Affect  productions,  and  in 
the  meantime  allow  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  labourers  now  on  the  spot,  where  they 
are  acclimated  and  have  been  trained  from 
childhood  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  in  the 
South,  to  perish,  and  their  labour  to  be  lost, 
merely  from  want  of  power  or  disposition  to 
make  temporary  provision  for  them,  and  to 
employ  measures  to  secure  their  industry  ?  " 

It  ii  not  within  my  province  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  on  a  question  of  political  economy, 
but  nothing  can  shake  my  conviction  that  the 
course  of  sound  commercial  proi^erity  ]]^  in 
the  track  of  justice  to  humanity.  Mr.  Tobey 


occupies  a  high  position  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  as  a  Christian  philanthropist  and 
senator  commands  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fkte  of  his^  proposals  it  is  to  his  honour  to 
have  submitted  them  for  [practical  adoption. 
His  example  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Too  much 
conceit  and  afildctation,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
have  sometimes  mingled  with  our  benevolent 
operations.  A  philanthropic  mission  is  pro- 
posed in  haste — ^the  worthy  delegates  pack  up 
their  trunks  in  a  few  hours— start  for  the  scene 
of  oppression  or  distress — ^raise  a  fund — ^publish 
a  pamphlet  or  a  volume — and  reap  the  glory, 
such  as  it  is,  of  theii^  rapid  excursion.  We  want 
more  forecast,  greater  patience,  and  a  single 
and  steady  aim  to  do  the  work  thoroughly, 
with  perfect  indifference  to  the  opinions  of 
superficial  and  sanguine  men.  I  hope  you 
observe  attentively  what  the  Briti^fc  Quarterly 
says  of  Jamaica  and  the  negro — *'It  ia  worth 
our  while  to  study  his  nature  and  needs 
thoroughly ;  for  the  negro  will  hang  to  our 
skirts  inevitably,  and  be  the  source  of  our  most 
grave  embarrassments,  if  we  cannot  lift  him 
and  set  him  by  our  side.  Other  coloured  races 
with  which  the  ever-widening  sweep  of  our 
empire  has  brought  us  into  contract  seem 
likely,  alas !  to  spare  us  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  which  the  negro  forces  on 
us.  The  New  Zealander,  the  South  Sea 
Islander,  the  American  Indian,  wither  slowly 
before  our  advancing  steps.  The  breath  of 
our  civilization  wastes  them;  the  most  earnest 
and  strenuous  efforts  fail  to  arrest  the  steady 
progress  of  decay.  But  nothing  withers  the 
negro.  He  can  live  with  us,  and  multiply,  and 
can  retain  his  careless,  joyous  nature  under 
the  yoke  of  the  sternest  toil.  It  needs  surely 
no  prophet's  eye  to  foresee  that  God  is  nursing 
the  race  for  a  great  future,  and  that  substan- 
tially our  work  is  to  train  them  for  the 
possession  and  civilization  of  some  of  the 
fairest  tropical  regions  of  the  earth."  We  must 
welcome  light  from  every  quarter  to  ascertain 
the  real  facts  and  to  arrive  at  sound  prin- 
ciples. Unless  we  do  this,  our  labours  will  be 
in  vain* 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHM  WaDDIKOTOZT. 
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iHmdon,  Jan^JMry  I2thf  1866. 
Fred.  Tomlrins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Dear  Sir.— I  fear,  Uiat  tbrou^  misappre 
my  rotiarkB  made  at  the  Manohester 
Heeting,  and  reported  in  the  Janoaxy  Ko.  of 
the  *'Freed-Han/'  may  prove  detrimetital  to 
die  cause  of  tiie  Freed-men,  in  this  conntry. 
I  am  reported  as  haring  said  **The  slave  wav 
perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  liimaelf,  fbrhad, 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  supported 
not  only  himself,  but  his  master,  and  his 
maitei's  children." 

I  used  substantially  the  words  thus  reported, 
but  I  connected  immediately  with  them,  the 
qualifying  words  not  reported,  «6ive  him 
compensated  labour.^ 

This  may  be  inferred,  but  I  think  it  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  left  to  a  mere  inference. 
I  wish,  in  all  that  I  have  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  meaning,  that  the  slave  on  becoming 
free,  loses  none  of  his  ability  to  take  care  of 
himself.  The  Freed-men  of  America  are  just 
as  able  now  to  work  as  when  they  were  slaves, 
and  far  more  willing.  Their  former  masters, 
to  a  great  extent,  are  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  compensate  them  for  their  labours. 
Here  is  the  ground  for  the  Freed-man's  suf- 
fering, aud  the  reason  for  furnishing  him 
aid.  This  case  is  by  no  means  that  of  the  lazy 
pauper  who  is  likely  to  starve  or  perish, 
because  he  will  not  work.  Permit  me  here  to 
introduce  an  extract  from  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  recently 
chosen  Governor  of  Georgia.  I  copy  from  the 
N,  Y.  Weekly  Tribune  of  30th  December, 
ultimo. 

"  Since  the  fiat  of  emancipation,  although 
sometimes  unsettled  in  his  purposes,  and  in- 
consistent  in  his  services  by  contract  (the 
natural  result  of  a  transition  so  thorough  and 
so  sudden)  I  take  you  to  witness,  that  in  the 
main  hit  conduct  has  been  praiseworthy  hey ond 
all  raiioTiaX  expectation  .  .  .  The  fidelity 
of  the  negroes  in  the  past,  and  their  decomm 
imder  the  distressing  influences  of  the  present, 
are  without  a  pa^ralUl  in  history,  and  estab- 
lish for  them  a  strong  claim  upon  oar  favouring 
patronage."  Surely  no  better  proof  than  this 
need  be  giving  to  any  person  to  convince  him 
that  the  Freed-men  of  America,  are  worthy 
dbjecta  of  eympeXhj  and  aid. 


By  giving  this  explanation  a  place  in  the 
"Freed-man,"  you  will  much  oblige, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
AxBxar  L.  Post. 


COLONIZATIOK. 
To  the  Sd/Uor  of  ih6  ^^Freed^Man," 
Sir,— The  negro  haters  in  theUmted  States, 
and  their  aUies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantacare 
now  doing  all  they  can  to  prove  the  negro  unfit 
for  freedom.  Among  other  devices  our  old 
enemy  "Colonisation"  seems  destined  to 
another  revival.  It  \i  the  custom  of  this  foe 
to  appear  at  intervals  like  **  I3ie  fkmous  Sea 
Serpent."  I  have  no  word  of  objec^on  to 
oSt?r  against  free  emigration  either  for  white 
or  black  men,  if  they  emigrate  of  thdr  own 
free  xoilt.  But  I  do  oppose  any  coercion  or 
pressure  of  any  kind  which  in  the  least  ibrces 
anyone  to  live  anywhere,  but  in  the  locality 
which  thehrown  head  and  heart  dictates.  Still 
more  will  I  oppose  colonization,  when  tins 
pressure  grows  out  of  hatred  to  an  oppresed 
race,  or  because  a  dominant  race  has  neither 
the  moral  courage,  nor  the  justice  to  do  as 
they  would  like  to  be  done  hy.  I  well  know 
the  other  side  of  the  question :  that  there  are 
honest  men,  some  whowish  well  to  the  negro, 
and  who  think  it  would  elevate  his  hated  raee 
if  they  could  build  up  a  Republic  for  tiiem- 
selves.  But  it  will  be  proved  in  the  long  run, 
in  fact  the  only  sound  policy  which  will  bo 
effective,  and  the  only  way  to  really  elevate 
any  oppressed  race  ^  to  bring  them  vHttizn  fho 
influence  of  the  most  civilized  races.  And 
this  is  particulariy  true  of  races  long  enslaved. 
This  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  friends  of  the  negro  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  history  also  gives  abundant 
proof  of  the  result.  Never  until  our  fHends  aa 
well  as  our  enemies  understand  and  act  upon 
the  principle  which  underlies  this  esscntaal 
fiact  and  to  which  they  may  add  another  fact 
of  much  importance,  that  coloured  men  and 
women  desire  to  be  treated  accordhig  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  or  m  other  woi^b 
without  any  reference  to  their  complexion, 
exactly  the  same  as  any  white  person  would 
be  breated  when  placed  in  similar  circnm* 
sta^RiS.  Until  this  is  done  no  real  advance 
to  their  advantage  can  be  made.  The  spirit 
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of  oolomxation  bo  lamentably  eodubitcd  by 
President  Johnson,  and  00  malignantly  imi- 
tated by  the  London  Times,  will  J  believe  be 
a  failure.  The  propodtionB  similar  in  oharacter 
which  have  been  pot  forth  during  many  many 
yean  have  been  oomplote  failioes.  Coloniza- 
zation  for  the  freed  negroes  at  this  period  of 
their  hiatoiy  is  most  wicked  in  its  oonoeption 
and  I  hope  is  destined  to  an  early  death. 
Wendell  Phillips,  Ssq.,  deliverod  a  speech  at 
Boston,  U.S.  on  tiie  17th  of  October.  It  is 
most  forcible,  and  eloquent^  every  line  of  it 
"  the  troth,  the  whole  trnth,  and.  nothing  bnt 
ihetmth."  He  speaks  with  genuine  knowledge 
ot  the  negro  race,  and  with  equal  knowledge 
of  his  own  race.  He  speaks  for  ns,  and  of  ns 
as  he  has  a  right  to  do ;  no  moment  daring  the 
histoiy  of  the  negro  was  ever  so  critical  as  the 
present.  Hr.  Phillips  is  more  than  eqnal  to 
the  honr ;  thai  man  has  more  moral  ooorage 
than  almost  an  army  of  ordinary  men.  Negro 
character  is  not  unfreqnently  supposed  to  be 
delineated  by  a  class  of  volgar  men  called 
"Ethiopian  Minstrels,",  or  the  negro-hating 
press  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  To  those 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  negro 
character  from  ono  who  has  studied  it  well  for 
many  years,  and  who  has  had  an  opportmiity 
to  learn  something  of  the  bitterness  and  agony 
throngh  which  the  negro  has  been  forced  to 
pass,  I  again  oak  both  friend  and  fbe  of  the 
negro  to  read  that  most  opportune  speech.  At 
the  present  moment  some  portion  of-  the 
influential  press  of  England  and  the  Um'ted 
States  are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  the  negro 
the  acorn  of  the  civilised  world,  as  if  the  negro 
had  not  received  bis  full  cup  of  bitterness. 
"We  sue  for  simple  justice  at  your  hands 
Nought  ehro  we  ask  nor  less  will  have." 

SlBAH  P.  Bemonj). 

WUmington,  Delaware, 
Dee.  3l8t,  1865. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  Nov.  25th  has  just 
reached  me  here ;  please  accept  for  yourself 
and  for  those  for  whom  ^ou  write,  my  thanks 
for  the  kind  expressions  of  your  letter. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Craft  have  at  last  been  united,  and  that 
they  have  fonnd  auch  tme  friends  as  Miss 


Losfamgtoa,  and  the  Bight  Honourable  Stephen 
Lushingfton. 

I  heartily  oonour  with  the  spirit  which  seems 
to  animate  the  humane  people  of  England  in 
their  labours  for  the  poor  freed  pec^le  of  oar 
countzy.  Several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Honourable  C.  A.  Dana^  giving  him  the 
results  of  my  observation  during  the  last  four 
years  of  war.  touching  the  political,  social  and 
mental  condition  of  the  Soatli«  and  have 
requested  him  to  lend  you  a  copy  of  hia 
admirable  journal  contaim'ng  it,  the  Chicago 
BupabUcan. 

With  great  raspeot  believe  me,^ 
Very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  Servant^ 
J.  H.  WiLSOx,  Jf(v.-a«n.  Vols. 

A  NATION'S  TRUE  GLOBY. 
The  wisest  prince  Uiat  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne  hath  told  us,  that  righteousness'  exalts 
a  nation,  (Prov.  xiv,  34.)  It  is  not  valour 
in  war,  but  righteousness  j  it  is  not  policy  in 
government,  but  righteousness  j  it  is  not  witti- 
ness  of  invention,  but  righteousness ;  it  is  not 
civility  in  behaviour,  but  righteousness  i  it  is 
not  antiquity  of  forms,  but  righteousness ;  it 
is  not  largeness  of  dominion,  but  righteousness ; 
nor  it  is  not  greatness  of  command,  but  sion- 
TtousNBss  that  is  the  honour  and  the  safetyj 
that  is  the  renown  and  security  of  a  nation. 
That  nation  that  exalts  righteousness,  that 
nation  shall  be  certainly  exalted  hy  righteous- 
ness. It  is  not  Ahithophel's  policy ;  it  is  not 
Jeroboam's  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel ;  it  is 
not  Jehu's  pompous  zeal ;  it  is  not  Goliath's 
sword;  it  is  not  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
nor  magazines,  nor  armies,  nor  counsels,  nor 
fleets,  nor  forts, — but  justice  and  righteousness 
that  exalta  a  nation,  and  that  will  make  a 
mean  people  to  become  a  great,  a  glorious, 
and  a  famous  people  in  the  world.  The  world 
is  a  ring,  and  righteousness  is  the  diamond  in 
that  ring;  the  world  is  a  body,  and  righteous- 
ness and  justice  is  the  soul  of  that  body.  Ah, 
England!  England!  so  long  as  judgment  runs 
down  as  waters  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  righ- 
teousness as  a  mighty  stream,  thou  shalt  not 
die,  but  live,  and  bear  up  bravely  against  all 
gainsayers  and  opposers.— T.  Brooks.  Written 
in  1662. 
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FREED-MEN'S  AID   SOCIETY,  LONDON. 

EECEIPTS  FOE  JANUAKY,  1866. 


£  9,  d 

Batler  Johnstone,  M.P   5  0  0 

Lord  Athltininey    200 

Ash  and  Sons   2   0  0 

Sir  Brook  Bridges,  M.P   10  0 

Mrs  White,  St.  Stephens   10  0 

Miss  Jenkins    100 

Fredk.  Flint,  Esq   10  0 

Peter  Martin,  Esq.  Major    . .    . .  0  10  0 

James  Green   0  10  0 

Johm  Dance,  Esq    0  10  0 

Mr  Joyce   0  10  0 

Higham  and  Hnnt   0  10  0 

Mrs  W.  Cannon    0  10  0 

Miss  Bates   0  10  0 

Mrs  Finlayson   060 

MrKayes   0  5  0 

Misses  Plnmtree    0  5  0 

MrHnxly   050 

MrsFairbnss   050 

Mfljor  Pemberton   0   5  0 

Mr  Marie   050 

MissPenke    050 

8.  Carter   060 

Jno.  Admans  ..    ..    ..         ..  0  5  0 

MrWestwood   050 

Misses  Fnrley   05  0 
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THE  FREED-MAN, 


OUH  POSITION  AND  OUR  DUTY. 

SiNCB  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  the  Fbeed-Man,  the  Society  of 
vhich  it  is  the  recognized  organ  has  advanced  to  a  position  demanded  by  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  millions  of  the  sable  race  who  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  their  former  state  of  servitude.  It  is  now  clearly  seen  by  the  more  thought- 
ful and  earnest  friends  of  the  emancipated  negro  that  the  simple  abolition  of 
slavery  does  not  complete  the  duty  of  the  philanthropist  in  his  case  and  ought 
not  to  exhaust  his  sympathies.  If  the  Samaritan  in  the  gospel  had  confined  his 
efforts  to  the  lifting  up  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves  there  would 
have  been  pra<;tically  little  difference  between  him  and  the  Levite  who  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  The  poor  victim  might  have  sunk  in  exhaustion,  perished 
with  hunger,  or  suffered  from  the  fatal  violence  of  a  second  attack  of  the  banditti. 
But  the  tender  and  considerate  Samaritan  took  a  wiser  and  a  kinder  course : 
he  went  to  the  bleeding  victim — he  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and 
wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  took  care  of  him. 

The  Freed-men,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  need  the  most  judicious  care — 
not  indeed  to  pamper  them  or  to  foster  on  the  part  of  any  vain  sentimentality, 
but  to  fit  them  for  the  service  required  from  them  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
civilization.  A  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  this  proper  care  seems  to  have 
impressed  the  minds  of  many  friends  of  the  Frocd-mon  simultaneously.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  after  the  unequalled  labours  and  sacrifices  of  more  than  thirty  years 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  urges  strongly  the  duty  of  now  looking  to  the  mental 
improvement,  and  to  the  industrial  and  moral  training,  of  those  who  have  been 
liberated  from  bondage.  An  able  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  New 
Englander"  says,  in  reference  to  America, — "  The  mind  falters  ir  striving  to 
imagine  the  glory  of  that  new  era  which  is  opening  upon  our  country,  if  we  are 
faithful  and  vigilant.  The  present  winter  may  be  one  of  severe  hardship  to 
some  sections,  but  by  another  harvest  the  call  for  benevolence  in  feeding  the 
hungry  and  naked  will  have  ceased,  and  labour  will  be  in  the  quiet  exercise  of 
its  industries.    The  return  of  prosperity  will  soften  animosity,  and  the  failure 
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in  the  trial  of  strength  will  produce,  even  amon^  rebels,  content  with  existing 
arrangements.  This  recovered  empire,  whose  Titanic  energies  put  forth  in  the 
bloody  wrestle  are  now  working  for  the  common  good,  rescued  from  the  bane 
of  weakness  and  dissension,  must  leap  to  the  foremost  rank  by  the  development 
of  its  immense  resources.  Everything  is  hopeful,  if  we  remain  true  to  those 
principles  which  have  conquered  in  this  terrible  conflict,  and  are  earnest  for  the 
reformation  of  the  South,  and  not  for  re-construction  under  the  old  process  of 
state  sovereignty  and  the  nationalizing  of  slavery.  Never  has  a  christian  people 
been  smnmoned  to  a  nobler  task,  than  that  which  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  educa- 
tion and  evangelization  of  emancipated  millions,  and  of  their  former  masters. 
Never  could  the  church  pray  more  confidently  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
setting  apart  those  gifted  to  lead  in  this  heavenly  service.  We  must  seize  the 
passing  moment,  ere  society  has  fallen  into  the  ancient  mould,  and  cast  it  into 
a  higher  form.  We  must  not  however  expect  instantaneous  success,  for  the 
spiritual  grows  to  its  harvest  far  slower  than  the  material,  and  in  neither  do  we 
reap  on  the  day  of  sowing  ;  yet  if  faithful  to  our  country,  our  ancestry,  and  our 
God,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  realizing  the  dream  of  philanthropy  and 
the  expectation  of  prophecy,  to  the  amazement  and  confusion  of  those  who  have 
deemed  our  republic  doomed." 

This  is  the  view  our  transatlantic  brethren  take  of  their  present  duty,  and  it 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  our  own  sense  of  obligation  to  meet  the  claims  of 
the  Freed-men  in  the  British  colonies.  Jamaica  must  under  Providence  be 
saved  and  we  must  gird  ourselves  for  the  arduous  but  deeply  interesting  task  of 
restoration.  The  opportunity  is  most  favourable.  The  government  of  the  pro- 
slavery  plantocracy  has  broken  down.  The  commissioners  of  enquiry  on  the 
spot  will  bring  all  the  chronic  and  complicated  evils  to  light  and  an  opening 
for  intelligent  and  thorough  philanthropists  will  be  presented  such  as  is  rarely 
found.  Who  could  read  the  nine  columns  respecting  the  Reign  of  Terror  " 
recently  given  to  the  public  but  with  some  alleviation  in  the  sadness  and 
humiliation  produced  by  the  account  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  has  been  called  into  existence  for  such  a  time 
as  this.  After  describing  horrors — ^unexampled  except  in  the  greatest  excesses  of 
the  Inquisition — ^the  writer  refers  to  the  noble  faithfulness  of  McLaren,  who  when 
asked  under  sentence  of  death  to  accuse  Mr.  Gordon  said  I  know  I  am  going 
to  be  hanged  this  night  I  don't  know  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with  it."  Faith* 
ful  and  true  to  the  end — ^for  he  was  hanged  that  night.  He  did  not  miscalculate 
the  nature  of  the  beings  who  were  making  a  hell  upon  earth  in  Morant  Bay. 
One  thing  only  he  could  do,  and  that  was  to  preserve  his  integrity  unblemished 
and  to  go  before  his  maker  with  a  white  soul.  People  of  Englsmd,  this  man's 
aged  mother  is  now  living  in  a  destitute  condition  among  the  ruins  of  her  home. 
She  has  been  driven  firom  her  provision  ground  because  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
acting  under  the  pressure  of  tenor,  passed  an  act  to  confiscate  the  propezty  ef 
all  rebels,  and  the  sentences  of  the  courts-martial  are  accepted  as  conelosive. 
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An  agent  of  the  goveniment  has  gathered  up  all  the  property,  and  policemen 
drive  the  people  from  their  holdings.  With  her  daughters,  who  hare  been  made 
widows,  and  the  fragments  of  their  broken  households,  they  now  live  in  some 
poor  hut  in  the  woods,  glad  to  court  the  companionship  of  the  snakes  and  lizards 
rather  than  trust  themselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  profess  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.  *^  They  said  the  Queen  had  left  we,"  said  the 
old  lady  mournfully,  when  I  mentioned  to  her  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners. The  proverbial  charity  of  the  English  people  must  flow  to  those  poor 
afflicted  fellow-countrymen.  We  cannot  bring  back  the  dead  to  life ;  but  let  us 
at  least  succour  the  living,  and  prevent  the  sting  of  absolute  want  from  entering 
the  soul,  and  making  those  who  are  now  children  brood  in  after  years  over  their 
father's  wrongs.  Men  acting  in  the  name  of  England,  have  spread  desolation 
widecast;  let  Englishmen  come  forward  to  lessen  the  privations.  A  little  money 
will  help  to  rebuild  the  houses,  replace  the  clothing,  restore  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  give  them  their  chapels.  The  latter  have  not  only  been  destroyed 
but  made  the  scene  of  horrors.  Nine  of  the  Stoney-Gut  men  were  hanged  in 
what  is  called  Paul  Bogle's  ChapeL  I  was  told  so  by  a  woman  who  had  fled 
to  the  woods  with  her  husband  and  her  sick  children.  Her  house  was  burned 
and  all  their  little  property  destroyed,  and  they  lay  for  two  nights  in  the  bush 
with  their  young  ones  amid  the  pouring  torrents  of  rain.  One  of  the  poor  babies 
got  cramped  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  mother  in  spite  of  her  terror  ventured 
at  night  out  of  their  lair  to  endeavour  to  find  shelter  in  the  ruins  of  the  chapel. 
She  stealthily  entered ;  but  imagine  her  horror  when  looking  up  she  saw  the  grisly 
forms  of  nine  of  her  neighbours  swinging  round  responsive  to  the  night  blast. 
A  return  to  the  wood  and  the  wet  lair  among  the  frogs  was  better  than  this,  and 
80  she  hastened  back.   The  woman  however  was  afterwards  caught  and  flogged. 

England  was  never  more  dishonoured,  and  humanity  never  more  disgraced, 
than  by  these  transactions — ^but  we  ask  our  transatlantic  brethren  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  all  civilized  nations  to  pause  before  they  pronounce  on  the  entire 
nation  the  anathema  that  should  only  fall  on  those  who  have  perpetrated  these 
horrorfl.  Bemember  Andersonville.  Slavery  alone  could  corrupt  the  principles 
and  steel  the  hearts  of  men  for  atrocities  like  these. 

Wait  and  you  shall  see  that  our  country  will  do  herself  justice  in  this  mo- 
mentous matter.  The  Jamaica  Conmiittee  will  take  the  requisite  judicial  and 
political  action,  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  confines  itself 
to  a  ministry  of  compassion  and  benevolence.  We  admit  with  shame  and 
sorrow  that  the  minds  of  thousands  have  been  perverted,  and  that  they  talk  as 
if  they  had  lost  all  natural  and  moral  sensibility — ^but  the  righteous  reaction  is 
at  hand.  Meetings  will  be  held  throughout  the  country  for  the  necessary  in- 
struction of  the  people  in  right  principles,  and  to  call  forth  their  practical  sym- 
pathies. We  can  point  to  the  Grand  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  as  a  proof  that  the 
heart  of  England  is  yet  sound.  A  more  earnest  and  appreciative  audience  never 
assembled  beneath  its  roof.    The  great  subject  was  discussed  with  rare  intelli- 
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gence,  candour  and  becoming  ardour.  Not  a  word  of  rancour  fell  fipom  the  lips 
of  the  most  impassioned.  We  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  people  to  find  a  warm 
and  generous  response. 

The  mother  of  the  noble  McLaren  will  not  want  a  home.  We  can  answer  for 
it  that  the  land  of  Guthrie  and  McLeod  will  not  be  the  last  to  succour  the 
"  childless,  homeless  and  starving  "  people  of  Jamaica.  We  shall  hear  ere  long 
that  the  British  army  and  navy  do  not  pride  themselves  on  the  slaughter  in  cold 
blood  of  unresisting  fugitives  and  in  the  massacre  of  women  and  children.  Men 
in  high  places  will  soon  understand  the  claims  of  humanity  as  distinctly  as  the 
conmion  people  who  have  so  promptly  obeyed  the  instincts  of  the  conscience 
and  of  the  heart,  and  in  some  former  other  the  heart-broken  widows  and  orphans 
will  learn  that  the  Queen  has  not  left  them.  What  is  done  should  be  done 
quickly,  universally  and  continuously.  Let  us  gird  ourselves  anew  to  this  sacred 
task,  with  a  single  aim — self-oblivion  and  hearty  co-operation  with  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  object.  The  blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  will 
come  upon  us — and  in  life  we  shall  find  there  are  few  blessings  that  are 
richer. — W. 


THE  CONNECTION  OF  ENGLISH  PROSPERITY  WITH  AMERICAN 
SLAVERY;  A  MOTIVE  TO  ELEVATE  THE  EMANCIPATED 

SLAVE. 

Whilb  American  slavery  was  continued,  the  labour  extracted  by  the  lash  of 
the  task-master  from  the  oppressed  tondman  was  employed  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  cultivating  the  cotton  fields,  whose  produce  found  its  principal 
market  in  England.  In  this  production  the  merchant  realized  the  great  agent 
of  commerce,  the  manufacturer  the  material  for  the  construction  of  all  cotton 
fabrics,  J^d  great  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts  ready 
and  remunerative  labour  which  supplied  their  homes  with  ample  and  numerous 
comforts.  Nor  was  there  a  family  throughout  our  country  or  colonies,  but  was 
clothed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  labour  of  the  American  slave. 

That  these  results  of  slave  labour  on  English  prosperity  are  not  exaggerated^ 
will  appear  when  we  consider  the  immediate  effects  of  the  closing  the  southern 
ports  of  America,  to  our  commerce,  consequent  on  the  American  war.  Trade 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  at  once  experienced  an  universal  collapse.  The 
lofty  chimneys  of  the  mills  ceased  to  pour  forth  their  smoke ;  the  rattle  and 
roar  of  mighty  machinery  was  hushed ;  the  light  tread  of  the  operatives  to  the 
scenes  of  cheerful  labour  was  no  longer  heard  ;  and  as  the  result  pining  want 
nurtured  disease  and  excited  discontent  throughout  the  population.  The 
northern  counties  of  our  country  became  one  vast  poor-house,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  supplied  by  the  voluntary  humanity  of  the  entire  country.  Nor  is  all  this 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  this  form  of  our  national  prosperity  was  the 
firuit  of  a  long  series  of  great  injustice  to  four  millions  of  our  fellow-men ;  and 
though  this  prosperity  appeared  at  the  time  as  the  goodly  Babylonish  garment 
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the  shekels  of  silver  and  the  wedge  of  gold  to  Achan,  jet  as  then  so  now,  it 
produced  trouble  through  the  entire  camp ;  for  in  the  long  run  our  national 
prosperity  was  visited  by  a  national  calamity  at  once  extensive,  severe  and 
paralizing. 

But  amidst  the  sufferings  of  England  and  the  horrors  of  the  American  war, 
God  has  said  to  the  bondmen  in  a  most  sudden  and  wonderful  manner  "  Go  free/' 
and  the  manacles  which  have  bound  them  for  ages  are  entirely  universally  and 
for  ever  broken  to  pieces.  But  though  blessed  with  liberty  they  are  in  a  state 
of  great  necessity.  They  require  dwellings  to  protect  them  from  the  weather, 
clothing  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  food  to  supply  their  hunger.  Beyond 
this  they  need  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  great 
truths  of  religion.  Thus  to  fit  them  for  liberty  they  must  receive  the  help  of  those 
who  have  always  been  free.  For  this  purpose  mercy  has  addressed  an  earnest 
appeal  to  English  benevolence  and  the  sum  of  £60,000  has  been  contributed. 
Justice  now  adds  its  plea  to  that  of  mercy  and  addresses  the  merchant  and 
manufacturing  prince,  and  asks,  Has  not  your  prosperity  been  built  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  labour  and  sufferings  of  the  American  slave  ?  Should 
you  not  therefore  give  back  for  their  elevation  a  portion  of  that  large  wealth 
which  some  of  you  have  derived  from  their  hard  and  unjust  bondage  ? 

Justice  also  pleads  with  the  northern  operatives  and  enquires.  Should  not 
your  humbler  contributions  be  freely  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  a  people,  whose 
voBGED  labour  for  so  many  years  has  furnished  you  and  your  fathers  with  the 
means  of  fbbb  labour,  by  which  your  homes  have  been  filled  with  unnumbered 
blessings  while  they  were  suffering  the  curse  of  slavery  ? 

Further  justice  extends  its  plea  throughout  the  entire  land  and  says  to  all. 
Should  you  not  be  prepared  to  unite  for  the  elevation  of  the  emancipated  negro 
while  you  consider  how  his  condition  as  a  slave  has  furnished  yourselves  and 
families  during  your  lives  with  the  material  from  which  your  comfortable 
clothing  has  been  constructed  and  thus  your  health  and  happiness  promoted. 
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BSmSH  AND  POKBTQN 
FKBED-MEITS  AID  SOCIETY. 

GREAT  MEETING  AT  EXETBE  HALL. 
Benjamin  Scott,  Esq.,  F.B.  A.S.,  Chamberlain 
of  London,  in  the  Chair. 


On  Thnraday,  Febmaiy  16ih,  1866,  a  pab- 
lic  meeting  wae  held  in  Bxeter  Hall,  under 
the  anapioes  of  the  above  Society,  to  comme- 
morate the  Passing  of  the  Constitational 
Amendment  by  which  Slavery  is  abolished 
for  ever  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Meeting  was  attended  by  several  thoa- 
sands  of  persons,  and  the  proceedings  were 
characterised  by  the  utmost  unanimity  and 
enthusiasm.  A  large  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  promised  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  Meeting,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  pressing  nature  of  the  public 
business,  and  by  what  is  denominated  aa  a 
"whip." 

The  following  were  among  the  gentlemen 
present : — ^Bev.  Hugh  Allan,  D.D.,  rector  of 
St.  George's,  Somthwark;  Samuel  Gaxratt, 
M.A.,  incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields;  Henry  Killick,  M.A.,  rector 
of  St.  Clement  Dane's;  W.  Brock,  D.D.; 
Newman  Hall,  LL.B. ;  Alex.  King ;  Dr.  Hoi- 
brook,  of  New  York  j  Alex.  Hannay ;  W.  K. 
Bowe;  Alex.  MacEennall,  B.A. ;  B.  Ashton, 
Secretary  of  the  Congpregational  Union  of 
England  and  Walee;  E.  G.  Cecil,  J.  J. 
Sinclair,  W.  Morton  Matixer,  J.  Bligh,  Philip 
Coter,  J.  Bidwell,  J.  Curwen,  Aspinall  Hamp- 
son,  T.  Barker,  B.  E.  Forsaith,  J.  Waddington, 
D.D.,  W.  Shaen,  M.A.,  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
J.Hodgkin,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,  Handel  Cossham, 
F.  W.  Chesson,  W.  Tweedie,  J.  H.  Estcourt, 
StaflTord  Allen,  J.  W.  Probyn,  J.  Carvell 
Williams,  E.  T.  Smith,  T.  A.  Burr,  James 
M.  Macmm  (Pittsburg),  Mason  Jones,  Dr. 
Sandwith,  C.B.,  of  Kara,  William  Willis,  Esq., 
LL.D.I  &c.,  &o. 

The  Bev.  Samuel  Garratt^  M.A.,  offered  up 
prayer. 

Thx  Obaibxan  :— -It  has  been  arranged  by 
the  Committee  that  previously  to  the  speaking 
the  ConstitutioDal  Amendment  which  has  been 


recently  carried  in  the  United  States  should 
be  read  to  you  by  Dr.  Tomkins.  And  aa  a 
mark  of  respect  we  request  that  you  will  rise, 
and  remain  standing  whilst  that  Constitutional 
Amendment  is  read  to  you. 

Db.  Tohkins  reading,  the  meeting  stand- 
ing  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  December  ISth,  1865. 
Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude^ 
except  aa  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction."  (Loud  cheefB.) 
This  article  has  been  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Bhode  Island, 
Michigan,  Maryland,  New  York,  West  Yirgima^ 
Maine,  Kansaa,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Wisoonsin,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Con- 
necticut, South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  Georgia,  in  all  twenty-seven,  and 
since  the  time  that  this  was  written,  in  New 
Jersey,  making  twenty-eig^t  states,  (Benewed 
cheers.) 

Thb  Chaibx^:— Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
those  who  have  done  me  the  honour — and  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a  very  great  honour — to  pre* 
side  on  this  occasion,  have  two  main  objects 
before  them  in  convening  thia  meeting.  The 
first  object  is  to  commemorate  worthily  one 
of  the  grandest  events  that  has  yet  been  written, 
on  the  page  of  histoxy,  the  complete,  final, 
and  irrevocable  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  (Cheers.)  The  other  and  aeoond 
object  is  to  commend  to  public  attention  the 
urgent  necessity — ^the  very  pressing  necessities 
—of  four  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  now 
in  the  transition  state  between  slavery  and 
independence.  We  are  not  here  to-nig^t, 
to  discuss  the  recent  war  in  America,  either 
its  caoae,  or  the  conduct  of  that  war;  we 
have  to  do  with  a  great  fbct  idiich  atanda 
facing  us,  the  consequence  of  thai  war. 
Slavery  has  fikUen!  (Loud  cheers.)  MorMly 
wounded  by  the  sword— drawn  first  by  the 
slave-owners  themselves— it  has  ftUen  by  the 
sword ;  and  aa  you  have  heard  just  now,  by  le- 
gislative enactment  of  twenty-eight  states  out 
of  thirty-six  it  has  been  consigned  to  a  de^ 
grave  tcom  which  there  is  m  reaairpotion. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  We  are  not  oome  togetW  to 
attribate  this  grand  result  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
man,  or  the  yalonr  of  that — We  might  perhaps 
find  a  divided  sentiment  on  that  snbject ;  I 
think  we  shall  be  all  agreed,  however,  that 
there  is  apparent  in  this  great  accomplishment 
a  hand  mightier  than  man's  and  a  wisdom 
more  profound,  even  the  hand  and  the  wisdom 
of  Him  who  is  "  wonderful  in  cooncil  and 
excellent  in  working,"  who  rules  and  whe 
overrules,  who  maketh  the  foUy  as  well  as 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the 
remainder  of  which  He  restrains.  Neither 
are  we  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
complacenoy  to  welcome  our  sister  across 
the  Atlantic  because  she  has  put  away  her  sin ; 
the  sin  is  ours  as  well  as  hers ;  let  us  not 
forget  that  we  carried  slavery  to  America, 
and  we  kept  it  there  as  long  as  we  had  power 
to  do  so.  (Hear.)  We  can  I  trust  to-night  hold 
out  the  hand  of  cordial  congratulation  to  the 
American  people  without  uttering  one  word 
of  crimination  or  sanctimonious  self-laudation. 
(Cheers)  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  and  glorious 
future  for  the  American  people,  a  future  of 
which  perhaps  the  most  far-seeing  amongst  us 
can  form  no  conception.  We  trust  and  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  future  for  ourselves 
and  henceforth  we  can  go  forward  in  the  march 
of  progress  side  by  side,  the  laws  of  these  two 
great  nations  having  been  now  fundamentally 
assimilated.  We  realise  to  night  what  was 
fbrmerly  a  vision  of  one  of  the  American 
poets,  that  great  i)eople  sitting  in  the  councils 
of  the  free  nations. 

Not  challenging  the  nations  round 
To  noto  her  tardy  justice  done } 

Her  captives  from  their  chains  unbound, 
Her  prisons  opening  to  the  sun : 

But  tearfully  her  arms  extending 

Over  the  weak  and  unoffending : 

Her  regal  emblem  now,  no  longer 
A  bird  of  prey  with  talons  reeking, 
Above  the  dying  cajytive  shrieking; 
But  stretching  out  her  ample  wing- 
Abroad  impartial  covering— 

The  weaker  sheltered  by  the  stronger." 

(Loud  cheers.)  This  is  the  vision  which  greets 
ns  to-night — this  is  the  attitude  of  that  great 
people,  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  stretch 


forth  to  them,by  the  resolutions  passed  in  this 
great  meeting,  the  right  hand  of  a  hearty, 
cordial  congratulation.  (Cheers.)  It  may 
be  objected  by  our  critics— and  they  are 
many — ^that  this  is  sentimental  and  not  prac- 
tical. X  deny  that;  sympathy  is  a  practical 
thing;  and  it  is  time  that  sympathy  were 
extended  openly  and  manifestly  by  the  people 
of  this  country  to  the  suffering  and  the 
oppressed  everywhere.  (Hear.)  I  for  one  wish 
we  had  held  a  meeting  of  this  kind  some  few 
years  ago  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  decreed 
the  freedom  of  twenty-five  millions  of  serfs ;  and 
when  the  Dutch  Grovemment  freed  the  slaves 
in  the  Dutch  Colonies  (hear) ;  and  I  could  have 
wished  that  friends  had  seen  with  me  the  pro- 
priety of  coming  together,  so  far  as  we  could— 
in  our  aggregate  capacity,  to  express  our  grati- 
fication to  those  who  had  accomplished  those 
gpreat  ends.  I  think  that  if  we  had  then 
expressed  our  sympathy  as  we  might  have 
done,  in  kindly  words  to  the  Emperor  of 
fiussia — such  words  as  we  could  then  have  used 
with  great  appropriateness  to  him,  he  might 
have  been  disposed  to  listen  tons  with  regard  to 
unhappy  Poland,  but  the  time  is  past.  Indeed, 
to  go  back  to  an  earlier  period,  in  1854,  we  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  speaking  our  sympathies 
before  this  great  nation  and  before  America. 
In  that  year  I  attended  with  a  deputation,  ac- 
companied by  the  Bev.  Bingold  Ward  (a  black 
clergyman  from  Canada)  to  submit  to  Earl 
Russell  the  names  of  twenty  British  sutjects 
who  had  been  taken  from  ships  at  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  and  sold  into  slavery.  On  that 
occasion  the  Foreign  Minister  told  us  plainly 
that  there  was  little  or  no  help  to  be  expected, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  words,  the  looks, 
the  g^tures  of  unmitigated  scorn  when  Mr. 
Ward  addressed  us  as  we  left  the  audience 
chamber,  and  he  closed  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing, *<Now  go  and  sing  your  Rule  Britannia, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves."  (Cheers.)  I, 
for  one,  felt  that  I  could  not  comply  with  that 
request  of  his,  and  I  never  have  complied  with 
it,  or  remained  in  any  room  in  which  that  song 
was  sung  since  those  British  subjects  were  left 
to  pine  without  a  word  of  pity  or  of  protest, 
in  slavery.  We  can  sing  Rule  Britannia  now, 
for  although  that  poetry  was  a  piece  of  har- 
monious hypocrisy  from  the  days  of  Diyden, 
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when  it  was  written,  down  to  1864,  I  believe 
now  it  can  be  said  that  no  British  subjects 
are  slaves.  (Cheers.)  (A  voice :  **  Jamaica*') 
They  are  not  slaves  in  Jamaica,  they  may  be 
oppressed,  but  I  say  that  no  British  subjects  are 
in  slavery.  My  opinion  is,  I  state  it  humbly, 
that  if  there  had  been  more  expression  of  public 
sympathy  upon  these  matters  before  the  great 
British  public,  there  would  also  have  been  lees 
of  cruelty  in  the  world,  and  possibly  the  Ja- 
maica tragedy  might  never  have  been  enacted. 
That  however  is  past  j  let  us  learn  by  the  past 
how  to  act  in  the  future,  and  I  congratulate  you 
my  friends  upon  this  great  meeting,  and  it  will 
not  be  without  its  results.  We  still — although 
it  is  very  unfashionable  so  to  believe — ^we  still 
do  believe  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  book — 
words  which  reverberated  about  the  old 
Galilean  Lake  and  re-echoed  from  Mars'  Hill 
at  Athens — that  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  man  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  be- 
lieve that  if  God  has  made  men  of  diffe- 
rent  colours,  he  has  made  them  of  one  heart, 
one  blood,  one  soul,  one  spirit,  and  we 
believe  that  Christianity  teaches  us  that 
God,  our  great  Father,  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  that  we  his  children  likewise  ought 
to  bo  no  respecters  of  persons.  If  there 
is  any  difference  to  be  made,  that  difference 
must  be  in  extending  the  greater  amount  of 
sympathy  and  the  largeramount  of  protection 
to  those  who  are  the  humblest  and  the  most 
oppressed.  (Cheers.)  That  is  our  creed,  and 
wo  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it ;  it  may  not  be 
the  fashionable  creed,  but  wo  know  this,  it  is  a 
creed  that  will  prevail  in  the  earth.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  now,  with  reference  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Freed- Men's  Aid  Society.  That 
Society  has  been  labouring  for  more  than 
eighteen  months  under  the  name  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society,  before  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance here.  We  are  not  hero  to-night  to 
originate  any  movement  for  the  poor  freed-men 
who  are  struggling  into  independence  in 
America :  they  have  collected  either  in  clothing 
or  in  cash  about  £12,000  Other  societies, 
of  which  I  cannot  speak  officially,  have  been 
doing  the  same  good  work  quietly  and  unos- 
tentatiously, and  probably  at  this  moment  up- 
wards of  £60,000  haa  been  already  remitted 


across  the  Atlantic  to  aid  these  suffering  freed- 
men.  We  to-night  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
afford  a  healthful  impulse  to  all  those  move- 
ments,  that  we  may  do  something  commen- 
surate with  the  great  needs  of  this  suffering 
people.  There  are  many  thoughts  which 
crowd  upon  me  on  this  occasion,  but  there  is 
no  time  for  their  expression.  I  feel  that  it  is 
my  duty,  occupying  the  chair  to-night,  that  I 
should  inculcate  by  my  example  and  in  my 
person  a  lesson  of  brevity  of  statement,  which 
I  shall  have  to  inculcate  upon  others.  (Cheers.) 

Handel  Cossiiam,  Esq. :  —  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  resolution  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  move,  and  to  which  I 
hope  I  shall  have — as  I  expect  to  have — your 
unanimous  consent  is  as  follows : — **TLat  this 
meeting  reverently,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges that  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  the 
crime,  and  withering  curse  of  chattel  slavery- 
first  introduced  by  England  into  her  transat- 
lantic colonies,  and  th(?n  perpetuated  by  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  Uidted  States 
of  America"  (which  you  have  heard  read  to- 
night) "has  by  the  recent  adoption  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,  been  rendered 
illegal,  and  for  ever  hereafter  prohibited 
throughout  those  United  States.  And  this 
meeting  tenders  cordial  congratulations  to  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  America  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  this  gratifying  and  signal  triumph  of 
the  course  of  righteousness  and  humanity, 
recognising  in  this  auspicious  assimilation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  Great  Britain  a  new  and  enduring  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  nations."  (Cheers.) 
Such  is  the  resolution  which  I  have  to-night 
to  submit  for  your  approval,  and  I  quite 
endorse  the  sentiment  with  which  the  Chair- 
man opened  his  valuable  speech,  when  he  said, 
that  we  are  met  to  celebrate  one  of  the  great- 
est triumphs,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious 
events  of  modem  times.  I  venture  to  say  in 
your  hearing  to-night,  there  has  been  no  such 
event  since  the  time  when  Moses  marched  oat 
of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  two  millions  of  Freed- 
raen,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  connection 
with  this  humanity  of  ours  (excepting  of 
course  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  redeem  the 
race)  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  the 
history  of  this  world.    My  only  wonder  Sir, 
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is,  not  that  we  have  this  great  meeting  but 


that  my  conntrymen  have  been  bo  tardy  in 
recognising— in  thanking  God  for — in  con-  j 
gratolating  themselves  about — and  in  sending 
congratulations  to  America  over  this  grand 
achievement.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
history  of  our  country  comparable  to  it.  I 
am  not  going  for  one  moment  to  under- 
rate that  grand  event  by  which  we  struck 
off  the  chains  from  800,000  men  thirty  years 
ago.  It  was  one,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion a  matter  concerning  myself — one  of  the 
events  of  my  life  that  taught  me  to  take  an 
interest  in  politics.  I  was  a  boy  then,  and  I 
remember  my  father  making  me  sit  up  all 
night  to  watch  the  sun  rise  on  our  country 
free  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  I  see  boys  here 
to-m'ght  who  will  look  back  upon  this  event — 
this  18th  of  December  which  we  have  heard  of 
— and  this  grand  meeting  as  one  of  the  epochs 
in  their  history  which  will  help  to  make  them 
fight  the  battle  of  freedom  when  some  of  us 
are  gone.  Comparing  it  with  that — as  800,000 
is  to  4,000,000— you  have  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  one  and  the  other.  I  am  not  here 
to-night  to  nnder-rate  the  greatness  of  that 
event — when  the  Com  Laws  were  abolished 
in  this  country — it  was  a  great  thing  to  give 
the  people  free  bread,  but  as  the  soul  is  more 
important  —  as  man's  higher  interest  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  next,  are  more  impor- 
tant  than  the  way  in  which  he  lives,  so  the 
event  which  we  are  met  to  celebrate  here  to- 
night is  gretkier  than  that.  1  am  not  here 
to-night  to  depreciate  that  great  period  when 
we  obtained  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  that 
greater  event  of  which  we  shall  have  notice 
before  long.  "  There  is  a  good  time  coming, 
wait  a  little  longer."  But  still  I  stand  here 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  say  that  in 
the  face  of  all  these  events,  the  event  which 
we  are  met  to  celebrate  to-night,  is  the 
grandest  of  them  all.  It  is  the  march  of 
4,000,000  of  men  from  slavery  into  freedom. 
Now,  there  is  another  reason  why  I  am 
anxious  to  celebrate  this  event  to-night.  The 
Chairman  has  very  properly  said  we  had 
something  to  do  with  planting  slavery  in  that 
country.  I  am  rather  afraid  during  the  time 
of  the  discussion  of  the  American  question, 
for  the  last  four  years,  we  have  ofben  forgot. 


ten,  that  during  the  time  of  the  discussion  of 
the  American  question  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  we  have  forgotten  in  reference  to  this 
sin  of  slavery,  our  own  part  in  it.  While  wo 
have  often  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  our 
transatlantic  brethren,  we  have  too  o^n  for- 
gotten  that  we  left  them  the  legacy,  and  that 
it  was  easier  for  us  to  abolish  slavery  in  a 
distant  colony  than  for  them.  But  mark  me, 
my  countrymen,  when  the  history  of  the 
struggle  in  America  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very comes  to  be  written — as  written  it  will 
it  will  exhibit  before  the  world  a  moral 
manhood,  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ;  such, 
perhaps,  as  we  have  never  witnessed  before. 
The  struggles  in  the  cause  of  right  there  have 
been  something  more  than  our  struggles  here. 
They  have  struggled  often  with  the  halter 
round  their  necks.  All  that  we  have  ever 
had  to  fight  against  in  this  country,  has  been 
a  few  hard  words,  and  they  do  not  break 
many  bones.  All  that  we  have  had  to  fight 
against  in  this  country,  has  been  opposition 
from  head-quarters,  but  there  they  have  had 
to  fight  not  only  with  opposition  but  blows — 
they  have  had  to  fight  with  the  only  weapons 
that  the  South  could  use— physical  force — for 
they  recognised  nothing  else.  Was  there  not 
something  grand  the  other  day  when  Lloyd 
Garrison  set  for  the  last  time  the  type  of  the 
paper  he  first  set  thirty-two  years  ago,  putting 
at  the  head  of  it  the  motto,  "  I  am  in  earnest, 
1  will  be  heard,'*  and  it  is  not  given  to  mere 
mortals  often  to  live  thirty  years,  starting,  aa 
he  did,  with  such  a  little  band,  to  see  the 
great  principle  triumphant  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  great  country.  When  he  set 
up  the  last  paper,  what  did  he  say  ?  "  You 
Boston  people  havd  taken  me  round  this  city 
three  times  with  a  halter  round  my  neck — 
you  Americans  have  tarred  and  featherd  me— 
my  life  for  the  last  30  years  was  not  worth  an 
hour's  purchase  in  the  South," — and  his  expe- 
rience  practically  was  the  experience  of  thoa- 
sands  in  America.  We  have  not  sympathised 
with  them  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  I 
stand  here  to-night  to  claim  for  that  noble, 
that  glorious  band  of  moral  heroes,  the  sym- 
pathy, the  kindly  feeling,  and  the  prayers 
of  every  right-hearted  man  in  England. 
There  is  another  reaaon  why  I  am  anzioua 
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that  thia  meeting  should  g^ye  no  uncertain 
aoond  to-night.  I  do  not  think  we  did  America 
jnatice  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  war,  in  all 
due  deference  to  our  excellent  Chairman,  and 
that  although  I  am  a  peace  man  and  opposed 
to  war,  if  there  oyer  was  a  war  that  was 
right,  that  war  on  the  part  of  the  North  was 
right.  I  stand  here  to  say  that  if  there  eyer 
has  been  a  war  in  which  I  woold  have  lifted 
the  sword  it  was  in  that  mind.  I  am  a  peace 
man,  neyertheless,  for  what  I  say,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  from  the  first,  if  the  North  had 
fought  the  South  as  they  ought  to  have 
fought  them  years  ago,  in  a  more  determined 
way,  they  might  have  avoided  it,  but  you  must 
take  things  as  they  are,  and  I  say  that  when  the 
South  resolved  that  nothing  but  the  sword 
should  settle  it,  I  thank  Qod  that  the  sword 
settled  it  against  them.  And  mark,  my  coun- 
trymen, it  was  not  the  North  that  appealed  to 
that  sword ;  never  forget  the  North  never  drew 
the  sword  till  the  South  said  we  will  settle  it 
in  no  other  way,  and  they  drove  the  North  at 
last  to  this.  They  said  you  must  let  Slavery 
go  over  the  whole  of  that  country — ^you  must 
submit  to  the  downfall  of  liberty  or  you  must 
take  the  sword  to  put  them  down.  And  I  re- 
joice that  when  that  challenge  was  thrown  to 
the  North,  they  said  you  shall  not— our  coun- 
try shall  be  tree  and  whole,  and  there  shall 
not  be  a  slave  throughout  its  broad  domains. 
(Cheers.)  Never  were  the  words  of  Scripture 
more  fhlly  verified  than  in  their  experience. 

They  took  the  sword  and  they  perished  by 
the  sword."  And  I  rejoice,  my  countrymen, 
to-night,  that  in  the  same  gprave  that  buries 
the  sword,  there  is  the  chain  of  the  slave- 
holder ;  and  all  the  villainous  hellish  instru- 
ments of  his  demoniacal  power  are  buried  in 
the  same  gprave  with  it.  I  am  not  here  to- 
night to  conceal  from  you  the  ftkst  that  we 
made  a  sore  place  in  America  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  war.  We  did  not  do  America 
justice ;  she  did  not  want  our  help,  she  had  a 
right  to  look  for  and  wanted  our  sympathy— 
they  said  here  are  we  engaged  inagreatwar, 
forced  upon  us  by  the  unholy  advocate  of 
Slavery— you  in  England  have  been  always 
pointing  at  us  because  we  have  been  too 
friendly  with  the  slave  i>ower— we  want  your 
sympathy— they  expected  it— and  looking 


across  were  disappointed  they  did  not  have  it. 
I  will  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  to-night,  and 
say  from  experiences  which  I  will  give  yon 
directly,  because  I  am  not  a  very  long  time 
from  the  United  States — say  that  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  sympathy,  and  not 
having  it,  we  have  lost  the  power  with  Ame- 
rica which  we  ought  to  have  had.   Up  to  the 
time  of  that  war  America  was  sensitive  al- 
most  to  a  fault  of  English  opinion,  and  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  have  as  much  infinenoe 
with  America  as  we  have  had.   America  has 
leamt  that  she  can  conquer  even  without  that 
sympathy,  for  though  I  speak  it  to  the  honour 
of  my  country,  I  believe  that  never  was  a  tima 
when  the  miy'ority  of  Englishmen  were  against 
them,  though  I  believe  that  men  in  high 
places,  and  the  majority  of  the  press  in  this 
country  were  trying  to  oorrupt  public  opinion. 
My  countrymen,  I  have  another  source  of 
satisfaction  to-night    I  believe  the  discus- 
sion of  the  American  war  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  the  sympathy  that  has  been  shown 
for  the  South  in  that  time  has  deteriorated 
public  feeling  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.   We  have  not  now  the  same  feel- 
ing as  we  had  twenty  years  ago ;  it  is  one 
of  the  things  in  which  we  have  gone  back. 
Do  you  think  if  there  was  the  spirit  in  ua 
that  there  was  in  our  fathers,  that  that  vile 
thing  could  have  occurred  in  Jamaica  P  Do 
you  think  you  could  have  the  Times  news- 
paper writing  day  after  day  to  defend  the 
blackest  atrocities  that  ever  were  committed 
against  our  fellow  creatures  ?   My  country- 
men, that  could  not  take  place  if  our  fe^. 
ings,  if  our  sentiments,  if  our  thoughts  on 
this  slavery  question  were  as  sound  as  the 
thoughts  of  our  fathers  five  and  twenty  years 
ago.   Why,  if  half  the  cruelty  that  has  been 
practised  agfainst  the  black  race  in  Jamaica 
had  been  perpetrated  against  the  whites,  do 
you  not  think  that  every  paper  in  the  country 
would  have  denounced  it  P   I  stand  here  to- 
night to  demand  as  much  justice  for  a  man 
with  a  coloured  skin,  as  I  do  for  a  man  with 
a  white  skin.    (Hear,  hear.)   We  will  make 
use  of  this  oircumstanoe  to  bring  our  oountiy* 
men  up  to  that  noble  moral  platform  ftom 
which  they  have  &llen,  and,  as  the  Tim$$ 
has  been  so  utterly  wrong  for  the  last  four 
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yean  on  America,  OTeiy  prediotion  having 
been  fiEJaified,  every  statement  having  been 
proved  to  be  nntrne,  bo  it  will  be  equally 
wnmg  in  reference  to  Jamaica,  and  we  shall 
come  out  of  this  struggle  with  the  public 
aentiment  raised  higher,  and  pat  on  a  diffe- 
rent platform  to  what  it  has  been  before, 
and  I  rejoice  that  ont  of  this  apparent  evil 
to  the  Black  there  should  come  a  real  good. 
I  liave  another  reason  for  congratulating 
joa  here  to-night,  gentlemen,  and,  that  is,  I 
have  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  during  the 
last  few  months,  the  eflbrts  that  America  is 
making  to  overcome  and  to  overreach  the 
great  event  that  has  come  upon  them.  I  stand 
here  to-night  to  admit  that  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  had  slavery  abolished 
gradually,  and  if  the  North  could  have  had 
their  way  it  would  have  been  so.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  voted  to  that  chair,  he  said  that 
alavery  should  not  exist.  He  and  his  party 
aaw  that  if  they  circumscribed  the  area  of 
slavery  it  would  die  in  the  end,  and  the 
South  would  not  submit  even  to  that^  and 
therefore  it  was  that  you  had  slavery  abo- 
liahed  suddenly.  If  there  are  any  evils  re- 
sulting from  this,  I  charge  those  evils  upon 
the  South,  not  upon  the  North.  But  I  know 
what  the  North  are  now  doing  to  meet  those 
great  growing  wants  in  the  South.  I  had 
the  pleasure  while  I  was  in  Washington  of 
spending  a  couple  of  hours  with  that  noble 
man— and  I  shall  ever  rq'oice  that  I  did  so— 
I  mean  (General  Howard,  the  head  of  the 
Freed-man's  Bureau.  You  could  not  be  in 
the  company  of  that  man  without  feeling  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  Christian 
character.  They  used  to  call  him  the  "  Hed- 
ley  y  ican  "  of  the  Northern  army.  I  rejoice 
that  the  North  has  put  that  man  in  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies.  He  has  lost  one  arm  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburgh,  but  none  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  none  of  his  heart.  When  I  was 
there  he  was  busily  reorganising  the  rela- 
tions between  masters  and  servants,  in  re- 
ference to  labour,  and  the  principle  on 
which  he  was  re-organising  them  was  this : 
the  master  chose  one  representative  and  the 
coloured  people  chose  another,  and  then 
those  two  chose  an  umi>ire.  These  three 
men  were  to  settle  all  questions  of  dispute 


between  labour  and  capital,  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  we  might  not  organise  some- 
thing of  that  sort  with  advantage  in  this 
country.  At  any  rate  it  is  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty, and  it  is  intended  to  say  that  the 
coloured  man  shall  not  be  purchased,  there- 
fore I  venture  to  stand  here  in  your  presence 
and  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  Americans 
are  not  g^oing  to  commit  the  same  blunder  as 
we  did  in  Jamaica.  They  are  not  going  to 
leave  the  carrying  out  of  the  emancipation 
policy  to  men  who  want  to  defeat  it.  Toa 
have  put  the  carrying  out  of  that  anti-sla- 
very policy  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
been  every  day  of  their  lives  trying  to  defeat 
that  policy.  Now  the  Americans  are  not 
going  to  do  that,  they  have  put  at  the  head 
of  this  Department  men  like  General  Howard 
— men  who  are  as  true  as  steel  in  the  interesi 
of  the  coloured  man  and  the  interest  of  the 
slave,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  resolved  to 
see  justice  done  between  white  and  black, 
and  I  should  not  much  wonder  if  the  coloured 
man  in  America  does  not  get  votes  before 
some  of  you  working  people  in  England.  You 
talk  about  the  prejudice  in  America  against 
colour;  do  not  forget  this,  that  one  in  five  of 
the  new  votes  prove  that  the  coloured  men 
vote  on  equal  terms  with  the  white,  and  now 
they  have  votes  to  defend.  In  the  district  of 
Columbia,  in  Bichmond,  among  the  planters, 
and  all  over  the  South,  I  find  a  very  growing 
feeling  in  &vour  of  giving  coloured  men 
votes.  Hany  of  the  planters  with  whom  I 
dined  said,  now  that  slavery  is  abolished  we 
must  carry  the  thing  to  its  legitimate  se- 
quence; and  they  told  me  that  they  saw 
clearly  enough  they  could  not  exclude  a  man 
on  accounb  of  his  colour.  Now  the  North  are 
trying  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  they  ore  send- 
ing school  teachers  and  clergymen  by  thou- 
sands into  the  South — they  are  sending  all 
the  appliances  to  meet  their  wants,  and  I  re- 
joice that  England,  who  has  been  a  partner 
in  the  guilt,  resolves  now  to  be  a  partner  in 
helping.  I  had  an  opportunity  whilst  I  was 
there  of  conversing  with  the  President  of  the  * 
United  States  in  a  very  long  and  oonfldential 
conversation  on  this  question,  and  whoever 
tells  you  in  England  (as  the  Tifnsf  told  you 
some  time  ago)  that  he  is  drunken  sot," 
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tells  you  what  is  not  trae.  I  Btftnd  here  to- 
night to  saj  he  has  one  of  the  finest  intellecta 
of  any  man  I  have  ever  met  with,  though, 
perhaps,  his  views  on  this  slavery  question 
are  not  qoite  so  advanced  as  those  of  that 
honoured  man  who  occupied  the  Chair  before 
him,  of  that  man  who  for  four  years  the 
Times  tried  to  slander,  and  who,  when  he 
died — when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
»conld  say  "  that  there  had  fallen  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  the  world  had  ever  seen 
and  they  shall  say  yet  that  Johnson,  too, 
shall  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  has 
ever  been  thrown  into  that  position  in  Ame- 
rica. I  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Seward  for 
some  time  on  this  question — a  man  who  seems 
to  look  all  over  the  world  with  one  vision  and 
at  one  glance.  And  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Mr.  Sumner,  that  man  who  fell  under  the 
slave-holder's  whip  in  his  place  in  the  Senate 
House,  and  who — to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
ladies  of  the  South  be  it  spoken — ^when  his 
stick  broke,  received  from  them  another,  with 
the  remark,  "Hit  him  again."  "  I  very  much 
more  value  a  gold-headed  cane  the  ladies  of 
the  North  sent  me  the  other  day."  (Laughter) 
I  spoke  for  two  or  three  hours  with  him  on 
this  question,  and  I  feel  as  confident  as  I  feel 
that  I  am  standing  here  to-night  that  not  only 
slavery,  but  all  that  slavery  has  led  to  in  that 
country  is  g^ne ;  the  curse  of  this  has  gone 
for  ever,  and  the  future  of  America  shall  be 
a  future  of  union,  shall  be  a  future  of  liberty  j 
the  stars  and  stripes  shall  only  cover  the  free 
and  equal.  I  met  and  had  the  honour  of 
epeiH^ing  with  General  Grant  imd  General 
Sherman,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  when  a 
country  can  throw  such  men  on  the  surface 
of  political  life,  and  can  throw  such  generals 
in  the  front  as  they  have  thrown  there,  who 
are  glad  to  go  back  to  civil  life,  there  is 
not  much  to  fear — General  Grant  told  me 
that  there  was  1,300,000  men  in  arms  not 
six  months  before  I  landed  in  the  country, 
a  million  of  them  had  already  gone  back  into 
civil  life.  When  the  newspapers  of  this  coxm- 
try  were  telling  ua  that  America  was  going 
to  become  a  great  military  despotism,  I  put 
that  fact  before  yon,  and  I  ask  yon  whether 
there  is  any  chance  of  a  country  becoming  a 
great  militaiy  despotism  that  can  absorb  a 


million  of  soldiers  in  the  course  of  six  months. 
I  had  a  long  letter  from  General  Grant  only 
last  week,  and  another  from  General  Sher- 
man, and  both  of  them  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  with  the  greatest  confidence  of  the 
future  of  their  country  in  reference  to  this 
very  question.  And  what  pleased  me  still 
more  is  this,  my  countrymen:  they  spoke 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  of  a  desire  for 
union  between  England  and  America.  (Hear, 
hear).  That  man  deserves  to  be  held  np  to 
the  execration  of  the  whole  human  race — 
that  man's  name  shall  go  down  with  infamy, 
that  man's  bame  shall  be  blotted  out  from  all 
that  is  noble,  who  tries  to  set  these  two  conn- 
tries  at  variance.  Gentlemen,  there  shall  not 
only  be  union  and  freedom  in  America,  but 
there  shall  be  union  between  the  two  g^reat 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  mnat 
have,  in  this  country,  what  I  saw  constantly 
occurring  in  that,  the  old  union  jack  of  our 
country  and  the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  theirs 
waving  in  unison — ^waving  in  harmony — and 
with  England  and  America  united  and  free, 
the  whole  world  will  be  blessed  by  their  in- 
fluence. There  is  another  thing  that  I  re- 
joice over.  We  were  told  all  through  that 
war  the  moment  the  North  could  see  their  way 
to  union  slavery  would  grow  again ;  do  you  see 
any  symptoms  of  that?  What  means  iJie 
keeping  of  these  Southern  men  out  of  the 
House  of  Congress  ?  It  means  this,  that  the 
North  will  have  guarantees  for  the  protection 
of  the  coloured  race  before  those  gentlemen 
come  back.  I  was  being  entertained  at  Rich- 
mond at  the  honse  of  old  Jeff.  Davis,  by 
General  Terry.  I  sat  at  his  table  just  nx 
months  from  the  time  he  left  that  table,  and 
I  believe  I  occupied  his  chair  more  worthily 
than  he  had  done,  when  he  was  there.  I 
believe  when  I  was  there  an  honest  man 
was  in  it.  (Great  Laughter.)  I  was  being 
entertained  by  General  Terry,  and  I  will  tell 
yon  what  happened  while  I  was  there.  There 
came  information  to  the  General  that  a 
coloured  woman  had  been  shot  by  a  a  planter 
without  reason.  G^eral  Terry  said  no- 
body bnt  coloured  people  had  seen  the  aot^ 
and  he  signed  an  order  while  I  waa  in  the 
honse  to  have  that  planter  taken  np  and  tried 
by  that  colonred  testimony,  and  he  said  if 
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that  colonred  testimony  conyicted  him  *'  I 
will  hang  him  as  sore  as  he  is  a  living  man, 
to  show  the  Virginians  that  in  the  fatnre 
colonred  testimony  shall  be  received  on  equal 
terms  with  that  of  the  white  man."  For  be 
it  remembered,  my  countrymen,  that  one  of 
the  blessings  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  has 
been  this,  that  if,  before,  twenty  coloured 
men  saw  a  crime  committed  that  did  not  con- 
vict the  man  who  committed  it,  but  in  the 
future  the  coloured  testimony  shall  bo  taken 
in  the  South  as  white  testimony  is  taken ; 
thus  we  shall  have  the  abolition  of  slavery 
not  in  name  only  but  in  reality.  Now,  then, 
from  all  these  considerations  I  ask  for  your 
sympathy,  and  ask  for  your  cordial  greeting 
of  this  great  movement  to-night.  I  ask  that 
you  shall  send  across  the  Atlantic  to-night 
no  uncertain  sound  that  you  rejoice  with  your 
brethren  that  that  great  curse  has  been  re- 
moved. When  I  was  there,  there  were  two 
States  still  under  the  curse  of  slavery.  I 
went  into  one  of  them — Kentucky ;  those  two 
States  had  not  seceded,  therefore  the  war 
measure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  reached  them, 
but  the  Constitutional  Amendment  has 
reached  them,  and  now  there  is  not  a  State 
in  America  where  there  is  a  single  slave ;  and 
they  can  sing  as  truly  in  America  to-night  as 
we  can  sing  in  England,  the  man  that 
breathes  American  air  are  like  the  men  who 
breathe  British  air — they  are  for  ever  free. 
Do  you  ever  try  to  think  what  it  is  to  be  fVee  ? 
While  I  vras  in  America  I  heard  this  glorious 
fact :  there  was  a  gentleman  there  who  told 
me  he  had  seen  almost  every  great  sight  in 
the  world — ^he  had  seen  Mont  Blanc,  he  had 
looked  down  over  the  finest  and  grandest 
sights  in  Europe.  He  had  come  down  the 
Bhine,  and  seen  all  that  is  g^rand  there — he 
had  stood  on  the  foaming  heights  of  Niagara, 
and  seen  all  that  is  grand  there— but  what 
was  it?  He  was  once  crossing  the  Lakes 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  he 
B&id  as  the  vessel  was  going  across  he  saw  a 
xnan  looking  out  at  the  prow  of  the  ship,  evi- 
dently gazing  out  at  the  land  that  was  in 
front  of  him,  and  he  saw  there  was  a  little 
tinge  of  coloured  blood  in  his  veins,  and  he 
thought  he  was  a  slave  trying  to  escape.  This 
poor  feUow  had  probably  gone  through  the 


swamps  in  search  of  freedom;  he  had  followed 
the  North  star,  and  he  had  got  at  last  into 
that  ship,  but  ere  the  keel  of  the  ship  had 
touched  the  shore  the  man  had  bounded  over, 
and  with  one  g^rand  swim  had  got  to  the  shore, 
and  was  kissing  the  ground  upon  which  he  lay. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  my  friend  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  grandest  sights  he  ever  looked 
upon.  And  now  I  ask  you  if  that  was  grand 
— the  sight  of  one—what  is  it  when  4,000,000 
are  thus  able  to  kies  the  ground.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  in  conclusion,  that  with  slavery 
abolished,  there  is  a  great  future  for  that 
country.  Li  twenty  years  time  there  will  be 
sirty  millions  of  people  there.  I  have  the 
means  of  knowing  that  there  will  be  nearly  a 
million  of  persons  emigrating  to  that  country 
this  year,  and  I  rejoice,  my  countrymen,  that 
there  is  a  country  where,  if  a  man  cannot 
succeed  in  Europe  he  can  go  to  and  succeed ; 
there  is  a  country  where  labour  is  respected  ; 
that  there  is  a  country  where  the  soil  is  open 
to  every  man.  And  if  you  ask  me  to-night, 
what  I  saw  there  which  showed  me  the  source 
of  American  g^atness,  and  American  power 
— speaking  of  the  physical  cause — say  it  is 
the  interest  every  man  has  in  its  soil.  I 
found  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  there 
who  had  gone  from  our  country,  and  they 
said  to  me  "  there  we  were  labourers ;  now 
here  we  are  farmers  with  our  160  acres  of 
land."  One  man  I  shall  never  forget,  who 
went  from  my  neighbourhood,  who  said,  **  I 
had  four  sons ;  I  have  sent  three  of  them  to 
the  war — one  has  come  back  with  his  leg  off. 
I  have  an  interest  in  this  country,  and  I  will 
not  allow  my  country  to  be  dismembered ; 
that  is  why  I  can  rejoice.  When  these  men 
have  done  their  work,  they  can  back  to 
civil  life,  and  gain  an  interest  in  the  soil.  I 
rejoice  there  is  a  country  where  our  language 
is  spoken,  where  our  bible  is  read — where 
there  is  freedom — ^where  every  man  is  educa- 
ted— for,  mark,  I  passed  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  country,  and  I  did  not  meet  with 
one  who  could  not  read  or  write — ^not  one. 
I  went  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  never  foxmd  a  man  who  asked 
me  for  alms.  There  was  one  coloured  man 
whom  Mr.  Seward  put  me  under  the  care  of 
one  day,  who  took  me  a  little  journey.   I  of* 
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fered  the  man  a  dollar,  and  he  drew  back 
aad  said,  "  No,  sir,  I  cannot  take  that  from 
yon."  I  said,  why  not  ?  I  had  been  talking 
to  him  about  the  elevation  of  his  race— he 
drew  back  and  said  "  No,  dr,  I  cannot  take 
money  from  yon,  bnt  there  ia  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  do ;  I  should  like  yon  to  allow 
me  to  kiss  yoor  hand."  He  held  my  hand 
between  his  brawny  black  hands,  and  I  never 
felt  so  mnch  electrioify  pass  to  that  hand  in 
my  life.  I  wonld  far  rather  have  that  than 
the  aristocratic  shake  of  two  fingers.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  men  are  not  fit  for  Areedom  who 
can  feel  like  that ;  they  are  more  fit  for  free- 
dom than  the  men  who  want  to  enslave  them. 
And  I  tell  yon,  with  this  abolished,  I  rejoice 
that  there  is  a  country  sixty  times  as 
large  as  the  island  on  which  we  live;  six 
times  as  large  as  France  and  England  put  to- 
gether;  with  coal  fields  thirty  miles  square ; 
mountains  of  iron-stone  that  would  last  the 
world  for  five  hundred  years,  if  they  never 
bad  any  morei  with  rivers  two  and  three 
thousand  miles  in  length  i  and  I  rejoice  that 
every  inch  of  that  Boil  is  free— free  to  the 
world.  I  call  on  my  countiymen  one  and  all 
to  rejoice  to-night  that  the  stars  and  stripes 
oover  that  country,  and  'give  freedom  and 
liberty,  and  justice,  and  equal  rights,  to 
every  man  of  it^  whatever  his  colour 

Thb  CHAiKifAN : — We  have  received  several 
letters  from  gentlemen  who  have  been  pre- 
vented from  attending;  I  will  not  trouble  you 
by  reading  them,  I  merely  give  you  the  names. 
The  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  ii  confined  to  his 
liouae  by  illness.  Professor  Rogers  of  Oxford 
is  prevented  from  leaving  Oxford  to-day.  The 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Couferenoe  presents 
his  deep  sympathy  with  this  movement,  but 
cannot  be  present.  The  Rev.  William  Arthur, 
the  same,  and  Peter  Taylor,  Esq.,  MJP.,  Is  Udd 
up  at  home  with  a  very  severe  cold.  Professor 
Hannay  is  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Binney  is  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh  is  in  Birmingham  to- 
jiight  advocating  the  same  cause.  I  may  men- 
tion also  that  although  we  have  no  slaves  in 
England,  yet  the  whip  is  weilded  here;  the 
Oovemment  whip  has  been  exercised  to-night 
mo  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  many 
snembers  of  parliament  who  are  bound  to  re- 


spond to  that  whip.  I  will  now  call  upon  the 
Rev.  Newman  Hall  to  address  the  Meeting. 

Rsv.  Newican  Hall,  LL.B. . — ^Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  snd  gentlemen,  the  Sodety  which  con- 
venes this  Meeting  is  the  Freed-men's  Aid 
Association — ^Freed-men's  Aid,  mind,  not  the 
Freed-things*  Aid,  nor  the  Freed-monkeys*  Aid. 
There  are,  Sir,  you  are  aware,  some  self-styled 
philosophers  and  others  among  us,  who  wonld 
represent  that  the  Negroes  who  constitote  the 
greater  proportion  of  Freed-men  are  scarcely 
human ;  two  or  three  degrees  of  development 
from  the  ape.  A  gentleman  of  some  position 
snd  in  other  respects  of  considerable  intelU- 
genoe,  gravely  told  me  the  other  day  that  the 
Negro  had  no  soul,  and  when  I  reminded  him 
that  we  had  heard  of  Negroes  who  were  con- 
verted, his  reply  was  ^Well,  if  ever  Negroes 
are  converted,  I  suppose  God  Almighty  gives 
them  a  soul  for  the  occasion."  Now,  if  these 
gentlemen  mean  to  imply  that  universally  the 
human  race  proceeds  by  development  from  the 
baboon,  that  of  course  includes  themselves,  and 
so  far  I  should  certainly  be  tempted  to  accept 
this  exposition  of  thefr  opinion.  Bnt^  Sir,  we 
repudiate  the  theory  for  ourselves ;  we  repudi- 
ate it  for  the  Freed-men;  and  we  are  here  to- 
night to  reiterate,  as  you.  Sir,  most  piroperiy 
have  done,  a  truth  which  one  would  have 
thought  at  this  time  of  day  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary  to  reiterate  that  God  had  made  of  one 
Uood  all  nations  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  tiie 
earth— that  all  have  been  endowed  with  an  im- 
mortal nature  by  the  same  Creator  that  all 
have  descended  from  the  same  human  Ances- 
tor—that all  have  been  redeemed  by  the  same 
Saviour— that  all  are  travelling  towards  ^e 
same  eternity — that  all,  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  Greek  and  the  Bar- 
barian, the  bond  and  the  free,  the  black  and 
the  white,  alike  bending  before  the  Throne  in 
the  one  common  act  of  prayer,  acknowledge 
themselves  to  be  members  of  one  great  family, 
yea,  brothers  and  sisters,  when  altogether  they 
say  ^*Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven:"  and 
therefore,  Sir,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  that 
relationship  and  not  to  oppress  them  because 
they  may  be  weak,  or  despise  them  because 
they  may  be  ignorant,  but  to  aid  them  as  onr 
neighbours  and  love  them  aa  onr  brethren,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  Bible^  which  has 
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been  lent  to  all  of  nS)  tellB  ns  in  the  yeiy  same 
rene  that  bids  ns  honour  the  king,  to  "  hononr 
aO  men."  YeSi  Sir,  eren  the  poor,  ignorant, 
degraded,  long-enalaTed,  down-trodden  Afrioan 
is  worthy  of  our  aid,  onr  hononr,  and  onr  love : 
sod  this  Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding,  and  loTing,  and  hononringthe  Freed- 
men— aiding  them  not  as  things,  not  as  mere 
antwaltt^  bat  as  men,  helping  them  as  regards 
their  physical  necessities,  as  regards  their  social 
life,  the  sanctity  of  their  homes,  the  education 
9i  their  intellect,  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
and  tlw  consolations  of  religion.  Onr  thoughts 
Teiy  natoraUy  leyert  as  we  think  of  Freed- 
men  to  America.  But  while  we  are  enconraging 
those  in  America,  who  are  endeayonring  to  se- 
oue  for  the  freed  negroes  equal  priTileges 
with  the  white,  we  must  take  geed  care  that 
by  no  negligence  upon  our  part,  we  should 
be  open  to  the  retort^  ^Physician  heal  thjrself 
for,  air,  we  baying  Freed-men  ouxselyea,  we  are 
bound  to  look  after  onr  own  Freed-men,  if  we 
are  adyoosting  proper  case  and  protection  of 
the  Freed-men  of  other  nations.  Terrible 
aoconnts  haye  reached  us— terrible  accounts 
of  the  treatment  of  onr  own  Freed-men  haye 
gone  throughout  the  whole  world.  I  haye 
read,  snr,  some  of  these  accounts ;  they  haye 
haunted  my  sleep,  they  haye  disturbed  my 
studies,  they  haye  excited  in  me,  as  they  haye 
eicited,  I  am  sure,  in  you,  an  indignation,  oyer 
which  it  has  been  neceasaxy  to  exercise  the 
greatest  yigiknce,  lest  it  should  exceed  the 
limits  of  a  righteous  wrath.  I  rejoice  that  these 
matters  are  to  come  under  judicial  inyestiga- 
tion.  I  rejoice  that  ire  haye  a  goyenmaent 
aliye  to  the  faot^  that  England  is  on  her  trial 
before  the  world.  I  rejoice  that  we  haye  a 
goyenonent  detennined  impartially  to  inyesti- 
gate  and  administer  justice.  We  may  calmly 
await  the  result  of  that  inyeetigation.  But, 
sir,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  objects  of  this  meeting,  not  to  utter  a 
word  of  pre-judgment  against  other  people ; 
but,  as  friends  of  the  Freed-men,  just  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  the  charges  that  haye 
been  brought  against  ourselyee.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  so  to  do,  I  will  then  say  that  it  is  not 
true  that  we  loye  the  black  man  more  than  the 
white;  but  it  is  true  that  we  demand  equal 
justice  forUack  and  white.  It  ia  not  true  that 


we  wink  at  riot  and  at  murder,  if  only  these- 
haye  been  committed  by  our  sable  frienda 
that  we  are  represented  as  so  fond  of  petting. 
We  denounce  riot,  we  denounce  murder,  by 
whomseeyer  conunitted.  We  say  that  riot 
must  be  quelled.  We  say  that  wrong-doers 
must  be  punished  sternly,  whether  they  be 
white  men  or  black  men.  We  say,  repress 
lawlessness,  but  repress  it  by  law.  We  say, 
put  down  yiolence,  if  there  be  necessity  for  it, 
by  yiolenoe but  when  yiolent  opposition  to 
the  law  has  ceased,  then  let  there  come  forth 
upon  the  scene,  not  Yengeanoe,  ruthless  and 
indiscriminating,  but  Justice,  solenm  and  sad,, 
one  hand  holding  the  'sword,  and,  if  you  please, 
holding  it  firmly;  but,  the  other  hand  holding 
the  scales,  and  holding  them  eyenly.  (Hear, 
:hear.)  We  haye  been  charged,  sir,  with  undue 
haste ;  there  was  no  time  to  wait,  the  indict- 
ment against  us  had  gone  forth  throughout 
the  worid,  and  it  was  necessary  that  along  with 
the  indictment  should  go  forth  the  plea  of 
Britam— not  guilty.  Whether  those  deeda< 
reported  were  done  or  not  done,  were  we  guilty 
of  prejudgment?  Are  we  guilty  of  pre- 
judging the  case,  if  we  take  the  person's  own 
yersion  of  the  case,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
judged.  (Cries  of  question  and  cheers.)  This 
is  the  Freed-men^s  Aid  Association.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  objects  of  this  Association 
extend  throughout  the  world,  it  embraces  our 
own  Freed-men,  as  well  as  the  Freed-men  of 
America.  We  are  expressing  sympathy  to- 
night with  the  Freed-men  of  America,  and  I 
am  rebutting  the  charge  that  we  are  hypocri- 
tical in  caring  for  the  American  Freed-men, 
while  negligent  of  our  own.  I  am  carefully 
abstaining  from  saying  anything  to  prejudge  any 
indiyiduaL  I  am  simply  rebutting  at  present, 
charges  that  haye  been  brought  against  us  as 
the  friends  and  advocate  of  the  Freed-men.  I 
mean  to  say,  we  are  not  guilty  of  prejudging  a 
case  when  the  case  is  presented  by  the  persons 
themselyes,  whom  we  are  regarded  as  haying 
judged.  If  persons  take  credit  for  apprehend- 
ing and  punishing  in  a  certain  manner,  a  cer-  - 
tain  conspicuous  Freed-man,  are  we  eulpaUe,. 
in  oenauring  them  if  we  take  the  yersion  thus  • 
giyen  to  us,  by  the  persons  themselyes,  and 
in  that  case  was  it  unrighteous  pre-judgment 
when  eyen  the  editor  of  the  TimeM  newspaper- 
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has  been  obliged  to  confess,  if  the  official  notes 
be  correct,  "  a  foul  wrong  was  done  him^"  and  "  a 
case  can  hardly  be  weaker."  Were  we  goilty 
of  prejudging  a  gentleman  on  the  gronnd  of  his 
own  itatemont,  his  statement  being  this : — a 
statement  made  with  eyident  satisfaction,  with 
reference  to  one  of  his  witnesses,  **  a  rope  tied 
to  the  stirrup,  a  revolver  now  and  then  placed 
to  his  head,  causes  us  to  understand  each  other, 
and  he  has  just  been  selecting  the  colonels  and 
captains  out  of  an  immense  gang  of  prisoners 
just  brought  in,  and  whom  I  shall  have  to  shoot 
to-morrow  morning."  Are  we  guilty  of  wicked 
prejudgment  of  the  person  who  8«?nt  this  account 
of  himself,  or  of  prejudging  that  of  another  indi- 
yidual,  who  tells  us  that  having  sentenced  a  man 
to  fifty  lashes  on  suspicion,  when  in  his  agony 
he  writhed  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  that  was 
taken  as  an  evidence  at  once  of  treason,  and  he 
was  removed  from  the  whij/pinj^-post  to  the 
nearest  tree  to  be  hung  ?  L)  it  any.  wicked 
judgment  when  we  take  this  version  of  his  own 
doings.  Was  this  a  one-sided  judgment  of  ours, 
then ;  sir,  the  other  side  now  has  to  be  heard,  our 
clients  have  hitherto  been  judged  unheard,  but 
they  shall  appear,  and  widows  and  orphans  shall 
oome  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  bush,  and 
(ell  the  story  of  their  supposed  wrong.  It  is 
not  we,  sir,^who  have  prejudged  the  case.  They 
prejudged  it  who,  when  the  first  news  of  the 
riot  came,  at  once  judged  that  the  negroes  were 
universally  resolved  upon  a  general  massacre 
of  the  whites  (never  proved);  who  prejudged 
the  negroes,  condemning  them,  and  prejudged 
the  authorities,  commending  them,  and  who 
daily,  in  the  newspapers  aiSd  elsewhere,  pre- 
judge the  case,  by  continuing  to  applaud  those 
authorities  whose  acts  are  under  investigation. 
There  are  papers  and  perions  who  will  condenm 
me  to-morrow,  even  for  these  neutral  remarks 
and  call  them  prejudging,  who  themselves  will 
be  predjudging  the  case  by  wholesale  conmien- 
dation  of  the  Governor  and  his  officers.  Those 
particulars  I  do  not  how  pronounce  judgment 
upon.  They  are  all  to  come  under  a  judicial 
investigation.  If  what  has  reached  us  shall 
prove  to  be  unfounded,  if  those  gentlemen  under 
some  extraordinary  hallucination  state  things 
of  their  own  doings  which  were  really  never 
done,  if  these  which  we  call  atrocities  were 
never  enacted,  or  if  enacted  if  it  can  be  shown 


that  there  was  good  reason,  the  reason  of  ne- 
cessity, (and  necessity  may  sometimes  be  hn- 
manlty)  if  such  reason  as  that  can  be  shown  to 
justify  them,  then  we  win  pay  all  honour  to  the 
men  who  in  difficult  ciroumstancet  have  acted 
a  blameless  part,  and  I  for  my  part  will  the 
more  honour  them  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
porary suspicion  under  which  they  have  fallen. 
But  if  it  shall  be  proved  that  these  things  were 
done,  and  that  no  sufficient  justification  can  be 
brought  forward  for  them,  then  I  say  the  law  of 
our  country  must  bo  vindicated,  and  I  say  that 
the  violators  of  our  law  must  be  punished, 
whether  cottagers  of  Stoney  Gut,  or  whether 
they  be"Vice  Regal  Governors  of  a  great  province. 
In  either  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  law  will  be 
vindicated,  our  fellow  subjects  at  home  and 
abroad  will  not  have  to  tremble  forthe  security 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  our  negro 
subjects  will  be  led  to  feel  that  they  were  not 
mistaken  in  their  loyalty  so  quaintly  expressed 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 
"  Missee  Queen  lub  we,  she  no  lub  that  buccra 
man  whip  us  so."  They  shall  be  taught  that 
they  are  right  to  distinguish  between  our  Queen 
and  our  laws,  and  those  who  professing  to  re- 
present them  violate  the  spirit  of  them  both. 
Our  laws  shall  be  seen  to  be  a  terror  to  evil 
doers,  high  or  low,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do 
well,  and  all  nations  of  the  world  shall  know 
tl^t  here  at  home  and  in  the  most  distant 
regions  of  our  empire  there  is  an  eye,  ^e 
eye  of  the  people,  the  eye  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  eyes  of  our  rulers  intently  watching 
all  that  is  done  in  our  name  and  that  we  shall 
not  only  meekly  pray,  but  that  we  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  promote  peace  and  happiness,  truth 
and  virtue,  religion  and  piety,  amongst  aU 
who  dwell  beneath  the  British  flag.  Now 
sir,  the  special  object  of  this  meeting  is  to 
express  our  joy  and  thankfulness  at  that 
event,  by  which  nearly  four  millions  of  persona 
have  passed  out  of  a  staite  of  vassalage  to  a 
state  of  freedom.  And  who  can  adequately 
imagine  the  benefits  connected  with  that  which 
I  is  expressed  in  these  few  words.  Who  can 
I  adequately  conceive  the  evils  of  that  system  of 
I  slavery  ?  There  are  many  evils  connected 
with  the  deliverance  from  it,  and  we  lament 
them.  Suppose  that  half  a  million  of  negroes 
shall  have  perished  through  want  and  disease. 
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But  then  there  comes  this  qxiestion.  Suppose 
eren  half  the  entire  race  had  prematurely  gone 
away  from  the  power  of  their  tyrants  into  the 
presence  of  their  merciful  Father,  would  not 
tiiat  hare  been  better  than  that  race,  doubled  as 
it  would  soon  have  been,  should  have  gone  on  in 
perpetuity  suffering  the  unimaginable  horrors 
of  slavery  ?  There  are  those  who  think  the 
erils  connected  with  emancipation  too  costly  a 
price  for  that  emancipation;  let  me  remind 
them  Tory  briefly  of  some  of  those  laws,  I 
do  not  say  tmder  which,  indiriduals  by  their 
own  action  might  occasionally  do  certain 
things;  but  those  laws,  which  a  few  years  ago 
prsTailed  in  the  Southern  States  and  which  ei- 
ther enacted  or  sanctioned  the  abominations  to 
which  I  shall  briefly  refer.  Why,  sir,  it  was  a 
law  Uiat  every  coloured  person  should  be  held 
to  be  presumably  a  slaye  unless  he  was  able,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates,  to  prove 
that  he  had  a  right  to  his  freedom.  The 
evidence  of  no  coloured  person  could  be  taken 
in  any  court  of  justice  as  against  a  white 
person.  To  teach  a  negro  to  read  was  punishable 
in  the  case  of  a  white  man,  with  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  in  the  case  of  a  black  man, 
with  fifty  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  and  as  the 
Uw  says,  »'Well  laid  on."  For  a  coloured 
person  to  strike  a  white,  whatever  the  provo- 
cation, for  the  first  ofiPence  he  was  liable  to  any 
amount  of  punishment  which  did  not  involve 
^e  loss  of  life  or  limb,  and  on  the  second 
offence,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  in  any  way 
tbat  might  be  determined,  and  this  was  often 
by  being  burnt  to  death.  Legally,  wives  were 
■old  away  for  ever  from  their  husbands,  and 
children  from  their  parents.  There  was  no 
right  of  marriage,  there  was  no  sanctity  of 
bonw.  A  woman  had  no  property  in  her  own 
person,  and  she  might  be  flogged  to  death  for 
8«Mding  her  virtue.  Thank  God,  air,  these 
•re  now  but  hideous  relics  of  the  past.  Thank 
Qod,  that  slavery,  giving  such  encouragement 
to  vice  and  cruelty  in  the  white  population,  and 
entailing  such  frightful  evils  on  the  body  and 
wols  of  the  blacks— let  us  thank  God  that 
•^^617,  with  its  auction  blocks  and  its  cow- 
^des,  and  its  branding-irons  and  its  blood- 
hounds, no  longer  disgraces  and  retards  the 
P'^^^g'^ss  of  that  glorious  Sister  of  ours  beyond 
the  ooean,  who  is  perpetuating  and  extending 


our  language  and  Uteratnre,  our  laws  and  liber- 
ties, our  civilisation  and  religion.  Therefore^ 
sir,  though  the  cost  of  emancipation  may  be 
very  great,  emancipation  is  worth  the  cost. 
This  Society  is  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
relieving  those  sufferings.  There  are  those  who 
would  seek  an  excuse  for  not  sympathisbg  with 
emancipation  because  of  the  sufferings  and  sor- 
rows connected  with  it.   But,  sir,  some  of  these 
neither  rejoice  in  the  emancipation  nor  aid 
those  sufferers.   We  do  both,  sir.    That  mor- 
tality we  deplore;  with  those  sufferings  we 
sympathise;  but  in  that  emancipation  we 
exult.   And  would  you  give  back  that  emanci- 
pation for  the  slavery,  with  all  the  evils  which 
it  has  supplanted?   No^  a  thousand  times,  no. 
Can  they  be  Britons  who  seem  as  if  they  would 
barter  freedom  for  food  ?   Have  we  not  drunk 
in  with  our  mothers*  milk  the  sentiment  **£etter 
not  be  bom  at  all,  than  be  bom  to  bondage." 
Did  we  not  when  little  boys  love  to  sing  the 
song  that  asks,  "  Who  so  base  as  be  a  slave  ?'* 
Have  we  not  always  known  it  to  be  an  ax- 
iomatic tmth  that  a  crust  of  bread  under  Gk)d*8 
free  Heaven  is  better  fare  than  the  richest  ban- 
quet within  prison  walls,  that  cotton  rags  co- 
vering unfettered  limbs  are  a  nobler  dress  than 
the  velvet  robe  concealing  chains,  and  that 
rather  than  live  a  long  life  dishonoured  and 
debased  by  savory,  it  were  better  far  at  once 
to  lie  down  in  the  grave  of  the  free,  which  the 
free  winds  of  Heaven  sweeping  over  might  not 
scom  to  kiss,  nor  the  free  daisies  to  garland^ 
nor  the  free  birds.  Heaven's  choristers,  to  visit 
daily  with  their  requiem  of  song.  (Hear  Hear) 
In  spite  then,  Sir,  of  the  evils  we  lament  con- 
nected with  emancixMition,  we  thank  Gk>d  for 
that  emancipation.    Thank  Qod  that  the  ao- 
cursed  system  of  slavery  has  been  trampled  out 
with  that  wicked  rebellion,  the  sole  object  of 
which  was  to  perpetuate  and  extend  it  Thank 
Gk>d  for  the  martyred  P)resident*8  proclamation 
so  derided  at  the  time  by  many,  but  so  glor- 
iously verified,  as  we  knew  it  would  be,  in  the 
result.    Thank  Qod.  for  the  triumph  of  law, 
justice  and  freedom.     Thank  Gbd  for  the 
triumph  of  Constitutional  Government  over  an 
Oligarchial  despotism.    Thank  God  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.   Thank  God  for  the 
maintenance  under  diJBQcult  oircxmistances  often, 
of  peace  between  England  and  America^  two 
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DAtioiis  that  sludl  hanoeforth  be  more  finnly 
united  than  eyer  in  all  that  is  glorionB  and 
good,  and  whoee  matoal  interest,  duty  and 
delight  it  shall  ever  be  to  promote  one  another's 
prosperity.  Now  as  the  special  duty  of  to-night 
let  ns  thank  Gbd  for  that  Constitutional  enact- 
ment by  which  throughout  the  United  States, 
Slavery  is  for  ever  abolished.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Thb  Chairican  :  J.  W.  Probyn,  Esq.,  will  say 
a  few  words  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I 
must  call  upon  our  friends  to  recollect  that  our 
time  is  limited,  and  to  put  as  much  constraint 
as  possible  upon  themselyes  in  addressing  you 

J.  W.  PsoBTN,  Esq.: — Kr.  Chairman,  ladiee, 
and  gentlemen.  I  shall  certainly  act  upon  the 
good  advice  which  our  Chaizmanhas  given  us 
and  be  very  brief  in  the  few  remarks  which 
I  have  to  make.  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
the  Ex-Yioe-President  of  the  Ex-Southern 
Govenmient,  said  slavery  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  presdnt  rupture  and  the  present 
revolution.  Slavery  is  the  comer  stone  which 
has  hitherto  been  rejected  but  has  to-day  be- 
come the  head  of  the  comer.  Jefferson  was 
right  in  his  forecast  that  this  was  the  rock  upon 
which  the  old  Union  would  split.  The  good 
vessel  of  the  United  States  held  on  her  course, 
she  has  come  in  contact  with  this  rock  which 
was  ahead  of  her,  but  God  be  praised  it  is 
not  the  vessel  of  the  United  States  constitution 
of  its  laws  and  liberties  which  has  gone  to  the 
bottom,  but  the  rock  of  slavery,  with  the 
chains  of  slavery,  with  all  its  horrors  and  with 
all  its  crimes,  and  we  are  here  to-night  to 
commemorate  the  glorious  event,  to  join  to- 
gether heart  with  heart,  voice  with  voice,  to 
thank  God  for  this  defeat  of  tyranny,  and  for 
this  glorious  victory  gained  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
a  privilege  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject  and 
yet  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  do  so  with  some  amount  of  regret  because 
I  occupy  another's  place.  It  is  not  my  fault 
and  not  his  fault,  but  it  is  a  little  bit  the  fault ! 
of  the  excellent  good  sense  of  the  people  of  i 
Lambeth,  because  it  was  they,  who  by  their 
operationB  in  laet  summer,  put  under  the! 
lash  of  the  whipper-in  of  the  House  of  Com- 1 
mens,  that  true  friend  of  freedom,  and  of  the 
working  people's  rights,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes.  I 
It  is  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 


House  which  prevents  his  being  here  io-nig^t. 
And  therefore  I  have  been  asked  to  address  you 
It  is  just  three  years  ago  that  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  taking  part  in  this  very  building  with 
Mr.  Hughes  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  that 
was  called  together  to  commemorate  and  to 
rqjoioe  in  the  Proclamation  of  PresidentLinooln 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  as  a  War  Measure. 
Those  were  dark  days,  in  some  respects  sad 
days,  and  clouds  were  over  the  sides  and  our 
hearts  were  somewhat  heavy  because  the 
prospect  was  at  any  rate  overcast.  But  now 
the  storm  has  gone  by,  and  the  victory  has 
been  gained.  We  now  see  the  United  States 
of  America  no  longer  half  slave  and  half 
free,  but  wholly  and  entirely  free.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  victories  whish  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  are  told  sometimes 
that  negroes  are  only  a  sort  of  half-men.  I 
was  staying  in  Manchester  with  a  friend  of 
mine  not  veiy  long  ago,  and  he  had  a  negro  in 
his  house — a  negro  as  black  as  my  hat^  and 
that  negro  happened  to  be  a  Bishi^,  to  the 
honour  of  England's  Church  be  it  said.  And 
he  said  to  me.  Do  you  know  what  that  black 
Bishop  did  the  other  day  when  he  was  with 
me  P  he  spoke  at  a  large  Missionary  Meeting 
in  the  momingi  he  preadied  in  the  evening; 
when  he  cune  home  that  night  he  waa  correc- 
ting his  proof  sheets  of  a  translation  of  part  of 
the  Scriptures  into  one  of  the  African  langua- 
ages,  and  he  was  going  to  speak  at  another 
meeting  on  the  next  day.  To  which  I  replied. 
Very  well,  if  that  is  the  case  I  should  be  veiy 
sorry  to  pit  my  white  brains  against  his  black 
ones.  But  Sir,  it  is  not  only  negro  slaveiif  that 
has  been  got  rid  of,  it  has  been  all  slavery, 
because  it  was  not  only  negroes  who  were  in 
bondage  in  the  United  States,  it  was  eveiy 
single  man  who  had  the  slightest  drop  of  black 
blood  in  his  veins.  But  a  still  greater  triumph 
has  been  won  because  a  stop  has  been  put 
to  the  advancement  a  power  which  de- 
sired to  spread  slavery  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  new  world,  and  not 
only  did  they  maint>Biu  that  they  wished  for 
negro  slavery,  but  all  kinds  cf  slavery, 
for  I  have  seen,  and  have  at  the  present  in 
my  possession,  extracts  from  the  papers  of 
Richmond  and  Charleston,  maintaining  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  negro  slavery  alooe, 
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that  there  is  notiiing  bat  dayery  in  the 
generality  term,  and  that  if  it  is  true  that  negro 
darery  was  good,  so  it  was  alflo  trae  that 
slavery  of  all  persons  who  were  poor,  and  of 
what  we  call  the  lower  olasses,  was  good  under 
certain  ciroomstances.  That  was  the  system 
which  some  people  in  this  country  had  a  sym- 
pathy for ;  that  was  the  system  which  some 
of  them  desired  to  trinmph.  But  the  working- 
classes  of  England  were  heart  and  soul,  to  their 
eternal  honour,  with  the  cause  of  the  North. 
This  abolition  of  slavery  can  have  but  one 
effect  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  to 
strengthen  America's  hands  and  to  make 
her  greater  and  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before.  Some  old  politicians  tremble  yery 
much  at  that  prospect;  they  wanted  very 
much  to  see  a  little  division,  and  then  there 
would  be  perpetual  squabbling.  But  they 
wni  probably  be  deprived  of  that  little  game 
which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  they  will 
have  to  doal  with  one  great  countxy.  And 
now  I  ask  is  there  anything  so  very  dreadful 
in  this  prospect  P  America  is  a  republic,  and 
we  are  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  change.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the 
basis  of  both  but  freedom  ?  and  freedom  being 
the  basis  of  both,  then  they  are  the  same 
things  under  different  forms,  and  not  hostile 
and  contending  systems.  What  lies  at  the 
base  of  American  fireedom,  if  it  be  not  our 
own  English  laws  and  our  own  English  liberty  ? 
Wherever  American  laws  have  sway  and  wher- 
ever her  flag  flies,  there  is  spoken  England's 
mother  tongue,  and  there  is  carried,  still 
better,  the  great,  and  progressive,  and  Chris- 
tian civilization  of  England.  Are  we  to 
tremble  at  such  a  prospect  as  this  P  Are  not 
the  people  of  England  rather  to  thank  God 
and  to  take  courage  P  Are  they  not  rather 
to  say  God  speed  to  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  P  Shall  they  not 
rather  say  to  them.  People  of  America,  may 
peace,  may  prosperity,  in  all  the  fullness  of 
their  blessings,  be  completely  restored 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  your 
mighty' -dominion;  and  say,  Ma/  all  your 
federated  States  rally  again  in  peace  and  in 
happiness  around  that  good  old  flag  which 
the  hand  of  immortal  Washington  planted, 
and  which  waa  saved  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Let  each  one  of  the  dtisensy  to  whatever 
state  he  may  belong,  whether  it  be  upon  the 
Atlantic  or  on  the  Pacific,  whether  it  be 
washed  by  the  North  Lakes  or  by  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf,  repeat  from  his  heart  these  noble 
words  of  Daniel  Webster,  "I  know  no  North, 
I  know  no  South,  I  know  only  my  Country." 
And  why  should  we  wish  them  this  P  not  be- 
cause they  are  great,  not  because  their  mate* 
rial  wealth  increases;  still  less  should  we 
desire  it  to  be  accomplished  by  a  crafty 
policy  or  by  the  brutal  force  of  arms,  but 
all  this  we  may  wish  them  from  our  veiy 
hearte,  because  to-day  and  henceforth  their 
Institutions  rest  without  reserve,  upon  the 
eternal  foundations  of  Justice  and  of  Liberty, 
because  now  they  recognise  those  sacred 
principles  ae  the  common  heritage  of  all 
mankind,  without  distinction  of  class  or  of 
creed,  or  of  colour;  because  now  the  glory  of 
their  free  constitution  is  for  ever  cleansed 
from  the  curse  and  crime  of  slavery. 

The  Chairman  : — ^Before  we  put  this  Beso- 
lutionto  the  Meeting,  Professor  Leone  Levi 
will  say  a  few  words. 

PsorsssoR  Leone  Levi  spoke  aa  follows : — 
I  esteem  it  a  high  honour  in  being  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  great 
meeting  for  an  object  so  noble  and  cheering 
as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
Accustomed  to  look  into  the  economical  con- 
dition of  this  and  other  countries,  I  own  I 
always  felt  sincere  sorrow  in  contemplating 
the  character  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact. 
A  large  part  of  the  population,  4,000,000  in 
31,000,000 and  an  extensive  portion  of  territory 
as  much  as  600,000  square  miles  were  doomed 
to  comparative  unfrnitfolness  in  consequence 
of  the  degrading  institution  of  slavery.  We 
spoke  of  the  prosperity,  the  wealth  and  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  when 
we  looked  into  particulars,  oh,  what  differ- 
ence there  was  between  the  various  states. 
In  the  free  all  was  life  and  activity.  There, 
morals  and  intelligence,  commerce,  manufac- 
ture, navigation,  and  agriculture  all  grew 
apace.  In  the  slave  states  there  were  un- 
doubted signs  of  a  moral  blight  under  which 
nothing  could  flourish,  t  am  sure  it  was  an 
eoonomioal  blunder  to  maint^iiin  any  great 
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indnstiy  by  slaye  labour.  Slave  labonr  is 
more  ooetly  than  free  labour  and  far  less 
efficient.  And  now  that,  thank  God,  all  the 
dradgeiy  part  of  human  labour  can  be  per- 
formed by  machinery,  no  industry  can  thrire 
unleeB  the  labourers  are  free,  intelligent  and 
willing  workers.  Happily  there  is  no  discord- 
ance between  what  is  absolutely  right  and 
whBt  is  economically  good  and  profitable. 
The  more  we  recog^nise  the  great  fact  that 
man  is  made  in  God's  own  image  the  more 
do  we  endeavour  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
human  nature,  and  to  raise  man,  of  whatever 
odour  and  race,  to  the  place  for  which  God 
has  designed  him,  the  more  real  substantial 
and  permanent  progress  we  shall  make.  The 
legal  position  of  so  large  a  class  was  moreover 
degrading  in  the  extreme.  I  blushed  for  my 
fellow-men  when  reading  the  decisions  of 
learned  judges  as  to  the  incompetency  of 
slaves  to  contract  as  to  the  e£fect  of  purchases 
and  sales  of  human 'beings.  I  felt  that  it  was 
imposing  a  dire  sacrifice  on  men  of  such  high 
character  as  the  American  judges  to  make 
them  treat  intelligent  human  souls,  as  if  they 
were  no  more  than  bales  of  cotton  or  casks  of 
sugar.  In  the  eye  of  tlie  law  there  ought  to 
be  no  difference  of  persons,  no  monopoly  of 
rights,  no  superiority  of  claims  between  man 
and  man.  It  was  degrading  the  courts  of 
justice  by  making  them  the  instruments 
for  perpetrating  the  greatest  acts  of  social  op- 
pression. But  all  this  is  now  ended.  A  new  era 
of  freedom  has  at  last  dawned  on  the  American 
horizon.  Henceforth  the  rights  of  labour  will 
be  recognized  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
A  labourer  whether  bladk  or  white  will  be  able 
to  demand  fkir  and  lawful  wages  for  his  daily 
work  and  will  be  able  to  seek  the  best  market 
Ibr  his  labour,  moring  about  freely  from  State 
to  State  wherever  he  has  the  best  chance  of 
getting  good  employment.  Henceforth  the 
school  will  be  open  to  all,  and  those  means  of 
improvement  which  have  put  the  Northem 
States  of  America  on  a  high  scale  of  intelligence 
ftnd  moral  elevation  will  be  extended  to  the 
Southern  States  also.  And  need  I  say  that 
the  Church  itself  will  at  last  recognise  the  fact 
that  in  the  eye  of  God  there  is  no  respect  of 
peraons,  the  same  deetuiies  awaiting  the 
hnmas  iodI  to  whatever  race  ml  colour  he 


may  belong.  Thus  opened  to  every  eoonomi- 
cal,  social  and  religious  improvement,  we 
shall  see  those  States  which  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted the  tide  of  progress  taking  their  places 
in  fair  competition  with  their  successful  rivals, 
and  European  settlers  will  find  New  Orleans, 
Virginia  and  Carolina  as  attractive  as  New 
York,  Boston  and  Ohio.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury will  ever  be  marked  for  its  achievements 
in  physical  science,  for  its  advance  in  education 
and  for  the  consolidation  of  states  under  free 
and  progressive  institution.  Thankful  should 
we  be  that  another  great  triumph  has  thus 
been  realized,  a  triumph  second  to  none  in 
moral  greatness,  second  to  none  as  witnessing 
to  the  energy  of  truth.  All  honour  to  the 
United  States  of  America!  Glad  indeed  should 
we  be  that  a  land  supremely  blessed  with  every 
variety  of  natural  gifts,  a  land  which  has  long 
been  the  refuge  of  the  forlorn  and  the  home  of 
the  industrious  from  all  nations  has  now 
pre-eminently  become  the  land  of  freedom. 

The  Cha^ibm an  : — ^It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  "That  this  Meeting  reverently  and 
gratefully  acknowledges  that,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  crime  and  withering 
curse  of  chattel  slavery— first  introduced  by 
England  into  her  transatlantic  colonies,  and 
then  perpetuated  by  the  fundamental  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America— has, 
by  the  recent  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  been  rendered  illegal,  and  for 
ever  hereafter  prohibited  throughout  those 
United  States.  And  this  Meeting  tenden  its 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  friends  of  fr«e- 
dom  in  America  upon  the  occasion  of  thi^ 
gratifying  and  signal  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  humanity;  recognising  m 
fh{»  auspicious  assimilation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britam 
a  new  and  enduring  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  nations."  Those  of  you  who  approve 
of  that  Besolution  will  hold  up  your  hands. 
If  there  be  any  on  the  other  side  they  will 
hold  up  their  hands.  [The  show  of  hands 
were  then  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
Besolution.]  As  I  was  about  to  pot  this  fie- 
solution  to  the  Meeting,  I  was  raqnested  by 
an  American  present,  Br.  Holfarook  of  Neir 
York,  that  he  night  just  have  an  opportunity 
of  saying  two  or  three  words  in  leoognitioD. 
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Db.  Holbbook  : — am  aware  that  this  is  a 
meetmg  specially  for  Englishmen,  and  for  an 
expression  of  English  sentiment  on  thesubjeot 
of  the  Besolntion,  which  has  now  been  adopted; 
bat  as  an  American  citizen,  I  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  sajing  two  or  three  words  in 
response  to  the  sentiments  of  this  Besolation. 
which  has  now  been  so  unanimouslj  passed 
in  this  Hall.  This  past  vear  1865  will  erer  be 
memorable,  not  only  in  the  historic  annals  of 
the  American  Union,  bnt  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  for  the  close  of  the  most  gigantic  ciyil 
war  of  which  we  hare  any  account  in  the 
records  of  history.  Whether  we  consider  the 
rast  extent  of  country  over  which  it  extended, 
or  the  vastness  of  the  qnestions  which  were  at 
issue,  or  the  amount  of  money,  and  of  blood - 
that  was  expended  in  the  straggle,  not  only 
will  it  be  memorable  for  the  close  of  that  war, 
but  it  will  also  be  memorable  for  the  over- 
throw  of  that  fundamental  heresy  in  all 
governments,  that  which  will  be  iatal  to  any 
government — ^to  the  British  government  as 
weU  as  to  the  American  government — ^that  a 
part  of  a  great  nation  has  aright  to  withdraw 
with  or  without  cause  at  its  pleasure  from  its 
responsibility  to  the  rest.  That  heresy  has 
been  for  ever  put  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  especially  will  the  year  1866 
be  memorable  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  to  which  the  Besolution  that  has  now 
been  adopted,  refers.  To  what?  The  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  over  all  that  broikd  land. 
In  a  moment  as  it  were  and  unexpectedly  to 
multitudes,  the  chains  have  fallen  from  the 
limbs  of  four  millions  of  human  beings  that 
have  been  held  hitherto  in  the  most  degrading 
bondage,  and  well  may  the  friends  of  Consti- 
tutional liberty  and  of  humanity  throughout 
the  world,  congratulate  themselves  on  this 
f^iecious  event ;  but  especially  may  the  citi- 
Kens  of  Great  Britain  congratulate  themselves 
and  their  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  at  the 
aooompliahment  of  this  great  event.  Great 
Britain,  who  years  ago  led  the  way  in  striking 
the  chains  from  the  limbs  of  800,000  slaves  in 
her  dominions  and  proclaiming  that  thenceforth 
the  foot  of  a  slave  should  not  stand  on  British 
soil.  Well  may  you  rejoice  my  friends  that 
yoor  brethren  across  the  Atiantio— citizens  of 
that  great  nation  of  the  same  language,  the 


same  literature,  the  same  religion  as  your  own, 
that  they  can  now  take  up  the  same  boast  and 
say,  that  from  the  great  Lakes  in  the  north 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
west,  there  is  not  a  slave.  It  has  long  been, 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  boast  of  Britons,  and  their 
just  and  laudable  boast  that  wherever  the  flag 
of  Britain  floats,  it  floats  over  free  soil.  And 
to-day  let  us  rejoice  that  we  can  adopt  the 
language  of  one  of  our  national  popular  airs, 
and  gay  that  henceforth  «the  star  spangled 
banner  in  triumph  shall  wave  o'er  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  And 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  remains  but  that 
these  two  great  nations,  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  earth  in  many  respects,  these  two  great 
representatives  of  constitutional  liberty,  what 
remains  but  that  they  should  henceforth 
cherish  the  most  kindly  feeling  towards  each 
other  and  rejoice  in  each  other's  prosperity 
and  welfiire.  Why  should  there  be  any  jea- 
lousy? Why  should  there  be  any  rivalry- 
except  the  rivalry  to  do  good,  between  these 
two  brave  nations.  It  is  a  false  patriotism 
that  teaches  us  to  say  *<  our  ccontzy,  right  or 
wrong."  It  is  a  fklse  patriotism  that  teaches 
us  that  all  other  nations  are  naturally  anta- 
gonists of  our  own,  enemies  of  our  own,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  other  nations  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  prosperity  of  our  own.  Under 
the  constitution  that  God  has  ordained  the 
highest  wel&ra.of  the  individual  is  consistent 
and  only  consistent  with  the  highest  welfare 
of  his  fellows  around  him,  we  see  that  the  same 
principle  holds  good  in  families  and  in  any 
great  community  and  the  same  principle  holds 
good  on  a  still  larger  scale  among  nations ; 
the  prosperity  of  one  is  the  prosperity  of 
all.  Let  us  then  rejoice  in  whatever  in 
either  country  tends  to  elevate  humanity. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  whatever  in  either  coun- 
try tends  to  develope  the  powers  of  humanity, 
tends  to  vindicate  human  rights  and  human 
privileges,  assured  that  sooner  or  later  the 
beneficial  influence  will  be  felt  in  our  own 
country  and  aU  over  the  world.  And  now  my 
friends  let  each  of  us  henceforth  do  right  j  let 
each  of  these  two  great  nations  do  right  and  it 
is  not  possible  that  any  collision  should  ooouc 
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befeireeD  them— let  each  reaolTe  to  piinnie  the 
light,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  onprinoipled 
politiciaDS  or  meo  in  any  station  to  inyolye 
these  two  great  nations  in  war — a  war  that 
would  neoessarily  be  injurious  to  both— a  war 
that  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  world  I  awar 
between  these  two  great  free,  intelligent 
christian  nations  would  be  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  the  age  in  which  we  lire.  The 
emancipation  of  the  slaTes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  hsa  devolTed  upon  that  nation  for 
which  I  speak  to-night.  The  solution  of  the 
most  gigantic  problem — ^the  greatest  problem 
that  was  ever  submitted  to  any  nation  :  these 
four  milliona  of  Freed-men — ^what  shall  be 
done  with  them  ?  Can  they  be  evangelised  ? 
Can  they  be  raised  to  ezgoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  that  great  Bepub- 
lie?  For  myself  I  believe  they  can.  (Hear» 
hear.)  There  are  great  diffioultiee  in  the  way ; 
some  of  them  you  apprehend  and  some  of  them 
you  do  not— difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
complex  nature  of  our  institutions — difficul- 
ties growing  out  of  the  selfishness  and  wicked- 
ness of  men  both  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South,  but  I  believe  that  all  those  difficulties 
can  be  overcome— I  believe  they  will  be  over- 
come, and  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end 
all  earnest  workers,  all  philanthropists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  now  addressuig 
themselves  with  a  seal  that  is  worthy  of  all 
praise — and  if  I  had  time  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  something  they  are  doing,  but  I  have  not. 
I  only  say  that  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  sympathy  which  you  have  expressed 
for  us  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed.  We  thank  you,  and  through  you,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  for  all  they  have  done 
to  augment  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  ele- 
vating, and  saving,  and  enfranchising  this 
race  of  coloured  Freed-men.  And  now  let  me 
say  in  conclusion— for  I  oould  talk  by  the  hour 
on  this  snbrject  if  there  was  time— that  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  that  would  so  tend  to  cement 
the  bonds  of  peace  and  friendship  between 
these  two  great  nations  as  such  acts  of  inter- 
national benevolence  as  were  manifested  by 
the  Americans  when  they  sent  in  the  time  of 
your  distress,  £200,000  to  relieve  your  suffer- 
ing pooK^  mean  £200,000  to  aid  your  soffinnng 
iMoaahira  opcntivea;  and  tba  £60,000  or 


£60,000  (to  be  greatly  angmented  no  doubt) 
which  you  are  now  sending  across  the  AUantio 
to  help  us  to  elevate  and  save  the  Freed-men. 

The  Chatbman  :  There  is  another  resolution 
to  be  moved  and  seconded,  and  I  now  call  on 
Bev.  Dr.  Hugh  Allen  to  move  that  resolution. 

Bev.  Ds.  Hugh  Alubn: — Sir,  I  stay  not  to  ex- 
amine problems,  I  stay  not  to  argue  the  ques* 
tion  metaphysically,  I  stay  not  to  argue  the 
question  in  a  knotty  point  of  view.  I  assert 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  a  fellow  man 
a  slave.  There  is  no  law  which  has  the  right 
to  do  it — no  law  was  a  right  law  that  did  it.  It 
is  contrary  to  humanity  itself.  It  is  given  to 
man  by  his  Creator  to  defend  himself  against 
such  subjection,  and  it  is  in  itself  productive 
of  all  the  miseries  that  the  human  race  can 
be  cursed  with,  and  therefore  argue  it  I  will 
not;  the  thing  has  been  settied,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  arguing  about  it  now.  Slavery  is 
wrong  in  every  shape  and  form.  No  man,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  has  the  right  to  call 
another  man  a  slave.  No  man  had  ever  a 
right  to  buy  a  slave.  No  man  had  ever  a 
right  to  sell  a  slave.  I  deny  the  right  from 
the  begiiming  to  this  day — ^I  deny  the  right 
in  UnUne,  It  was  wrong— it  was  robbery — ^it 
was  worse  than  robbery  to  do  any  part  of  the 
business.  And,  therefore,  I  stay  not  to  tell 
the  selfish  man  who  wants  to  do  nothing,  but 
who  wants  the  black  man  to  do  everything^ 
I  stay  not  to  tell  the  lazy  person  (whoever 
that  person  may  be),  who  wants  to  have  every- 
thing  but  to  do  nothing — I  stay  not  to  re- 
monstrate with  this  person— but  I  tell 
fessor  Levi  he  may  reason  till  the  day  of  hia 
death,  but  there  are  certain  men  so  cnraed 
with  selfishness  that  you  never  oould  pea% 
suade  them  it  is  not  their  bounden  duty  to  get 
all  they  can,  but  give  nothing.  But  I  assert 
we  have  got  too  old— the  world  has  got  too 
old  for  slavery  to  exist  any  longer.  It^waa 
well  it  was  settled  in  America,  it  must  have 
been  settled  soon,  and  then  worse  than  what 
has  occurred  might  have  been  entailed.  It 
was  a  terrible  thing — the  war  was  a  dreadful 
thing— no  one  can  think  of  that  without  oall- 
ing  it  a  dreadful  war.  Tea,  the  men  who 
fought  in  it,  I  believe,  felt  as  our  own  Wel- 
lington did— the  man  that  felt  moitflerioiui 
whan  ottun  wm  ohMriag^  thioagli  mmm. 
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fought  more  bnkTttly  than  hm,  I  believe  the 
men  fix>m  the  same  blood  m  ^  great  Wanh- 
ington,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  rose  in  aims. 
The  gefteralfl  there,  I  believe  Sherman,  when 
he  was  deeolating  the  beautiful  provinces  of 
the  Sonth — Grant  when  he  was  knocking 
down,  and  destroying  the  brave  men  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Bichmond ;  I  believe  they 
all  felt  it  a  dreodfol  necessity  that  they 
shoold  do  any  such  thing,  bat  they  believed 
■lavery  to  be  sooh  a  dreadfdl  thing,  to  be  so 
indefensible,  to  be  a  sin  against  God,  and 
against  hmnanity,  and  against  the  human 
race,  and  against  reason,  that  whatever  was 
to  happen,  it  must  for  ever  be  put  down.  Let 
not  anyone  go  from  this  meeting  supposing 
that  any  speaker  on  this  platform  imagines 
that  this  meeting  is  contrary  to  the  real 
feeling  of  this  country.  Let  no  one  leave 
this  room — ^let  no  member  of  the  press 
put  it  down  in  any  paper  that  any  gen- 
tleman on  this  platform  imagines  that  the 
business,  that  the  obj  ect  of  this  meeting  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  real  interest  of  England — 
yea,  to  the  real  opinion  of  England.  For  what 
do  I  read,  sir,  when  Parliament  was  opened — 
the  Queen  delivered  her  speech — all  know 
that  it  was  composed  by  the  whole  Cabinet^ 
now  in  that  speech— you  know  that  that 
speech  is  the  speeoh  of  the  Prime  Minister— 
now  in  that  Tery  speech^  when  her  Majesty 
refers  to  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
America,  she  uses  words  to  this  effect:  *<I 
also  thank  God  that  the  termination  of  this  war 
has  been  the  downfall  of  slavery."  Though, 
tor,  in  the  heat  of  debate — and  the  newspa- 
pera  are  just  as  liable  to  debate  as  other  peo- 
.  pie — and  to  make  mistakes  as  other  peo- 
ple—there may  be  debate,  as  there  is  in  dif- 
ferent things  in  England — there  is  debate  in 
different  departments  in  this  country,  and 
therefore,  although  there  may  be  some  wrong 
▼iew  taken  in  these  debates,  the  heart  of 
England  was  never  with  Slavery — ^the  heart 
of  England  detests  slaveiy.  There  was  an 
opinion  in  the  country  that  the  war  did  not 
oommenoe  to  abolish  slavery.  That  was 
wrong  because  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
for  the  express  purpose  of  confining  slavery 
within  certain  limits*  But  still  they  did  not 
Me  that^  bui  looked  upon  the  warwitii  a 


prejudiced  eye.  Let  not  this  meeting  en- 
dorse that  sentiment  England,  from  its 
nobles  to  its  working-men,  detests,  detested, 
and  ever  will  detest  slavery.  And  have  we 
not  witnessed  what  England  have  done- 
have  they  not  emancipated  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics—have  they  not  passed  the  Beform  Bill 
— ^have  they  not  freed  their  own  slaves  at 
the  cost  of  twenty  millions  of  money  paid 
down— have  they  -not  abolished  the  Com 
Laws,  and  will  they  not  soon  abolish  every- 
thing that  is  oppressive  yet  I  have  faith  in 
my  country.  I  have  fiuth  in  my  countrymen. 
Let  it  not  go  forth  from  this  meeting  that  we 
are  at  all  antagonistic  to  the  opinion  of  this 
country  when  rightly  expressed.  I  feel  as- 
sured of  it  that  England  is  still  great,  glorious 
and  free,  and  the  lover  of  everything  that  is 
great,  glorious,  and  free.  Sir,  there  have 
been  expressions  used  to-night  as  if  Eng- 
land and  America  could  ever  be  enemies. 
They  cannot  be  antagonists.  Why,  look 
just  a  little  before  the  war,  even  when  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  was  in  office,  our  Prinoe  of 
Wales  went  to  America  quite  a  boy,  and  see 
the  ovation  that  awaited  him;  and  nmrk  the 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  every  lady 
and  gentieman  in  all  the  different  streets,  and 
they  were  these:  "We  love  the  mother 
and  we  honour  the  son."  Now,  rir,  I  have 
high  faith  in  my  country's  love  of  liberty, 
and  I  have  faith  in  America's  love  of  Eng- 
land. The  press  are  mistaken  again — ^the 
press  talk  of  coquetting  between  France  and 
America.  Oh!  that  is  done  more  for  political 
convenience— that  is  done  from  mere  diplo- 
matic convenience,  that  is  all — ^it  is  diplo- 
matic manoeuvring;  they  understand  one  an- 
other well,  but  I  tell  you  that  the  head 
and  soul  of  America,  is  not  opposed  to  this 
country.  1  believe  it  is  impossible.  Are 
they  not  of  our  blood  ?  Do  they  not  profess 
our  religion  P  Do  they  not  read  our  Bible  ? 
Do  they  not  pray  just  as  we  do.  Have  they 
not  Bible  Societies  P  Do  they  not  send  mis- 
sionaries in  swarms  abroad.  Are  they  not 
like  us,  sir,  side  by  side,  England,  America, 
in  parallel  lines.  To  fight  with  one  another 
is  like  two  brothers  g^ing  to  fight  a  duel- 
yes,  it  would  be  ten  times  worse,  for  it  would 
be  one  nation  of  brotfaerri  goiogtofi^t  a  duel 
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with  another  nation  of  brothers.  It  were  a  deed 
which,  if  it  were  possible,  I  say,  all  that  is  bad 
would  rejoice  at,  and  hell  itself  would  begin 
to  lift  ap  its  head.  I  say  that  the  thing  would 
be  the  greatest  catastrophe  the  world- ever  saw 
and  that  catastrophe  never  will  take  place. 
I  now  moye  this  resolution — will  not  speak 
too  long : — *That  whilst  this  Meeting  ofifers  its 
warmest  congratulations  to  aU  who  have  been 
faithful  to  the    cause  of  freedom  in  the 
time  of  conflict  and  trial,  it  is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  responsibility  aris- 
ing from  success.  All  past  experience  has  shewn 
that  the  effects  of  the  system  of  sUrery  remain 
long  after  the  time  of  legal  emancipation,  both 
in  the  disabilities  of  the  Freed-men  and  in  the 
spirit  of  caste  in  their  former  oppressors.  And 
this  Meeting  would  express  its  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  zealous,  enlightened  and  persistent 
efforts  of  the  true  friends  of  freedom  will,  if 
possible,  be  more  than  ever  needed  to  inculcate 
just  principles,  to  redress  wrongs,  to  relieve  the 
necessitous,  to  protect  the  defenceless,  to  care 
for  the  orphan,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  to  impart  industrial  training 
and  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  so  that  the 
peace  of  society  may  be  preserved,  and  that 
neither  selfishness,  prejudice,  nor  a  domineering 
dass  of  any  kind  may  mar  the  work  of  emanci- 
pation or  prevent  its  full  benefit  to  mankind. 
This  Meeting  therefore  cordially  approves  the 
objects  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-man*s 
Aid  Society,  and  pledges  its  energetic  support.' 

The  ChaTbilln  :»The  Rev.  Dr.  Brock  will 
second  that. 

Thb  Bky.  Wx.  Brock  Hy  dear  Sir,  I  shall 
not  pass  beyond  ten  o*olock.  (Loud  and  con- 
tinued cheering.)  See  what  you  are  doing 
—you  are  preventing  my  speaking  at  all, 
and  you  are  occupying  the  time.  Sir,  I  have 
just  two  or  three  words  to  say.  I  think  that 
the  South  does  not  regard  itself,  after  all, 
as  it  ought  to  regard  itself,  as  beaten,  and  as 
dead  beaten.  It  joined  issue,  as  we  were  told 
just  now  by  a  gentleman,  about  a  chief  corner- 
stone; well,  the  issue  was  joined  by  the  North 
on  that  point,  and  upon  that  point  the  North 
has  unquestionably  triumphed.  The  South, 
therefore,  has  nothing  left  but  to  submit,  and 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  party  who  has  been  defeated 
and  bsaten,  and  I  am  vtry  much  afnid,  and 


not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  that  with  the  reverse 
of  slavery  in  the  esteem  of  almost  every  South- 
erner high  and  low  there  will  be  a  practical 
counteraction  of  aU  the  efforts  of  that  eman- 
cipation, and  that  it  will  be  our  business,  and 
the  business  of  all  the  Freed-men*s  friends 
throughout  the  world  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
action  of  that  reverse,  otherwise.  Sir,  we  shall 
not  have,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have 
quite  so  soon  as  some  of  our  friends  imaginSi 
the  full  developement  and  consummation  of  our 
hopes.   We  must  have  no  more  unrequited 
labour  we  must  insist  upon  that.   We  must 
have  no  more  absolute  subordination,  so  that 
the  master  shall  say  to  the  servant  that  he  shall 
do  this  wheHier  he  will  or  not   We  must  have 
no  more  inevitable  ignorance.   No  more  refusal 
of  religious  worship,  no  more  negro  pews, 
Mr.  Chairman  (a  reflection  upon  the  North  as 
it  used  to  be  quite  as  much  if  not  more  than 
upon  the  South).  We  must  have  no  more  denial 
of  marriage  rights,  so  that  there  shall  be 
far  as  there  is  for  our  own  selves,  the 
husband  for  the  wife,  and  the   wife  for 
the  husband,  until  death   do  them  part 
And  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open  in  order  to 
bring  that  desirable  consummation  to  pass. 
And  we  must  have  no  more  breaking  up  of 
negro  families — we  must  keep  our  eyes  on 
that  also.   And  we  must  have  no  more  blood- 
hounds, and  all  these  things  though  they  are 
nominally  done  with  are  still  so  thoroughly 
engrained  in  all  the  habits  and  in  all  the 
proclivities — (to  use  a  word  of  these  southern 
men) — ^that  they  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
vigilant  oversight;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
North  will  do  their  work  at  all  if  General 
Howard  and  men  of  that  sort  are  not  sent  all 
over  the  South,  and  that  the  Freedmen'a 
Bureau  has  not  done  its  vrork  yet,  or  anything 
like  done  its  work.   And,  Sir,  I  warn  my 
countrymen  against  being  discomfited  and 
disheartened  by  a  thousand  failures  and  by 
reports  fhmi  the  South  of  a  good  deal  that 
will  look  antagonistio  to  our  theories  about 
free  labour  and  tree  life,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.   We  shall  have  disappointments  in  abun- 
dance, and  all  things  fhlly  and  fkirly  con* 
sidered,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  those  dis- 
appointments be  multiplied.   We  cannot  get 
back  right  from  so  grieronsy  inTetmte  and 
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wide-Bpreading  a  wrong  m  alaTery  as  soon  tm 
we  can  get  back  right  by  an  Act  of  GongresB. 
Now,  do  not  let  anyone,  when  he  takea  np 
the  paper  with  alarming  repreeentations  of 
the  state  of  the  Freed  -men  be  dismayed,  let 
him  hare  patience  enough  to  wait,  and  let 
him  haye  confidence  enongh  in  his  principles 
and  in  his  God  to  believe  that  tmth  will  work 
oat  well  in  the  long  nm,  and  work  oat  well  it 
will,  no  doabt.  Although  I  may  be  a  dismal 
prophet  to-night  in  comparison  with  some  of 
my  friends  as  to  what  the  upshot  will  be,  I 
am  a  little  onpopnlar  with  them,  for  some- 
thing was  said  with  great  truth  and  elegance, 
and  I  thought  most  admirably  said  in  every 
way,  that  whaterer  is  right  will  turn  out  to 
have  been  in  consonance  with  the  good  all 
the  world  through.  Sir,  I  desire  to  second 
the  resolution  which  my  friend,  Dr.  Allen 
has  so  most  effectively  moved.  I  did  believe 
that  the  barrier  would  go.  I  thought  it  would, 
but  that  was  a  most  capital  speech,  and  good 
advice  to  the  press,  as  well  as  g^ood  advice 
to  the  public,  and  good  advice  to  us.  And 
now,  sir,  I  will  sit  down  with  one  word 
about  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  to-night,  and  that  is  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  Jamaica,  and,  I  say,  I  have  read  every  line 
of  the  blue  books,  put  by  Mr.  Gardwell,  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  week, 
and  I  have  read  them  with  great  care ;  I 
think  I  understand  everything,  so  far  as  the 
government  is  in  possession  of  it — as  far  as 
we,  the  public,  can,  I  think  I  know  all  the 
fi^ts.  I  have  seen  private  letters,  and  no 
small  number  of  them.  I  say,  sir,  here  in 
the  presence  of  my  countrymen,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  One  who  knows  all  hearts — be- 
lieve that  man  to  have  been  innocent,  in- 
tensely innocent  of  the  charg^.  I  believe, 
that  when  all  things  shall  be  known  about 
him  and  his  history,  if  we  shall  ever  get  to 
know  all  about  it  I  believe  that  he  will  be 
ranked  amongst  the  men  whom  we  delight 
to  honour,  and  that  he  has  done  nothing  that 
some  of  the  heroes  of  our  own  country  in 
past  times  have  not  done,  and  we  have 
immortalized  them  for  theuvprocedure-— that 
he  has  said  nothing  that  has  not  in  the  spirit 
of  it  been  said  on  this  platform  a  thousand 
Umm^  and  applauded  to  the  akiw,  and  not 


one  intimation  of  sedition,  or  of  disloyalty, 
even  from  the  press  itself;  and,  sir,  so  far 
from  being  disloyal  to  his  country ;  so  far 
from  his  being  an  enemy  of  any  living  man, 
I  think  you  may  mark  upon  his  g^ve-stone, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  at  Morant  Bay,  some- 
where in  full  frontof  theplace,  where  for  twenty- 
four  hours  they  left  his  dead  body  swinging  and 
hanging,  be  that  known — ^they  not  only  hanged 
him,  but  they  had  to  proceed  to  other  means  in 
order  to  take  away  his  life;  for  so  clumsily 
was  the  whole  thing  done,  that  the  hanging 
did  not  take  away  his  life,  and  they  left  that 
body  hanging  there  for  twenty-four  hours — ^now, 
in  full  front  of  the  place  where  that  abomina- 
tion was  perpetrated,  I  would  have  put  up  some 
gravestone,  or  some  memorial,  and  I  would  put 
upon  that,  sir,  as  the  inscription  due  to  the 
man's  memory,  *'He  honoured  all  men,  he 
loved  the  brotherhood,  he  feared  God,  and  he 
honoured  the  Queen. 

Thi  Chairman  : — As  we  have  a  gentleman 
present  to  night  who  has  come  up  all  the  way 
from  Wales  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  I  think 
when.  I  mention  his  name  you  will  give  him  a 
few  minutes*  hearing— Dr.  Sandwith,  of  Kars. 

Db.  Sandwith  : — ^While  expressing  my  full 
sympathy  with  the  glorious  event  we  are  met 
to-night  to  celebrate,  I  cannot  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  very  briefly  my  own  impres- 
sions of  the  much  abused  negro.  Some  portion 
of  my  life  has  been  passed  in  a  tropical  colony ; 
not  as  a  missionary,  nor  as  a  planter,  but  as  a 
member  of  a  Colonial  Government,  in  which  posi- 
tion I  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  the  negro 
at  home.  I  will  not  follow  the  example  of  certain 
fanatics  who  look  on  that  race  as  bom  only  to 
be  beasts  of  burthen,  and  carefully  call  history 
to  prove  that  the  negro  has  been  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  either  a  tame  but  useful  savage,  or  a 
blood-thirsty  and  brutal  barbarian.  I  will  not, 
I  repeat,  be  a  fanatic,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  assert  that  he  is  as  high  a  speci- 
men of  the  human  race  as  an  Englishmen  or  a 
Frenchman.  I  believe  the  negro  to  be  inferior 
to  the  European;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
little  difference  observable  in  conduct  and  man- 
ner, (I  speak  not  of  intellect}  between  the  best 
of  the  negroes  and  the  best  of  the  whites,  or 
between  the  worst  of  the  negroes  and  the  ooou- 
panta  of  a  casual  ward  in  London.  But  an  ad- 
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mitted  inf erioritj  mmdi  to  hare  been  takMi  m 
an  argmndnt  in  favour  of  opprMnos,  mnch  ab 
a  British  ruffian  would  argue  that  he  had  a  ri^^t 
to  beat  his  wife  beeauae  she  was  the  weaker 
veaaeL  I  fully  admit  to  the  troth  of  a  common 
reproach  inceaaantly  thrown  oat  against  the  ne- 
gro, Tiz :  that  he  will  not  work  nnleaa  forced  to 
do  so;  and  this  reproachhe  aharea  with  everj  na- 
tion  on  earth.  I  admit,  too,  that  at  timea  he 
may  be  driven  to  acta  of  ferocity,  but  in  thia  at- 
tribute surely  every  candid  mind,  even  the 
members  of  that  remarkable  seientiflo  body,  the 
Anthropologieal  Society,  must  admit  that  he  ia 
far  outstripped  by  the  British  rac&— surely  the 
simple  record  of  facta  in  our  own  time,  and 
within  the  last  five  months  will  prove  thia. 
The  negro  haa  been  accused,  too^  of  licentious- 
ness.  This  charge  was  made  some  time  since 
in  St.  James*  Hal],  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Haymarket,  crowded  by  poor  creaturea  of  a 
certain  claas,  not  one  of  whom  was  black.  I 
admit  that  the  number  of  mulattoea  (most  of 
whom  are  the  natural  offspring  of  their  parenta) 
confirms,  in  a  great  measure,  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  but  these  had  surely  two  parents,  and 
both  could  not  have  been  black.  The  religious 
orgies  of  the  negro,  too,  were  quoted — ^his  hu- 
man sacrifices  in  Africa — ^by  those  who  had  for- 
gotten the  Druidical  hecatomba  of  thia  ialand. 
But  to  come  to  more  modem  timea,  the  audience 
in  St  Jamea*  Hall,  were  told  by  Captain  Pym, 
(if  he  waa  reported  aright)  that  Col.  Hobba 
actually  prayed  with  his  victims  at  the  gallows  1 
Could  we  see  at  Dahomey  a  more  dismal  reli- 
gious orgie  than  this  ?  What  a  sight  for  a  Bri- 
tish colony,  this  pious  functionary,  clothed  in 
scarlet,  turning  up  his  eyes  to  his  Moloch  Gk>d, 
while  his  struggling  victims  swung  from  the 
gibbet  in  convulsions.  But  the  great  difficulty 
that  we  Anglo-Saxons  have  to  encounter  both 
here  and  in  America,  is  to  realize  the  fact  that 
these  swarthy  human  beings  are,  after  all,  our 
fellow  subjects,  entitled  to  the  same  citizen 
rights  as  ourselves.  Thank  Qod  the  first  great 
step  has  been  taken — ^they  are  no  longer  slaves. 
Still  the  old  slave-holding  spirit  is  alive  amongst 
us,  in  both  hemi^heres,  and  would  deny  these 
ooloured  men  even  the  protection  of  the  law. 
If  such  injuatioe  be  perpetrated,  it  will  inevit- 
ably  recoil  on  the  perpetrators.  For  how  do 
mattos  stand.   Thweare  Tat  tropical  poiaia 


aiona  that  mast  needs  be  peopled  by  blaok  man. 
We  cannot  exterminate  them  and  replace  them 
by  our  own  race,  aa  we  are  doing  in  Australia. 
We  cannot  make  a  home  of  the  tropics,  and 
therefore  we  must  needs  consent  to  recognise 
these  swarthy  milliaus  as  free  fellow  subjeots, 
otherwise  we  ar«  bound  to  keep  up  a  largo 
military  oaste  to  govern  these  black  races  des- 
potically, and  these  soldiers  will  be  a  standing 
menace  to  our  own  liberties.  Already  Htm  are 
symptoma  of  the  danger.  We  heard  but  lately 
of  a  portion  of  the  British  army  engaged  in  a 
campaign  against  unarmed  peaaanta,  where  no 
soldiers  were  wounded,  but  where  British  offi- 
cers in  their  despatohes  wrote  in  a  style  to 
make  brave  men  blush  for  the  honour  of  Elng- 
land.  But  the  worst  feature  of  all  ia  the  fact 
that  these  outrages  have  been  approved  of  by 
a  large  class  in  England,  a  class  dead  to  every 
feeling  of  Justice  and  humanity,  whose  sympa- 
thy with  despotic  power  and  lawless  authority 
is  such  that  they  are  evidently  ready  to  give  up 
the  libertiea  our  forefathers  won  for  ub.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  tiie  danger  to  be  feared  by  us, 
and  the  Americans  will,  I  tnurt,  take  warning 
from  the  events  in  Jamaica,  and  beware  how 
they  leave  the  power  in  the  hands  of  ex-slave- 
holders. Otherwise,  though  slavery  may  offi- 
cially be  crushed,  it  will  inevitably  start  up  in 
some  new  and  noxious  form. 

The  Chaiuuk  : — ^Before  I  put  this  Reso- 
lution will  you  listen  for  a  few  moments  to  » 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  hav« 
always  been  the  foremost  among  the  best 
friends  of  the  slave.  Mr.  John  Hodgkin  will 
say  a  few  words. 

Ms.  John  HonoKiir At  this  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  the  kindest  thing  which  I  can  do 
is  in  a  few  short  words  to  say  that  I  cordially 
agree  with  the  purport  of  the  Resolution 
whioh  has  been  already  moved  and  suppor- 
ted. With  its  purport  I  will  cordially  con- 
cui^whether  in  one  organization  or  an* 
other,  I  want  to  endeavour  to  do  my  portion 
in  snoconring  brave  men,  and  Freed-men, 
whether  our  own  or  of  other  countries,  but 
especially  the  Freed-men  of  America,  be* 
cause  I  consider  that  that  was  the  original 
object  for  whioh  this  Society  was  formed,  and 
I  trost  that  those  duties  whioh  belong  to  us 
seBnglklunQo,  will  not  bele«oaredibrwiCb* 
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ngud  to  oor  fellow  sabjeoti  in  Jamaioa.  I 

maintiiiin  that  we  ahonld  regard  that  this  is 
not  ft  question  of  mere  philanthropy  bat  of 
positiye  jostico— it  is  the  payment  of  a  debt 
which  we  owe—^vat,  because  we  took  slavery 
to  Amerioa.  And  we  owe  a  debt  in  the 
second  place,  because  our  example  led  them 
to  some  of  those  measures  of  abolition  which 
produced  the  war.  We  owe  a  further  debt  on 
account  of  her  large  generosity  to  us  for  Ire- 
land and  Lancashire;  and  we  also  owe  it  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  yet  to  be  wrought  out  in 
Cuba  and  in  Brasil  $  for  if  the  problem  which 
our  American  brethren  are  so  nobly  solving, 
and  which,  probably,  without  our  help  they 
will  complete,  it  is  our  privilege  if  it  is  only 
to  put  a  drop  into  the  bucket.  If  that  be 
well  solved,  I  think  we  may  consider  that 
slavery  will  shortly  oeaae^  both  in  Gaba  and 
Brazil. 

Thx  Chaulman  :— I  will  not  read  the  Beso- 
lution  again.  You  have  heard  it  read.  Those 
of  you  who  approve  of  it  will  hold  up  your 
hands.  If  any  are  on  the  other  side  they  will 
hold  up  their  hands.  [Carried  unanimously.] 

J.  SsTCOumT,  Esq. ; — Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  now  to  request  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our 
Chairman.  "That  the  best  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  given  to  Hr.  Scott,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  taking  the  Chair."  (Cheers.) 

Tbc  Chaibman: — ^Ladies  and  gentlemen; 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  listened  to  the 
speeches  to-night,  and  for  the  support  you 
have  rendered  me.  I  am  an  An ti- Slavery 
man  to  the  back-bone,  and  my  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  first  friends  of  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Society,  and  I  hope  to  maintain  those 
principles  to  my  dying  day. 

In  placing  before  our  readers  the  above  ver- 
batim report  of  this  great  meeting,  we  are 
instructed  to  inform  them,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society  for  one  moment  to  relax  its 
eiforts  on  behalf  of  the  Freed-men  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  strong  appeal,  however, 
is  now  made  on  behalf  of  our  suffering  fellow 
subjects  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  For  these 
distressed  and  suffering  people  a  separate  fund 
hatbeencpened.  Itkobnouthattha^nanay. 


contributed  for  American  Freed-men  must  be 
regarded  as  saored  for  the  olijeet  contemplated 
by  the  donors.  An  urgent  appeal  ih  therefore 
made  to  the  friends  of  humanity  on  behalf  of 
both  these  funds.  Contributions  may  be  paid 
into  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  A  Co.'s,  Bankers^ 
Lombard  Street,  or  to  Dr.  Frederick  Tomkins, 
Library  Chambera,  8,  Tanfield  Courts  Inner 
Temple,  E.G. 

Macsdonian  Car.— The  great  want  of  the 
coloured  people  in  this  portion  of  the  State  is 
Schools,  Schools,  SCHOOLS.  They  have  a 
great  eagerness  to  improve  their  intellectual 
faculties;  and  they  do  not  so  much  desire 
donations  to  aid  them,  as  that  teachers  should 
come  among  them  who  will  be  protected  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  blacks 
will  take  a  laudable  pride  in  paying  the  teaoh- 
ers,  and  supporting  the  schoolsb  Over  and 
over  again,  they  have  assured  me  that  they 
can  support  themselves  by  their  own  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  educate  their  children, 
if  they  can  procure  the  teachevB.  They  have 
repeatedly  said  all  they  want  at  present  is  to 
acquire  a  suffioienoy  of  knowledge  to  judge  of 
political  matters,  and  bide  their  time  for  the 
right  of  suffrage,— A  right  that  is  as  sure  to 
come  in  my  opinion  as  that  the  negro  will 
be  an  inhabitant  of  this  country.  The 
blacks  ask  nothing  more  than  that  their 
contracts  shall  be  recognized,  and  a  fair  com- 
pensation paid  them  for  their  labour.  They 
are  not  dissatisfied  with  their  situation,  nor 
do  the  mass  of  them  entertain  bitter  feelings 
towards  their  late  masters :  they  are  willing 
to  let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  look  to  the 
present  for  that  justice  that  is  due  to  them.  But 
the  almost  universal  cry  is, "  Send  us  teachers^ 
we  will  pay  them."  Let  them  come  with 
proper  protection  from  Government,  and  the 
first  step  is  then  taken  to  elevate  the  black 
race.  I  can  refer  to  several  localities  where 
schools  can  be  kept  up,  and  the  coloured 
people  will  take  a  pride  in  paying  all  expenses* 
— C.  T.  C.  Dkaks,  Jonesborough,  Tenn« 

Anothsr  cargo  of  slaves  from  Africa,  it  is 
said,  has  been  landed  on  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Some  of  them 
were  seised  by  the  aathorities»  bat  aftarwarda. 
ghw  np  tothaalflivainidan. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

AxL  orders  and  enqairies  conctsming  Adver- 
tiBementa,  or  other  busineas  connected  with 
this  Magazine,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
ABLI88  Andrews,  7,  Duke  Street,  Blooms- 
bury. 

Wb  find  it  impossible  to  make  room  for  the 
cash  received  and  reported  daring  the  oar- 
rent  month ;  it  will  be  acknowledged  (and 
a  copy  of  the  Frkbd-Man  sent)  in  the  April 
number. 

MAECH,  1866. 

**  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
United  States,  after  terminating  snccessfolly 
the  severe  straggle  in  which  they  were  so  long 
engaged,  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  s^rmpathies  and 
congratnlations  of  this  coontiy,  which  has 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  its  abhorenoe 
of  an  institation  repugnant  to  every  feeUng  of 
justice  and  humanity. — Queen  Viotobia. 

We  inyite  the  special  and  careful 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Fbbed- 
Man  to  the  notice  of  the  great  Meeting 
in  Exeter  Hall,  of  which  we  furnish  a 
verbatim  report  in  our  present  number. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Freed- 
Men*s  Aid  Society  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  after  careful  and  pro- 
longed deliberation,  the  constituency 
of  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  by  a 
large  majority  resolved  to  add  the 
words  "British  and  Foreign"  before 
the  hitherto  well-known  title  of  the 
Society.  This  was  done,  not  with  the 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Society ; 
but  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  scope^and  field  of  its 
philanthropy.  It  is  felt  by  the  wannest 
Mends  of  the  American  coloured  people 


that  our  coloured  fellow-subjects  have 
even  stronger  claims  upon  our  sympathy 
than  the  fireed-people  of  America.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  such 
comparison.  It  is  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, we  believe,  at  the  present 
moment  to  favour  and  redeem  the 
African  race.  This  is  becoming  an 
universal  conviction.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  eulogy  upon  the  late  great  and 
ever-to-be-honoured  Premier,  in  his 
speech  on  the  22nd  ultimo,  says — 
"There  was  another  topic  of  life -long 
interest  to  Lord  Palmerston,  most 
thoroughly  national  in  its  character, 
most  vitally  associated  with  Fnglish 
history,  which  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  mention  on  this  occasion.  I 
mean  the  deep  and  unfailing  interest 
which  at  all  times  and  in  every  position 
Lord  Palmerston  took  and  exhibited, 
not  by  words  merely,  but  by  actions,  in 
the  fate  of  that  unhappy  race,  the 
African,  whose  history  is,  for  the  most 
part,  written  only  in  blood  and  tears. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  needless  to  go  back 
upon  details.  Happily,  as  there  is 
nothing  more  truly  brilliant,  there  is 
also  nothing  more  conspicuous  or  better 
known  in  his  career  than  that,  in 
every  step  of  negotiation  and  of  policy, 
the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  voice  of 
Lord  Palmerston  were  ever  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  that  down-trodden,  but,  we 
trust,  at  length  rising  race." 

These  are  weighty  and  eloquent 
words,  and  it  affords  the  friend  of  the 
negro  unspeakable  pleasure  to  listen  to 
them  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Wonld 
that  the  old  hatred  were  everywhere 
eradicated  or  at  least  subdued !  Wonld 
Uiat  there  had  been  no  such  insane  and 
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▼icked  oppresBions  as  those  which  the 
defenders  of  Southern  slaveholders  and 
American  slavery  endeavour  to  extenu- 
ate I  We  should  have  heen  glad  indeed 
if  Jamaica  had  not  needed  our  sympathy, 
our  advocacy  and  our  help.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  condenm  the  whole  of  the 
white  population  of  that  Island.  But 
the  sighs,  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  the 
fugitive  and  murdered  are  to  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  some  one.  When  the 
Great  Searcher  shall  make  inquisition 
of  blood,  upon  whom  shall  the  crimson 
stain  of  murder  rest?  With  bitter 
regret  we  say  the  guilt  is  with  the  white 
man,  who  from  his  position  and  power, 
should  have  been  the  firm  and  conscien- 
tious protector  of  a  newly  enfranchised, 
comparatively  ignorant  and  an  unpro- 
tected race. 

To  the  rescue  of  these  poor  people 
we  must  come.  Not  only  do  they  claim 
from  us  present  relief  in  the  midst  of 
i^eir  heart  rending  sorrow  and  losses ; 
but  philanthropy — British  philanthropy 
— and  what  a  glorious  phrase  is  this — 
must  do  its  part.  The  coloured  race 
has  advanced  to  a  new  stage,  and  new 
exertions  and  new  appliances  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  present  emergency. 
We  therefore  present  a  most  urgent 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  freed  coloured 
people  of  the  world.  Millions  in 
America  still  need  protection  in  their 
rights,  and  that  educational  culture  that 
will  enable  them  to  defend  their  new- 
bom  freedom  and  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
purchased  for  them  and  by  them  at  such 
a  terrible  cost.  Tens  of  thousands  in 
Jamaica  now  stand  in  need  of  the  same 
aid.  The  revelations  made  to  the 
British  public,  by  the  Anti-slavery-  So- 
ciety, by  the  correspondents  of  the 


Press,  and  by  individuals  of  undoubted 
veracity,  leave  not  a  shade  of  doubt  as 
to  the  dire  necessity  that  prevails.  We 
appeal  then  most  earnestly  on  behalf 
of  this  new  claim,  convinced  that  those 
who  have  been  and  are  still  the  friends 
of  the  coloured  Freed-men  of  America, 
will  as  promptly  come  to  the  aid  of  this 
section  of  the  same  people  who,  sitting 
amid  the  desolations  of  their  former 
homes,  bereft  of  husbands  and  children, 
in  tears  and  sufferings  the  most  heart- 
rending, appeal  especially  to  a  nation 
which  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  sigh  of  the  needy  or  refused  to  listen 
to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed.  Assistance 
may  be  sent  to  our  Bankers,  to  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  or  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  or  the  Executive 
Committee. 


L^DTSs'  Sbwino  Cibolss,  for  the  purpose 
of  makiiig  garments  for  the  thousands  of  Freed 
slayee  (if  the  name  be  not  a  misnomer) 
in  America,  have  been  extensively  formed 
thronghout  Great  Britian,  and  the  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  Amongst  the  first  to 
organize  them  was  the  respected  Chamberlain 
of  our  City.  Since  February  between  two 
and  three  thoosand  pounds'  worth  of  made-ap 
clothing  has  been  sent  oyer  to  oar  colonred 
brethren  and  sisters.  The  ladies  of  Paris 
have  also  been  at  work  lately,  and  aboat 
three  weeks  since  dispatched  to  America  their 
first  instalment  of  wearing  apparel,  numbering 
no  lees  than  1,300  garments,  many  of  which 
were  made  by  the  very  poorest  of  the  Parisian 
poor.  The  Swiss  have  just  commenced  the  same 
movement,  and  promise  that  their  contribu- 
tions shall  be  correspondingly  large  as  any 
other  country.  These  efibrts  cultivate  a  wide- 
spread sympathy  for  the  Freed  people,  and 
while  clothes  are  not  near  as  valoable  as  money 
the  experience  is,  that  many  who  take  gar- 
ments home  to  make,  return  them  with  a  few 
shillings  or  a  few  firanos,  and  thus  the  good 
work  is  helped  and  progreasee. 
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..  GOLOUSED  HEN  ASD  GOHMEBOB. 
Bt  thb  Bit.  Sslla  Mabtiit. 
(Add/re88  delivered  in  New  York,) 

Garlyle  says  that  hatred  is  inverted  lore, 
and  certainly  a  oomparison  of  our  past  oon- 
dition  with  onr  proepects  in  the  immediate 
future,  "would  seem  to  proTO  it.  As  the  Jew 
is  the  most  difficult  oonrert  to  gain  to 
Ghristianity^flohe  is  one  of  the  best  Christians 
when  once  conrerted.  He  is  farthest  from  the 
Christian  in  theology;  first,  because  he  is  the 
nearest  to  him  in  sacred  history,  the  having- 
oome  and  the  to-come  6f  Christ  being  the 
things  which  divide  as  nothing  else  divides, 
and  unite  as  nothing  else  unites.  8o  it  is  with 
onr  relation  as  a  race  to  the  Anglo-Americans. 
We  are  too  near  them  in  all  the  elements  of 
civilization  for  them  to  acknowledge  us  until 
the  question  as  to  whether  humanity  can 
flourish  under  a  black  skin  or  not  is  settled ; 
and  when  that  is  settled  we  shall  choose  one 
another  as  lovers  often  choose  their  mates  from 
contrast,  and,  having  already  agreed  on  nine 
points,  agreement  on  the  tenth  unites  us 
for  ever.  In  the  blindness  of  past  hate,  proof 
of  onr  adaptation  to  slavery  has  been  sought  in 
the  submission  which  we  made  to  its  odious 
terms,  and  our  oppressors  and  their  friends 
sought  to  justify  themselves  by  comparing  us 
to  thelndian  who  would  break  before  he  would 
bend.  But  facts  are  already  showing  that  the 
same  tendencies  to  civilization  which  made  us 
bear  the  burdens  of  slavery,  also  made  us  fit 
to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  fireedom.  The 
Indian  has  neither  oflbred  nor  accepted  the 
fellowship  of  the  white  or  the  black  man ;  and 
if  his  wild  will  was  too  stubborn  for  sub- 
mission, it  was  because  his  barbarous  heart 
was  too  hard  to  be  civilized.  The  Indians  have 
murdered  more  people  in  one  year  thtkn  the 
negroes  have  in  two  centuries,  though  both 
races  were  originally  equally  uncivilized.  It 
may  be  granted  that  the  negro  makes  the 
meekest  of  slaves,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  is  the  easiest  of  converts  too— the  quickest 
recipient  and  the  most  active  disseminator  of 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  at  least  as  he 
understands  them. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  facts 
have  been  misunderstood.  Tor  thirty  years 
our  hand,  though  not  so  hairy  or  hostile  as 


Esau's,  has  been  stretched  out  irithout  avail 
for  fellowship.  At  first  the  white  man— —our 
firiends  among  them  at  least,  held  it  out  for  us, 
under  the  claims  of  Christian  charity,  and 
then  we  learned  to  hold  it  out  ourselves  under 
the  pleas  of  justice,  but  nobody  would  touch 
it,  because  there  was  nothing  in  it;  neither 
power  to  be  feared,  nor  interest  to  be  con- 
ciliated, nor  beauty  to  be  courted,  nor  honours 
to  be  conferred.  In  these  last  days,  however, 
events  have  stretched  it  out  for  us,  and 
Providence  put  something  in  it,  and  that 
something  wss  a  musket — a  musket  in  aU 
things  as  obedient  to  the  black  as  to  the  white 
man's  hand;  obeying  the  physical  courage 
that  held  it  without  a  tremor,  the  will  and 
discipline  that  directed  it  to  the  right  quarter 
and  fired  it  at  the  right  man,  the  love  of  fr<ee- 
dom  and  peace  which  kept  it  in  constant  action 
when  needed,  and  laid  it  down  with  joy  when 
it  was  no  longer  required.  But,  my  friends,  onr 
hands,  now  joyously  empty  of  the  implements 
of  death,  must  be  as  joyously  filled  with  the 
implements  of  industry ;  and  the  proofs  of  our 
business  enterprise,  integrity  and  perseverance 
must  be  as  solid  as,  and  a  great  deal  more 
gHttering  than  our  valor.  For  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  our  achievements  on  the  field 
of  battle  were  dix^ected  by  the  brute  force  of 
an  idiot,  who  destroys  though  he  cannot  build 
up,  or  by  a  well-balanced  mind,  which  can  be 
as  firm  under  disappointment,  as  steady  amid 
discouragements  and  as  progressive  through 
opportunities  as  they  were  amid  great  excite- 
ments and  new  experiences.  The  first  and 
most  valuable  thing  our  hands  find  to  do  is-  to 
labour.  Happily  we  are  not  unused  to  this. 
The  schooling  of  slaveiy  has  given  the  most 
of  our  race  a  constitution  too  hard  to  be  over- 
come by  the  semi-tropical  diseases  of  the  South. 
Since  Gen.  Butler's  coloured  soldiers  iHiipped 
the  yellow  fever  out  of  the  South,  any  puny 
white  child  can  kick  and  cuff  it  about.  The 
degradation  which  confined  us  to  the  fields  of 
cotton,  also  showed  us  the  mysteries  of  its 
cultivation,  and  the  secrets  of  its  management^ 
and  gave  our  constitution  a  mastery  over  its 
climate,  that  must  for  a  longtime  make  us  the 
recipients  of  its  profits.  And  as  to  our  willing' 
ness  to  labour  there  is  no  doubt,  except  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  don't  wish  to  do  it^  and 
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ihairdaabts  wreinoye  aflTeoiedihan  real.  If 
it  were  truth  that  we  will  not  work,  it  would 
be  a  dreadful  thing  for  thoee  who  hare  nerer 
learned  how  to  do  it  themselTeB.  Bat  Uiongh 
we  mean  to  work,  they  must  let  hb  do  it  in  our 
own  way  and  in  our  own  time.  I  heard  of  a 
man  who  had  been  in  prison  all  his  life  nearly, 
and  when  he  got  out  he  ran  about  hugging 
trees,  kissing  oows,  and  catting  up  all  sorts  of 
■trange  capers,  bat  as  soon  as  the  poetry  of 
his  fireedom  wore  off  he  went  baok  and  asked 
admission  to  the  prison,  and  remained  there  a 
contented  workman  all  his  life.  Now,  if  the 
negroes  had  planned  an  insurrection,  as 
some  of  the  frightened  white  people  whose 
thieving  guilt  made  <<eaoh  bush  an  officer," 
said  they  were  doing,  it  would  only  hare  been 
an  effoort  to  enjoy  and  a  method  of  wearing  off 
the  poetry  of  their  freedom.  And  if  the 
negEoes  do  not  readily  go  back  to  the  oulti- 
Tatian  of  cotton,  let  white  men  remember  what 
its  culture  has  meant  to  them  for  two  hundred 
years.  No  pod  of  it  has  grown  that  has  not 
been  literally  watered  with  their  tears.  Its 
ginning,  and  packing,  and  transport  to  market, 
have  all  made  a  deep  and  solemn  baas  ta  the 
«ii«m<i,i  clanking  of  chains  that  held  them  from 
wives  and  husbands,  mothers  and  fathers,  and 
brothers  and  sistera— a  horrible  orchestra  that 
drowned  the  murmurs  of  hi^  and  silenced 
the  voice  of  aspiration ;  that  smothered  the 
very  ones  of  manhood  and  rasped  every  nerve 
of  despair.  But  only  wait  till  our  frolic  is  over, 
and  we  ourselves  will  see  that  the  staple  which 
tnslaved  us  is  yet  to  elevate  us.  Westood  in 
nakedness  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
prodooe  it  for  others  to  be  clothed  withal ;  bat 
hereafter  out  of  its  mystic  web  we  shall  weave 
the  gannsnts  of  self-respect,  the  turban  of  our 
manhood  and  the  banner  of  our  progress  and 
equality.  But  let  the  masten  be  wise  in  time. 
They  have  the  capital  and  the  land  that, 
united  with  our  labour,  can  make  the  South 
in  many  important  respects  the  mistress  of  the 
world's  manufROturing  industry.  Let  them 
accept  us  cordially,  treat  us  fairly;  let  them 
sabordinate  their  prejudices  to  their  interest, 
and  get  rid  of  the  bagbear  of  our  wish  for  their 
daugbteiB  and  sisters  for  wives.  If  they  are 
all  like  those  who  ipat  in  the  fiuMS  of  oar  sol- 
diais  and  laofl^ed  at  the  calamity  of  dying 


men,  the  Lord  knows  I  Ibr  one  don't  want 
them.  Let  them  getridofthose  foolish  notions, 
and  there  is  wealth  in  the  ground  for  them  and 
honour  in  the  staple  for  us. 

But  let  them  on  the  contrary  drive  us  away 
by  oppressive  laws,  or  scatter  us  to  vagrancy 
by  their  senseless  prqudices  and  wicked  pro- 
scriptions ;  let  them  make  us  feel  that  in  this 
transforming  age  the  Ethiopian  may  change 
his  habits,  but  the  leopard  spots  of  the  slave- 
holder can  not  or  will  not  change ;  and  the 
South  will  become  another  Jamaica,  with  many 
masters  and  few  labourers,  the  negroes  brood- 
ing over  their  wrongs  until,  as  Phillips  says, 
they  "  curse  themselves  to  sleep  "  on  the  small 
patches,  where  at  least  they  will  be  firee  to 
ouTse,  and  the  whites  giving  up  all  hope  of 
and  desire  for  progress,  answering  back  from 
a  more  inglorious  laziness  the  cunes  of  those 
who  they  alone  have  made  lazy.  The  negro's 
gratitude  to  Mr»  Lincoln,  their  confidence  in 
erery  man  who  says  he  comes  firom  the  North—- 
though  often  he  comes  to  show  how  easily  they 
can  lie  and  how  dexterously  they  can  steal 
where  he  comes  from — the  deep  and  abiding 
gpratitude  which  they  cherish  for  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  teach  the  North  the  value  Of  the 
material  they  have  in  the  negro  asa  labourer. 
If  these  things  will  not  move  them  then  we 
must  say  Bphraim  is  jofaiedto  his  idols,  let  him 
alone;  and  go  and  settle  on  the  public  lands 
which  Uncle  Sam,  who  has  adopted  us  in  his 
homestead  law,  offers  to  us. 

The  next  thing  our  hands  find  to  do  is  to 
trada  Here,  too,  our  experience  will  help 
us.  We  have  been  the  olgects  of  trade  so  long 
as  a  people,  and  some  of  us  so  often  as  indi- 
viduals,  that  we  ought  to  be  up  to  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  it  by  this  time.  At  least  we  have 
seen  men  so  often  governed  by  the  exterior, 
regardless  of  the  intrinsic  value,  that  we 
ought  to  know  the  value  of  a  thing  urbim  we 
see  it.  Now,  I  was  sold  ten  times  while  I  wae 
in  slavery,  and  the  last  man  who  owned  me 
was  so  unappreoiative  of  my  value  as  to  send 
me  with  a  pass,  stating  the  fkot  that  he  wished 
to  sell  me,  to  find  a  new  master.  Well,  I 
think  I  am  a  better  tradesman  than  he  was, 
for  I  knew  my  own  valae,  and  being  satisfied 
with  it,  I  took  myself;  and  that  Imade  a  good 
bargain  is  proved  by  the  fhot  that  I  have  not 
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cjianged  hands  since.  This  is  abont  the  only 
important  bargain  I  ever  made,  and  being  a 
Baccesafal  enterprise  it  haa  given  me  a  relish 
for  trade,  and  I  desire  to  go  at  it  again  afl  f&r 
BB  any  profession  will  allow. 

This  Joint  Stock  Company  has  been  got  up 
to  meet  this  want  among  as,  and  to  open  np 
the  great  avennes  by  which  all  peoples  have 
become  great  and  made  progress.  Allow  me 
a  word  on  the  valne  of  trade  to  us  jnst  at  this 
time  and  in  our  circumstances. 

What  we  need  moat  at  thia  time  are  habits 
of  self  reliance  and  feelings  of  self  respect. 
The  very  religion  of  the  slaveholders  robbed 
ns  of  these.  It  was  not  enough  for  us  to  be 
robbed  of  all  personality  at  the  bar  of  judicial 
proceeding,  we  were  robbed  of  all  account- 
ability at  the  bar  of  conscience.  We  were  told 
that  we  were  to  lie,  steal  and  commit  other  sins 
with  impunity,  because  if  there  was  any  sin, 
the  master  being  our  God,  he  was  accountable. 
Now  none  but  a  coloured  man  can  understand 
the  deep  seated  immorality,  the  dark  and  ter- 
rible passions,  the  horrible  degradation,  which 
this  doctrine  begets  and  fosters;  none  can 
know  the  moral  weakness  it  entails,  the  wild 
drifting  course  it  suggests,  and  the  reckless 
turbulence,  instability  and  heartlessness  which 
iS^red  from  it. 

The  corrective  which,  next  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  is  the  most  influential,  is  sel  f  help.  Let 
the  day  come  when  a  black  man  is  seen  with 
a  pack  on  his  back  and  I  don't  care  if  he  sells 
wooden  nutmegs  or  paper  clocks,  or  any  other 
Yankee  notion,  and  the  day  of  self  reliance 
begins  to  dawn;  these  maybe  hailed  as  its 
morning  stars  and  the  crying  of  their  g^oods 
may  be  regarded  aa  their  singing  together  for 
joy.  We  have  been  turning  over  and  looking 
at  our  disabilities,  let  us  now  begin  to  turn 
over  our  own  privileges.  We  know  the  value 
of  our  blood,  let  us  begin  to  learn  the  value  of 
gold.  Let  us  begin,  brethren,  however  small 
be  our  capital,  to  educate  ourselves  in  another 
way.  Slavery  has  discouraged  our  confidence 
in  one  another  quite  as  much  as  it  has  re- 
pressed self-respect.  Heretofore  if  we  had 
any  money  to  spend  we  would  peas  by  a  black 
man's  door  with  goods  as  good  and  aa  cheap, 
to  buy  from  a  white  man.  I  know  we  were 
under  a  mistake;  we  thought  the  white  man 


would  be  more  likely  to  help  us  beoanse  he 
had  more  power  to  do  so ;  but  you  did  not 
know  that  the  white  man  did  not  want  yon, 
because  your  presence  drove  away  more  white 
customers  than  yours  was  worth.  Ton  did 
not  know  that  your  very  distrust  of  your  own 
people  was  breeding  more  distrust  against 
you  as  an  individual,  and  helping  to  keep  your 
race  in  that  low  estimate  formed  of  it.  You 
did  not  know  that  the  white  man  was  getting 
rich  BO  as  to  pay  his  law  expenses  when  he 
should  be  tried  for  hanging  you  on  a  lamp-poet, 
setting  you  a-fire  and  running  away  by  the 
light  of  you.  Well  you  know  it  now.  Turn 
to  your  own  people  with  trust  and  confidence, 
and  don't  ask  the  white  people  to  trust  you 
until  you  set  the  example  of  trusting  your 
own  colour.  Already  this  company  has  begun 
trade  with  the  South,  and  that  trade  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  an  increase  of  capital 
will  allow  it  to  do  more  for  our  elevation  in  a 
few  years  than  orations  have  ever  accom- 
plished. A  place  wiU  be  made  by  it  fior 
coloured  men  of  bnainess  talent,  and  channels 
will  be  opened  up  for  the  employment  of  the 
capital  of  coloured  men,  and  while  we  are 
getting  rich  we  may  also  be  getting  respecty 
importance,  and  influence.  We  have  sent 
Douglass  to  Waahington — ^very  good.  Now 
let  ns  send  a  ship  to  Charleston ;  and  its  wings 
will  bear  to  our  brethren  there,  and  back  to 
us,  a  better  message  than  any  ships  of  war, 
though  it  should  have  Butler  for  AdmirsJ  and 
Sumner  as  Ambassador.  The  white  people 
haveaJforV  Flower  ux  their  history;  let  na 
have  one  in  ours.  We  have  not  the  lofty 
religious  faith  to  found  a  church  like  the 
Puritans,  or  the  training  to  launch  a  GK>vem- 
ment  like  theirs  which  gave  such  a  blow  in 
its  collision  with  the  old  world,  that  becanae 
it  has  been  trembling  ever  since  it  has  tried 
to  console  itself  with  the  thought  that  at  least 
the  Bepublic  is  sinking.  But  we  have  a 
pliable  Constitution,  we  have  favouring  winds 
in  the  disposition  of  those  who  are  aensitive 
to  past  injustice  against  ns.  We  have  a  strongy 
sturdy  Congress,  and  as  I  believe,  an  honeat 
President^  and  if  we  cannot  swim  now,  we 
ought  to  sink." 

This  address  waa  listened  to  with  interest, 
and  received  with  many  marks  of  approbatkm. 
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Iir  presenting  to  their  constituents  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fbxsd-hen's  Aid  SoorErr  will  begin  by  the  expression  of  their 
hearty  joy  and  deep  thankfulness  that  the  need  for  help  has  been  increased, 
and  its  ultilnate  benefit  to  the  negro  race  has  been  secured,  by  what  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  greatest  event  of  modem  days — ^the  ratification  in  Decem- 
ber last  of  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
slavery  id  abolished,"  and  for  ever  prohibited.  Most  warmly  do  they  con- 
gratulate the  American  people  on  this  result  of  the  late  terrible  conflict,  in 
recognition  of  which  they  have  deemed  it  right  to  call  a  Public  Meeting,  to  be 
held  this  evening,  to  give  popular  expression  to  what  Englishmen  feel. 

Tour  Committed  have  never  made  the  vain  attempt  to  dissever  the  duty  of 
providing  fbr  the  wants  of  Preed-men  from  Anti-slavery  principles ;  or  to 
afiect  to  place  it  upon  the  ordinary  grounds  of  succouring  the  needy.  TVithout 
saying  that  such  a  reason  would  not  be  sufficient,  they  feel  that  there  are  other 
grounds  of  a  far  stronger  character  on  which  to  rest. 

Slavery  is  abolished  in  our  own  colonies,  throughout  the  Bussian  Empire, 
and  now,  at  length,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  abolished  in  almost 
every  civilized  and  Christian  land; — ^but  it  is  not  abolished  out  of  the  hrorts 
of  large  numbers  even  of  our  own  fellowcountrymen,andof  still  larger  numbers 
of  citizens  of  the  great  republic.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  last 
few  years  have  disclosed  an  almost  incredible  disposition  to  think  kindly  of  the 
accursed  system,  that  public  writers  have  tried  to  bring  it  into  favour,  and 
that  men  of  science  have  been  found  anxious  to  disprove  the  declaration  of 
Scripture  that  God  hatb  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  essential  that  no  pretext  should  be  given  to  such  men  to  say  that 
Emancipation  is  a  failure.  Those  who  have  denounced  Slavery  must  watch 
over  the  Freed-men  during  the  transition  period,  and  not  allow  the  want  of 
liberal  aid  to  result  in  anything  which  may  endanger  the  stability  of  freedom. 

It  needs  no  Acts  to  show,  though  facts  are  to  be  had  in  abundance,  that  the 
emancipated  negroes,  in  a  country  desolated  by  war,  with  landowners  unused 
to  deal  with  free  labourers  aud  without  sufficient  capital  for  working  their 
farms  and  plantations,  must  be  in  great  distress,  and  many  of  them  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  starvation.  The  clemency  of  the  American  Government 
towards  its  rebellious  subjects  prevents  that  alienation  of  the  soil  of  the  South, 
Irhich  some  of  the  friends  of  the  negroes  desire,  and  renders  it  doubly  neces- 
sary to  provide  means,  both  for  sustaining  the  Freed-men  during  the  temporary 
pressure,  and  also  for  educating  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  honest, 
industrious,  God-fearing,  working-dflss.  To  one  who  has  been  a  bondman  it  is 
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difficult  to  distbguish  between  davery  and  Bervice,  or  to  see  that  idleness  is 
disgracefuli  and  labour  honourable.  Starvation  majr  compel  a  man  to  work, 
but  will  not  make  him  ashamed  of  doing  nothing.  The  better  the  physical, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  wants  of  the  negro  are  cared  for,  the  more 
industrious  will  he  become.  When  he  is  not  so  it  is  owing  to  the  debasiog 
influence  of  slavery.  Nor  is  the  black  man  as  a  matter  of  fact  more  indisposed 
to  work  than  the  whites  around  him.  The  blight  of  slavery  faUs  on  the  whole 
community,  and  if  it  is  not, — which  it  certainly  is  not — its  worst  evil,  it  is 
perhaps  its  most  lasting  evil,  that  even  after  a  generation  has  passed  away  it 
is  found  to  have  dignified  sloth  and  degraded  industry. 

The  Freed-men's  Aid  Societies  of  America — ^the  New  York,  the  Western, 
the  American  Missionary  Society,  all  working  in  harmony  with  that  admirable 
institution  the  Freed-men's  Bureau,  of  which  G-eneral  Howard  is  the  chief, 
are  labouring  diligently  to  help  the  negroes  to  help  themselves,  and  it  is  through 
these  bodies  that  your  Committee  transmit  what  is  entrusted  to  them.  The 
accounts  which  are  sent  over  to  this  country,  of  the  schools,  the  allotments,  and 
various  other  agencies  for  assisting  the  negroes  to  make  good  use  of  their 
freedom,  are  highly  interesting,  and  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Freed-roan." 

American  gentlemen  have  arrived  in  the  course  of  tiie  year  as  deputations 
from  these  societies.  Levi  Ooffin,  whose  labours,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  in 
rescuing  slaves  earned  for  him  the  honourable  title  of  "the  underground 
railway,*'  or  of  its  director;  the  Bev.  Sella  Martin,  himself  once  a  slave,  and 
now  the  Minister  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York ;  the  Hon.  C.  C. 
Leigh,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  others,  have  been  received  by  your 
Society,  and  under  their  auspices  been  enabled  to  collect  funds  in  various  parts 
of  England,  Lreland,  and  Scotland.  The  interest  in  this  matter  is  rising,  and 
your  Committee  fully  believe  that  they  have  only  reaped  the  first  ears  of  an 
abundant  harvest. 

The  late  events  in  Jamaica  give  a  most  unexpected  and  most  painful  proof  of 
the  necessity  for  this  work. 

We  are  not  a  political  association,  but  your  Committee  cannot  divest  them- 
selves  of  those  feelings  which  SH  men's  breasts ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them,  if  they  wished  it,  to  disguise  the  burning  indignation  with  which 
they  regard  the  facts  already  proved.  That  a  member  of  the  legislature  should 
be  carried  away  from  a  city  in  profound  peace  into  a  district  under  martial  law, 
tried  without  a  jury  by  three  subaltern  officers,  and  hung ; — ^that  women  should 
be  flogged  by  order  of  courts  martial,  or  without  any  such  formality ; — ^that 
savages  should  be  employed  under  the  authority  of  a  colonial  government  to 
hunt  down  her  Majesty's  subjects ; — and  a  real  massacre,  in  the  name  of  law^ 
be  perpetrated  in  October  to  prevent  an  imaginary  insurrection  in  December; 
all  this  is  so  monstrous  a  violation  of  every  right  of  an  Englishman,  that  we 
do  not  wait  to  know  whether  the  victims  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  or  by 
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thonaaads,  or  whether  the  language  need  by  the  oppoaitioii  in  the  Jamaica 
Aaaembly  was  erenly  balanced  and  guardedly  diacreet^  or  what  were  the  reports 
which  threw  the  goremment  into  a  panic ;  to  denounce  a  series  of  acts,  which 
no  violenoe  of  words  could  justify,  and  precautionary  bloodshed  which  no 
reports  and  no  information  could  excuse. 

Tot  reasons  such  as  these,  your  Committee  formed  a  part  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  Mr.  Cardwell,  organized  by  the  Anti-Slayery  Society,  which  urged  upon 
her  Majesty's  government  the  necessity  for  taking  immediate  steps  to  wipe 
off  the  reproach  which  had  fidlen  on  the  English  name. 

These  eyents  in  Jamaica  show  plainly  the  existence  of  some  chronic  evil  in 
the  condition  of  that  island.  Almost  alone  among  our  colonies  it  has  been 
sinking  in  prosperity  instead  of  rising.  Most  of  the  other  West  Indian  Islands 
ore  flourishing,  whereas  Jamaica  contains  a  population  which  could  be  addressed 
with  truth  as  naked"  and  starving."  We  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that 
in  Jamaica  most  inadequate  pains  had  been  taken  to  train  the  negro  popu- 
lation, to  educate  them,  or  to  provide  them  with  employment.  The  planters 
have  preferred  importing  Chinese  labourers,  and  leaving  the  negroes  to  squat 
or  starve.  A  prejudice  against  their  former  shives,  and  a  resolution  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  labour,  even  by  the  expensive  process  of  immigration,  and 
eo  to  reduce  the  independence  of  the  labourer,  has  made  that  island  what  it  is. 
The  same  spirit  animates  too  many  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  it 
is  of  essential  importance  to  prevent  it  from  resulting  in  the  same  disasters. 
Hence  the  events  in  Jamaica  call  loudly  for  help  to  the  Freed-men  in  America. 

But  with  this  conviction  another  has  equidly  forced  itself  on  your  Com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  them  a  kind  of  inconsistency  to  help  the  Freed-men  in  a 
foreign  country  and  leave  the  Freed-men  in  our  English  colony  starving  " 
and  naked,"  exposed  to  the  temptation  to  riot,  which  always  besets  a  popu- 
lation under  such  circumstances,  and  to  the  unfriendly  scrutiny  of  those  who 
grudge  them  their  Freedom.  They  therefore  ask  you  so  to  enlarge  the  basis 
of  the  Society  as  to  enable  them  to  do  for  Freed-men  in  our  own  colonies,  or  else 
where,  what  we  are  doing  for  Freed-men  in  the  United  States.  They  have  not 
arrived  at  this  result  without  loog  and  anxious  deliberation,  and  now  submit  the 
question  for  your  decision.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the  Jamaica  Com- 
mittee watch  over  the  political  and  civil  status  of  the  Freed-men  in  our  colonies. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  Jamaica  at  aU  events,  other  aid  is 
needed,  which  your  Committee  are  unwilling  to  refuse.  They  greatly  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  leaving  it  as  work  for  some  new  organisation.  It  would  not,  as 
it  seems  to  them,  be  desirable  and  scarcely  becoming  for  two  Societies,  to  be 
seeking  public  support,  the  one  for  American  Freed-men,  the  other  for  our  own, 
though  the  same  organization  would  be  equally  suitable  for  both.  When  the 
Fbxiikhxh's  Aid  Socixtt  was  founded  the  condition  of  Jamaica  was  not  sus- 
pected by  those  engaged  in  that  work,  or  they  would  not  have  failed  to  include 
it  in  their  plan.  The  members  of  the  Society  must  now  decide  whether  for 
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the  future  the  Freed-men  of  our  own  cdlouies  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  their  aid.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  the 
American  Freed-men  on  this  subject.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
whichever  decision  is  arriyed  at  by  the  Fbeed-men's  Aid  Societt  it  will 
alienate  some.  Your  Committee  have  expressed  their  opinion,  and  trust  that 
this  General  Meeting  will  be  guided  to  a  right  judgment. 

Your  Committee  have  received  through  their  Bankers  the'  sum  of 
£5,831  5s,  8d.,  and  have  sent  contributions  in  money  to  the  New  York 
National  Freed-men*B  Belief  Association,  to  the  amount  of  £675;  to  the 
Western  Freed-men's  Aid  Commission,  £8,250 ;  to  the  American  Missionary 
Society,  £260 ;  the  New  England  Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  Boston,  £100. 
Th^  have  also  made  grants  to  sewing  circles,  amounting  to  £45 ;  expended 
upon  Public  Meetings  last  year,  £98  18s.  7d. ;  Printing,  Advertising,  Pub- 
lishing, and  Editing,  £293  7b.;  Postage,  Travelling  Expenses,  Deputations, 
and  other  Incidentals,  £280  58.  8d. ;  Bahmce  in  Bank,  £520  58.  2d. ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  voted  to  various  Societies  in  the  United 
States,  leaving  only  a  nominal  available  balance.  Thdy  have  also  sent  to  the 
United  States,  2,800  blankets,  266  packages  and  barrels  of  clothing,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  estimated  at  a  value  of  £2000. 

The  whole  of  these  goods  were  warehoused,  packed,  and  forwarded,  free  of 
charge,  by  Johnson,  Johnson,  &  Co.,  and  shipped  to  America,  freight  free,  by 
Messrs.  Guion  &  Co.,  Inman  &  Co.,  C.  Qrimshaw  &  Co.,  W.  E.  Amott,  Esq., 
The  Cunard  &  National  Steam  Packet  Company  from  Liverpool,  Bathbone 
Brothers,  &  Co.,  and  others ;  to  these  gentlemen  your  Committee  are  under 
the  deepest  obligation,  and  tender  their  sincere  thanks. 

The  following  also  has  been  reported  to  your  Committee : — 

Bemitted  by  Mr.  Levi  CofSn,  direct  to  Cincinnati,  £1,950;  Shoes  and 
Clothes  purchased  by  Mr.  Coffin,  £203  ;  Remitted  direct  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Leigh, 
to  New  York  through  Baring,  Brothers,  £1,793  28.  7d, 

In  addition  to  the  above  your  Committee  have  been  in  friendly  co-operation 
with  various  Societies  and  auxiliaries  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  who 
have  remitted  the  amounts  collected  by  them  directly  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Finally,  your  Committee  urgently  recommend  this  meeting  to  endorse  and 
adopt  their  weU  matured  decision  as  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions :  

Besolved— 1st,  That  the  name  of  the  Society  shall  be  'The  British 
and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society.*  2nd,  That  its  object  shall 
be  to  relieve  the  necessities  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Freed  coloured  people  in  the  British  colonies,  Amerioa,  and 
throughout  the  world. 
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£  9. 

AUen,  per  Ber.  J   0  11 

A.B   0  10 

AnooymooB  Siuns   218  0 

Allen,  Mr.  Wm.,  Winohinoro  Hill  16  0 

Allen,  Mr.  W.  0.,  ooUeoted  by          4  16 

Aahton,  Eer.  E   1  1 

Att,  ooUeotionjper  Mr.  Jack   60  0 

Alexander,  B.  D.,  Esq   60  0 

Allen,  Mr.,  Stafford    26  0 

Adeney,  Miu,  collected  bj    26  17 

Allen,  Mr.  Samuel,  Hitchin   10  0 

Aberdeen,  collection  per  Mr.  Alexr. 

Brand  180  0 

Aahford,  ooUeotion  per  Mr.  B.  Cad- 
worth    10  U 

Bahnan,Hr.  B.                          1  1 

Bradford,  collection  per  L.  0«           60  0 

Braithwaite,  Mr.  J.  £                    6  0 

Betteridge,  D.,  Esq.                       2  0 

Batterworth,  Mr.,  Surbiton               1  0 

Blake,  Mr.  J.,  Harrow                   1  0 

Barclay,  Mrs.  E.,  Darlington           20  0 

Bright,  John,  M.P                       10  0 

Brock,  Eer.  Dr.                            8  8 

Buxton,  Sir  T.Fowell,M.P  450  0 

Buxton,  Dowager  Lady  800  0 

Buxton,     Dowager    Lady,  for 

Blankets                                40  0 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  Esq.,  Lqr* 

tonstone   100  0 

Buxton,  Edward  North,  Esq  50  0 

Buxton,  Mr.                              10  0 

Buxton,  Mrs                               6  0 

Bekeney,  J                                0  7 

Briggs,  Mr.  E.  W.                         2  0 

Bacon,  Mr.  J.  P                           6  0 

Brougham,  Mr.  T.,  Tenbury            1  0 

Baily,  Mrs.,  Tenbnrjr                     0  6 

Browning,  Mr.  Jas                        2  2 

Barclay,  Miss  J.  M.,  Woodford  ...   6  0 

Butler,  Mr.  T                             0  10 

Bastin,  Mr.E                             1  0 

Barclay,  J.  a.,  Esq                       26  0 

Bamee,  Mr.  J                             0  10 

Backhouse,  E.,  Esq.,  Darlington  ...  60  0 

Betts,  Mr.  Jno.,  Strand                  2  0 

Bristol  Meeting,  Collection  at           1  17 

Bailey,  Mrs.,  Tenbuiy                     0  6 

Basgham,  Mr.  T.,  Tenburr               2  0 

Bamet  Colleotion,  Mrs.  W.  Joilin..   1  18 

Biikh6ek»HeDi7,£8q.,2ronrioh...l00  0 


B  $. 

Sanson,  Mr.  J   1  1 

Brindley,  Mr.  E.   1  1 

Bookey,  G.,Esq.   10  0 

Browning,  Mr.  T.  T   1  18 

Canterbuiy,  Archbishop  of.             10  0 

Curwen,   Eer.  J.,  Collection  to 

June,  1864   884  0 

Ohiisty,  Henry,  Esq                      60  0 

damps,  Mr.  T.,  Executors  of.           60  0 

Canterbury,  Collection  per  Mr. 

Elgar   ^.                     28  16 

Carlisle,  Collection  per  Mr.  Doeg...  10  0 

Cnmmington,  Mr                         6  0 

Curwen,^  Ect.  J.,  and  Mrs.  C            8  8 

Cunnington,  Jno.,  Esq                    6  0 

Croydon,  Collection  per  L.  C  180  0 

Cooper,  Mr.  Josh                         6  0 

Clarke,  E.  C,  per  "  Star"                1  11 

Caldor,  a.  A                              6  0 

Casson,  Mr.  William,  Ware              6  0 

Collecting  Cards                           0  6 

Cheltenlum,  Collection  per  Mr.  J. 

Downing.  826  0 

Christian  World,  per  Mr.  Clark  ...  88  1 

Churchill,  Lord  Alfred                   6  0 

Croll,  A.  A.,  Esq.,  per  Lord  A. 

ChurchiU                              10  0 

Dykes,  Mrs.   6  0 

Dixon,  Eobt,  Esq   6  6 

Dunn,  Mr.  W   1  1 

DaTison,  Mr.  C.  H   2  0 

Dundee  Association,  per  Mr.  P. 

Watson   646  9 

Engall,  Dr.,  Euston  Square    1  0 

Ellis  &  Son,  Messrs.    2  2 

EppSjDr   0  10 

EngUsbman,  An   0  10 

Exeter  Hall  Meeting,  Collection  ...  21  1 
Edinburgh,  Colleotion  per  L.  C.  ...  20  0 

Friend,  A,  per  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  ...  2  0 

Friend,  A,  per  Mr.  Pillans    6  0 

«*Fieedman,"   8  9 

Forest  Gate  Chapel,  Collection   ...  11  18 

Francis,  Miss    0  6 

Feltham,  Mr.  J.,  Winchmore  Hill..  2  0 

Frost,  Bev.  J.  D.,  Winchmore  Hill  0  10 

F.  L   0  10 

Friendf  A,parMr.S.HaRiion   2  2 
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£  #.  d. 

Fonter,Wj:^Efq,lLP.  '   BOO 

Fonter.Mr.J.                             6  0  0 

Foster,  Mrs.  M.T.,Tnuo               6  0  0 

Fox,  F.  E.,  Etq.                           10  0 

Friends,  Sundry                           8  17  0 

Friends  at  PorCadown,  Ireland         11  17  6 

Fowler,  Mrs.  L.,  Tottenham           25  0  0 

Ferguson,  Mr.,  Carlisle                   6   0  0 

French,  Mr.  J.,Talding                  10  0 

Farquhar,  Mr.  W.  P.                     0  10  0 

Ford,  Mr«.  E.,  Enfield                   0  10  0 

Feltham,  Misses,  Winohmore  HilL.   10  0 

Greenock,  Collection  per  Mr.  J. 

Lang                                   16  0  0 

GKimey,  Samud,  Esq.,  lf.P.  105  0  0 

Oates,  Miss                                 0  10  0 

Oripper,  Mr.  E.,  Layer  Breton        10  0  0 

Gibson,  G.S.,  £sq.,dafIron  Walden  20  0  0 

Gallawar,  Ber.  J.  C,  M.A.               1   1  0 

Good,  Ber.  Alexr.                        1  0  0 

Garrett,  Ber.  Samuel,  M.A.  and 

Per  Se                                  88  2  9 

Gower,  Hon.,  F.  L..  MP.               6  0  0 

Ghimey,  Edmund,  Esq.,  Nntfield...l05  0  0 

Goad,  Mrs.  H.                             10  0  0 

Gealand,  Mils                              0  6  0 

Giles,  Mrs  Jno.,  Stepney                1   0  0 

G.  G.N                                    0  2  6 

Green,  Mr.  W.,  Ampthill                7   0  0 

Gent,  A,  per  Dr.  Tomkins               6  0  0 

Green,  Mrs.,  Tenbuiy                     0   6  0 

Gaskell,  Bobt.,  Esq                        6  0  0 

Goddard,  Mr.,Leioester                  10  0 

HargraTee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm         15  0  0 

HiU,Mr.8.J   110 

Head,  Mrs.,  G.  H                        JO  0  0 

Hall,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Hjde  Park           10  0  0 

Hoare,  J.  G.,  Esq                        10  0  0 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  B.                        8   1  0 

HanbuTT,  Mr.  C   110 

Horsnail,  Mr.  B                            0  10  0 

Howard,  Hon.  C,  M.P.                  6  0  0 

Hands,  Mr.  W                             0  10  0 

Hancock,  B.,  Esq   110 

Hopkins,  Mr.  J.,  Spalding               11   0  0 

Hawthorns,  Mr.  W.    110 

Harcourt,  Hon.  Miss  A.  T               8   0  0 

Harris,  Mrs.  I.,  Stoke  Newington...  20  0  0 
Hilton,    Mr.  Abraham,  Barnard 

Castle                                     2  0  0 

Hawkins,  Mr                               0  10  0 

Halifax  Association,    per  Mr. 

Webster   270  0  0 

H.  W.  H.                                  0  10  6 

Hoskins,Mr.                                1  0  0 

Hackney,  Old  Ghrayel  Lane  lifting, 

Collection                               20  0  0 

Harerstook  School,  CoUeotion  per 

S. PeUoYTS^  Esq  «...   2  6  0 


£  «. 

Highburr  Cfaffipel,  CoUeotion  per 

Mr.Fitoh.  ^                      48  10  0 

Haddon,  Mr.  J.  J}^  Wellington 

Street                                      10  0 

Heighway,  Mrs.  M.,  Someisham  ...   1  0  0 

lotaEjkppa                                0  4  0 

Ingram,  Mr.  P.                             0  6  0 

Irish  Friend,  per  Ber.  Newman  Hall  10  0  0 

Johnson,  Mr.  Bobt                        6  0  0 

JosUn,  Mr.  W.,  Bamet                  0  10  0 

Johnson,  W.,  Esq.,  Cambridge          8  0  0 

J.H.,  Bye                                   0  4  0 

J.  C,  Torquay                             0  5  0 

Johnstone,  Miss                        10  0  0 

Ejtching,  Geo.,  M.D                    15  0  0 

Knapping,  Mr.                              1  0  0 

Eaye,Mr.  Jno.                             1  0  0 

Kitching,  Mr.  A.  G.                        1  0  0 

Ejtching's  Dr.,  Cook  at                  0  8  6 

Kingsland  Congreffational  Churt^ 

per  Ber.  T.  Ar^ng,  and  Mr.  T. 

Jackson                                 14  6  6 

Eionaird,  A.Esq.,MJ?«                 25  0  0 

Lean,  J.,  Esq                            10  0  0 

L.W.,Hull                                0  6  0 

Leeds  Association,  per  ILr.  Armis- 

tead  100  0  0 

Leatham,  Mrs.  Margaret                 20  0  0 

Leicester  Association,  per  Mr.  God* 

dard  100  0  0 

Lingford,  Mr.  J.,  Biihop  Auckland   5  0  0 

Lister,  J.  J.,  Esq                         15  0  0 

Lucas,  Mr.  S.,  London                    2  0  0 

Ladies                                       0  2  6 

Lord,  Mr.  J.  H                           0  6  0 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.,  Collected  by          0  8  11 

Mays,  H.,  Esq.                              5  0  0 

Mounsey,  Mrs.  Lucy  E  100  0  0 

Margate^  Collection  per  1^.  Erans  1^9 
Manchester  Auxiliary,  by  J.  H.  Est- 

court                                     10  0  0 

M.S                                         1  0  0 

Morris,  Mrs.  W.,  Cli^ham                1  1  0 

Mouusey,  BCrs.  L.  E.,  Collected  by  86  7  8 

Matthews,  Mr.,  Boston                   0  12  6 

Marshall,  Mr.  W                           0  10  0 

Massie,  Mrs.  J.,  Collected  by            12  6  6 

Maidflone,  Collection  per  Mr.  Jacobs   6  17  8 

Men  at  a  Coal  Shed,  each  1#.             0  6  0 

Men  at  Cook,  Abbott,  k  Co.'s            0  7  6 

Morley,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P  200  0  0 

"Mominff  Star/' Donations  through  2  18  6 
Martin,  Mr.  William,  per  '*  Morning 

Star^*    110 

Montrose,  Collection  per  Mrs.  Sa« 

rage                                   40  4  0 
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£  9.  d. 

KewoMtle,  Oollaotkm  par  ICr.  Bob- 

Johnf                                  8  5  0 

Nieha]]i,Mr.T.»BagBta                 10  0  0 

Noitoii,  Mr.Thot.,P6okham           26  0  0 

KoHhamptao  AtMOtttkm,  Mr*  Blvn- 

torn  00  0  0 

Fklmer,  Geovge                          60  0  0 

^      Perth,  OoQeofcUm  per  Mr.  Alex. 

Qnig   160  0  0 

Postage  StemjM                            0  10  0 

Pope,  Mrf.  Miyrgaret,  Stainei            10  0  0 

Palmer,  Mias                               0  10  0 

Peto,  Sir  8.  Morton,  K.P.              10  0  0 

Peokham,  Collection  per  L.  0.         60  0  0 

Praston  Aaaooiation,  per  Misa  Clemi^ 

aha                                      40  0  0 

Palmer,  Miaa  Emilj                       0  8  0 

Phuatow,  Collection  per  Ber.  J. 

Curwen                                  14  11  4 

Petty,  Mra.,  Nottingham                 1   0  0 

Proroatj  Mr.  A.                           0  2  6 

Probjn,  J.  Eiq                             6   0  0 

Pettitt,Mr.J.,  l>orking                  0  8  6 

Portall,Miaa  Sophift, BunellSqnare  60  '  0  0 

Bo.,  per  Ber.  8.  Panrott                 68  9  0 

R  a.  B.,  through  Barolay'a   110 

Baaaome,  Mr.B.,  Ipewich               2  0  0 

Baoaom,  Mr.  W.,  mtchin               8  2  0 

Boohester,  Collection  per  Mr,  P. 

Wheeler                                26  7  8 

Bogen,J.9Eaq                            6  0  0 

Bonaomci  Mr.  Allen,  Ipawich           26  0  0 

Beading  Aaiociation,  per  Mr.  G. 

Ptdmer  216  12  11 

Sha0n,W.,Eaq.9MJL   110 

8mallie,  B.,  Esq.,  Bolton                 6  0  0 

s.a.                            10  0 

Sittingbouzne,  Collection  per  Mr.  G-. 

Bepiolda                                 4  0  0 

Storge,  Mra.  Lucj                        10  0 

8pong,BeT.J   110 

8and&>rd,Mr.                           a  2  6 


SoUj.Ber.H.   110 

Smith,  Mr.  B.  P?e                       8  8  0 

Staive,  Geoige,  Eaq.  «         80  0  0 

Smith,  Mr.  John                          10  0 

Storse,  Mrs.  DanL                       10  0 

Smi&,  Mr.  B.,  OUpham                  6  0  0 

Sundry  Penona  (through  S.  Chxmey, 

Bsq.)  namea  unknown                47  4  0 

StaraandStripea                           0  10  0 

Stroud,  Mr.  J:  B                           0  12  6 

Seager,  Mr.  Thoa.,  Dorking             0  10  0 

Secretan,  Miaa  E.,  Dorking               0  6  0 

Storge,  Miaa  B.  &,  Bath                  1  10  0 

Thomaaon,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Bolton             6  0  0 

Tucket,  P.,  Esq                           20  0  O 

Teuland,  Mrs                              0   6  0 

Tebbs,  Miss,  Wichmore  Hill            0  10  0 

Townlej,  Jas.,  Esq                         6   0  0 

Thomaa,  BcT.  J.,  Tredegar                1  0  0 

Turner,  Mr.,  Norwood                     0   2  6 

Taylor,  lirs.  Peter,  for  Blankets  ...  40  0  0 

Taylor,  Misses  A.  &  J.,  Tottenham   0  10  0 

Taylor,  Mrs.Peter, per  MissBemond  40  0  0 

Workmen  at  Mr.  Boberts's               1   2  0 

Wells,  Mr.  A.,  Nottingham               1  0  0 

Willana,  J.  W.,  Esq.                      2   2  0 

Wilson,  James,  Esq                      6  0  0 

Working  Men                             0  6  0 

Working  Men,  Gkiildford                118  0 

Working  Man,  A,  Brighton             0  1  0 

Working  Men,  Croydon                  0  6  0 

WhitO^.O  ,  per  ••Star'*                  12  0 

Wells,  Mr.  William                       6   6  0 

Wilson,  B.  K,  Esq.                        10  0 

Wise,  Misa  H.,  Eiecutora  of           20  0  0 

Walker,  Mr.  Bichd                        10  0 

Whittle,  Mr.                               0  6  0 

Worsl^,  Mr.                              0  6  0 

Weatminster  Chapel,  Collection  per 

Mr.  T.  Binge                            7  17  2 

Weatminster  Palace  Hotel  Meeting  14  11  1 

Wallia,Mm  A.,Ba8ingBtoke           10  0  0 
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Aoooimt  of  Qoods  reoeived  and  forwarded  on  behalf  of  the  Freed-men's  Aid 
A88ooiation  of  London,  by  Johnaoni  fTohsBoni  and  Oo.,  Wholeeale  Tea  Dealenii 
17,  Blomfield  Stroet,  Oitj,  London. 

ESTIMATED  VALUE,  £2,000. 

NoTB. — ^The  whole  of  these  goodi  were  wBrehoosed,  padced,  and  forwarded  firee  of 
all  charge,  by  JohxiBon,  Johnson,  and  Co.,  and  shipped  to  America,  Freight  free,  by 
Messrs.  Guion  and  Co.,  Imnan  and  Go.,  0.  Grimshaw  and  Co.,  W.  B.  Amott,  Ee^^  The 
Canard,  and  National  Steam  Packet  Company,  from  Liyerpool,  Bathbone  Brothen  and  Co., 
and  others. 

Ifo.  Contributor.  AddrMb  Pscksgs.  Coateatf. 


1 

A. B.C.,  per  George  Bottom- 
ley 

No  address 

.*• 

Fared 

uioti 

2 

Name    unknown,    per  Leyi 
Coffin  ... 

11 

■•• 

XffOZ 

II 

8 

Secretary  of  B.  and  P.  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  ... 

New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

Parcel 

4 

No  address 

6 

Anonymous                       . . . 

ii 

6 

Children,  Croydon  School,  per 
M.  Menyweather  ... 

Croydon 

«•■ 

It 

II 

7 

G.  Bobihson 

Hertford 

.*• 

Bale 

II 

8 

S'riends'  Meeting   Housfl^  per 
H.  Bobinson 

Deptford 

•*• 

Chest 

l» 

0 

—  Long 

Beading 

... 

II 

II 

10 

Anonymous 

Peckham 

*•* 

Bale 

M 

11 

A.  (Hbson 

Saffiron  Walden 

... 

Box 

II 

12 

Stafford  Allen,  and  I^riends 

Stoke  Newington 

... 

OtA 

'? 

13 

II             »  ••• 

II 

... 

Box 

II 

14 

n               99  ••• 

II 

«*• 

II 

l» 

16 

•1               »i  ••• 

If 

... 

11 

II 

16 

Betts  and  Co.  ... 

Strand,  London 

*■• 

99 

It 

17 

H.  Theobald 

Henley-on-Thames 

... 

II 

99 

18 

Kame  unknown 

Sudbury,  Suffolk 

... 

Bale 

99 

19 

Friends,  per  L.  ETans  ... 

Margate 

.*• 

Banel 

99 

20 

Per  Stafford  Allen 

Stoke  Newington 

... 

Box 

99 

21 

M.  A.  Eyans  ... 

Elmes,  Hereford 

.1. 

99 

99 

22 

P.  Green 

Saffiron  Walden 

I.. 

II 

99 

38 

R.  Hubbard 

Braintree 

... 

Bale 

II 

24 

C.  and  J.  Gark 

Street,  Somerset 

*•* 

99 

99 

26 

Name  unknown 

No  address 

ta« 

Panel 

»» 

26 

Messrs.  Mnmmeiy 

428,  Oxford  Street 

..• 

99 

II 

27 

Name  unknown  ... 

No  address 

tt« 

II 

99 

28 

E.  Webster 

Halifiuc 

Bale 

II 

29 

F.  Smith  t»i 

Stratford 

•*• 

Paml 

W 
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80  B.Habbud  Bnintree  Olothes 

81  Leri  Coffin  Londo^  ...  Box  ^U&ShoM 


88 

It 

fi 

•*• 

II 

II 

83 

n 

fi 

••• 

II 

n 

84 

••• 

If 

••t 

H 

II 

86 

n 

••• 

>f 

••• 

*t 

II 

86 

n 

••• 

>i 

••• 

l> 

If 

87 

»• 

••• 

i» 

f 

>l 

91 

88 

G.  Bobintoii 

••• 

Hertford 

••f 

Bale 

Ck>thin| 

89 

Friends 

••• 

Chfiliqsftn4 

Cask 

fi 

40 

••• 

n 

II 

41 

Stafford  Allen 

••• 

Stoke  Newingion 

••• 

Faroel 

Boots 

42 

B*  A.  Brig^ 

... 

Darentrj 

••• 

n 

Clothinj 

48 

XLee 

••• 

Westminster 

••• 

n 

II 

44 

J.Meiser 

... 

Ware 

••• 

99 

II 

45 

M.  Annifltead 

••« 

Beigate 

•«• 

Barrel 

99 

46 

B.Manh 

••• 

Guildford 

••• 

Box 

99 

47 

8.  A.  and  B.  Tyler 

... 

Stoke  Bewington 

•*• 

Faroel 

II 

48 

G.  Stnrge 

••• 

Korthfleet 

... 

99 

99 

49 

J.B.  Dix 

... 

TiTetshall 

••• 

Bale 

99 

60 

Kame  xmlmoini 

Hornsej 

••• 

Faroel 

99 

61 

Miss  Fayle,  etc 

•*. 

Tenterden«  Kent 

... 

Box 

» 

62 

Orimishaw 

•.. 

GoswellBoad 

••• 

Faroel 

n 

68 

H.  Theobald 

••t 

Henley-on-Tbwnes 

».» 

Box 

99 

64 

Pr.Haaiie 

•«• 

Xx>ndon 

•t« 

Feroel 

99 

65 

w 

••• 

66 

Per  J.  Meeser 

••t 

Ware 

n 

67 

Mrs.  J.  Enight 

••• 

Hacknej 

II 

68 

Name  unknown 

•*• 

Bristol 

69 

BacUiouae 

•.« 

London 

Faokage 

60 

Ladiei^  Gommittee,  per  0*  Mor* 

land 

••• 

CrojdoQ 

••t 

Box 

»l 

61 

i»  n 

••t 

n 

*i 

M 

62 

Qow  and  Butler 

•*• 

Fridaj  Street,  London 

«.• 

Fwod 

II 

68 

F.Wheeler 

Bochestes 

•■• 

It 

II 

64 

Bame  unknown 

Bletohlef 

••• 

Bale 

n 

65 

IGisDimond 

^  Morning  Stw"  Offioe 

••• 

Ftooel 

II 

66 

Miss  Feazon 

••• 

Croydon 

•*• 

II 

n 

67 

CHorland 

••• 

n 

••• 

Box 

n 

Do 

Beoketts  and  Son 

•*• 

Xx>ndon 

M 

99 

69 

M.  Braithwaite 

*•• 

i> 

••• 

l> 

99 

70 

B.  Feannan 

Wallingford 

••• 

M 

19 

71 

Marriage 

Chelmsford 

••t 

H 

II 

72 

W.  Feckorers 

•*• 

Wisbeaoh 

II 

If 

78 

F.  M.  A.  Oommittee 

Feterboro 

Bale 

M 
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74 

IrfidiM'  AiiooiatioiL  p0r 

M. 

Bsls 

OlffthH*g 

#o 

••• 

w 

t«« 

w 

ti 

78 

Dr.  Xitbhing 

••• 

Winohmore  Hill 

t*« 

If 

It 

77 

H.  D.  Coniraj 

••• 

I^ottmg  mil 

••• 

Fftrod 

m' 

78 

F.  Wheeler 

••• 

Booliester 

••• 

It 

w 

79 

l^ame  unknowii 

••• 

liondon 

... 

n 

w 

80 

Booietj  for  the  Lnprofemeat 

of  the  Labonring  GUeiee ... 

Bloomsbvy 

••• 

Bale 

It 

81 

H.  Armifteed 

•.• 

Beigate 

Barrel 

w 

8S 

Oonpegsfcional  Gfanroh, 

per 

Be7.  K.Gollet 

t** 

Bjde 

••• 

Obeat 

w 

83 

M 

••■ 

M 

••• 

It 

It 

84 

Friende'  Oommittee,  per 

M. 

Ooreotfj 

fVandswomi 

N 

It 

86 

PerB.  Alfop 

••• 

Dtoke  Bewington 

... 

Paroel 

H 

86 

n 

••t 

It 

••• 

w 

tf 

87 

Bowleyand  DftTU 

•t« 

liOndon 

••f 

It 

If 

88 

Baohel  Maw 

Keedham  Ifarkeft 

t.« 

M 

M 

88 

Saohel  and  Oaiihflvine  Bur- 

lington 

It 

••• 

It 

ft 

90 

T.  Smith  and  J.  Doabledaj  ... 

Ooggeshall 

... 

Bale 

ft 

91 

l^ame  unknown 

No  address 

... 

n 

It 

02 

Knight 

••• 

Odlohester 

•■• 

Box 

t» 

98 

Congregational  Ohnreh,  per 
Dr.  Maane.  and  the  Ser. 

ILOoUet 

Bjde 

w 

ft 

94 

w 

Gssk 

It 

96 

S.]rtfiand 

Soathampion 

Box 

tf 

96 

J.  DonUedaj  and  Friende 

••• 

(We 

ft 

97 

Thomas  Hall 

••• 

Brighton 

Paroel 

It 

98 

Books  for  Levi  CoiBn 

Box 

Booka 

99 

Tweedie 

••• 

Stssnd 

Pupcel 

ft 

100 

Fiper 

••• 

Highgate 

It 

Gothes 

101 

Doyle 

Downhaitt  ICarket 

It 

ti 

XUB 

Piper 

mgngate 

••• 

It 

If 

106 

J.  Aleiaader 

Ipswibh 

... 

ft 

Books 

104 

Gow  and  Boiler 

••• 

IVidaj  Street^  London 

... 

It 

lathing 

106 

Fiiends,  per«  L*.  J.  Evana 

•*• 

Maigate 

••t 

Barrel 

II 

106 

w 

i«f 

PUoel 

ft 

107 

Ladies^  Aiieoffiatifln^  per 

H. 

Bnuthwaite 

UMnfleP  XKNKl 

isag 

w 

106 

w 

**• 

11 

t.t 

Box 

It 

109 

n 

>l 

••• 

Banal 

It 

110 

Ladies*  ConuBittee 

Hareooort  Ohapel 

••• 

Bale 

tl 

118 

B.  GlementB 

•t* 

KepptU  Street,  London 

•.• 

Package 

tf 

118 

H.Armiitead 

Beiffitd 

3gle" 
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Vou  OooMbutor.  Addrai.  Piokaga.  Oontaofti. 

114  WoridngMeetmg^  per  L.  Ban- 

torn  ...  Hiibhiii  ...  Bos  Olotfaing 

115  Ladiet*  Worldiig  Barfy,  per  A. 

Gwdiner  ...  Olaptoii  Oesa  „ 

116  .  John  Gutton  ...  Swansea  ...  Pared  m 

117  Working  Party  ...  iTrinitf  Ohnroh,  little  Queen 

Street  Padnge  „ 

118  Kame  unknown  ...  No  address 


119 

120  0.  Alsop  ...   Stoke  Kewington  ...  Barrel  m 

121  n  »  ..•       ft  If 

122  Ad^hl  Chapel,  per  Ber.  A. 

lUmsey  ...   HaoknejBoad  ...  Chest  „ 

123  Mrs.  Guest  ...  Tannton  ...      ^  » 

124  Ladies  of  HjghboryWesleyan 

Ohapel,  per  Mrs.  Webster...   Highbniy  ...  Paroel  n 

125  n  ...        II  ...       n  »f 

126  „  ...        n  •••       II  >9 

127  H.Annistead  ...  Beigate  ...  Barrel  „ 

128  Kame  unknown  ...   No  address  Paroel  >« 

129  Ber.  H.  Smiih  ...   Penge  ...      n  i 

180  Ladies  of  Pree  St  John's  Con- 
»nal    Churohi  per 

JL  DaTid  ...  Dundee  ...   Case  i 

181  Panmore    Street  Congrega- 

tional Church,  per  Ber.  B. 

Lang  ...       „  ...   Boi  „ 

132  n  ...       II  ...     If  M 

188  M  ...  M  ...       It  11 

184  Ladies  of  United  PresbTterian 

Church  ...   Taj  Square^  Dundee        ...     t,  n 

185  Ladies     of  Congregational 

Churohiper  Ber.  — Bogers  BroughtyEsnyt  Dundee  ...  Trass  „ 

186  Free  St.  Paul's  Congreettional 

Chnrohi  per  Mrs.  Miller...   Dundee  ...   Case  h 

187  I,  •••       ft  t9  If 

188  n  ...       If  •••  »» 

189  Ber.  M  Spence's  Congregation       „  ...      tf  ft 

140  Free    West  Congregational 

Churoht  per  Ber.  —  Lyon  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee  ...   Barrel  „ 

141  I,  ...  „  ...  Box 

142  Constitution   Street  Baptist 

Chapel  ...  Dundee  .••  Bale  ti 

148  B.Dale  ...   Boohester  ...  Parosl  Books 

144  Congregational  Churoh,   per  _  ^  . , 

Bi^TMCoUct  ...  Bjde  ...  Box  Clothing 

145  RMBeynolds  ...  Folkestone  ...  Bale  i, 

146  Castle  Street  Congregational 

Chorohiper  J.Bobertson...  Dundee  Box 
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THE  JAMAICA  EVIDENCE. 

Wx  propose  to  give  a  monthly  digest  of  the  facts  that  maj  come  to  light  in 
relation  to  the  Ereed-men."  Our  aim  will  be  simply  to  furnish  data  for  the 
guidance  of  practical  philanthropists.  We  invite  from  all  parties  communica- 
tions that  may  aid  us  in  preparing,  from  time  to  time,  a  correct  and  lucid 
representation  of  the  case. 

1.  The  position  of  Governor  Eyre  is  not  changed  in  any  respect  by  the 
evidence  he  has  given  before  the  Jamaica  conmiission.  He  has  supplied  no 
proofs  of  a  wide-spread  rebellion.  Baron  Eetelholdt  wrote  to  the  Governor  on 
the  Ilth  of  October  last,  to  tell  him  that  a  serious  outbreak  among  certain  of 
the  labouring  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morant  Bay  was  threatened, 
and  in  fact  had  commenced. 

For  the  first  time  we  now  learn  that  Paul  Bogle  also  wrote  to  Governor  Eyre. 
This  letter  was  not  produced  to  the  commission,  but  we  are  informed  that  it  was 
signed  by  twelve  associates  of  Paul  Bogle,  and  that  the  purport  of  it  was  to 
inform  the  Governor  of  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Saturday 
previous,  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  police,  assuring  the  Governor  that  those 
who  signed  the  letter  were  good  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  entreating 
him  to  send  down  some  one  to  protect  them ;  otherwise,  as  they  had  been  suffering 
under  great  grievances  and  oppressions  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  they 
must  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Governor  Eyre  said  it  was  too  late 
to  make  the  enquiry  requested  by  these  thirteen  men,  but  he  kept  their  names 
and  ultimately  caught  them  all.  On  the  strength  of  this  letter  of  admonition 
they  were  pronounced  to  be  rebels  and  put  to  death.  We  have  lost  for  ever 
therefore  the  testimony  any  of  them  might  have  given,  if  respited  only  for  a 
few  months,  as  to  the  grievances  and  oppressions  of  which  they  complained. 
The  boy  who  brought  the  letter  ran  away,  but  was  eventually  found  and  then 
flogged  for  bringing  it.  So  I  returned,"  says  the  preacher,  "  and  considered 
all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  smi :  and,  behold,  the  tears  of  such 
as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter ;  and  on  the  side  of  their  op- 
pressors there  was  power :  but  they  had  no  comforter." 
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GoTernor  Eyre  delegated  the  supreme  power  to  the  military  authorities.  *'  I 
gave  no  directions,"  he  says,  "  to  any  one  as  to  how  they  were  to  act  during 
martial  law,  as  I  understood  that  the  supreme  power  was  invested  in  the 
military." 

2.  Gbnbbal  Jackson  appeared  before  the  commission  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  British  authority  in  Jamaica,  in  the  proclaimed  districts.  The  terms 
in  which  this  military  commander  describes  himself,  are  ^ot  sujch  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  despised  race  would  receive  from  him  impartial  justice :  "If 
Colonel  Hobbs,  an  officer,  a  sergeant,  and  a  private  of  the  6th  regiment  were 
called  butchers,  then  I  General  Jackson,  am  a  double  butcher."  On  some  account 
the  General  lost  self-command  in  court,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  "  I  don't  want  you  to  teach  me,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  a  Major  General 
of  her  Majesty's  army."  The  offended  commander  left  the  court,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  evidence  he  might  have  given,  if 
he  could  have  ruled  his  own  spirit. 

3.  Me.  Abthub  WABMiNoxoy,  a  magistrate  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  and 
President  of  the  court  martial  was  examined.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  a  guide 
to  a  detachment  of  the  6th  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hole.  In 
his  first  examination  he  stated  that  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  between  the 
15th  October  and  the  3rd  of  November,  he  saw  some  thirty  or  forty  men  flogged 
without  being  tried  by  court  martial,  some  of  whom  received  five,  some  a  hundred 
and  ten,  and  a  few  one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  but  he  then  denied  that  he  had 
seen  any  one  shot  without  trial ;  afterwards  he  remembered  that,  in  making 
the  statement,  he  had  committed  an  error.  Mr.  Warmington  was  recalled  at 
his  own  request,  and  said  "  I  found  eight  or  ten  bodies  on  the  main  road  between 
Long  Bay  to  Manchioneal,  shot  by  the  1st  West  Indian  regiment ;  a  body  often 
who  galloped  away  from  the  rest  killed  them ;  I  heard  two  or  three  more  were 
found ;  they  were  killed  without  court  martial,  one  man  was  shot  by  Captain 
Hole  without  court  martial,  I  recognized  him,  he  broke  into  my  house."  It 
is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Warmington  should  have  forgotten  in  his  first  examina- 
tion, circumstances  connected  with  such  particular  associations.  Mb.  W.  P. 
KiBKLANB,  a  magistrate  said :  "  I  sentenced  the  women  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
and  the  men  to  not  more  than  fifty  lashes.  I  employed  an  old  soldier  of  the  2nd 
West  India  Regiment  to  make  the  cats.  They  were  made  with  twine  at  first, 
but  afterwards  with  thin  pieces  of  wire.  After  the  women  were  flogged,  they 
were  worked  on  the  road  and  fed  with  ground  provisions  and  fish."  "Mr. 
Bamsay  flogged  several  of  the  prisoners  himself — about  fifteen."  Joseph 
Marsh  said  the  regimental  cats  were  used  for  women. 

Mb.  Bicknbll  a  police  magistrate  of  Kingston,  who  was  present  at  many  of 
of  the  trials  said :  "  I  was  struck  with  the  summary  manner  in  which  the  business 
was  disposed  of.  I  don't  remember  that  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  send  for 
witnesses,  the  charges  were  read  to  them.  I  don't  remember  that  they  were 
asked  to  plead  guilty  or  n6t  guilty." 
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4.  The  evidence  given  respecting  Provost  Marshal  Eamsaj  seems  to  indicate 
that  no  person  had  greater  authority  than  himself ;  during  the  military  rules 
his  sway  for  a  time  was  uncontrolled.  Mr.  Espent,  who  was  on  the  court  martial, 
said,  that  on  one  occasion,  a  womira  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  with  a 
recommendation  that  her  life  might  be  spared,  but  she  was  hung  notwithstanding. 
Mr.  Bamsay  was  unwilling  to  lose  a  single  victim. 

For  the  present  it  may  be  judicious  to  reserve  the  story  of  the  people  who 
have  to  recite  their  wrongs ;  it  may  be  supposed  that  those  who  have  seen  their 
nearest  kindred  slain  before  their  own  eyes,  with  no  power  to  offer  resistance, 
may  exaggerate  to  some  extent.    Besides  this,  some  of  them  may  have  been 
implicated  in  the  fearful  tragedy  at  Morant  Bay.    Though  the  evidence  given 
before  the  commissioners  has  fully  disproved  the  statements  at  first  given  as  to 
the  worst  atrocities  imputed  to  the  rioters,  yet  the  guilt  of  the  outbreak  remains, 
and  we  shall  be  safer  in  giving  attention  to  the  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the 
authorities,  before  we  listen  even  to  the  cries  of  the  oppressed.  We  take  there- 
fore next  in  the  order  of  sequence  the  evidence  of  Peter  Bruce,  the  officer  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Ramsay  to  execute  his  orders.    Mr.  Bruce  describes  vividly  the 
commencement  of  their  proceedings  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty :  "  The  maroons 
came  and  brought  prisoners.  Ramsay  came  and  said,  '  Martial  law  is  proclaimed. 
Qod  save  the  Queen.'  I  was  appointed  acting  provost  marshal,  I  went  to  the 
police  station  at  Bath,  where  persons  were  charged  with  having  stolen  goods. 
Ramsay  ordered  them  to  be  flogged.  Whilst  they  were  being  flogged,  Ramsay 
was  beating  them  with  supple  jack.    Every  one  with  plunder  received  fifty 
lashes,  imputed  murderers  a  hundred  lashes  and  to  be  sent  to  Morant  Bay  (for 
trial).    I  was  ordered  to  make  a  cat,  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Kirkland  the 
magistrate ;  it  was  too  light ;  I  was  ordered  to  make  another  with  wire  in  it. 
From  six  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night  we  were  flogging ;  the  smallest  number 
^ven  was  thirty  lashes ;  women  also  were  flogged."  With  more  consideration 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  such  men  some  of  the  women  in  a  state  of 
expectant  maternity  were  spared  after  examination  of  the  case.    "  Women,"  con- 
tinues the  acting  provost  marshal  "  got  a  dozen  each  :  I  was  left  to  see  if  they 
deserved  punishment,  and  it  was  left  to  me  to  see  who  deserved  to  be  flogged, 
but  I  always  referred  to  Kirkland.  He  gave  me  liberty  to  give  them  what  they 
deserved,  but  I  did  not  take  it  upon  myself.  There  was  no  doctor.    The  women 
were  also  flogged  ;with  a  regimental  cat.    Every  man  was  flogged  with  a  ^ire 
cat.    When  they  objected  to  the  cat  they  gave  me  piano  wire  to  put  it  into,  the 
oat ;  more  than  nine  pieces  of  wire  were  put  into  it.  Constables  were  employed 
to  make  the  cats  while  we  were  flogging,  four  knots  in  each  thong  being  wire 
mixed  with  cord.    The  constable  flogged.    I  said  to  my  friends  *  this  is  more 
than  I  ever  see the  cats  were  in  my  room,  and  aft^  martial  law,  the  maroou 
said  Colonel  Fyfe  sent  for  them  and  had  them  burnt."    We  are  sorry  for  this, 
bat  we  honour  the  sense  of  burning  shame  that  prompted  the  act.    We  should 
like  to  have  shown  them  to  the  women  of  Great  Britain^  for  we  must  remember 
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that  this  reyolting  work  was  done  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  snd  at 
a  time  when  all  disturbances  had  ceased. 

GovxBNOB  Eybe  has  given  warm  expression  to  his  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
valuable  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  provost  marshal.  He  would  no 
doubt  recommend  him  for  the  Victoria  Medal. 

We  are  now  prepared  after  this  description  given  of  themselves  by  the 
ministers  of  justice  in  Jamaica  at  this  critical  time,  to  believe  that  the  people 
80  treated  might  have  wrongs  of  which  to  complain — ^indeed  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  imagine  how  in  the  hands  of  such  administrators  of  law,  right  could  prevail. 
We  will  therefore  listen  to  a  negro  witness. 

5.  Gbobob  Clabk,  the  husband  of  Paul  Bogle's  daughter,  told  the  com- 
missioners, that  he  was  taken  to  Morant  Bay  in  custody,  and  that  while  he  was 
asking  questions  of  some  men  who  had  made  charges  against  him,  he  was 
several  times  struck  with  a  cat.  Ramsay  was  there  at  the  time  and  snatched  the 
shirt  studs  from  his  besom  and  pocketed  them,  saying  that  they  "  could  not 
belong  to  a  nigger."  He  saw  James  Marshall  flogged  ;  at  the  forty-eighth  lash 
Marshall  called  out,  "  Lord  a'  mercy !"  and  Ramsay  ordered  him  to  be  hung  ; 
all  the  prisoners  were  taken  out  to  see  him  hung  and  Ramsay  shouted  to  them 
"  look  at  him,  ye  brutes,  you  thieves,  the  whole  of  you  will  be  hung  like  him." 
He  himself  (Clark)  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  consisting  of  Mr.  Espent,  Mr* 
Hutchins  and  Mr.  Lewis ;  while  he  was  under  a  shed  waiting  for  his  trial, 
Ramsay  took  hold  of  him,  and  asked,  "will  anybody  give  evidence  against 
these  brutes?"  Two  men  gave  evidence  against  him,  and  the  court  asked  Ramsay 
whether  that  was  all  the  testimony  that  he  had.  Ramsaj  said  that  some  persons 
had  promised  to  come,  but  had  not  done  so ;  witness  was  told  by  the  court  that 
if  he  had  any  evidence  to  produce  he  was  to  ask  Ramsay  to  send  for  any  one 
who  would  speak  in  his  favour ;  he  accordingly  asked  Ramsay  to  send  for  some 
persons  whom  he  named.  Ramsay  said  if  you  open  your  mouth  to  me,  you 
brute,  I'll  shoot  you ;  how  dare  you  ?"  He  afterwards  attempted  to  speak  to  a 
constable  named  Williams,  who  would  have  given  evidence  as  to  his  charactCT, 
when  Ramsay  said  "  who  is  allowing  this  man  to  talk  ?  give  him  a  dozen,"  and 
he  accordingly  received  a  dozen  lashes.  He  saw  George  William  Gbrdon  in 
custody ;  he  spoke  to  an  old  man,  when  Ramsay  said  to  the  men  who  were 
guarding  them  "  if  you  see  him  speaking  to  anybody,  blow  out  his  brains." 
Ramsay  afterwards  showed  Gordon,  who  had  not  then  been  (ried,  the  gallows 
upon  which  a  man  was  hanging,  and  said,  "  there  is  one  of  your  firiends,  jou 
irill  be  bung  like  him."  Ramsay  called  out  to  the  prisoners  that  anyone  who 
gave  evidence  against  Gordon,  would  save  his  life  and  be  rewarded. 

8.  In  the  case  of  Marshall,  the  testimony  of  the  negro  witnesses  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Marshalleoh,  a  magistrate  at  Morant  Bay,  and  others.  Marshall  was 
removed  from  the  gun  to  which  he  had  been  fastened  while  being  flogged,  and 
his  hands  and  feet  being  both  tied,  he  was  shoved  towards  the  court  house; 
he  was  too  weak  to  walk,  and  fell  down  once  if  not  more ;  a  rope  was  then 
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attached  to  his  neck,  an<l  Mr.  Marshallech  described  the  occurrence  :  "  he  was 
dragged  to  the  steps  of  the  court  house  as  a  barrel  is  worked  up  the  side  of  a 
ship  or  as  another  witness  said :  '*  a  rope  was  rove  round  his  neck,  they  ran  it 
round  the  court  house  steps  and  got  it  round  the  railings,  and  he  was  hoisted 
right  up."  Mr.  Marshallech,  although  a  justice  of  the  peace,  neither  interfered 
at  the  moment,  nor  gave  any  information  to  the  Government  what  had  been  done. 
The  explanation  which  he  gave  to  the  commissioners  of  his  conduct  in  this 
respect,  was,  that  the  magistrates  were  treated  with  the  greatest  disrespect  by 
the  provost  marshal,  and  were  afraid  to  say  a  word. 

We  leave  these  painful  facts,  from  such  witnesses,  to  make  their  own  impres- 
sion. From  the  most  reliable  testimony,  we  know  that  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  subsequent  to  emancipation,  the  progress  of  the  negro  in  Jamaica  was  re- 
markable. Lord  Stanley  in  18-l;2,  said,  "  since  emancipation  the  negroes  have 
been  thriving  and  contented:  they  have  raised  their  manner  of  living  and 
multiplied  their  comforts  and  enjoyments ;  their  morals  have  improved,  marriage 
has  substituted  for  concubinage,  and  they  are  eager  for  education."  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  an  extensive  Jamaica  proprietor,  in  his  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  enquiry  in  1848,  said,  "  I  believe  they  have  amazingly  improved  in  every 
respect  since  emancipation ;  everybody  agrees  that  the  change  has  been  very 
remarkable,"  Sir  Henry  Barkly  in  1854,  speaking  of  the  mountain  villages  in 
Jamaica,  says,  "  there  is  a  decided  air  of  pregressive  civilization  about  them." 

Now  all  this  is  completely  reversed.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  periodicals, 
citing  Dr.  Bowerbank  (the  Gustos  who  assisted  in  dragging  Mr.  Gordon  to  his 
untimely  and  undeserved  doom)  in  his  support,  insists  there  is  no  remedy  hut 
that  of  compulsion,  compulsory  labour,  compuliory  education,  compulsory  religion. 

Before  we  accept  this  proposed  remedy  we  must  look  at  the  disproportion 
between  the  negro  population  and  that  of  the  white  people — 14,000  white  people 
amongst  450,000  coloured  people — and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  symbols 
of  British  power  in  that  beautiful  and  productive  island,  are  the  "  cat  with  piano 
wire,"  and  the  "  gallows ;"  the  representative  men  of  British  authority  are 
Jackson,  Bamsay,  Bruce,  Bowerbank,  Warmington  and  Kirkland.  We  have 
great  misgivings  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  compulsory  system  by  government 
officials ;  the  people  must  have  had  quite  enough  of  brute  force ;  the  power  to 
raise  Jamaica  must  be  one  that  will  inspire  confidence  and  awaken  hope — that 
which  is  exerted  by  such  men  as  John  Eliot,  J ohn  Howard  and  Robert  Moffat. 
If  we  could  find*  no  missionaries  but  those  who  yield  to  the  influence  of  the 
government  house^  and  who  cannot  conceal  their  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
race  they  are  sent  to  evangelize,,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  Jamaica ;  but  we 
have  no  such  opinion.  At  this  time  Bishop  Crowther,  as  black  as  ebony"  with 
coadjutors  of  the  same  race,  are  planting  missions  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
Providence  has  in  store  the  right  agency  for  the  restoration  of  the  Freed-men  of 
Jamaica.  It  is  time  surely  to  give  them  a  gleam  of  hope  from  British  kindness, 
prompt  yet  well  directed. 
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We  will  not  conceal  from  onr  friends,  that  we  are  wannly  blamed  for  ^'tonching 
the  Jamaica  business."  They  tell  us  "  it  will  ruin  our  Society."  This  does  not 
alter  our  conyiction  of  duty ;  we  know  where  it  is  written  if  thousayest,  Behold, 
we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that 
keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  he  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works  V*  Can  any  person  of  reflection  be  ignorant  at  this 
time,  of  the  heart-rending  calamities  that  must  of  necessity  be  endured  by 
starying  and  homeless  thousands  in  Jamaica?  How  long  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  blame  us,  will  it  be  prudent  to  wait,  before  we  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  these  downcast  and  miserable  people  ?  The  golden  hour  of  opportunity  is  now. 
The  business  of  Jamaica"  ought  to  touch  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  the 
pocket  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  of  every  friend  of  the  human  race. — ^W. 

AMERICAN  FREED-MEN. 

Signs  of  Enoottbagement. — ^There  are  gleams  of  light  in  the  South  to 
assure  us  that  with  patient  perseverance,  the  well-directed  labour  of  christian 
philanthropists  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Mb.  Hbnby  S.  Foote,  ex-Governor  of  Mississippi,  who,  in  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  threatened  to  hang  Mr.  Hale,  senator  for  New  Hampshire,  has 
published  a  book  on  the  war,  in  which  he  says :  African  slavery  is  indeed  gone 
for  ever ;  and  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  one  thousand  intelligent  persons 
in  that  region,  of  all  the  slave-holding  class,  who  would  now  resuscitate  this 
defunct  system,  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  The  result  should  not 
now,  and  I  am  well  assured  it  will  not  hereafter,  be  a  source  of  permanent 
regret  to  the  white  population  of  the  South ;  they  will,  indeed,  be  far  better  off 
in  time  to  come  without  slavery  than  with  it.  The  whole  Southern  people  will 
be  far  more  prosperous  hereafter  than  they  have  been  heretofore ;  labour  in  the 
South  will  be  more  diversified,  and  be  likely  to  yield  more  solid  benefit  of  every 
kind.  Manufacturing  and  mineral  industry  will  now  be  seen  to  flourish  for  the 
first  time  in  that  great  and  prolific  region ;  and  even  southern  commerce  may 
hereafter  attain  a  more  healthful  and  self-supporting  existence." 

In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  newly  made  freed-men,  he  says :  "  It  is 
really  astonishing  to  hear  that  men  in  this  enlightened  age,  should  for  a  moment 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  persons  of  African  descent  to 
testify  in  courts  of  justice,  especially  in  cases  where  their  own  life,  liberty  or 
property  are  involved ;  it  is  heartlessly  unjust  to  the  black  man  to  assert  that  he 
is  not  a  respecter  of  truth,  and  less  inclined  to  the  exercise  of  justice  than  the 
white  man ;  I  have  lived  amongst  this  race  all  my  life,  and  what  I  now  say  on 
this  subject  is  the  fruit  of  more  than  half  a  century's  experience  and  observation.*' 

Gbnbbal  Gbxgoby,  assistant  commissioner,  in  reply  to  a  petition  from  the 
citixens  of  of  Panola  county,  Texas,  for  the  appointment  of  a  provost  marshal 
for  that  county  to  preserve  order,  said,  **ln  general,  the  Freed-men  of  Texas 
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present  a  record  which,  for  service  and  order  is  most  coraraendable.  Turned 
headlong  into  freedom,  without  preparation,  without  pre-monition,  by  men  at 
war  with  their  masters,  and  told  that  they  have  been  wronged  and  have 
an  heritage  of  vengeance,  they  exhibit  in  their  industry,  docility  and  patience, 
an  example  beyond  the  expectation  of  man.  No  people  have  ever  been  so  tried, 
none  have  ever  so  stood  trial. 

**  While  this  bureau  has  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  that  concern  theFreed-men, 
its  uniform  policy  has  been  to  avoid  class  legislature.  It  cordially  invites  tii© 
court  authorities  to  take  cognizance  of  all  offences  conmiitted  by  or  against  the 
negro,  and  it  interferes  only  when  the  State  has  neglected  to  act,  or  when, 
manifest  injustic3  has  been  done. 

"Special  legislation  is  uncalled  for  and  unwise  when  every  occurrence  of 
disorder,  violence  or  crime  among  the  coloured  people  can  be  met  by  the  simple 
preventive  of  the  civil  code. 

"  If  in  your  locality  the  labourer  refuses  to  work,  it  may  be  because,  .though 
slavery  be  extinct,  its  collateral  influences  and  ideas  still  survive,  and  new 
inducements  have  not  taken  the  place  of  the  lash  and  the  chain ;  it  may  be  that 
the  planter,  as  well  as  the  negro,  has  not  yet  learned  what  free  labour  means. 

Many  of  the  Freedmen  were  last  year  defrauded  <rf  their  earnings,  where  the 
crop  was  gathered  by  their  toil ;  they  were  turned  loose  upon  the  state,  without 
money,  means,  or  clothing. 

"  This  unchivalric  and  bitter  injustice  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  sufferers. 
They  now  hesitate  to  labour  because  they  are  not  sure  that  the  day's  work  will 
bring  the  day's  wages.  Better  treatment  and  prompt  pay  will  correct  iMs 
distrust  sooner  than  a  brigade  of  provost  marshals." 


The  Amkbigak  Fbxed-mbn's  Aid  Commission  states  that  in  South  Carolina, 
where  the  work  was  first  begun,  and  where  the  subjects  were  among  the  least 
promising,  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  convince  the  most  sceptical.  Herds 
of  human  chattels,  impelled  by  force,  have  been  converted  into  communities  of 
human  beings  regulated  by  law.  Ten  thousand  ignorant  blacks  degraded  to  the 
lowest  point  within  the  power  of  slavery,  have  been  lifted  up  to  a  condition  of 
comparitive  intelligence.  These  now  constitute  a  self-supporting  law-abiding^ 
wealth-producing  community ;  and  one  more  orderly  or  better  behaved  may 
not  easily  be  found. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Freed-men's  enterprise  in  South  Carolina,  may  be 
asserted  with  equal  truth  of  every  other  similar  undertaking  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  Kbv.  Hobacb  J  ambs,  in  a  letter  dated  New  Berne.  N.C.,  Feb.  11th, 
1866,  says : — "  We  have  had  our  hundred  smd  fifteen  hands  at  work  in  the  month 
of  January ;  by  March,  the  number  will  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
They  work  cheerfully  and  well,  and  were  never  so  happy  before ;  an  accomplished 
female  teacher  from  the  Ndrth  resides  upon  -each  plantation  ;  and  their  day  and 
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eyening  schools  are  thronged,  and  intensely  interesting ;  these  ladies  are  Hiss 
Harriet  S.  Billings  and  Miss  Kate  A.  Means ;  not  less  than  two  hundred  coloured 
people  reside  on  the  two  plantations,  and  Sabbath  worship  is  regularly  main- 
tained for  their  benefit,  with  careful  instruction  in  the  Sabbath  school. 

"  Several  other  plantations  in  the  vicinity  have  been  rented  by  Northern  men, 
and  upon  them  all  the  ploughs  are  running  merrily.  It  will  soon  be  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  while  negroes  will  not  work  for  their  old  masters  or  under 
the  overseers  who  used  to  drive  them  to  their  tasks  with  the  lash,  they  will 
cheerfully  work  for  men  who  treat  them  like  human  beings,  and  pay  them 
reasonable  wages.  They  do  not  work  like  skilled  labourers  at  the  north,  for 
they  have  never  learned  how ;  but  they  do  as  well  as  they  can  at  present ; 
whether  they  are  susceptible  of  elevation  and  of  high  culture  in  industry,  art, 
learning,  science,  is  yet  to  be  tested ;  a  nation  may  be  born  in  a  day,  but  years 
are  necessary  for  its  growth." 

The  importance  of  education  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. — "  It  underlies 
every  hope  of  success  for  the  Freed-men ;  everything  depends  on  the  youth  and 
the  children  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  every  industrial  pursuit.  Through 
education,  embracing  moral  and  religious  training,  the  fearful  prejudice  against 
the  blacks  can  be  overcome."  The  friends  of  the  Freed-men  in  America  are 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  Freed- 
people  of  all  ages.  There  is  no  lack  of  suitable  agents ;  all  that  is  wanted  is 
more  money.  Christian  women,  generous  and  painstaking,  form  themselves  into 
associations  to  adopt  a  school  in  the  South,  send  out  their  own  teacher,  provide 
the  books  and  keep  up  with  their  devoted  representative  in  the  field  of  labour 
a  constant  and  most  interesting  correspondence.  Their  great  aim  however  is  to 
call  out  the  energies  of  the  Freed-men  themselves.  The  superintendent  of  the 
schools  for  refugees  and  Freed-men  in  New  Orleans  says,  Jan.  27th,  1866, 
"There  are  eight  schools  in  the  city,  with  from  two  to  eight  hundred  pupils 
each,  which  with  those  in  the  suburbs,  amount  to  sixteen  schools,  with  nearly 
six  thousand  pupils  and  one  hundred  teachers,  all  of  which  are  under  my 
supervision. 

"  But  difficulties  have  settled  down  upon  us ;  our  schools  have  been  held  in 
confiscated  or  abandoned  houses,  and  the  owners  are  now  returning  penitent 
and  pardoned,  and  demanding  their  property;  we  have  given  up  several  houses, 
and  expect  soon  to  surrender  all ;  the  Government  is  about  to  give  up  the  schools 
financially  and  the  burden  of  sustaining  them  is  soon  to  rest  upon  the  Freed-men. 
The  payment  of  teachers  and  the  erecting  of  school  houses  will  be  more  than 
they  can  accomplish  unaided. 

"  In  all  missionary  efforts  the  first  point  to  be  gained  is  to  secure  the  assis- 
tance of  the  natives  themselves,  so  here  our  first  aim  should  be  to  employ  the 
coloured  people  as  missionaries  to  their  own  race. 

"  We  have  here  the  elite  of  the  coloured  people  of  the  whole  South,  French 
and  Creoles,  who  have  always  been  free  and  well  educated ;  we  have^  too,  growing 
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np  in  our  grammar  schools,  an  array  of  intelligence  and  talent  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  teaching.  Could  this  material  be  mustered,  equipped, 
drilled,  and  properly  generalled,  we  should  have  an  army  equal  to  the  educa- 
tional contest  on  which  we  are  now  entering." 


ThjI  TsAGHBBS  BBPOBT  that  OBBAT  DISTBBSS  BXISTS  in  many  DI8TBICTS. 


Miss  P.  A.  A  lcott,  of  Charleston,  a  teacher,  in  a  private  note  states  that  girls' 
and  women's  clothing  is  specially  needed. — "  Dear  friends,"  she  says,  "  How  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  in  my  school-room  this  afternoon,  to  see  for  yourselvw 
what  I  can  tell  you  so  inadequately,  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  these  people. 
I  have  given  away  my  barrel  full  that  you  so  kindly  sent.  I  have  stripped  my 
own  wardrobe  of  every  article  I  could  possibly  spare ;  we  have  disposed  of  the 
clothing  sent  by  the  officers  of  our  association  ;  and  still  the  needy  ones  come 
laying  *  Please  can  you  give  me  a  frock  ?'  *  Is  there  a  pair  of  shoes  for  me  ?' 
'  Could  you  give  me  one  skirt  V  They  imagine  clothes  may  be  obtained  in  some 
magic  way,  if  they  can  only  have  tickets.  "I  have  no  tickets,"  I  have  answered 
forty  times  this  day ;  and  they  turn  away  so  disappointed  and  so  shivering, 
that  what  can  I  do  but  pity  them  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  write  to  you  ? 
I  have  heard  that  you  are  working  for  us  already ;  it  comforts  me  to  know  it ; 
but  if  you  saw  ray  children,  you  would  work  twice,  no  ten  times  faster.  Friday, 
I  brought  seven  little  girls  home  with  me,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  bare-armed, 
one  had  an  old  skirt  wrapped  over  her  head  and  shoulders ;  just  now  an  old 
woman  came  in  shivering  with  the  cold  ;  and  a  mother  came  with  her  daughter ; 
These  are — since  I  began  this  sentence,  eleven  children  have  been  in  my  room 
asking  for  clothes,  it  is  so  hard  to  send  them  away  unprovided  for,  and  yet  I  do 
it  every  day.  The  city  is  full  of  coloured  people,  many  of  them  just  come  in 
from  the  country,  they  have  literally  nothing,  no  food,  no  clothes,  no  money ; 
some  kind-hearted  man  or  woman  takes  in  one  here,  another  finds  an  empty 
shed ;  another,  a  cabin  in  the  yard  of  some  runaway  Charlestonian  ;  some  way 
they  live,  but  there  must  be  great  suffering,  and  many  no  doubt  die  from  the 
exposure." 

[May  we  not  promise  Miss  Alcott  that  on  reading  this  private  note,  a  thousand 
ladies  in  our  own  country  will  imitate  her  example  ?] 

Thb  BlANKBTS  WB  HAVB  sent  out  ARB  BECBIVED  WITH  THB  WABHB8T 
OBATITUDB. 

Mb.  Be  albs  writes  :  "  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  Jan.  25, 1866.  Dear  Brother, 
With  nine  packages  of  clothing  I  received  that  splendid  lot  of  English  blankets. 
God  bless  the  donors  of  this  rich  gift,  which  will  very  soon  warm  the  bodies  of 
two  or  three  hundrad  shivering  Freed-men.  It  will  do  more  than  this — these 
gifts,  in  many  instances,  inspire  the  most  grateful  devotion  to  God,  as  well  as 
love  to  man.  Last  evening  I  hurried  away  to  a  distant  portion  of  the  city,  with 
three  of  these  blankets  under  my  arm:  one  old  man,  crippled  in^^e  cottop  field, 
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two  aged  women,  and  three  children  lived  in  the  shed  to  which  I  directed  my 
ateps :  the  little  girl  was  reading  the  Testament  by  the  firelight  to  the  rest  of 
the  family ;  I  knew  how  they  shivered  and  huddled  together  these  cold  nights, 
for  I  had  often  been  there.  *  Dese  yere  blankets/  said  the  choking  voice  of 
the  old  man,  *  will  warm  soul  and  body.* 

"  Twenty- three  of  the  Freed- men  were  come  to  the  pest  house  with  the  small 
pox  within  the  last  few  days ;  these  blankets  will  cover  all  that  survive  of  them, 
when  their  few  rags  they  now  possess  are  committed  to  the  flames. 

"  Every  one  of  these  blankets  will  go  into  cheerless  cabins,  where  slavery  hat 
robbed  and  war  desolated. 

Let  me  repeat  the  oft-repeated  expression  of  the  Freed-men,  *God  bress  dese 
yere  men  dat  come  to  open  our  prison  doors  and  cover  our  nakedness." 

If  any  of  our  friends  would  like  to  see  the  blankets  we  send  to  the  negroes, 
we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  shewing  them  at  our  office  No.  102,  Fleet  Street, 
second  floor,  on  condition  that  they  will  give  us  the  means  of  sending  out  one 
in  their  name.  The  fabric  is  of  peculiar  complexion,  and  rather  a  curiosity  in 
itfl  way. — W. 


OUR  CHILDREN. 
Every  intelligent  child  in  the  British  do- 
minions who  has  a  home,  friends,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  should  feel  an  interest  in  the 
eight  hundred  thonsand  poor  children  in  Ame- 
rica who  need  clothing,  food,  shelter,  and 
instmction.  We  believe  every  British  child 
would  do  something  to  help  if  we  could  in 
some  way  make  the  case  known  in  every 
£unily.  Mr  Handel  Cossham,  at  tiie  great 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  said  that  when  the 
Emancipation  Act  passed  in  England,  his 
fiather  taught  him  the  meaning  of  it. — 
was  a  boy  then,  and  I  remember  my  father 
making  me  sit  up  all  night  to  watch  the  sun 
rise  on  our  country  free  from  the  curse  of 
riavery."  The  lesson  was  of  great  value,  and 
has  never  been  forgotten.  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll  has  explained  to  her  chil- 
dren the  condition  of  the  Freed-men,  and  with 
their  own  hands  they  prepared  a  packet  of 
clothing  that  has  been  sent  out  to  America. 
The  secretary  of  the  Pcckham  Association 
writes,  **  the  children  too  have  notboen  back- 
ward in  helping,  several  having  worked  dili- 
gently at  these  meetings,  and  many  have 
made  and  sent  as  gifts  to  the  coloured  chil- 
dren work-bags  fitted  up  with  pretty  and  use- 
ful implements,  and  each  containing  a  little 
*  'K>k.    Eighty-two  of  these  bags  have  been 


sent  in  the  casks,  and  we  can  fancy  how  tk« 
hearts  of  the  young  workers  would  often  gltnr 
at  the  thought  of  the  surprise  and  fdeasnra 
which  would  brighten  the  eyes  of  the  littl* 
ones  for  whom  these  g^fts  were  designed  whan 
the  bags  should  be  distributed  among  them." 
Mr  R.  Ridley,  late  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Newcastle  Union,  has  made  a  bo^miing 
to  move  the  children  of  the  Sunday  schoolB. 
He  began  with  giving  himself  £50  to  the  ob> 
jeet,  and  some  schools  have  raised  subaerip. 
tions,  but  he  wants  the  idea  to  spread.  WhM 
is  to  be  done  ?  We  ask  our  friends  to  tUnk 
the  matter  over,  and  pour  in  upon  us  their 
kind  suggestions.  Will  any  kind  and  earnest 
lady  help  us  with  mean.s  to  print  an  ocoasianal 
illustrated  paper,  like  that  of  the  Band  of 
Hope,  for  the  use  of  children?  We  hw 
some  interesting  photographs  of  the  ohildven 
of  Freed-men.  Who  would  not  be  interested 
to  see  a  striking  sketch  of  the  little  negro 
child  reading  the  New  Testament  by  the  ligbt 
of  the  firo,  to  the  poor  destitute  family  when 
they  were  surprised  by  the  English  blanbetB  f 
Our  invention  is  rather  dull — but  we  expect 
by  an  early  post  a  hundred  letters  or  mdre 
full  of  bright  ideas.  Wo  can  find  plenty  of 
material  that  our  children  would  like,  if  wa 
can  only  bring  it  before  them.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  a  negro  boy  just  begiBBing  to  \ftan : . 
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"  Clumfort's  Creeke, 

"  Pine-grove  aettlement. 

"Miss  Stevenson  Dear  Madam  I  hereby 
write  you  a  few  lines  let  you  know  about  our 
■ohool  affairs.  Our  meeting  house  has  bin 
burnt  and  our  school  has  bin  broke  up.  But 
we  are  thankful!  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
•chool  again,  but  when  our  school  Got  burnt 
I  went  to  school  to  Newbeme  two  months  an 
then  Miss  Carrie  came  back  again,  an  now  I 
am  going  to  school  regular.  We  ar  vearry 
thankful!  to  you  for  your  g^ood  kindness  to  us. 
I  think  our  school  is  prospering.  I  am  stud- 
dying  Geography  an  Arithmetic,  an  reading 
in  a  third  Reader,  an  spelling  in  a  common 
■choo!  speller.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  an 
answer.  I  wrote  to  you  before  and  I  never 
received  any  answer  from  you  atall.  Our 
■ohool  is  increasing  I  think  vearry  much  in- 
deed. I  Am  one  of  Miss  Carrie's  schollars  an 
I  Expect  to  be  her  gchollar  as  long  as  she 
fftay*8  here  I  think  if  she  continue  here  She 
will  have  a  large  school  this  winter  and  spring 
We  are  vearry  thankful  that  you  sent  us  a 
Iteacher  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  bless  you 
and  take  care  of  you. 

"  Yours,  Ac,  John  W.  Gaskkll." 
John's  ideas  are  better  than  his  spelling. 

We  liave  a  letter  from  the  eon  of  a  Freeman 
who  liberated  himself  as  well  written  as  any 
that  Goald  be  written  by  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man. The  purport  of  it  is  to  request  Dr. 
Tomkina  to  correct  an  impression  that  his 
ikiher  had  not  provided  for  his  education. 
"Father  particularly  wishes  us,"  says  the 
little  fellow,  *♦  to  make  this  very  explicit,  and 
in  a  courteous  manner  to  yourself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assuro  you  that  it  is  not  from 
any  false  or  foolish  pride  on  his  part,  but  it  is 
a  particular  wish  of  his,  and  that  also  of  my 
mother,  to  be  able  to  do  for  their  children 
ontil  they  are  able  to  help  themselves ;  in- 
deed father  is  always  talking  of  the  wicked- 
neas  of  parents  being  so  careless  and  uncon- 
oemed  about  their  children,  and  depending 
on  friends  doing  for  them,  instead  of  putting 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  themselves.  With 
renewed  thanks  for  your  kind  and  good  inten- 
tions towards  us,"  Ac. 

Tliere  now :  who  says  tliat  ebony  may  not 
take  ft  polish  aa  well  aa  alabaster  ? — ^W. 


Tub  report  of  Major-General  Howard,  Cliief 
Commissioner  of  the  Freed-men's  Bureau, 
was  on  the  8th  inst.  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  response  to  a  resolution 
of  that  body  asking  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  abandoned  and  confiscated  estates  at 
the  south.  The  report  states  that  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  the  Freed-men  were 
assigned  a  few  plantations  as  homesteads, 
under  orders  of  General  Sherman,  and  that 
they  have  not  since  l>een  dispossessed  of  them  ; 
but  that  many  other  plantations,  temporarily 
ooonpied  and  cultivated  by  Freed-men  under 
contingent  orders,  have  been  restored  to  their 
former  owners  under  recent  orders  from  the 
Government;  that  the  Bureau  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  greater  part  of  snch  property  it 
formerly  held,  and  is,  by  the  consequent 
redaction  of  its  revenue,  no  longer  a  self-soa- 
taining  branch  of  the  Government.  Previous 
orders  for  the  settlement  of  Freed-men  on 
abandoned  estates  have  been  countermanded. 
It  is  understood  that  the  national  authorities 
are  about  to  adopt  some  important  changes 
in  the  administration  of  Freed-men's  afiairs, 
it  being  found  that  the  present  system  docs 
not  work  advantageously.  It  is  reported  that 
the  negroes  in  th^  interior  of  Louisiana  refuse 
to  renew  their  oontracta  or  to  leave  the 
plantations. 

In  Willmington,  Major  Wyckersham,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Freed-men's  Bureau,  has 
ordered  the  chairman  of  the  county  court  to 
revoke  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  McCoy  and 
Walker,  the  negroes  ordered  to  be  sold  into 
servitude  for  larceny,  in  default  of  which  all 
the  members  of  the  court  are  to  be  put  under 
arrest.  Major  Gen.  Crooke,  commanding  this 
district,  overrules  the  sentence  on  the  ground 
I  that  no  law  can  be  enforced  which  makes  a 
distinction  between  blacks  and  whites. 

Whitening.— The  attention  of  the  miatresi 
of  a  family  was  lately  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  little  coloured  girl  was  constantly  seen  lying 
on  the  grassplat,  with  her  face  turned  up  to 
the  sun.  Upon  being  questioned  why  she 
assumed  that  poetore,  she  answered,  **Why, 
Missis  always  lay  de  things  on  de  grass  what 
she  wants  to  make  white.  I  want  to  get  white 
too." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aht  orders  and  enquiries  concerning  Adyer- 
tisements,  or  other  business  connected  with 
this  Magazine,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Arliss  Andbews,  7,  Duke  Street,  Blooms- 
bury. 

Wi  are  again  compelled  to  defer  tho  announce- 
menii  of  many  subscriptions  and  donation b 
nntil  next  month. 

APRIL,  1866. 

I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
United  States,  after  terminating  successfully 
the  severe  struggle  in  which  they  were  so  long 
engaged,  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and 
congratulations  of  this  country,  which  has 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  its  abhorence 
of  an  institution  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of 
Justice  and  humanity. — Qubbn  Victoria. 

JAMAICA— PROMPT  AND  JUDI- 
CIOUS  ACTION  NEEDED. 
FnoM  the  recent  reference  made  to 
Jamaica  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
from  the  facts  and  opinions  then  dis- 
closed, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Jamaica  has  been  neglected  —  sadly 
neglected,  in  its  social  and  moral  inte- 
rests. Earl  Russell  and  Earl  Grey 
admit  that  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  disturbance  or  revolt  at  Morant 
Bay  has  been  caused  by  great  neglect. 
Efforts  have  been  made  for  the  spiritual 
culture  of  the  colored  people,  especially 
by  American  and  Baptist  missionaries, 
worthy  of  all  commendation ;  but  even 
these  efforts  have  not  met  with  all  the 
•upport  they  required  and  deserved; 
aad  the  agents,  if  not  absolutely  ostra- 
ciaedy  have  not  been  sustained  and 


helped  by  the  insular  authorities.  The 
treatment  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  political 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  coloured 
man,  is  a  clue  by  which  we  may  ascer- 
tain the  respect  and  confidence  that 
would  be  confided  in  their  religious 
instructors. 

Such  a  state  of  things  has  brought 
about  this  result,  that  even  on  the  part 
of  the  friends  of  the  Negro,  attention 
has  been  too  exclusively  given  to  the 
emotions,  and  to  the  forms  of  religion, 
whilst  the  educational  and  social  cul- 
ture of  the  people  have  been  too  much 
neglected.  The  problem  the  friends  of 
humanity  have  now  to  solve  is,  how  is  a 
true  reformation  of  the  condition  of  the 
Negroes  to  be  secured. 

There  is,  it  is  to  be  faared,  little  to  be 
hoped  from  the  majority  of  the  white 
population.  The  dominant  whites  are 
indignant  at  the  judicious  and  prompt 
action  of  our  Government.  They  have 
been  unused  to  control  and  cannot  even 
brook  inquiry.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  "  Reginald 
Kingston,  Coadjutor  Bishop  in  Jamaica" 
and  addressed  to  the  *'  Times,"  will 
show  the  spirit  that  prevails.  It  must 
be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  utterance 
of  a  man  like  General  Jackson,  the 
so-called  "Bengal  tiger,"  wlio  goes 
into  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  British  justice  with  a  loaded  revolver 
and  beards,  in  tones  of  boisterous  defi- 
ance, the  Queen's  Commissioner;  but 
it  is  that  of  a  man  whose  office  and 
training  would  accustom  him  to  smoul- 
der the  fires  of  anger  and  passion. 
Hear  the  Bishop:  "I  think  it  is  not 
presumptuous  for  any  of  the  residents 
in  this  island  to  profess  that  for  himself 
personally  he  cares  but  little  whether 
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the  British  public  pass  a  favourable  or 
an  unfavourable  judgment  on  our  late 
Government  and  our  late  Legislature." 
One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
cool  insolence  in  the  extract  we  have 
given.  We  expect  a  bishop  to  be  calm 
and  judiciouSi  but  here  is  one  who 
writes  to  the  "Times,"  and  says  he 
does  not  care ,  one  iota  for  the  united 
voices  of  the  millions  of  his  country- 
men, who  have  not  yet  learned  to  look 
on  with  approval  when  No.  18  piano 
wire  is  intertwined  with  the  cat,  and 
when  poor  wretches  whose  backs  have 
been  macerated  with  flogging  until  their 
flesh  looked  like  liver,  are  pelted  with 
stones,  pushed  at  with  sticks,  or  thrust 
at  playfully  with  bayonets,  as  they 
stagger  and  reel  from  their  tormentors. 
"We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Reverend 
Reginald  Kingston  follows  up  the  above 
unworthy  remarks  upon  British  pub- 
lic sentiment  by  speaking  of  the 
mischief  already  apparent  by  the  ap- 
pointment of. the  Royal  Commission 
and  the  suspension  of  the  Governor. 
This,  he  says,  "he  deliberately  declares 
to  be  great  and  indeed  irrepfirable." 

The  fact  is  the  men  who  talk  like 
the  Reverend  Reginald  Kingston,  and 
who  act  like  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica indicate  that  their  organon 
of  government  is  radically  false,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  the 
easiest  in  the  world  to  rule  by  kindness 
and  firmness,  has  signally  failed.  Com- 
pulsion will  not  meet  the  case  of  Ja- 
maica. You  may  call  in  Force  and 
Strength,  and  bind  the  Prometheus  to 
the  rock,  allowing  the  eagle  to  peck 
and  prey  upon  its  vitals,  but  you  will 
not  by  this  means  get  rid  of  the  miser- 
able spectacle  of  cruelty  and  violence. 


A  population  of  450,000  souls  is  not 
^hus  to  be  governed.  It  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  we  have  a  Government  that 
whilst  it  will  not  forsake  its  own  ser- 
vants until  they  are  proved  guilty,  it 
will  not  lend  its  power  to  trample  on 
the  feeble  and  the  oppressed. 

You  must  secure  the  concurrence  of 
the  negro  for  his  own  improvement. 
This  may  seem  a  difficult  task  but  it 
can  be  done.  All  rude  methods  with 
a  view  to  the  social  and  moral  elevation 
of  any  people  must  in  their  very  nature 
fail.  This  has  been  proved  in  every  epoch 
of  our  world's  history.  We  may  point  to 
the  success  of  schools  and  other  elevat- 
ing organizations  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  This  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Northern  and  British  philan- 
thropists have  secured  the  implicit 
confidence  of  the  coloured  population. 
It  is  not  the  negro  but  men  like  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Kingston  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  elevation  of  our  countrymen, 
and  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  These  men,  because 
they  are  impotent,  say  "It  can't  be 
done  and  while  they  are  allowed  to 
dominate  after  their  own  violent 
fashion  it  won't  be  done, 

ABSAJIAU  LINCO1.N  SBLr-PoUBTKAYED.  By 

J.  M.  Ludlow.  Bennet,  Bishopsgate  Street. 
—We  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  admirably  written  volume.  It 
will  richly  pay  pernsal.  In  our  next  number 
we  shall  give  an  analysis  of  its  deeply  inter- 
esting contents.  The  Author  has  generously 
given  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society. 

A  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-Men*8  Aid  Society  has  been  held  in  the 
New  School-room,  Waterloo  St.,  Limehouse. 
Eev.  Edward  Price  presided.  The  Meeting  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins  and  Mr.  W. 
Lindsey,  a  ooloored  man,  and  recently  a  slave. 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  **Freed-Man" 
Dear  Sirs, 

I  regret  that  men  so  well  versed  as  you  are 
in  American  history  should  have  admitted  into 
the  Freed-Man  the  passage  in  Mr.  Sella  Mar- 
tin's  speech  reported  in  yom*  last  issue  p.  196, 
which  repeats  the  old  fable  about  the  Puritans 
"founding  a  church"  and  "launching  a 
state"  in  America.  You  know  well  enough 
that  they  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
and  well  it  is  for  America  that  they  did  not. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  to  insert  the  speech 
intact,  then  a  foot  note  should  have  been 
added.  If  those  who  know  better  act  thus 
incautiously,  the  fable  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  Puritans,  will  with  other  false- 
hoods "  float  about  the  world  for  ever.  " — 
I  think,  as  your  publication  circulates  in 
America,  that  yon  should  notice  this  oversight 
in  your  next  number. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly, 
London  March  1,  1866.       Bbnjamin  Scott. 

[We  acoept  the  rebuke  of  our  excellent 
Vice-President  with  the  most  respectful  defer- 
ence. The  Editorship  of  the  Frced-Man 
and  its  responsibility  remains  single  and  un- 
divided— but  the  present  writer  avails  him- 
self freely  of  its  pages  for  the  grand  object  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Scott  is  perfectly  correct  in 
his  allusions  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
having  just  published  the  most  accurate  and 
exhaustive  lecture  on  the  subject,  given  by 
himself  at  the  Institute  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  convincing  all  present,  he  is  fairly 
entitled  to  call  us  to  account.  The  truth  is 
we  were  so  intent  upon  bringing  the  good 
ship  The  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society  out  of  harbour,  that  we  over-looked 
what  Mr.  Sella  Martin  said  about  the  May- 
Jknoer.  We  had  to  land  with  all  care  and 
courtesy,  a  few  distinguished  passengers,  who 
felt  rather  unequal  to  our  intended  voyage, 
and  other  matters  pre-oocupied  our  attention. 
We  are  now  fairly  afloat,  with  a  favouring 
breeze,  and  shall  be  freighted  with  blessings 
we  trust  to  millions  "ready  to  perish."  We 
shall  exercise  more  care.] 


Mrs.  p.  Taylor,  honorary  Secretary  to  the 

London  Negro  Aid  Society,  writes  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  of  that  Society  to  intinu^ 
that  they  deem  it  best  to  dissolve  the  society 
as  such,  and  to  recommend  their  subscribers 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-men's  Aid  Society.  The  Subscriptions 
reported  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fresd-M  ah 
in  the  name  of  Mrs.  P.  Taylor  ought  to  have 
been  announced  as  from  the  London  Negro 
Aid  Society.  We  cordially  welcome  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  subscribers,  and  it  will  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  communicate  with  them. 

At  the  close  of  a  committee  meeting  held  a 
month  or  two  ago,  wearied  by  discussionB,  we 
trust  never  to  be  renewed.  Dr.  Burlingham 
briefly  stated  the  claims  of  the  coloured  orphan 
asylum  at  Washington,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  train  the  poor  disowned  fugitive  children 
to  be  of  service  to  their  own  race.  A  grant 
of  £100  was  voted.  The  following  note  oC 
acknowledgement  has  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Crandell,  the  Treasurer, 

"New  York,  Feb.  26,  1866. 
"Messrs  

"It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  I  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  Jan.  20,  through  Mr.  A.  L.  Nicholson,  former 
secretary  of  the  National  Coloured  Orphan 
Asylum  of  the  district  of  Columbia.  Our  grati- 
tude for  the  amount  so  generously  voted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orphans  in  charge  can  best 
be  expressed  by  a  brief  statement  of  our  finan- 
cial condition  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year.  Our  best  endeavours  found  us 
with  sixty-nine  children,  an  empty  treasury 
and  some  four  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  This 
might  seem  very  discouraging  to  those  having 
no  experience  of  dark  horn's  and  days  in  which 
there  seemed  few  rays  of  light — alack  of  help- 
ing hands  and  sympathizing  hearts.  But  our 
path  has  been  unwavering — ^we  have  rested  on 
him  who  giveth  liberally,  and  in  the  justness 
of  our  cause.  We  could  work  and  trust  and  in 
our  direst  need  came  help. 

"  With  yours  came  other  donations;  we  can 
now  clear  eveiy  debt,  have  present  support 
for  the  children  (now  numbering  seventy)  and 
have  something  we  hope  to  assist  in  erecting 
a  school-house,  which  is  very  much  needed. 
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"To  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Bnrlingliam,  D.D.,  our 
warmest  thanks  are  dae.  His  reward  is  with 
Him  he  serreth. 

"In  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  onr  association, 
with  their  thanks  for  the  cordial  assistance 
tendered,  and  with  their  best  wishes  for  the 
fhtnre  sneoess  of  your  society,  we  hope  that 
the  acquaintance  thus  formed  may  become 
more  intimate  and  confidential,  and  result  in 
benefitting  all  interested. 

"  With  the  highest  esteem,  I  remain,  yours 
truly,  TsRMONB  Cka-Ndell,  Treasurer. 

"ToFredk.  Tomkins,  Esq., 

"London,  England." 


Mr.  Shaw  writes :  "  New  York  National  Freed- 
man's  Relief  Association,  No.  76,  John 
Street,  New  York,  27  Feb.,  1866. 
"Fred.  Tomkins,  Esq.,  London. 

**Dear  Sir — have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  the  blankets  have  been  received  and 
forwarded  to  Alexandria,  Richmond,  and 
Savannah.  They  were  much  needed  and  very 
welcome,  the  appearance  of  small  pox  in 
several  of  the  Freed-men*s  camps  having  re- 
quired the  destruction  of  much  bedding,  while 
the  supply  from  the  army  hospitals  was  long 
Bince  distributed." 


Am«4oan  Freed-men's  Aid  Commission,  Wes- 
tern Department,  Corresponding  Secretary's 
Office,  No.  25  Lombard  Block,  Chicago,  HI., 
Feb.  10, 1866. 
Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  London,  England. 

My  Dear  Sir — ^Aiter  a  delay  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  were  inexcusable,  I 
beg  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you  for 
the  copy  of  the  very  excellent  speech  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  you  did  me  the  favor  to  send 
me,  and  also  for  two  numbers  of  the  Feeed- 
Han  which  you  publish  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  emancipated  of  this  country.  I  read 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke  with  very  g^reat 
pleasure.  It  is  in  my  heart  to  thank  him  for 
the  strong  words  in  behalf  of  the  right  and  of 
humanity,  which  he  uttered.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying  to  an  American  to  know  that  one  who 
stands  so  high  among  the  honoured  and  public 
n^en  of  Great  Britain,  has  such  clear,  oompre- 
liensive  and  truthfVil  views  of  the  events  of 
^e  past  four  years,  and  that  he  frankly  and 


publicly  avows  them.  The  war  in  this  land 
is  closed,  but  the  friends  of  humanity  have 
before  them  a  long  and  arduous  task  to  secure 
to  the  four  millions  of  people,  who  have  been 
emancipated  in  its  progress,  their  rights,  to 
sustain  them  against  that  prejudice  which 
embarrasses  and  discourages  them  on  every 
hand.  In  our  efifbrts  in  their  behalf,  we  will 
be  often  encouraged  by  the  voice  that  thus 
comes  to  us  from  the  true  and  the  good  far 
across  the  ocean.  I  read  the  Freed-Man 
with  a  similar  pleasure.  The  very  existence 
of  this  journal  is  a  cheering  fact.  To  England 
it  is  the  advocate  of  the  Freed-men's  cause — 
but  to  America  it  is  a  token  of  England's 
interest  in,  and  sympathy  for  our  nation's 
"  poorest  poor."  As  it  is  day  by  day  being 
developed  that  the  work  of  benevolence  in  be- 
half of  the  Freed-men  must  continue  longer 
than  those  most  familiar  with  this  work  had 
anticipated — as  we  come  to  realize  that  we 
are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  grandest 
charity  of  the  age — the  willing  spirit  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  assist  us — ^the  spirit  that  speaks 
through  the  columns  of  the  Fbeed-Man  is 
recognized  with  gratitude. 

The  close  of  the  war  has  given  us  access  to 
nearly  all  of  the  South — Whence  the  number 
of  the  destitute  to  whom  relief  can  be  ad- 
ministered is  far  greater  than  at  any  previous 
period,  and  a  greater  number  of  children  and 
youths  are  brought  under  the  agencies  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  education.  It  is  found 
to  be  entirely  beyond  the  ability  of  all  the 
Societies  in  the  country  to  respond  to  all  the 
appeals  for  relief  and  all  the  entreaties  for 
teachers  and  books.  I  estimate  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  schools  among  the  BVeed-men 
during  the  past  year,  have  been  supported  by 
contributions  fW)m  England. 

I  take  pleasure  in  mailing  to  you  proof  sheets 
of  the  Annual  Beport  I  recently  prepared 
for  the  Western  Freed-men's  Aid  Commission, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  I  think  will  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  our  work  as  it  now 
exists,  as  well  as  furnish  you  with  the  facts 
relating  to  the  Society  named.  I  have  taken 
some  care  to  collate  an  exhibit  of  all  the  cash 
contributions  received  from  Great  Britain, 
and  I  also  prepared  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  stores  received  by  the  general  agent,  Friend 
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liOTi  Goflbi — ^he  furniBhing  me  with  the  data. 
It  is  Teiy  desirable  that  the  American  people 
should  know  what  our  firiends  in  England  are 
doing  for  the  cause  of  humanity  in  our  midst — 
should  know  how  persons  on  two  continents 
join  hands  in  this  great  work  of  benevolence. 
I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  M.  Waldsn. 


Extracts  of  Letters  from  Freed-men's  School 
Teachers  in  the  Southern  States,  addressed 
to  members  of  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society, 
Leicester,  Mass. 
From  Miss  S.  E.  Chase,  Worcester,  Mass.  to 
friends  in  Leicester. 
Columbus,  Georgia,  Feb.  5th,  1866. 
When  I  last  wrote  we  had  just  opened  a 
school  in  Savannah.  There  were  already 
several  schools  opened  there  (i.e.  for  children 
of  Freed>men),  and  Col.  Sickles  was  adminis- 
tering the  afiairs  of  the  Freed-Men*s  Bureau 
in  an  admirable  manner.  So  it  did  not  seem 
right  to  tarry  in  that  charming  city;  though 
we  could  have  found  important  work  enough 
to  fill  every  moment.  Wishing  to  work  where 
there  was  the  most  need,  (there  being  so  many 
places  where  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
Freed-men,  and  where  they  are  sorely  perse- 
cuted,) we  came  here,  where  a  school-house, 
built  by  soldiers,  had  just  been  destroyed  by 
the  citizens,  and  the  feeling  is  intensely  bitter 
against  <mythin{f  Northern.  The  people  chafe 
at  the  presence  of  tha  Bureau,  and  of  the  few 
"prim  and  enthusiastic  school  ma'ams.** 
<«  Both  must  be  cleared  out  of  the  place,"  says 
the  daily  press.  We  (two  sisfcers)  have  never 
seen  any  discourtesy  in  any  of  the  citizens; 
but  we  know  many  plans  are  proposed  for 
<*  getting  rid  of  us."  We  have  glorious  schools 
in  full  operation ;  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  work  here,  that  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est wish  to  leave,  or  to  be  doing  anything 
else.  In  my  day  school,  and  evening  school, 
I  have  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils,  who 
have  made  truly  wonderful  progress  in  the 
five  weeks  I  have  been  teaching  them.  A 
more  earnest,  fine  looking  set  of  scholars  could 
not  be  found,  than  I  can  show.  I  find  the 
freed-people  here  more  tidy  and  thrifty  than 
in  any  other  place  I  have  seen;  thougl^  many 
are  utterly  poor,  and  nothing  has  reached 


them  yet  from  the  North.  We  are  too  far  off 
to  make  it  much  worth  while  to  send  ua  boxes 

of  clothing,  &o.  But  I  need  the  means  of  pro- 
viding  an  occasional  article  of  clothing,  a 
drug,  a  splint  for  a  broken  limb,  or  perhaps 
(as  recently)  a  piece  of  bedding  for  a  good  old 
soul,  who,  she  said,  had  '^raired  (reared) 
eight  children  for  Missus  as  if  they  were  my 
own,  and  nvased  Master  so  well,  the  doctor 
said  I  saved  his  life^  and  now  I'm  (^d,  Fs 
turned  out  to  die  like  a  dog."  There  are  a 
number  of  coloured  people  in  the  place  who 
are  very  well  off,  and  they  cheerfully  bear 
their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  new  dispsn- 
sation;  but  in  a  population  of  about  eight 
thousand  they  can  do  little.  We  are  about 
organising  mutual  relief  societies  in  the  two 
(coloured)  churxshes,  Baptist  and  Methodist. 
Large  numbers  are  working  for  their  food 
alone ;  and  white  people  tell  them  they  are 
not  iree  yet.  We  hear  of  many  cases  of  vio- 
lence upon  the  negroes,  and  even  murder, 
simply  because  they  claim  to  be  free !  In  all 
the  neighbouring  counties.  Union  white  fami- 
lies are  suffering  great  persecution,  and  the 
people  openly  say  those  who  favour  the  North 
shall  not  live  among  them.  For  myself  my 
work  suffices  for  me.  I  give  no  thought  to 
the  hatred  of  the  whites,  knowing  how  usefol 
it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  to  the  blacks,  and 
how  truly  they  love  me. 

From  Miss  £.  E.  Plunomer, 
^  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee. 

You  have  told  me  to  apply  to  you  in  case  of 
pecuniary  need.  I  do  it  now,  believing  that 
when  I  explain  for  what  the  money  is  wanted, 
you  will  cheerfully  supply  me  with  a  small 
sum.  I  think  I  have  told  you  of  my  normal 
class,  (a  number  of  coloured  girls  endeavour- 
ing to  fit  themselves  to  be  school  teachars). 
I  have  only  about  a  dozen  pupils  this  term, 
and  so  I  can  easily  make  myself  aoqnainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  one.  Some 
are  making  very  great  efforts  to  earn  their 
own  living  and  to  go  to  school.  I  wish  to  be 
able  to  aid  such,  and  could  spend  a  dollar  or 
two,  here  and  there,  and  thus  encourage  fiunt- 
ing  hearts,  and  stimulate  them  to  still  mace 
exertion.  If  your  Aid  Sodety,  or  your  nei^- 
boars,  would  contribnte  to  tiiia^  it  would  keep 
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op  their  owii  interett  in  the  work.  I  don't 
cbre  to  leave  any  means  untried  to  make 
sacceisftil  this,  the  most  importantpartof  the 
work  in  tlie  South.  It  is  very  discoaraging  to 
have  a  promising  popil  leare  school,  when 
only  half  prepared  to  teach,  just  for  want  of 
a  little  money  to  procure  a  few  necessaries. 
I  shall  keep  this  fund  strictly  private,  so  that 
none  will  come  to  feel  dependent  on  it.  In 
the  opposition  manifested  all  about  us  to  our 
work,  He  more  than  ever  need  assurance  of 
sympathy  and  interest  from  our  friends  of  the 
North.  No  further  demonstrations  have  been 
made  against  us  since  the  breaking  of  our 
windows,  (of  which,  with  other  acts  of  assault, 
mention  was  made  in  a  previous  letter)." 


On  Thursday  the  15th  of  March  a  Meeting 
was  held  at  Chelmsford  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  Freed-men.  Eev.  G. 
Wilkinson  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  influentiaL  Dr.  Holbrook  gave  a 
lengthened  and  powerful  address.  Isaac  Perry, 
Ssq.,  and  other  gentlemen,  took  part  in  the 
Meetfaog.  The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
formerly  resident  in  Jamaica,  are  worthy  of 
special  attention. — "He  rose,"  he  said,  *'to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  lecturer's 
Statement  that  the  coloured  race  was  not  a 
lasy  and  indolent  people,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
worked  hard  and  with  cheerfulness  when  pro- 
perly and  fairly  paid  for  their  labour.  He 
could  give  faots  in  proof  of  this.  He  was  in 
Jamaioa  when  the  railway  was  opened  at 
Kingston,  and  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
works  ioitd  him  thai  500/ree  negroes  had  been 
employed  in  the  eonstrucHon  of  the  line,  yet  he 
never  found  any  of  them  deficieni  in  their  ca- 
paeiUes  asvtorhmenf  or  lamf  and  indolent.  The 
same  gentleman  also  gave  his  testimony  that 
these  500  free  negroes  had  done  the  work  of 
1,600  slaves.  (Applause.)  Another  thing  he 
said  ftnd  his  words  were  a  remarkable  cor- 
roboration of  what  they  had  heard  to-night — 
if  the  freed  negroes  were  treated  fkdrly  and 
honourably,  there  was  no  body  of  men  to  be 
found  more  peaceful  in  their  disposition,  or 
more  industrious  in  their  labour.  But,  perhaps, 
mfWr  these  statements,  it  would  be  asked  by 
some — "Then  how  do  yon  account  for  the 
rahi  of  the  sugar  plantations  if  the  negroes 


can  be  relied  onf"  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was  plainly  this — "  Because  the  labourers 
have  not  been  properly  paid."  (Much  ap* 
plause.)  Why  did  masters  only  wish  to  pay 
the  freed  negroes  sixpence  per  day  P  When 
"  apprentices"  were  let  out  for  labour  in  the 
plantations,  masters  paid  Is.  6d.  per  day  for 
each  man;  but  when  they  became  free  the 
planters  said  to  them,  "Well,  what  wages 
shall  we  give  you  ?  We  shall  give  you  sixpence 
per  day."  "No,"  said  the  free  black,  "if  I 
was  worth  Is.  6d.  to  you  when  I  was  in 
bondage,  I  am  worth  the  same  now  for 
my  free  labour."  (Oreat  applause.)  He  (the 
chairman)  could  tell  them  that  when  an  Eng- 
lish proprietor  went  over  to  Jamaica  to  see  his 
estate,  he  was  astcmished  to  find  the  labourers 
clamouring  round  him  fbr  their  wages.  He 
turned  round  to  his  attorney,  to  whom  he  had 
given  instructions  for  the  payment  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  found  they  had  not  been  paid  any- 
thing for  three  months.  On  inquiring  the 
reason  of  this,  the  attorney  replied  that  the 
money  had  been  applied  to  other  purposes.  It 
was  a  fact  that  planters  had  left  Jamaica  owing 
large  sums  of  money  for  wages,  and  such  our- 
cumstanoes  as  these  were  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  discontent  amongst  labourers.  As  for 
the  honesty  and  peaceable  disposition  of  the 
freed  negrees,  he  (the  chairman)  could  say 
that  he  had  travelled  over  the  island  in  the 
depth  of  night,  and  had  never  been  molested. 
Indeed,  he  could  say  that  he  would  rather 
travel  alone  over  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  the 
night  time,  than  over  England  j  and  so  far 
firom  property  being  injured,  he  knew  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  have  such  oonfl- 
dence  in  the  honesty  of  the  population  that 
Europeans  retired  to  rest  without  bolting  their 
doors.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was,  therefore, 
muoh  ashamed  at  the  statements  made  by 
some  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  would  say 
that  tiie  recent  disturbance  in  Jamaica  was 
dne  to  unfair  treatment  by  the  European  plan- 
ters— by  English  mlers  there — by  British 
officers  there  who  exercised  undue  anthority— 
all  of  whom  ought  to  be  held  up  to  universal 
shame.  (Applause.)  As  long  as  he  lived, 
and  God  gave  him  strength  and  grace,  he  would 
speak  words  of  burning  indignation  against 
the  nnfkir  traatmant  and  unfair  brutaUtysooh 
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persons  had  long  manifested  to  the  Jamaica 
negroes.  A  more  kind  and  loving  people  he 
had  never  met  than  the  freed  neg^roes  of  Ja- 
maioa ;  and,  he  would  repeat,  so  long  as  God 
grave  him  strength  he  wonld  stand  np  and 
speak  for  them."  (Load  applanse.)  A  collec- 
tion of  £64  15s.  for  the  American  Missionary 
Society  was  made  at  the  doors.  [We  rejoice 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  It  is  qnito 
time  that  some  who  are  competent  to  speak 
should  stand  up  for  the  Freed-men  of  Jamaica. 
The  destitute  might  be  immediately  employed 
in  works  of  improvement.  The  following 
extract  irom  the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  **  on  the 
condition  of  Kingston,"  shews  that  the  labourer 
is  certainly  wanted :  The  suburbs  and  roads 
leading  out  of  the  city,  in  different  directions, 
are  overgrown  with  bush  and  jangle,  and  that 
many  of  the  thoroughfares  are  much  out  of 
repair,  and  some  of  them  positively  dangerous 
to  passengers  at  night.  That  in  many  instances 
they  are  made  the  depositaries  for  stable  ma- 
nure. That  the  gullies  or  watercourses  which 
carry  off  the  flow  of  water  from  above  and 
around  the  city  are  often,  from  the  same 
cause,  partially  blocked  up,  thus  on  the 
occasion  of  heavy  rains  endangering  the 
bridge,  and  often  overflowing  the  banks." 

An  influential  meeting  was  held  at  Mas- 
borough,  Yorkshire  on  March  1st,  under  the 
pcktronage  of  the  local  magistracy,  the  clergy, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  and  Dr.  Holbrook,  who 
attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society,  and  by  the 
Bev.  Fred.  Falding,  D.D.  An  influential 
Committee  was  formed  to  act  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  above  Society.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Falding 
has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Secretary. 

A  Mbbting  was  held  on  March  12th,  at 
Wellington  Boad,  Baptist  Chapel,  Shackle- 
well.  William  Willis,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  presided.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Chairman,  also  by  the  Bev. 
W.  Miall,  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  Dr.  Holbrook, 
the  Bev.  J.  S.  Stanson,  Bev.  Dr.  Waddington 
and  other  speakers.  A  Committee  was  for- 
med to  act  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society. 


BECETPTS  FOE  FEB.  &  MABCH. 

£  B.  d. 

The  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley    5   0  0 

MissE.  Tebb  040 

Mrs.  B.  Watts  0S6 

J.  Hodgkin,  Esq   110 

A.  Albright,  Esq    110 

Bev.  J.  Williams,  New  Haven, 

Sussex,  Congregational  Chapel..  SOS 
Bev.  E.  Price,  collection,  Cover- 
dale  chapel,  Limehouse     . .  ..600 

Martin  Morant  Munro,  Esq    5   0  0 

Proceeds  of  Box  at  Mrs.Childs', 

Winchmore  Hill  0  12 

WiUiam  Tuck,  Esq.,  Bath  . .  . .  0  10  0 
Per  "  Morning  Star,"  Mr.  Walter 

Ladbrook*s  collection,  made  by 

working  people  at  Milton  HaB, 

Camden  Town   1  14  0 

Bev.  J.  S.  Nightingale,  Ibumdale, 

near  Whitby  0  10  0 

Dr.  J.  Epps,perF.  W.  Chesson,Esq  0  6  0 
Collection   at  Exeter  Hall,  per 

T.  A.  Burr,  Esq  16   0  0 

Mr.  T.  B.  Bell,  Barrow  Isle,  Barrow 

in  Fumess,  Lancashire     . .  ..060 

B.  Peek,  Esq.,  Hazlewood    1  10 

Jno.  Alsop,  Esq.,  collections  made 

at  Salem  Congregational  Chi^l, 
(Bev.  W.  Currie,  Pastor)   . .    . .    3  16  6 
Sale  of  "Freed-man"  per  Mr. 


Partridge   4  13  7 

Bev  S.  Garratt,  M.A.  . .  ..110 

Mr.  Jno.  F.  Linden,  Alfred  Place, 

Bedford  Square  0   2  6 

G.  Joseland, Esq., Worcester..    ..    0  10  0 

Bev.B.W.  Shalders,B.A.,Bochesterl2  0  0 
Benjamin  Scott,  Esq.,  Chamberlain 

of  Londcm  (for  Jamaica.)  . .    . .  10   0  0 

Ber.  W.  Cooke,  D.D  0  10  0 

Congregational  Church,  Weybridge   2   2  0 

Joseph  B.  Lower,  Esq.,  Tonbridge   0  10  0 

Edward  Smith,  Esq.           „          0  10  0 

Handel  Coesham,  Bristol                   3  8  0 

J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq                            6   0  0 

Dr.  Epps,  per  F.  W.  Chess(ni,  Esq  ..060 

Wm.  Shaen,  Esq.,  M.A  2   0  0 

Mrs.  P.  Taylor,  Hon  Sec.  of  the 
London  Negro  Aid  Society"  per 
Miss  Bemond,  to  be  forwarded  to 


Mr.  S.  May,  Junr.,  Boston,  U.S.  22  0  0 
G.  Thomas,  Tredegar  1   0  0 

"Per  Clogher  Anti-  slavery  Association : 

Anketell  Montray,  Esq   S   0  0 

Mrs.  Thomas  Moutray   10  0 

Mrs.  B.  Waring  Maxwell     . .    . .  10  0 

J.  J.  O*  F.  Carmichael  Ferrall,  Esq.  0  10  0 

Miss  Homidge   066 

Whitney  Montray,  Esq   0  6  0 

Mrs.  Ellison  Macartney       . .  ..060 
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PTIONS,  per  P.  Watson  and  J.  Hbndkeson,  Esqrs. 


£  8.  d. 

W.R.Mori8on,E8q  5   0  0 

Alex  Low,  Esq  ...5    0  0 

E.  Caird,  Esq  ...  5  0  0 
A.  Brown,  Esq  ...  5  0  0 
J.  Guthrie,  Esq  ..600 
A.Gnthrie,EBq  ..  5   0  0 

A.  A  die,  Esq   5   0  0 

J.  Adie,  Esq    5   0  0 

T.  Brong-h,  Esq...  5   0  0 

J.Grimond,  Esq  ..  5   0  0 

Wybrants,  Bros...  5   0  0 

J.  Ramsay, Esq  ..  5   0  0 

J.  Ewan,  Esq   5    0  0 

D.  Martin,  Esq  ..  5    0  0 

G.  Rongh,  Esq  ...  4  0  0 
P.  Scott,  Esq   3   0  0 

A.  J.  Buist,  Esq.  2  0  0 
J.  Moir  &  Son  ...  2   0  0 

F.  Henderon,  Esq  110 
J.  Henderson,  Esq  110 

H.  Henderson,  Esq  110 

B.  A.  Mndie,  Esq  1  1  0 
J.  H.  0   110 

G.  C.  Keiller   1    0  0 

Alex.  Gibb   10  0 

John  Adam    10  0 

Wm.  Gellatly   ...  1    0  0 

R.  Anderson   10  0 

Mrs.  R.  Anderson  0  10  0 
Bap.  Ch.  Tayport, 

Mr.  Stewart  10  0 
Power  Loom  work- 
ers at  Messrs. 
Gilroy'8,m>'Mr. 

Kiddie    6  17  9 

Workers  at  Wallace 

Works  Calender  2    5  6 
Workers  at  Ramsay 
Works,  R. 
FergOBSon,  Esq  1  17  0 
Weavers  &  Spin- 
ners at  Bank  Mill  12  1 
Alex.  Berrie,  Esq  10   0  0 
James  Mills,  Esq  7   0  0 
Alex.  Keiller,  Esq  5   0  0 
Wm.  Keiller,  Esq  2   0  0 
T.  Shepherd,  Esq  2   2  0 
J.  Henderson,  Esq  110 

A  Friend    1   0  0 

J.  Christie,  Esq,, 

M.D   10  0 

WoAera  at  Wal- 
lace Works, 

J  H  Brace   6   0  6 

Workers  at  Ver- 
dant Works 

J  B  Webster...  8  10  0 

A  Friend    0   8  0 


£ 

8. 

d. 

Mr.  FarqnharsoA 

0 

5 

0 

Mr  H  Jack 

0 

5 

0 

Mr  W  Taylor 

0 

5 

0 

A  young  Friend, 

Blairgowrie  ... 

0 

5 

0 

Collected  at  Meet- 

ing  at  Y^ard 

Chapel 

0 

9 

9 

Two  Friends, 
Bro'ty  Ferry 

0 

5 

0 

Mr.  R.  S  win  ton... 

0 

5 

0 

Mrs.  Mathers 

0 

5 

0 

Mr.  Gourlay  ...  .. 

0 

5 

0 

c  

0 

2 

6 

X  X  Mechanic ... 

0 

2 

6 

A  Friend  

0 

2 

6 

A  Friend  

0 

1 

6 

Balance  from  

0 

5 

0 

Alex  Eason  

2 

0 

0 

W  Martin,  jr.  Esq 

3 

0 

0 

Workers  at  Tay- 

bank  works  per 

A.  Crichton  . . . 

0 

14 

8 

Constitution  road 

Baptist  Chapel, 

per  I.  Lamb  ... 

15 

5 

1 

Mr.  D.  Bruce  jr.. 

0 

10 

0 

A  Friend  

3 

3 

0 

lilr.  H.  Smith  sen. 

2 

0 

Q 

J.Carmiclia6l,Esq 

10 

0 

0 

Thos  Dick...*.  

0 

5 

0 

Tay  square,  U.P. 

Church,  per  Rev 

4 

0 

1 

A.  M.  Walter,  Esq 

2 

2 

0 

W.W.  Cooper,Esq 

2 

2 

0 

J.  Spence,  Esq  ... 

2 

2 

0 

J.  Durhazn,  Esq  .. 

2 

2 

0 

James  Low,  Esq 

0 

10 

0 

J.  Henderson,  Esq 

0 

10 

0 

D.Farquharson,E8q  0 

5 

0 

H.  Henderson,  Esq 

0 

10 

0 

Mr.  J.  Robertson 

0 

5 

0 

L.  A  

1 

0 

0 

Balance  from  ... 

0 

8 

4 

Spinners  at  Messrs 

Gilroy'sperMr. 

L  Dron   

6 

17 

4 

Ward  Chapel,  per 

the  Rev  Robt 

1 

7 

8 

Mr.  J.  Johnston... 

0 

5 

0 

J.  V.  Shaw,  Esq... 

2 

0 

0 

Workers  at  Bow- 

bridge  works, 

per  J.McKenzie 

7 

ft 

0 

Friends,  per  Rev 
R.  H.  Irvine... 

0 

8 
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Balance  of  Sab-  . 
Boriptions  from 
workers  at  Bow- 
bridge,  per  J. 
McKensie     ...   0  Id  0 

Workers  at  Seafield 

•  works,  per  Mr. 
D.  Fairweather  IS  12  0 


DUNDEE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  (Continued.) 

Banklnterart  ...  0  2  0 


Alex.  St  Clair  ... 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

J.  Mo  Donald  ... 

2 

0 

0 

Shiell  and  Small 

10 

10 

0 

J.  W.  Miln  

2 

0 

0 

G.  B>  Brand,  Kie- 

1 

0 

0 

Total   £678  U  10 

Expenses   16  11  2 


Amount  remitted 
to  London...  £562  3  8 


List  of  Contents  of  Box  sent  by  the  Bev.  B.  Ashton  for  Freed-men's  Aid  Society. 


NE^  ▲BTICLKS. 

8  Flannel  Petticoats 
8  Chemises 
1  Alpaca  Gown 
4  Warm  Frocks 
6  Petticoats 
1  Cape  • 
1  Pinafore 


SKCOND  HAND  OARMINTS 

6  Coats.   7  Waistcoats, 
6  Pair  Trowsers 
10  „  Drawers 
4  Vests 

1  Holland  Coat 

10  Children's  Frocks 

2  „  Petticoats 


S  Skirts.     4  Shirts 
11  Pair  Stockings 

1  Nightshirt 

2  Gowns.  12  Collars 
2  Shawls.  2  Cravats 
1  Counterpane 

8  Pairs  Boots  and  Shoes 
Some  Dimity  Bed-fbrnitore 


Per  Bev.  J.  Cue^xn.    (Value  £22  18s.  Sd. 


6  Women's  Linsey  Dresses 
10  Children's  do 
9  Flan.  Jackets  for  Hospitals 
8  Calico  do. 


2  Women's  Linsey  Pettiooats 
24  do  Scarlet  &  Flannel  do 

7  do  White  do 

8  Children's  do 


11  Children's  Scarlet  Pettiois 
42  Womens'  Chemises 

12  Children's  do 

7  Pairs  Men's  Boots 


Inventory  of  Clothes  sent  from  the  Freed-Ken's  Circle,  Mile  End  New  Town  Congr^gationsl 
Church,  London,  the  Bev.  W.  Tylsb,  Pastor. 


7  Flannel  Shirts 

25     „  Pettiooats 
14  do  2ad  sixe 
9  do  8rd  do 

8  do  4th  do 

1  Pair  Flannel  Prawers 
6  Shirts 

12  do   2nd  size 


3  Shirts,  8rd  size 
6  do  4th  do 

29  Chemises,  various 
8  Print  Jackets 
2  Children's  do.    1  Coat 
1  Pair  Trowsers 

4  Waistcoats 

1  Coloured  Shirt 


1  Pair  Stockings 

4  Neckties.  1  Pair  Stays 
6  Pinafores.   4  Comforten 

2  Chemises 

2  Small  Shirts 

5  Skirts.    1  Frock 
1  Handkerchief 

3] 


6  Skirts,  union  linsey 
12  Jackets  do 
4  Shirts  do 

80  Skirts,  grey  flannel 
11  Jackets  do 
4  do  Foolard 
8  Skirts  do 

6  Large  Frocks,  gingham 
4  Small  do  do 


From  Stoke  Newington.   (Value  £20  18s.  7d.)  » 

2  Babies'  Hoods. 
18  Neckties 
9  Women's  Chemises 
12  Girls'  do 
16  Babies  Shirts 
4  Pair  Shoes 
8  Children's  Chemises 
2  Skirts  print 
4  Jackets  do 


2  Small  Frocks,  print 

2  Skirts 

2  Jackets  do 

I  Small  Frock  do 

7  Pinafores  do 

12  Frocks  and  Pinafores 

II  Jackets  and  Skirts 
24  Aprons.    2  Skirts 

8  Jackets.   2  Scotch  Caps 


9  Men's  Shirts,  Calioo 
40  Bed  Flannel  Vests 
SBaraootes,  do 


MiBS  Umbkb's  (shrant.   (Value  £10.) 
9  Children's  Petticoats  do 
11  Women's  Chemises  calioo 
1  Girls  do  do 


14  Pettiooats,  linsej 

18  Jackets  do 

2  Small  Pettiooats  afariped 


From  Makoaubt  Bakclat,  96  Work  Bags  fitted  up.   (Value  £5  las). 


From  Ann  Fowlkb,  (Value  £6  lis.  4d.) 


9  Pair  Trousers 

4  Chemises.   8  Skirts 

8  Jackets.   4  do  print 


1  Small  Frock. 
1  Pinafore 
23  Skirts 


6  Flannel  Frocks 
1  Cloth  Jacket. 
1  do  old 


Printed  by  Akliss  Andrews,  of  No.  7,  Duke  Street,  Bloomsbni^,  W.C.,  in  the  Pftrish  of  Si 
George^  Bloomsbuxy,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
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JAMA.ICA  IX  1831-2,  AND  JAMAICA  IN  1865-6. 

BY  J.  HODQKIK,  BSQ.,  BABBISTBB-AT-LAIT. 

HisTOBT,  it  has  been  justlj  said,  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  Shall 
it  teach  us  in  vain  ?  Different  in  many  respects  as  was  the  Jamaica  Insurrection 
of  1831  from  the  Jamaica  Outbreak  of  18G5,  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance 
in  their  antecedents  and  in  the  attendant  circumstances :  may  there  be  also  simi- 
larity in  some  at  least  of  their  consequences  I  In  each  case  there  was  a  sense  of 
wrong  which  exasperated  the  Negroes.  In  1831,  it  was  the  refusal  of  their  usual 
Ohristmaa  holidays  and  the  idea,  a  mistaken  idea  it  is  true,  that  the  order  for 
Emancipation  had  actually  come  out  from  England  but  had  been  withheld. 
(See  Parliamentary  Papers  for  16th  March,  1832,  No.  285,  quoted  in  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter  and  in  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  life,  page  279.)  In  each  case  the 
outbreak  was  visited  with  summary  punishment  by  military  authority,  and  in 
the  latter  case  especially  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  atrocities 
of  the  whites  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  blacks. 

Now  as  to  the  consequences.  The  Rebellion  of  1831  was  followed  by  the  Act 
of  1833  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery,  not  in  Jamaica  only,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  British  colonies.  May  the  recent  outbreak  be  followed  by 
the  inauguration  of  an  improved  system  of  government,  legislation  and  finance, 
in  reference  to  all  our  colonies  in  which  there  is  a  negro  population. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  now  to  get  rid  of  actual  slavery  anywhere — but 
we  have  still  to  get  rid  of  some  of  its  bitter  fruits.  And  in  order  to  attain  this 
result,  we  have  need  not  only  of  some  fresh  legislative  provisions  but,  which  is 
of  still  more  importance,  of  a  better  government  administration  and  also  of 
better  feeling  and  more  christian  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  whites  towards  the 
blacks.  And  herein  we  have  much  to  learn  from  past  failure  and  much  to  en- 
courage us  from  partial  success  in  our  own  colonies  and  also  from  the  remarkable 
results  which  have  in  many  places  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America 
attended  the  efforts  of  both  private  and  national  philanthropy,  for  substituting 
well-paid  free  labour  and  its  appliances  or  self-supporting  enterprise,  in  the 
room  of  slave  labour.  I  may  acknowledge  that  when  I  hear  the  JJnited  JStates 
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arraigned  for  not  doing  more  to  raise  the  condition  and  status  of  the  four 
millions  of  blacks  who  have  been  emancipated  by  the  war  to  the  leyel  of  their 
white  fellow-citizens,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  little  has  been  done  or  even 
attempted  by  us  in  the  same  direction  during  the  tliirtj-three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Abolition  Act.  I  feax  it  must  be  confessed 
that  whilst  our  work  has  been  much  easier  than  that  of  the  Americans,  our  re- 
sults hare  as  yet  been  inferior.  Have  not  we  as  a  nation  been  sleeping  aw  if  there 
was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  "  rest  and  be  thankful"  and  as  if^  slavery  being 
abolished^  all  would  go  right  of  itself;  as  if  having  paid  our  twenty  millions  to 
the  whites  we  had  no  debt  to  discbarge  to  the  blacks,  and  as  if  the  respective 
claims  and  interests  of  the  two  different  races  would  take  care  of  themselves 
and  all  spontaneously  grow  together  into  a  harmonious  whole  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that,  for  a  few  years,  our  government  appointed  stipendiary 
magistrates,  who  assisted  in  settling  some  of  the  disputes  between  planters  and 
labourers,  and  were  no  doubt  of  considerable  service  in  aiding  the  transition  from 
one  system  to  another.  But  this  protective  provision  has  long  since  been  abaji>< 
doned.  I  also  know  that  Missionary  Societies,  School  Societies  and  the  Bible 
Society  have  done  much  to  enlarge  the  intellect  and  to  raise  the  social  and  religious . 
condition  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Kegro  population  of  our  diflfe- 
rent  colonics  ;  and  I  am  further  aware  that  the  Anti-slavery  Society  has  from  time 
to  time  interfered  as  a  vigilant  advocate  of  the  Negro  race,  and  when  any  special 
ca.se  of  hardship  has  occurred  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  at  the 
Colonial  Office  :  but  herein  the  labour  has  often  far  exceeded  the  result,  and  the 
simple  answer,  *•  Your  case  is  on  ex  parte  evidence,"  has  been  often  the  only  reply 
which  these  persevering  applicants  for  redress  have  received  to  their  earnest 
appeals.  I  remember  being  very  much  struck  with  the  statement  made  to  me 
by  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine  who  filled  the  office  of  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Colonies  some  thirty  years  ago,  that  about  an  hour  a  week  was  as  much  a«  it 
was  possible  for  the  Chief  Secretary  to  devote  to  each  colony  over  which  he 
was  exercising  imperial  sway  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  leagues  in  the 
East  or  the  West.  What  wonder  if,  under  such  circumstances,  much  of  oppres- 
sion and  wrong,  even  if  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  Government,  should  pass 
wholly  unredressed !  Have  the  British  Government  and  Legislature  and  the 
British  nation  ever  been  fully  alive  to  the  vastness  of  the  work  to  be  accomp- 
lished in  our  colonies  since  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  have  they  .considered  how 
difficult  it  was  eight  centuries  ago  even  in  our  own  favoured  England  to  bring 
two  races,  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon,  to  work  cordially  together  as  one 
nation  of  free  men  ?  How  much  patience,  how  much  patriotiGau,  how  moch 
statesmanship  was  needed  before  they  were  in  harmonious  action  as  a  united 
people !  And  the  far  greater  natural  and  inherent  difficulties  of  such  a  fusion 
as  that  between  blacks  and  whites  have,  in  J amaica  and  in  some  of  our  other 
colonies,  been  further  increased  by  the  excessive  desire  on  the  part  of  the  planters 
o  obtain  additional  labourers  and  to  have  a  class  of  work-people  over  whom 
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they  might  exercise  a  control  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  that  of  the  owner 
orer  his  slave.  Add  to  this,  the  taxation  of  the  island  has  been  enormous  and 
the  negro  population  hare  borne  a  large  proportion  of  that  very  taxation  which 
has  been  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  introducing  Coolies 
and  Chinese,  whose  immigration*  has  unnaturally  kept  down  the  wages  of  the 
Negro  to  a  point  vhich  has  prevented  his  acquiring  property  and  rising  in  the 
scale  of  society.    Thus  has  he  been  oppressed  at  both  ends. 

In  all  these  respects  and  in  providing  allotments  or  in  fact  small  farms,  the 
purchase  of  which  on  easy  terms  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  emancipated, 
the  Americans  have  set  us  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  outbreak  in  J amaica  ought  then  to  awaken  us  from  our  lethargy  ;  and  if 
we  do  our  part  it  may  yet  be  seen  that  out  of  the  terrible  wickedness  and  miseries 
which  have  marked  the  close  of  the  past  year  in  that  beautiful  island,  (jod  may 
bring  forth  blessings  for  her  population,  both  white  and  coloured,  of  which  we 
and  our  rulers  are  unworthy.  Thus  did  the  dread  of  civil  war  in  Ireland  lead 
to' the  abolition  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  Thus  again  did  the  potato 
famine  in  that  land  lead  not  only  to  the  passing  of  the  Encimibered  Kstates  Act 
there,  but  to  the  introduction  of  free  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  doubted  whether  it  was  well  that  the  [British  and 
Foreign]  TVeed-Men's  Aid  Society  should  undertake  the  cause  of  the  Freed-men 
in  Our  colonies,  in  addition  to  the  arduous  work  which  it  originally  chalked  out 
for  itself  in  reference  to  the  emancipated  millions  of  the  United  States.  But  as  it 
has  done  so,  I  cordially  wish  it  success  in  its  efforts  ;  and  I  desire  in  conclusion 
to  sketch  a  few  of  the  principal  features  of  the  work  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  freed-men  of  our  own  colonial  empire  should  set 
before  themselves — a  work  in  which  Missionary  Societies,  the  Anti-slavery 
Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men*s  Aid  Society  may  all  contri- 
bute their  aid,  and  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which  our  Government  and 
Legislature  need  the  ceaseless  stimulus  of  the  healthy  opinion  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  British  nation — an  opinion  and  efforts  which  are  never  uttered  or 
exerted  altogether  in  vain. 

As  soon,  then,  as  justice  shall  have  been  fearlessly,  yet  temperately  exer- 
cised in  punishing  the  authors  of  the  atrocities  inflicted  on  the  coloured  popula- 
tion of  Jamaica,  and  in  compensating  as  far  as  possible  those  who  have  suffered 
from  them,  and  when  a  firm  and  mild  administration  shall  have  been  established 
there,  the  attention  of  our  Government  should  be  called  to  the  following 
practical  measures  of  improvement : — 

1st.  The  abolition  of  the  fictitious  stimulus  given  to  the  introduction  of  Coolie 
and  Chinese  labourers. 

2nd.  The  abolition  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  by  which  the  revenue  raised  to 
supply  funds  to  encourage  this  immigration  is  thrown  to  so  large  an  extent  on 
the  very  class  whom  the  immigration  injures  by  unnaturally  lowering  the  price 
of  labour.  '  Oor^olr> 
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8rd.  The  removal  of  the  unjust  and  injurious  operation  of  an  exclusive  State 
Church,  which  has  discouraged  and  impaired  the  missionary  efforts  of  the 
various  bodies  of  Christian  Dissenters,  who  are  practically  the  main  civilizers 
and  evangelizers  of  the  coloured  race.  Such  a  system  is  sufficiently  oppressive 
in  our  own  long-settled,  wealthy,  and  aristocratic  country,  but  it  is  wholly  out 
of  place  in  a  comparatively  new  country,  and  a  country  moreover  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  if  it  become  Christian  at  all,  must  become  so  by  the 
operation  of  kindness,  justice,  and  religious  impartiality.* 

4th.  The  general  establishment  of  free  trade,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  free 
ports. 

5th.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  education  for  all  classes,  the  labouring 
class  more  especially,  as  is  effected  in  degree  at  least  through  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  in  this  country,  and  still  more  completely 
by  the  Government  system  of  education  in  Canada. 

6th.  The  making  of  grants  of  land  of  moderate  extent  to  the  coloured  inhabitants 
on  reasonable  terms,  as  is  now  being  done  with  such  manifest  advantage  in  several 
of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

Lastly,  in  addition  to  all  these  reforms,  and  as  promoting  and  assisting  them 
all,  vigorous  endeavours  must  be  used  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  nation  at  large  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  from  the  mother 
country  to  her  colonies,  and  especially  to  the  ignorant  and  degraded  coloured 
inhabitants  whom  the  iniquitous  system  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  introduced 
into  those  colonies. 

How  much  might  a  spirited  and  able  press  accomplish  herein.  May  the 
Fbbkd-Man  have  its  full  share  of  the  labour,  the  success,  and  the  praise  of 
this  great  work. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BROCK. 
The  Rev.  William  Brock,  D.D.,  of  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  London,  left  England 
per  the  Scotia,"  which  sailed  April  21st,  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Dr.  Brock  has  been  an  unwavering,  earnest  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the  fireed- 
men  of  America,  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Union  during  the  terrible  civil  war. 
He  is  warmly  and  affectionately  commended  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
liberty  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  t)r.  Brock  has  been  from  the  first  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  on  American 
Affairs,  in  connexion  with  which  and  the  Emancipation  Society,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  addressed  the  British  public  in  the  metropolis  of  our 
country. 


*  V^e  are  anziooB  to  keep  clear  of  political  and  eccledastioal  queetions  on  which  our 
ooantrymen  are  oonsoientioosly  divided,  and  to  stir  np  all  parties  to  the  work  of  christian  phi- 
lanthropy. We  have,  however  not  felt  at  liberty  to  sapprees  any  of  Mr.  ^^^^^^^ews. — So. 
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Id  all  exaggeration  there  is  weaknefla.  The 
simplest  Btatement  is  the  most  conyincing. 
We  felt  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  the  re- 
perusal  of  the  last  number  of  the  Frsvd-Man 
that  we  should  have  given  currency  to  the 
story  that  a  British  soldier  sworn  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  his  country  had  ordered  his  men 
to  hang  a  company  of  negroes  in  a  place  of 
christian  worship.  We  felt  sure  that  the  re- 
port of  an  act  so  gratuitously  infamous  would 
find  DO  credence  with  our  readers  who  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  men  in  civilized  life  by  an 
ordinary  standard.  The  tale  we  find  however 
is  too  true. 

CoLONBL  HoBBS  has  appeared  before  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  to  explain  the  part  he 
took  in  the  recent  military  expedition.  He 
said  he  had  nine  men  who  had  been  tried 
by  court  martial  shot  at  Fonthill,  and  three 
bodies  hanged  to  a  beam  in  Maclaren's  chapel. 
The  reason  was  he  had  been  told  that  treason 
had  been  hatched  there,  and  thought  to  hang 
them  there  would  make  a  great  impression. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Colonel  should 
volunteer  the  statement  that  **  the  only  people 
he  did  not  pity  were  the  religious  leaders." 

Colonel  Hobbs  has  not  entirely  lost  the 
sense  of  shame.  Though  he  expresses  no 
regret  for  his  atrocities,  he  has  virtually  tried 
to  extenuate  his  acts  by  quoting  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  despatch  of  Colonel  £lk- 
ington,  dated  11  a.m.,  18th  October  : 

'*Dear  Colonel — ^Isend  you  an  order  to  push 
on  at  once  to  Stoney  Gut,  but  I  trust  you  are 
there  already.  Hole  is  doing  splendid  ser- 
▼ice  with  his  men  about  Manchioneal,  and 
shooting  every  black  man  who  cannot  j^ive 
an  account  of  hims^f.  Nelson,  at  Port  An- 
tonio, is  hanging  like  fun,  by  court-martial. 
I  hope  you  will  not  send  us  any  prisoners. 
Civil  law  can  do  nothing.  Do  punish  the 
blackguards  well.       "  Yours  in  haste, 

"  John  Elkinoton,  D. A.G." 

Colonel  Hobbs,  stimulated  by  this  de- 
spatch from  his  superior  officer,  prevented  all 
inconvenience  arising  fVom  the  charge  of  her  faiiher. 


The  guilt  of  the  neg^roes  was  mskde  clear  to 
the  Colonel  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  and  being 
so  certain  in  his  own  mind,  he  dispensed  with 
the  formality  of  evidence. 

On  one  occasion  he  spared  six  men  who 
were  taken  without  arms,  but  he  regretted 
the  circumstance  afberwards,  and  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  follow  his  instinct 
for  blood.  He  says,  "After  this  act  of  cle- 
mency so  many  persons  g^ve  themselves  up, 
and  hung  about  the  camp,  that  he  was  afraid 
they  would  expose  his  force  to  danger." 

The  "splendid  service"  of  Captain  Hole, 
at  Manchioneal,  mentioned  by  Colonel  Elking- 
ton,  seems  to  have  consisted  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  flogging  of  women.  The  negroes 
felt  too  much  distrust  to  accuse  themselves, 
he  therefore  ordered  them  to  be  scourged. 
"In  all  cases,"  he  says,  "the  women  were 
told  that  if  they  had  hidden  stolen  property 
they  would  not  be  punished,  but  only  in  a 
very  few  instances  did  they  avail  themselves 
of  this  means  of  escape." 

General  Nelson,  whose  activity  as  mili- 
tary hangsman  grave  such  jubilant  satisfaction 
to  Colonel  Elkington,  explained  the  principle 
on  which  he  acted  in  this  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  "Under  martial  law,"  he  says, 
he  assumed  "  that  the  whole  population  of  St. 
Thomas-in-the-East  were  rebels  till  they 
proved  their  loyalty."  It  was  under  his 
orders  that  tried  and  untried  prisoners  were 
led  out  to  witness  the  executions  at  Morant 
Bay. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Byre 
said  of  General  Nelson — "We  never  had  a 
difference  of  opinion  even  upon  the  propriety 
or  policy  of  a  single  act  or  movement,  and  the 
public  service  was  consequently  conducted 
not  only  satisfactorily,  but  pUdsaMy,  Every 
movement  has  been  made  by  Brig^adier  Nel- 
son under  my  own  personal  instruction  and 
approval ;  the  whole  responsibility  of  what  has 
been  done,  therefore,  rests  upon  me." 

LibutbnantOxlbt  says  he  took  Pa/id  Bogle's 
daughter  for  a  guide,  promising  her  £100  and 
j  the  life  of  her  hvkshand  if  she  yoovM  hetray 


prisoners,  by  putting  them  instantly  to  death.  | 
"  Finding  their  case  clear,  and  being  unable 
to  take  or  leave  them,  I  had  them  all  shot." 


These  military  g^entlemen  claim  to  be  the 
saviours  of  Jamaica,  and  have  received  m 
consequence  the  tribute  of_the  admiration 
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and  gratitude  of  the  leading  people  in  Kings- 
town« 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  their 
eervioes  were  first  brought  under  notice  by 
the  press,  some  of  them  made  a  hasty  yisit  to 
this  country.  It  was  anticipated  that  they 
would  receive  some  special  marie  of  theBoyal 
favour.  Dr.  Bowerbank  worked  inoessantly 
to  exhibit  their  claims  to  the  consideration  of 
their  coonftrymen.  The  peril  of  Jamaica  waa 
represented  as  extreme.  We  heaird  of  terrible 
carnage,  ''Eight  miles  of  dead,"  and  were 
left  under  the  impreesioa  that  these  heroes  of 
Moraot  Bay,  Maochioneal,  Stoney  Gut,  had 
displayed  courage  and  fortitude  equal  to  that 
of  Leonidas,  or  of  Williams  of  Kars.  It  now 
a|>poara  that  the  actual  fighting  was  all  on 
one  side,  and  that  the  rebels  made  no  more 
resistanoe  than  a  covey  of  partridges. 

We  have  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  particular 
instances  of  sickening  inhumanity  that  are 
related  by  the  officers  in  the  burning  of  houses 
without  r?gard  to  ago,  srcknesp,  destitution, 
or  the  maternal  sorrows  which  for  a  moment 
might  have  suspended  conflict  in  the  crisis  of 
extromest  danger.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
trait  of  the  noble  or  genweooB  feeling  that 
accompanies  all  true  courage. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  Jamaica 
struggle  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  make 
all  responsible  for  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
coloured  population  who  plead  either  for 
juatioe  or  humanity.  The  oensure  received 
originally  by  Dr.  Underbill  and  Mr.  Gordon 
is  now  transferred  to  Her  Mtijesty  the  Queen 
and  the  Commissioaers  sent  out  in  her  name 
to  make  an  impartial  and  oareiU  inquiry. 

Men  who  pride  themselves  on  their  supe- 
rior  intelligence  maintain  that  Governor  Eyre 
had  not  losli  his  head.''  All  the  good  he  had 
accomplished  by  the  boming  of  ohap^  and 
houses,  the  shooting  and  hanging  of  men 
without  trial,  and  the  flogging  of  women,  has 
been  lost  already  by  the  intervention  of  Bir 
H.  Storks,  Mr.  Guraey,  and  Mr.  Maule. 

Mr,  Mais,  a  planter  and  a  magistrate  of  St. 
Andrew's,  said  that  as  soon  as  the  people 
beard  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission, 
they  refused  to  work,  though  previously  they 
had  been  peaceable  and  industrious. 

'^he  BMt.  W.  FoBBiM  spoke  to  the  alteration 


that  he  had  notioed  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
native  population  since  the  news  arrived  thit 
a  royal  commissioner  was  to  be  appointed  and 
that  Govenor  Eyre  was  to  be  suspended.  Other 
witnesses  itated  that  they  had  observed  the 
same  thing.  Immediately  before  the  newi 
the  native  population  had  been  remarkably 
peaceful. 

Many  of  the  Jamaica  witnesses  seem  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  strange  loss  of  memory  sad 
contradict  themselves  most  flatly.  Goloael 
Hobbs  in  particular  disproved  the  etatementa 
given  in  his  own  despatches. 

All  the  witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  co- 
loured population  have  been  left  to  sank  into  a 
condition  that  if  unchanged  may  involve  aU 
the  inhabitants  in  common  ruin.  Many  of 
the  white  people  from  whom  we  might  havt 
expected  help  in  the  work  of  restoration  na- 
consciously  betray  a  spirit  that  will  rather 
enhanoe  the  difficulty  of  the  ^ask. 

We  find  an  underourrent  of  lingering  regret 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Freedom,  ac- 
cording to  the  journalists  inspired  by  Dn 
Bowerbank,  has  done  all  the  miscduef.  Eeaoe 
the  disposition  to  creep  back  stealthily  to  a 
state  of  slavwy  wiihont  the  name.  Mr. 
Harvey  explains  the  process  of  re-enslava^ 
ment  in  part.  Writing  firom  Kingstown, 
February  12,  1866,  he  calls  attention  to  an 
Act  passed  by  the  Jamaica  legislature  for 
apprenticing  to  planters  and  other  employeis 
of  labour,  young  persons  of  sixteen  or  there* 
abouts  convicted  of  theft  of  ground  pro* 
visions,  canes,  fruit  (whether  growing  in  en» 
closed  or  open  land).  Mr.  Harvey  says :  I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  and  your  readers 
the  extreme  danger  of  apprenticing  young 
offisnders  to  the  very  parties  who  are  interested 
in  the  procuring  their  conviction,  and  who,  as 
a  class,  including  legislators,  magistrates,  and 
employers,  have  borne  heavily  and  hardly  on 
the  labouring  population  of  the  island. 

<<Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  obvious  that 
if  a  compulsory  term  of  restraint  and  servi- 
tude be  inflicted  on  young  offenders,  it  should 
be  only  for  serious  ofilences,  implying  the 
danger  of  lapsing  into  a  criminal  life,  and 
that  the  sentence  should  be  to  reformatories, 
such  as  exist  in  our  own  country,  and  also,  I 
believe,  in  this  island  ?   It  will  be  dangcrou8» 
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indeed,  to  liberty,  to  allj  the  self-inter^  of 
the^  planter  and  the  employer — the  oIms 
whieh  both  defines  offenoes,  fixes  the  pimuih- 
mentfl,  and  administers  the  law — to  this  novel 
BOkeme  of  negro  apprenticeship.  I  trust  the 
datiger  needs  onlj  to  be  pointed  out  to  be 
Averted. 

**  I  hope  to  have  other  opportonitiee  of  in- 
qniry  into  this  snljeot.  In  company  with  my 
friend^  Wm.  Brewin,  I  visited  the  gaol  at 
8pam^  Town  this  morning.  We  fonnd  nine 
OP  ten  women,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
undergoing  sentences  of  three  months'  im- 
prisonment  for  larcenies  of  the  kind  above 
referred  to— fleveral  of  them  with  children  in 
anna^for  taking  a  sagar  cane  and  eating  it, 
or  giving  it  to  the  child  to  sack  while  in  the 
field  at  work.  The  total  nmnber  of  prisoners 
was  abont  60,  including  seven  boys.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  offences  were  of  the  above 
character,  many  of  the  commitments  being 
signed  by  a  few  overseers  holding  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  The  change  in  the  law 
I  have  described,  and  its  harsh  administration 
it)  rarions  places,  have  filled  the  gaols  with 
600  or  700  prisoners.  Tho  plantation  watch- 
men are  often  constables,  and  are  entitled  to 
28.  6d.  for  each  conviction." 

There  will  be  no  moral  protection  for  these 
people  but  in  the  presence  and  inflaence  of 
teachers  and  advisers  like  those  whose  self- 
denying  philanthropy  has  constrained  them 
to  occupy  the  stations  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  They  have  no  party  spirit  nor 
Inveterate  prejudices.  Kind,  judicious,  and 
disinterested,  they  disarm  the  resentment  of 
the  dominant  class  and  win  the  confidence  of 
those  who  are  weak,  and  inexperienced. 

We  observe  that  an  evening  journalist 
whilst  referring  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
i^egroes  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  to 
hope  and  fear,  betrays  himself  an  apprehension 
that  really  amounts  to  hallucination.  Hun- 
dreds are  stripped  of  their  all — their  houses  are 
burned  to  the  ground — their  husbands,  sous,  or 
brothers  are  killed,  and  it  is  too  evident  that 
locally  there  are  none  to  befriend  them. 
This  writer  deprecates  the  interposition  of 
what  he  calls  "telescopic"  philanthropists, 
from  the  apprehension  that  if  we  send  either 
food  or  clothing,  the  460,000  coloured  people 


in  Jamaica  will  imagine  they  will  have  no 
more  need  to  work.  Whc  n  a  foolish  tremor 
of  this  kind  comes  over  a  London  editor,  he 
ought  to  lay  down  hiA  pen  and  go  out  into  the 
finesh  air. 

A  sound  mind  gote  with  a  kind  heart.  The 
"field  is  the  world."  Christianity  makes  us 
debtor  even  to  the  barbarian.  Those  who  use  the 
telescope  to  explore  the  most  distant  regions, 
use  the  naked  eye  in  seeking  out  the  abodes 
of  wretchedness  at  home.  At  any  Vate,  we 
can  assure  oar  editorial  censor  that  the  old 
and  worn-out  epithets  that  were  used  so  freely 
against  Clarkson,  Wilberforce  and  Buxton, 
will  not  deter  us  from  the  attempt  to  remove 
in  some  degree  the  mass  of  ignorance,  destitu- 
tion and  misery  in  Jamaica.  We  shall  do 
something,  if  it  should  only  be  to  preserve  us 
from  sinking  into  the  oaUousness  which,  if 
it  were  to  become  universal,  would  make  our 
country  the  soom  of  mankind. — ^W. 

MIXISTBRIKG  CHILDREN. 

We  want  to  educate  the  howt  of  every 
child  in  the  families  who  read  the  Fbbbd- 
Man.  It  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  youngest 
to  take  an  interest  in  saving  the  "children 
of  the  needy."  The  work  is  beginning.  A 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  opens 
the  correspondence  in  the  following  note 

"  To  the  Editor  of  t/w  Femd-Man. 

"  Colchester,  April  2,  1866. 

"  Sir — ^Being  very  interested  in  the  Freed- 
men's  cause,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Holbrook  last 
week  about  prompting  the  children  here  in 
England  towards  helping  tho  diildren  yonder 
in  America.  He  kindly  answered  my  letter, 
and  said  he  would  forward  it  to  you.  He 
also  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  F»bbd-1Ian,  in 
which  I  read  the  piece  about  "  Our  Children." 
As  you  seem  to  wish  for  suggestions  to  help 
on  this  project,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you 
some  which  I  trust  will  shortly  be  carried  oat 
in  this  my  native  town. 

''Could  not  a  committee  be  formed  of 
several  ladies,  with  a  la-easnrer  to  call  the 
different  members  together  at  certain  times, 
and  to  pat  to  the  question  such  suggestions  as 
the  following : — 

"1.  Shall  some  gentleman,  who  is  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  Froed-man,  bo 
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asked  to  addresB  the  children  of  all  den<»iun* 
atiom  in  tUa  town^telling  them  pleaaing 
little  aoeodotea  of  the  poor  and  Buffering 
Uttle  ones  over  the  other  side  of  the  water  P 

*f  2.  Ooald  not  small  bozea  be  at  hand,  so 
tliat  after  the  leotnre,  any  ohild  who  mi^t 
wish  to  have  one  eonld  oome  forward  and 
reeeivBoneP 

«  3.  Gould  notworicing  parties  be  organised 
for  the  girls,  to  make  childrfln's  olotlnng  P 

*«4.  Could  not  some  bojrs  either  ooUeot, 
bny,  or  make  toys  or  writing  books^  pencils, 
or  pens,  slates^  or  such  likeP 

'*  And,  as  oneueeds  asmall  capital  to  set  snch 
things  on  foot, 

S.  Would  it  not  be  worA  ihe  while  of  the 
Freed-men's  Aid  Society  to  furnish  such  com- 
mittees with  a  KtGs  m^nay  to  buy  msterials 
to  woi^  with,  just  at  the  beginning,  and  to 
buy  boxes  with  P 

Trustiug  ywk  will  excuse  my  thus  writing, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  these 
suggestions,         **  I  remain, 

**  Yours  truly  devoted  to  this  work, 
"  Mjlbt  H.  Datidb." 

Our  reply  is  this : 

Jft  Dear  YOUNG  Phi-kwd— We  think  the 
suggestions  are  all  good  and  practical.  It  ia 
natural  and  kind  that  an  English  girl  should 
think  that  a  negro  child  ought  to  have  toys; 
but  if  these  are  sent  tliey  must  be  put  into  the 
box  quietly  and  with  no  expense  to  the  Society. 
The  rule  of  the  Saviour  is  that  we  should  do 
to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us. 
N'ow,  my  dear  young  friend,  here  is 

▲N  sxTXACT  raoif  ▲  lbttke 
dated  Wlmtnjftprv     C,  Mwreh  8,  1886 : 
**  Tou  are  awnre  that  last  spring  General 
Sherman  sent  into  this  city  and  vicinity 
about  12,000  refuge  freed-men.   Full  one- 
tMrd  of  them  died  before  summer  was 
past.     Very  many  of  the  deceased  were 
parents.     Some  were  the  guardians  and 
protectors  of  children  whose  parents  had 
I)erished  on  the  way.    Consequently,  crowds 
of  orphan  ehSldren  were  left  to  be  provided 
for  1^  charity.    Host  of  these  orphans  are 
now  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  these  orphans 
^  refagees,  there  are  many  whose  parents 


were  living  on  plantatfooa  in  this  vioinity. 
These  parents  were  either  obliged  to  leave 
plantations  on  whioh  they  were  randiag,  or 
the  children  were  too  young  to  be  of  vmUmMe 
service  to  the  planters,  and  were  theoafcie 
turned  adrift  or  thrown  upon  the  Bureau, 
after  their  parents'  death. 

'*The  Bureau  has  no  home  in  which  to  place 
Hiem ;  consequently,  they  live  about  as  they 
can.  Some  havo  found  refoge  in  ftoed-meofs 
iamilies ;  some  are  staying  with  parties  who 
cannot  feed  them  :  most  are  knocking  about, 
starving  and  naked,  becoming  street  children. 
Some  of  these  orphans  are  very  young,  and 
eire  perishing  through  liheer  want.  Take  a 
single  instance,  and  it  is  only  ona  of  a  seoce. 
Last  sabbath  afternoon,  aal  was  retaming 
hxnne'lVom  meeting,  a  oolooied  man  met  ms, 
and  said  he  wished  to  call  my  attention  to 
a  oaae  of  Bufferings  Just  across  the  river  them 
were  a  father,  mother  and  foar  children.  The 
children  were  all  small,  the  oldest  not  above 
ten  years.  The  parents  siokened  and  died  a 
few  weeka since.  The  children  woraleft  alone 
and  lived  alone.  They  were  attacked  with 
small-pox.  Two  days  ago  one  of  tliem  died, 
and  the  other  ia  still  lying  by  the  sado  of  tiie 
corpse,  sick  with  the  small-pox;  theothflrtWD 
are  ailing^  and  will  soon  be  down.  There tibej 
are,  the  dead  and  the  livmg ;  the  dead  ua- 
bnried,  the  living  starving,  naked,  sioi^  sod 
none  to  oare  for  them. 

**  Men  and  women  aare  ahnost  daily  enquir- 
ing of  me  as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  oertain 
orphan  ohildren  that  have  oome  under  their 
handa.  It  seems  to  me  tiiat  ihsea  cMldrsa 
thauid  be  goUrhefired  up  and  cored  for 
»uitahl0  homei  cc6a  he  /otmd  fbr  them.  Tkeif 
shovld  he  taken  from  the  gtfeeti  tmd  plaeei 
under  ingtruction." 

What  womrB  tov  leo  vob  these  oHicoRSir  ir 

TOU  WEEE  IT  WlUfTNGTON  P— Whatwill  ^Ottdo 

for  them  here  P-^Begin  to  work— we  will 
help  you  with  a  little  money— and  let  your 
native  town  be  made  an  example  to*  aD  the 
towns  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  a  striUng  photograph  of  a  fittle 
refoge  negro  boy  just  as  he  came  into  thfrcamp 
in  his  shreds  of  clothing— We  want  to  have  a 
wood  engraving  made  ft'om  it  whicb  would  eost 
three  pounds  or  sixty  shillings.  A  geatlemaB 
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called  at  our  office,  102  Fleet-street,  and  gave 
me  one  shillmg — but  where  are  the  fifty-nine  ? 
If  they  are  sent  We  will  prepare  an  illustrated 
occasional  paper  for  the  use  of  onr  MiNisf  ebinq 

CHILDBBN. — W, 


WHAT  CAN  NOW  BE  DONE  FOB 
JAMAICA? 
The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-men*s  Aid  Society  have  recently  held  a 
conference  with  a  few  gentlemen,  best  con- 
versant with  the  state  of  things  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
is  practicable  to  render  jadicioas  and  efficient 
help  in  Jamaica. 

1.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  destitution  in  the  Island,  especially 
in  the  districts  where  so  many  dwellings  of 
the  coloured  people  were  bnmt  to  the  ground. 
However  rude  these  tenements  might  be  in 
structure,  the  occupiers  of  them  lost  th&ir  all, 
including  clothing  furniture  and  money. 

2.  There  are  no  local,  funds  available  for 
the  relief  of  the  misery  that  undoubtedly  exists. 
The  expenses  of  the  outbreak  are  more  than 
tsanbemetby  the  population  already  over- 
burdened by  various  causes. 

S.  The  houseless  people  without  attention 
and  a  little  help  will  flee  to  the  woods,  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  civilization  that  they 
regard  as  hostile,  and  will  booh  relap^io  into  a 
state  of  barbarism  that  will  inevitably  prove  a 
source  of  trouble  and  danger  in  the  future. 

4.  A  small  amount  of  aid  promptly  and 
quietly  administered  to  prevent  physical  suf- 
fering, to  inspire  hope,  and  to  stimulate  to 
personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  destitute, 
would  effect  immense  good,  in  allaying  irrita- 
tion and  become  the  first  step  to  improvement. 

5.  A  fund  for  immediate  relief  can  be  ad- 
ministered by  local  agency,  both  discreet  and 
trustworthy,  without  becoming  a  premium  on 
indolence  or  exciting  illusory  expectations 
on  the  part  of  the  destitute  people.  A  com- 
mittee will  be  formed  in  Jamaica  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society. 

6.  The  decline  in  education  has  been 
oaosed  mainly  by  the  deteriorated  material 
condition  of  all  classes  in  Jamaica.  Subscrip- 


tions have  fallen  off  in  the  support  of  schools. 
The  gnde  of  teachers  has  been  lowered,  in 
consequence,  with  the  worst  moral  effects. 
There  is  moreover  a  gpreat  demand  for  what 
are  called  "  pickaninnies"  in  the  field — or  for 
the  labour  of  children.  Cultivators  have  no 
gpreat  desire  to  educate  children  who  are 
wanted  for  work.  Parents  for  the  same  reason 
lean  on  them  for  support.  Hence,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  hohr,  thefiiturn  of  Jamaica 
is  sacrificed  at  a  terrible  cost  to  all.  Planters 
can  be  found  to  bear  testimony  that  the  co- 
loured peopl'3  have  no  desire  for  ioi^truction, 
but  on  farther  enquiry  it  will  bj  ascertained 
that  education  is  offored,  in  some  instances  at 
the  rato  amounting  to  a  third  part  of  their 
earning?,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at*  that 
they  prefer  bread  to  learning. 

7.  We  learn  from  impartial  witnesses  that 
the  Moravian  and  New  England  teachers  in 
Jamaica  have  the  art  of  accomodating  them- 
selves to  the  condition  of  the  people,  which 
more  formal  instructors  seem  unable  to  ac- 
quire. They  manage  to  teach  and  to  help  the 
children  of  the  coloured  people  in  a  way  that 
renders  them  peccdiarly  acceptable,  and,  in 
consequence,  eminently  successful. 

8.  The  grand  hindrance  to  improvement  in 
the  coloured  population  of  Jamaica  is  the 
want  of  conG  Jv'nce  in  the  white  people.  Their 
efforts  for  advancement  have  been  thwarted 
systematically,  variously,  and  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Something  must  be 
done  to  restore  confidence  and  to  gain  the 
concurrence  of  the  people  in  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  Some  con- 
tend that  England  has  lost  her  enthusiasm 
for  "  doing  good"  in  the  form  now  required. 
We  are  not  of  this  opinion.  There  are  now, 
as  in  former  times,  those  who  will  not  be  over- 
sensitive either  to  ridicule  or  reproach  if  they 
can  raise  any  portion  of  humanity  from  a 
condition  of  festering^  moral  evil.  We  should 
like  exceedingly  to  make  tha  expariment,  if 
only  on  a  limited  scale.  There  are  districts 
in  Jamaica  in  which  no  school  can  be  found 
within  six  miles. 

What  if  half  a  dozen  of  the  tried  and  proved 
teachers  in  the  Southern  States  of  America 
could  be  sent  to  Jamaica  just  to  show  tliQ 
wayP— W  ^  T 
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NOTtCES  TO  GORRCSPONOENTS. 

AxL  orden  and  cnqairies  oonoerning  AdYer- 
tisements,  or  other  basiiieas  oonneoted  with 
this  Magazine,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Arliss  Andhews,  7,  Duke  Street,  Blooms 
bury. 

Ridlby'8  l«tter  received  with  thanks.  It 
is  in  type,  but  mnst  stand  over. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  farther  from  Mr. 
Bonme. 

ifR.  Steinthal  andMr.  Joseph  Waddington's 
communications  are  received  with  thank?. 


MAY,  1866. 


« I  have  observed  with  satisfactioii  that  the 
Umted  States,  afW  terminating  soooeesftiBy 
the  severe  straggle  in  whic^  they  were  so  loxig 
togaged,  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
dvent  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and 
eoBgratalstioiifl  of  this  ooanf^,  which  has 
alwi^  been  foremost  in  shewing  its  abhorence 
of  an  institution  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of 
justice  and  hnmanity. — Qubbk  Yictobia. 


DR.  THOMAS  HODGKIN. 
It  is  with  deep  and  heartfelt  regret 
that  ve  refer  to  the  demise  of  the  valued 
and  beloved  friend  whose  name  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Most 
of  our  readers  have  already  learned  that 
a  telegram  dated  ''Jerasalem,  5th 
April,"  has  been  received  in  London, 
announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  Hodgkin 
at  Jaffa  after  a  severe  attack  of  dysen- 
tery. 

By  the  removal  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  and 
best  Mends,  and  the  Freed-Man  one 
of  its  most  willing  and  able  contributors. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  leading 
and  valuable  article  in  the  present  wam^ 


ber  by  J ohn  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  of  Lewes,  was  penned  and  in 
type  before  the  melancholy  intellig^iee 
of  his  brother's  removal  reached  onr 
shores.  We  have  no  doubt  that  tihe 
cause  of  the  Freed-man,  as  well  as  those 
general  philanthropic  efforts  in  which 
Dr.  Hodgkin  took  so  large  a  share,  will 
now  have  an  additicmal  and  even  t 
sacred  interest  for  his  surviving  relative. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  are- 
cording  all  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Freed-man's  cause  by  our  deceased 
friend.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Levi  Qg&i 
in  this  country,  in  June,  1864,  it  was  at 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Hodgkin  fchot  the 
first  large  and  influential  meeting  was 
gathered,  which  gave  renewed  and  in- 
creased impetus  to  the  efforts  made  on 
behalf  of  the  American  freed  people  in 
this  country.  Upon  the  return  of  Dr. 
Fred.  Tomkins  from  his  mission  in  the 
United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Freed' 
men's  Aid  Society,  the  report  of  what 
he  had  witnessed  amid  the  negro  canq>B 
and  schfK^  and  the  coloured  troops  lo- 
cated in  the  Southern  Statos  was 
delivered  to  a  large  meeting  tUHier  the 
presidency  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart^ 
held  at  the  hospitable  residence  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin.  The  time,  the  wisdom,  the 
influence,  the  very  home  of  the  depajrted 
were  rendered  not  only  without  reluct^ 
ance,  but  with  a  prompt  generosity  to 
the  claims  of  humanity  and  the  cause 
of  the  Freed-man.  As  a  medieal  man, 
he  oftentimes  expressed  his  care  for 
the  health  of  those  who  were  devoting 
themselves  as  he  feared  too  strenuously 
to  works  of  benevolence  and  freedom. 
His  calm  judicious  mind  and  admirable 
temper,  never  raffled  in  debate,  won 
not  only  the  confiden^but  eron 
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affection  of  all  who  were  bo  happj  as  to 
hare  him  for  an  associate.  Upon  the 
perpetaration  of  the  cruelties  and  mas- 
sacres on  the  coloured  people  in  J amaica, 
although  Goyemor  Ejre  was  his  per- 
sonal Iriendy  he  at  once  espoused  their 
cause.  He  fayoured  the  writer  of  this 
hrief  and  imperfect  notice  with  a  con 
sultation  extending  over  more  than  an 
hour^  and  rising  superior  to  all  sectarian 
prejudices  declared  his  entire  approval 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  in 
reliction  to  J amaica.  Warmly  attached, 
as  without  doubt  he  was,  to  that  generous 
and  truly  christian  body,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  was  ever  ready  to  ally  him- 
self wif^  all  true  workers  for  human 
progress  and  human  happiness.  A 
lover  of  his  country  and  a  devoted 
member  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged^  his  heart  and  his  S3rmpathies 
embraoed  the  whole  race  of  man,  whilst 
hia  piety  was  of  that  divine  type  that 
made  it  his  happiness  and  his  very  joy 
t;a  co-operate  with  all  good  men.  In 
an  interview,  a  few  days  before  he  left 
om  shores  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  we 
were  charmed  with  his  calm  and  kindly 
manner,  and  with  the  brightness  and 
almost  youthful  appearance  of  his  coun< 
tenanoe.  It  was  the  blush  of  a  setting 
sun  on  a  serene  and  cloudless  atmo- 
^here.  "  In  Jesu  obdormivit."  And — 

Ifow  18  the  stately  colnmn  broke, 
The  beacon  fire  is  qaenohed  in  smoke, 
The  trampet's  silvery  tongae  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  had  proceeded  to  the 
East  with  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  on  a 
philanthropic  mission*  Only  a  few 
montiis  ago  they  visited  Morocco  to- 
geAer,  and  sncceeded  in  inducing  the 


Sultan  to  make  large  concessions  to  his 
Jewish  subjects.  Dr.  Hodgkin  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Aborigines 
Protection  and  the  Ethnological  Socie- 
ties, an  honorary  secretary  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  a  member  of  the 
Senatus  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  intimately  connected  with  many 
other  scientific  bodies.  He  died  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year.  None  more  deeply 
deplore  his  loss  than  the  ofBcers  and 
committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-men's  Aid  Society.  We  desire 
to  express  our  sincere  condoleooe  with 
the  bereaved  family. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society; 
held  at  102,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday,  Aprit 
16th,  1866,  Lord  Alfired  Spencer  Ohnrohill, 
F.B.G.S.,  in  the  chair,  thefbllowingresolution,^ 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  John  Waddteg- 
ton,  D.D.,  seconded  by  Frederic  TooddBBr 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  was  nnami-t 
monriy  adopted: — "That  this  Society  hasi 
received  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  Mrrow, 
tidings  of  the  sudden  removal,  by  death,  of  its 
honoured  and  beloyed  fellow-laboiirer  in  the 
oanse  of  the  ooloored  man,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hodgkin.  This  Committee  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  obligations  to  the  departed  for 
the  muneroos  and  valuable  services  rendered 
to  this  Society  by  their  late  excellent  friend 
and  oo-worker.  J>r.  Hodgkin's  Hffge.hea(ted 
benevolence  and  hospitality,  his  valniiible 
counsel  and  ready  pen,  his  undeviating  at* 
taohment  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society,  and  his  courteous  and 
christian  temper  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  members  of  this  committee  whose  happi- 
ness it  has  been  to  be  associated  with  so  geiit^e 
and  good  a  man.  This  Committee  would 
Ituiher  express  its  unfeigned  and  deep  sympa- 
thy with  the  bereaved  widow  and  Ceunily,  and 
instructs  the  Secretaries  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  Mrs.  Hodgkin  with  the  Mlest 
assurance  of  its  aftlsotiAnftte  regard  and  condo- 
lence." 1 
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President  Lincoln  Self-Pourfcrayed.  By  John 
Malcolm  Ludlow.  London :  Alfred  W.  Ben- 
nett, Alex.  Strahan,  Hamilton  Adams  &  Co. 
Foolscap,  239  pp. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  volume 
now  before  us.  It  contains  in  striking  de- 
lineation the  self-portraiture  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men  that  ever  lived. 
Abraham  Lincoln  self-revealed  stands  before 
us  in  this  instructive  and  charming  volume — 
majestic  in  his  own  simplicity. 

The  book  consists  of  three  chapters;  the 
first  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  April  14-15, 
1861.  The  second,  from  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
of  Jan.  Ist  1863.  The  third,  from  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  of  Jan.  1st,  1863,  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  April  15th,  1865.  To 
these  chapters  an  Appendix  is  added,  entitled 
— "The  Martyred  President." 

The  substance  of  the  volume  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  addresses  and  speeches  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  a  concise  narrative  of  the 
American  civil  war,  combined  with  the  views 
and  reflections  of  Mr.  Ludlow  upon  the  words 
and  events  he  records.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  string  together  extracts  fi-om 
State  documents  and  political  speeches,  and 
to  present  withal  an  interesting  and  attractive 
whole.  Mr.  Ludlow  has  done  this.  Ho  has 
done  more,  he  has  given  us  a  volnme — a 
precious  mosaic — every  page  of  which  has  the 
foroo  of  truth  and  the  charm  of  beauty.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  few  educated  and  honour- 
able minded  men  in  our  country  who  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  transatlantic 
struggle,  rose  superior  to  the  drivelling  fears 
of  democracy  which  palsied  the  moral  sense 
uid  dulled  the  intellect  of  too  many  from 
whom  we  expected  better  things  There 
is  an  incessive  bravery  about  the  book, 
that  tells  you  at  once  that  the  writer  is 
in  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  great  soul 
whom  he  pourtrays,  and  the  cause  for  which 
the  martyred  one  bled.  This  volume,  as  we 
read  from  page  to  page,  reminds  one  of  the 
Danish  proverb,  that  "there  is  nothing  got  by 
lying,  nor  lost  by  praying.*'  We  wish  that 
tiioee  "  hoonda  of  the  prew,"  y^ijm  Mr.  Lud- 


low severely  censures,  who  were  so  long  on  a 
wrong  scent  themsdves,  and  who  for  so  long 
led  many  of  our  oountrymen  astray,  could 
find  leisure  to  read  and  ponder  this  volume. 
It  would  make,  we  think,  many  feel  what  we 
know  some  feel — that  it  is  a  bootless  task  to 
strive  to  write  up  oppression  and  falsehood 
and  to  write  down  liberty  and  justice.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  charming  de- 
scription which  Goethe  gives  at  the  commence- 
of  his  Famt  of  the  regret  and  indignant  refusal 
of  the  theatr3-i>oet  when  called  upon  by  his 
mercenary  employers  to  write  to  please  the 
frivolous  and  debauched  characters  there  de- 
j  scribed  by  the  poet.  True  genius  spurns  the 
,  foul  mean  drudgery  of  the  oppressor.  Where 
'  are  the  defamers  of  Preei«1cnt  Lincoln  now  ? 
— the  men  who  spumed  him  as  "  rail-splitter, 
bargee,  and  village  attoruey."  As  though  it 
were  a  disgrace  to  split  a  i-ail,  or  to  scull  a 
barge,  or  advise  in  a  vill  ige.  Is  it  no  dis- 
grace ignorantly  to  defame  and  blindly  or 
wilfully  to  err?  Has  it  become  a  cardinal 
virtue  to  utter  that  which  a  writer  knows  or 
might  easily  know  to  bo  fiUse?  We  have 
been  told  by  some  who  have  knowingly  pub- 
lished falsehood  or  suppressed  truth,  or  who 
have  written  this  leading  comment,  that  our 
countrymen  would  have  it  so.  We  emphati- 
cally deny  this.  The  corrupt  tone  of  the  li3 
rloos  not  yot,  thank  Heaven,  characterize  our 
countrymen.  Tens  of  thoubands  of  English- 
men at  this  moment  feel  they  have  been  in- 
juriously misled  by  a  deceitful  and  a  venal 
press.  To  those  who  have  thus  been  required 
to  regard  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  ignorant 
jesting  buffoon,  and  to  hear  the  American 
people,  as  a  nation,  declining  into  savagery, 
we  heartily  commend  this  volume. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  stated  that  the  Sooth- 
em  States  had  a  right  to  secede.  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  his  first  inaugural  speech  in  186 1,  demon- 
strated  that  they  had  no  such  right.  "  I  hold," 
says  he,  "  that  in  contemplation  of  universal 
law,  and  of  the  constitution,  the  union  of  these 
states  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if 
not  expressed  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
national  governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  government  ever  had  a  provision  in  its 
organic  law  for  its  own  termination."  Speak- 
ing upon  ooDstitational  o^troveones,  Mr. 
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Lincoln  said — **  upon  saoh  qnestioiis  we 
divide  into  majontiefl  and  minoritiee*  If  the 
minority  doos  not  acqnieaoe,  the  majority 
moat,  or  the  gOFernment  moat  ceaae.  ...  If 
a  minority  in  sooh  a  oase  will  secede  rather 
than  aoqniesce  they  make  a  preoedent  whioh« 
in  tunet  will  divide  and  rain  them;  for  a 
minitrity  of  tlieir  own  will  seoede  from  thcaa 
wheneyer  a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled 
by  snob  a  minority." 

Th«greai  work  to  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
■et  hia  hand  was  aehieTcd  befbro  he  was  talien 
away.  For  as  who  knew  him  sa  a  friaod  the 
werdft'Of  Mr.  Ladlow  are  like  &  healing  medi- 
Qnmeni^   Speaking  of  his  death  he  says — 

Shall  we  rebal  and  say  ^hat  It  was  too  soon  ?  " 

It  is  written;  "When  the  fruit  is  brought 
forth  imKiedsately  He  patteth  in  the  sickle 
bedknae  Uie  harvest  is  come. "  Immediately ; 
whathar  that  sickle  take  the  shape  of  disease 
or  old  age,  or  accident,  or. the  assassin's  pistol 
shot  s  imibedaatolyi  for  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
knows  without  ftnl  when  the  fmit  is  bronght 
forth."  His  sncoessor  in  his  high  office  of 
state  will  do  well  to  ponder  the  administration 
and  the  tragic  end  of  his  predeoetaor.  Can 
it  be  that  Jkndrew  Johnson  would  hand  over 
the  Qovemment  of  those  United  States  to  a 
Soothem  oligarchy  without  any  gnaranteea  for 
the  perpatuaifcion  of  that  Freedom  poxiohaaed 
at  BO  costly  a  price  ?  The  forbearanoe  of  the 
victoriotiB  party  in  the  United  States  upon  the 
assacination  of  ita  great  chieftain  has  only 
been  equalled  by  its  endurance  in  the  honr  of 
oonfliet  and  disaster.  Onr  confidence  intiiat 
party  remadna  unimpaired.  It  has  preserved 
itv  natiohal  existence ;  we  now  know  it  will 
be  eoDsisteiit  and  extend  protection,  education 
and  the  franohise  to  every  male  citiaen  in  the 
Sioittir  vnataiued  by  crime.  Then  ahall  the 
oppressiona  of  a  sUwe  oligarchy,  now  broken 
awt  <mahed,  becompe  impoesible  in  ti^e  fdtnre. 
We  commend  this  volume  most  cordially  to 
our  raaders,  and  especially  to  the  perusal  of 
OBTyoung  men. 


The  United  States  Constitution  and  the  Be- 
oeasiotiigts.  By  J.  W.  PMbyn.  London : 
Savai  and  Bdwards,  Ohandos  Street,  Ck^vent 
0«iden.  1896. 

We  recommMiid  this  able  pamphlet  to  cur 


readers.  Mr.  Probyn  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  upon  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
write.  He  justly  observes:  ^« There  is  nd 
good  reason  for  a  Hretohed  display  of  petty 
jealousy  between  the  mother  countiy  aiid  her 
stalwart  son.  Their  jirosperify  and  ^end- 
dxip  are  mighty  elements  ol  the  world'aovder, 
f^psedom  and  prograss^"  Ab  we  beUeTe  this, 
we  can  say  amen  to  the  author's  wiah*^*^  liay 
brotherly  union^  with  all  ita  attendant  bless- 
ings, be  completely  restored  throughout  the 
length  and  broadth/  of  yenc  vast  domimoo^ 
May  your  future^  be  yet  greater  and  ^nore 
prosperous  than  your  past." 

Bsv.  AxPBED  BouBNE,  fromwhomwe  hope 
to  hpar  further,  says^  in  a  notejdated  April  18, 
1866,  **  There  are  small  villa^ges  and  settle- 
ments (away  from  the  influence  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  towns)  where  gross  darknesa 
prevails,  such  as  the  agencies  at  present  em- 
ployed can  hardly  be  expected  to  reach.  I 
can  point  out  spots  where  at  this  moment 
some  such  agency  as  that  of  the  American  and 
Moravian  Missionaries  might  be  advantage- 
ously employed.  If  you  can  find  the  right 
sort  of  men  and  set  them  wisely  to  work,  you 
may  do  glorious  things  for  Jamaica." 

Psa  the  "  China,"  from  New  7ork»  April 
18th,  we  have  the  iinportant  iatelUgence  that 
the  Souse  «f  Bepresentativea,  as  well  aa  the 
Senate,  had  passed  the  "  Civil  Bights  Bill" 
over  the  Preaidenf  s  veto  by  122  to  41  votea» 
Thus,  the  sterling  intelligence  of  the  United 
States  has  again  vindicated  itself  against  the 
wavering  President  and  the  Southern  faction. 
This  vote  prooUama  and  confirms  dtiaenahip 
to  the  coloured  £reed-men. 

GfenxYAi.  H0W4&D,  in  his  speech,  reported 
1^  he  had  official  notice  of  seventy  thousand 
negro  children  attending  edhool  in  the  soatii<. 
em  states.  He  mentioned  six  Y)oloured  schools 
in  one  town,  Tallahassee.  Six  years  ago  men 
were  hanged  and  women  imprisoned  for  teach- 
ingcoloiEred  children  to  read.'  Six  years  hence 
a  great  part  of  these  very  coloured  people  wHl 
be  in  the  exerome  of  the  elective  firanchise 
with  the  voluntary  oonaetit  of  the  communitiea 
in  ivhich  they  live,  and  as  the  natural  reeuH 
of  their  inteligence,  enterprise  and  good  con- 
duct.— 2^(jt';  York  Evening  Pfy^.^^^^^ 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  FREED-MEN  IN  AMERICA. 
Not  long  ago  the  war  news  from  America  was  read  with  feveridi  interest. 
The  march  of  armies,  with  all  that  followed  of  carnage  and  desolation 
was  tracked  by  millions  of  readers  with  the  most  absorbing  attention.  The 
campaigns  of  Christian  philanthropy,  though  less  exciting,  we  trust  will  be 
followed  by  many  with  deeper  sympathy.  The  benevolent  and  thoughtful  ^ill 
not  fail  to  mark  what  is  passing  in  stations  recently  the  scene  of  a  conflict  more 
costly  and  destructive  than  any  we  have  knoMm. 


Richmond. — Sarah  F,  Smiley  says:  "It  is 
now  (December,  1865)  eight  weeks  since  I 
first  broke  ground  in  this  new  and  vast  field. 
On  my  arrival,  every  thing  looked  disheart- 
ening :  I  saw  many  difficulties,  heard  rumours 
of  strong  opposition  to  our  work,  and  the 
Bureau  itself  could  promise  little  aid  while 
all  around  was  a  struggling  mass  of  suffering 
humanity. 

"  To  secure  a  house  was  the  first  point,  and 
aided  by  a  gracious  providence  we  are  now 
enjoying  one  which  proves  entirely  satisfac- 
tory J  in  the  precise  locality  to  suit  our  work 
and  at  a  rent  comparatively  moderate.  The 
next  point  was  material  for  our  work,  oa  the 
absence  of  stores  to  work  in  connection  with, 
involved  a  change  of  basis,  this  has  been 
promised  me  by  the  Bureau,  to  make  up  and 
return  for  sale." 

The  Committee  report  on  this  movement : 
«*  Our  recent  visit  to  Richmond  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  satisfactory.  We  found 
every  department  of  our  work  under  the  care 
of  Sarah  F.  Smiley  and  her  six  assistants, 
conducted  with  great  energy  and  efficiency, 
as  well  as  with  the  strictest  economy.  That 
work,  which  having  its  centre  at  Richmond, 
now  extends  throughout  the  State  of  Virginia 
into  Tennessee.  Our  intercourse  with  the  j 
coloured  people  has  tended  in  nowise  to  lessen 
our  interest  in  a  race  whose  patience  in  tribu- 
lation and  exertions  to  sustain  themselves, 
prove  them  worthy  of  receiving  the  priceless 
boon  of  freedom.  Of  20,000  coloured  people 
now  congregated  at  Richmond,  only  400,  and 
these  mostly  superannuated,  are  now  suppor- 
ted by  the  government :  we  saw  no  neg^roes 
lounging  in  the  street,  but  all  seemed  busy 
and  happy.  They  are  both  willing  and  desirous 
to  labour,  and  consequently  find  many  avenues 
of  remunerative  industry."  Sarah  F.  Smiley 
continues : — 


"While  inspecting  the  Frced-men*s  Hos- 
pital at  City  Point  some  weeks  since,  I  walked 
through  the  camp  where  were  1200  blacks, 
few  of  whom  had  work  enough,  while  neairly 
all  needed  more  clothing.  I  at  once  arranged 
with  Captain  Clayton,  the  superintendent 
there  to  send  two  of  our  number  down.  As 
soon  as  Mary  Willets  arrived,  she  and  Flora 
Tilton  left  for  this  work,  on  the  28th  ult. 
Captain  Clayton  kindly  supplied  them  with 
all  I  asked  for ;  a  room,  good  fires  and  straw 
for  a  bed-sack,  adding  himself  a  guard  to  wait 
on  them.  If  fitting  out  this  expedition  with 
baskets  of  food  and  bales  of  cloth  caused  some 
little  bustle  in  our  own  household,  it  was 
nothing  to  the  excitement  their  arrival  pro- 
duced in  the  camp.  They  were  Htcrally 
besieged  for  work,  and  could  barely  eat  and 
sleep.  The  women  sewed  day  and  ni^t. 
One  poor  creature  whose  stitches  looked  very 
bad,  said  *  Well,  the  men  were  so  thick  round 
the  fire  she  couldn't  get  a  fair  chance  at  it  to 
see.*  M.  W.  and  F.  T.  have  been  up  once  for 
fresh  supplies,  and  will  now  stay  till  all  are 
pretty  well  clothed,  probably  till  the  16th. 
I  have  directed  them  to  pack  the  garments 
made  in  barrels,  and  leave  them  under  Capt. 
C.'s  chai^  for  shipment  where  you  may  direct. 
They  also  took  down  the  clothing  which  I 
found  needed  in  the  Hospital  there,  and  dis- 
tributed it.  The  g^reat  success  of  this  expedition 
will  encourage  me  to  others,  and  I  have 
plenty  of  volunteers  eager  to  go.  This  has 
been  conducted  without  any  increased  ex- 
pense. 

•*  In  the  pressure  of  so  many  cares,  I  have 
had  as  yet  little  intercoarse  with  this  people 
individually,  but  now  and  then  am  cheered 
by  glimpses  of  their  simple  faith.  '  Zafvint, 
Madam,'  said  an  old  grey-haired  man  with  a 
head  as  fine  as  Webster^s,  as  I  was  passing 
rapidly  through  a  ward.  I  lutaned  to  a  touch- 
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Sng  story  of  one  who  had  Buffered  etripee  fbr 
preaching  Christ.  But  his  closing  words  affec- 
ted me  mnch ;  '  and  now  J  can  do  nothing 
but  lie  here  with  do  rheumatism  in  my  knees 
and  de  praises  of  Jesns  in  my  heart.'  Again, 
I  was  hurrying  through  a  camp  in  search  of  a 
man  to  head  a  barrel,  when  a  clear,  rich  voice 
caught  my  ear.  There  was  a  poor  aunty 
scrubbing  her  empty  room  most  vigorously, 
while  with  all  the  energy  of  her  heart  she  sang 
*  There's  none  like  Jesus.* 

"  I  can  feebly  express  the  deepening  interest 
I  feel  in  this  great  wonc.  Surely  we  have 
been  remarkably  cared  -for.  and  prospered.  All 
the  southern  men  with  whom  I  have  had  deal- 
ings have  treated  me  with  marked  kindness. 
From  our  officials  also,  I  have  had  many  favors ; 
Col.  Brown  has  renewed  his  former  kindnesses. 
Oapt.  White  has  rendered  ray  business  rela- 
tions with  him  really  agreeable.  Dr.  Dela- 
mater  has  obtained  for  my  household  a  supply 
of  bedding,  new  and  not  noedod  in  the  Hospital 
and  from  the  Depot  Qoartarmaster  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  by  personal  request  alone,  all 
the  teams  I  wished  for  any  purpose,  which  has 
saved  many  expensive  items. 

"  Our  family  of  seven  will  soon  be  complete, 
and  a  great  work  lies  before  us.  I  feel  very 
desirous  that  our  intercourse  with  this  long, 
expressed  and  still-oppressed  people  should 
tend  to  their  help  in  heavenly  as  well  as 
earthly  things  for  in  this  respect  the  field  is 
truly  white  unto  the  harvest." 

Ltiycuburg. — "  Here  at  last,"  writes  Sarah 
F.  Smiley,  January  4th,  1866.  «*I  had  a 
great  drea4  of  coming  alone,  especially  if  I 
went  further,  so  I  took  Mary  Mead,  and  we 
arrived  here  safely  last  evening,  just  as  the 
weather  cleared  beautifully  in  a  glorious  sun- 
set over  the  Blue  Ridge  and  peaks  of  Otter. 
This  morning  we  found  Capt.  Lacy,  who  at 
once  sent  us  in  an  ambulance  to  tlio  Barracks, 
where  our  boxes  hUd  just  preceded  us.  All 
Were  as  kind  as  could  be,  in  opening  boxes 
and  saving  us  steps,  and  we  had  everyone 
there  pass  before  us  in  the  store-room  except 
the  quite  helpless,  to  whom  we  carried  cloth- 
ing. There  was  indeed  great  destitution.  The 
first  barrel  which  I  sent  had  not  yet  been  given 
out,  and  we  felt  the  importance  of  a  woman's 
care.   The  coloured  people  are  doing  nobly 


here,  trying  to  help  themselves ;  but  the  wo- 
men are  behind  the  men.  I  am  to  have  them 
called  together  on  my  return  from  the  west, 
to  give  them  some  advice  and  encouragement, 
such  as  I  gave  in  Danville,  and  which  seemed 
to  give  them  a  li  (t.  Many  old  men  and  women 
here,  last  summer  have  died*  We  saw  one 
noble  old  man,  not  far  from  7  ft.  high,  in  mere 
rags  and  bare  feet.  Our  No.  12's  looked  like 
baby  shoes  beside  them,  but  I  heard  of  a  pair 
of  No.  19*s  at  the  Commissary,  which  they 
were  very  glad  to  exchange.  The  old  man 
had  had  a  hard  master,  and  been  driven  off 

*  without  food  enough  to  cover  a  pin.*  But 
I  never  saw  such  a  flash  of  joy  as  when  I  said, 

*  But,  uncle,  you  have  such  a  good,  kind 
master  now,  and  such  a  beautiful  home  up  in 
heaven.*  It  was  like  lightning  on  a  dark 
sky.  *0h,  Missus,  it's  thaty  it's  jes  that, 
that's  'stained  me  all  along.'  They  all  seemed 
so  grateful,  and  we  had  a  happy  day  indeed. 

«*  I  went  down  to  the  Tennessee  River  Rail- 
way depot  this  evening,  and  without  any 
difficulty  got  another  pass  for  Mary  Mead  and 
myself  to  Bristol,  the  end  of  that  road,  equal 
to  40  dollars.  The  superintendent  said  he 
was  very  happy  to  do  it.  So  we  shall  pre^s 
on.  We  can  learn  very  little  here,  about  the 
state  of  things  there ;  there  aro  nn  schools 
and  no  missionaries,  is  all  we  can  learn.  Mary 
Mead  is  busy  boiling  our  eggs  for  to-morrow 
and  getting  up  a  commissary  for  a  few  days. 
It  is  a  great  help  to  have  such  a  woman  with 
me.  We  are  both  pretty  courageous.  I  have 
thought  often  to-day  of  those  noble  words  of 
Mary  Lyon  : — 'There  is  but  one  thing  that  I 
fear,  that  I  shall  not  hiow  and  do  all  my  duty.* 
I  feel  anxious  to  reach  first  the  right  places.'* 

Chattanooga. — The  expedition  of  Sarah  F. 
Smiley  and  Mary  Mead  as  described  in  their 
letters  is  full  of  interest;  but  our  space  is 
limited.  At  Roxville  Sarah  F.  Smiley  says : 
"  Col.  Henry  is  doing  a  great  work,  surrounded 
with  grea  er  enmity  than  any  agent.  I  have 
even  known  the  poor  blacks  openly  assaulted 
with  clubs  in  the  day-time,  (one  of  them  we 
saw  with  broken  arm  and  bleeding  head) ;  he 
yet  succeeds  in  keeping  his  ground.  Al- 
together it  was  the  most  hop€\ful  spot  I  have 
seen. 

"  Wo  left  next  morning  for  Chattanooga, 
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where  we  heard  of  g^reat  suflfering  from  small- 
pox. We  again  obtained  tickets ;  the  whole 
Talae  of  passes  thus  kindly  granted  to  and 
return  was  126.  60  dollars  and  I  think  we 
might  have  gone  on  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
same  way.  Going  down,  I  stopped  at  Loudon, 
and  M.  M.  at  Philadelphia,  ^t  the  former 
place  I  found  much  puffering  among  about  300 
coloured  people,  mostly  *«  refugees  oS**  from 
further  south,  and  many  of  them  lone  mothers 
of  large  families,  husbands  lost  in  the  army. 
All  these  small  towns  have  been  neglected  by 
the  superiptendent  of  schools.  I  found  about 
30  children  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  taught 
by  a  filthy  mulatto.  It  was  hitter  cold,  hut 
she  opened  the  door  a  crack  and  stood  the 
children  in  a  streak  qf  light  to  read,  I  found 
in  one  room  two  women  and  nine  children  in 
a  space  less  than  ten  feet  square,  with  typhoid 
feyer  in  their  midst,  and  children  crying  for 
food.  I  never  saw  such  wretched  houses.  I 
looked  up  the  "  head  men"  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  them.  They  agreed  to  build  a  school- 
house,  and  I  promised  to  see  that  they  had  a 
teacher,  so  that  the  other  30  children  could 
go.  The  mulatto  clears  over  30  dollars  a 
month.  I  left  money  with  them  to  buy  meal 
and  a  little  rice,  which  the  stewards  of  the 
church  were  to  give  in  the  most  suffering  cases. 

We  found  a  family  of  teachers  at  Chat- 
tanooga but  they  were  sorely  crippled  by  the 
inefficiency  of  the  secretary.  In  their  small- 
pox hospital  there  were  already  200  cases,  and 
thirty  waiting  for  admission.  The  clothing 
asked  for  long  since  by  the  teachers  was  a 
great  disi^pointment.  In  Chattanooga  a  lai^ 
college  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Blacks  on 
Mission  Bidge— another  great  victory.  With 
all  our  night  travel,  and  rarely  more  than 
one  regular  meal  a  day,  we  both  kept  perfectly 
well,  finding  constant  occasion  of  gratitude 
for  the  protection  and  loving-kindness  that 
seemed  to  follow  all  our  steps. 

"  We  learned  much  fh>m  conversations  with 
planters  in  the  cars.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  higher  classes  have  no  wish  to  return 
to  the  old  system.'* 

.  SurroLK,YA.— Olive  Eobebts  says :  «  Jan. 
17,  1866.  I  am  well  and  in  good  spirits,  and 
very  deeply  interested  in  my  school,  which 
now  numbers  seventy -six.  Only  think  of  that ! 


and  if  my  school  room  was  large  enough  I 
could  have  100.  By  dispensing  with  the  use 
of  desks  I  can  accommodate  the  present  num- 
ber, and  perhaps  a  few  more,  tolerably  well. 
The  house  is  quite  comfortable  during  pleasant 
weather,  and  we  are  hoping  to  have  it  made 
better  soon. 

**The  coloured  people  are  intensely  inte- 
rested, and  are  laying  plans  I  believe  to  build 
a  church." 

Savannah. — ^Harribf  Jacobs  says,  "Ten 
thousand  four  hundred  coloured  people  are  in 
the  city.  On  the  plantations  on  either  side 
thousands  more  may  be  counted.  These  are 
the  plantations  given  them  by  Gen.  Sherman, 
to  work  for  themselves  three  years,  paying  a 
certain  percentage  to  the  Government.  By 
the  order  of  the  President,  papers  to  that  effect 
were  given  them  by  Gen.  Howard,  after  the 
Bureau  was  organized.  Now  these  people  are 
found  fault  with  for  believing  the  government 
would  help  them.  All  the  men  that  plant-ed 
rice  have  done  well ;  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  plant  again ;  next  week  will 
settle  the  point  on  many  of  the  plantations. 
I  hoped  before  this  to  have  a  place  for  the  old 
people ;  the  work  is  stopped  for  the  want  of 
shingles. 

"  Tou  spoke  of  the  people  dying  for  want  of 
food ;  I  am  sure  many  have  died  at  the  small- 
pox hospital  for  the  want  of  attention  and 
nourishment.  They  are  carried  five  miles  in 
the  country,  put  in  tents,  without  stores,  scarce 
any  bedding.  More  have  died  from  exposure 
and  starvation  than  from  the  disease.  I  have 
made  soup  and  sent  it,  but  you  are  not  always 
sure  they  get  it.  To-day  they  are  making 
new  arangements,  I  hope  for  the  better.  The 
people  here  don't  seem  to  think  coloured 
people  should  have  any  rights  or  wants.  One 
great  trouble;  it  is  hard  to  find  shelter  fur 
the  people.  They  are  not  able  to  put  up  little 
shanties,  rents  are  enormdtis,  and  there  is  no 
confiscated  property. 

Jan.  9th,  1866.  They  are  turning  most  of 
the  people  from  the  plantations.  It  is  a  pitiful 
sight  to  go  down  to  the  Bluff  where  the  poor 
creatures  are  landed.  Tou  will  see  crowds  of 
them  huddled  around  a  few  burning  sticks, 
so  ragged  uid  filthy  they  scarce  look  like  hu- 
man  beings.    Some  of  these  people  are  firom 
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Florida,  some  fi*om  Alabama,  some  from  the 
upper  cooncry  in  South  Carolina.  They  were 
carried  to  these  places  that  they  might  be  ont 
of  the  Union  army.  Some  of  the  river  planta- 
tions that  I  visit  are  sending  off  all  that  will 
not  make  yearly  contracts.  The  old  men  and 
women  are  not  considered.  Some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  these  are  veiy  unjust.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  have  a  boat  or  musket.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  own  a  horse,  cow,  or  pig. 
Many  of  them  already  own  them,  but  must 
sell  them  if  they  remain  on  the  plantations. 
I  was  on  one  plantation  where  the  master 
owns  three  hundred  acres  of  rice  land.  He 
wants  to  employ  thirty  hands ;  make  the  con- 
tract by  the  year,  at  ten  dollars  per  month ; 
gives  them  rations  and  four  dollars  a  month 
out  of  their  wages.  When  the  crop  is  laid  by, 
the  master  has  two-thirds,  the  labourer  has 
one-third,  deducting  the  pay  for  the  rations. 
Many  of  the  freed  people  are  leaving  this  place 
There  was  an  interesting  school  here,  but  it 
has  been  broken  up." 

Georgia.—**  Savannah,  Feb.  9th,  1866.  I 
must  tell  you  about  my  island  poor :  they  have 
increased  in  numbers,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  are  not  allowed  to  plant,  and  are 
expecting  every  day  to  be  driven  off.  These 
are  the  poor  creatures  from  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina ;  they  did  not  know  they  were 
free  last  month.  When  I  asked  some  of  them 
why  they  left  the  country  and  came  to  the 
city  where  it  is  so  hard  to  get  work,  they  said 

<  Massa  neber  tell  us  freedom  come  till  New 
Year  day,  then  he  say  you  may  stay  and  work 
as  you  hab  done ;  I  want  to  hab  no  hired  free 
nigger  around  me ;  den  we  lef  go  to  de  Tankee 
quarters  to  az  bout  our  free  time  j  he  tell  us 
dat  we  had  Linkum  freedom  long  afore  dis 
time ;  dey  send  us  to  Hilton  Head,  and  say  we 
must  go  to  Georgia  and  work  for  de  Buckras, 
and  dey  see  us  paid.' 

•*  One  old  woman  making  a  low  curtsey  said 

<  We  hear  miss  ob  de  kind  tings  you  hab  sent 
to  de  poor;  we  come  to  beg  for  any  ting  you 
can  spare.'  The  sight  of  warm  under-clothing 
such  as  she  had  never  owned,  and  a  new  dress, 
made  the  old  woman  so  happy ;  after  repeated 
thanks,  she  said,  <  If  you'll  pray  for  yourself, 
I  will  az  de  Massa  to  bless  you  here  and  sabe 
you  to  glory.' " 


Fortress  Monroe. — Nellie  L  Benson  writes, 
"  Jan.  20, 1866.  This  month  I  began  my  labors 
as  missionary  in  earnest,  visiting  the  suffering, 
and  giving  them  tickets  for  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing.  Our  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  of  the  distress  I 
am  daily  obliged  to  witness,  with  no  power  to 
relieve  it.  I  go  into  a  cabin  and  find  a  woman 
with  four  or  five  little  ones,  who  have  been 
crying  all  night  with  the  cold.  They  have  no 
wood  for  a  fire,  and  veiy  little  clothing. 
There  are  many  such  instances.  The  people 
do  all  the  work  they  can  find  to  4o,  but  at 
present  prices  can  hardly  feed  themselves. 
In  one  cabin  I  found  a  woman  with  an  infant 
of  four  weeks.  The  child  had  never  been 
dressed,  for  the  mother  had  no  clothes  for  it. 
She  wrapped  it  in  an  old  tattered  shawl,  and 
when  I  entered,  was  cowering  with  it  over 
the  few  brands  that  were  burning  on  the  hearth. 
These  were  the  last  of  her  supply.  In  cabin 
after  cabin  I  find  the  children  out  of  school, 
because  they  have  neither  shoes  nor  clothing. 
In  one  room  I  found  a  little  girl  sick  with 
dropsy,  a  poor  patient  little  sufferer;  she  was 
feverish,  and  needed  something  tart,  or  a 
little  fruit ;  another  little  girl,  covered  with 
scrofulous  sores,  wanted  some  white  bread  and 
a  loose  gown. 

**  We  are  much  in  need  of  sewing  materials, 
for  the  Industrial  school — thread,  needles,  but- 
tons, Upes,  hooks  and  eyes,  scipsors,  and 
thimbles.  I  consider  this  work  an  important 
one,  as  these  people  know  nothing  of  cutting 
or  making,  or  even  mending ;  when  we  give 
them  a  gannent  a  little  too  loose  or  too  long^ 
it  is  worn  just  as  it  is. 

«  The  people  have  improved  since  I  oame^ 
and  if  they  had  a  fair  chance  would  do  well. 
The  abandoned  lands  are  fiaat  passing  back 
into  the  hands  of  their  former  owners,  wha 
are  not  disposed  to  help  their  former  slavee 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  a  mysterjr 
to  me  how  they  live  at  all.  Every  day  makes 
their  prospects  worse.  Here  and  there  one 
makes  a  little  money,  but  a  large  minority 
suffer,  and  must  suffer.  I  go  about  empty- 
handed,  with  only  words  of  counsel  and 
sympathy,  till  I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  each 
night  I  return  weary  from  my  fire  or  six  miles 
walk  feeling  that  I  have  ao^g^^^^othing. 
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BBITTSH  AND  PORBIGN  FREED-MEN'S 
AID  SOCnffiTY. 

A  meeting  in  ftirtherance  of  the  objects  of 
ihiB  invalnable  society  was  lield  on  Thursday 
evening,  April  12,  at  the  Lecture  Hall,  Ipswich, 
the  President  of  the  society— Lord  Alfred  S. 
Churchill — occnpjring  the  chair.  There  were 
also  present— P.  Tomkins,  Esq.  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
(one  of  the  secretaries),  the  Rev.  John  Gay, 
the  Rev.  B.  Jones,  W.  D.  Sims,  Esq.,  F.  Alex- 
ander, Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  Cox,  &c. 

The  Chairman  briefly  expressed  his  pleasure 
in  being  called  upon  to  attend  that  meeting. 
He  said  there  was  no  subject  which  created 
more  interest  in  this  country  than  the  question 
of  the  freed  negroes.  He  commenced  by  re- 
ferring to  the  civil  war  in  America,  which 
lasted  four  years,  and  was  occasioned  by  dis- 
putes as  to  the  slave  question,  the  result  of 
which,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  the  triumph 
of  the  northern  over  the  southern  cause.  There 
are,  he  said,  some  four  milHons  of  freed  ne- 
groes who  have  been  suffering  slavery,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  grounds  of  the  southern 
states,  and  the  people  of  England  might  be 
conBi4ered,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have  pro- 
moted the  system,  through  the  extraordinary 
demands  for  their  produce,  which  evidently 
teudod  to  stimulate  the  devolopmontof  slavery. 
Therefore  they  must  consider  that  ikey  had  a 
great  duty  to  perforin  in  making  some  return 
to  this  unfortunate  people.  There  had  been 
a  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  formed  in  the 
northern  states  by  some  philanthropic  indivi* 
duals,  and  the  aaaistanoe  this  country  could 
ai!brd  might  be  either  pecuniary  or  by  for- 
warding  clothing  for  those  who  needed  them. 
He  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  liberality  of 
the  Americans  in  sending  over  provisions  for 
the  Lancashire  operatives  during  the  cotton 
famine.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  was  one  reason 
why  they  should  endeavour  to  make  a  return 
for  their  kindness.  Another  reason  was  the 
noble  gilt  made  to  the  poor  of  London  by  Kr. 
Peabody,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £250,000. 
[Applause.]  The  chairman  then  briefly  allti- 
ded  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  society 
during  its  three  years  of  existence.  Refer- 
ring to  the  recent  outbreak  in  Jamaica— which 
island  had  belonged  to  this  country  for  upwards 
of  200  years^he  said  this  was  not  the  first, 

I  


for  there  had  been  no  less  than  twenty-oight 
disturbances,  all  occurring  whilst  tlie  negroes 
were  in  slavery,  and  caused  by  the  tyrtumy 
of  hard  task-masters.  The  chahman  then 
drew  attention  to  the  cause  of  the  last  outbreak, 
stating  that  there  had  evidently  been  a  mal- 
administration of  j  astice.  There  had  also1>een , 
he  said,  a  great  cry  among  the  negroes  for 
what  are  called  «•  bade  lands**— lands  situated 
behind  the  great  plantations  of  the  planters. " 
Dr.  Underhill,  he  contended,  had  done  right 
in  forwarding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  and 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Eyre  against  him 
for  creating  the  outbreak  had  no  foundation 
in  fact.  There  appeared  to  be  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  the  outbreak  had  been 
instigated  by  Mr.  Gordon;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, there  had  been  1,000  houses  burnt  down 
belonging  to  these  unfortuuate  people,  the 
value  of  which  would  amount  to  about  £1,000, 
exclusive  of  furniture.  The  chairman  tlien 
said  the  purpose  for  which  the  subscriptions 
would  be  applied,  would  be  in  providing  such 
in^ititutions  as  an  orphans*  asylum,  or  some 
permanent  school,  which  would  enable  them 
to  teach  these  paople.  Tha  noble  chairman, 
afler  some  further  remarks,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

"That  this  meeting,  having  in  view  the 
interests  of  the  coloured  population  of  Jamaica, 
has  considered  the  new  constitution  far  the 
hotter  government  of  that  colony,  as  pvorided 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  while  giving  a 
general  oononrrence  to  its  mun  provisions,  it 
desires  to  express  a  hope  that  the  governor's 
council  may  be  composed,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  those  who  are  believed  to  be  uoprqjudioed 
against  the  negroes,  and  that  if  necessary  the 
members  of  the  netw  executive  govemmaDi 
may  be  seat  direct  from  this  country. 

"  That  a  copy  of  the  fore^ing  res^utica  be 
presented  to  the  Secretary  <^  State  for  the 
eolontes*'* 

Fied.  Alexander,  Esq.,  hoped  that  that  meet- 
ing would  be  of  a  somewhat  practical  character 
and  having  expressed  his  thanks  to  Lord  Alfred 
Churchill  for  attending  the  meeting,  stated 
his  willingness  to  start  a  subscription  by  put- 
ting his  name  down  fbr  £10.  [Applause.] 

W.  D.  Sims,  Esq.,  had  gi!|at  pleasure  in 
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seconding  the  resolution  broaght  forward  by 
the  noble  lord^  which  was  pat  to  the  meeting 
and  carried  nnanimouslj. 

Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins  then  addressed  the 
Meeting  at  ccmsiderable  le^h.  He  said  he 
rose  to  speak  with  feelings  of  the  most  pun- 
gent regret^  for  he  had  not  long  since  learned 
that  they  had  lost  a  yalaed  and  excellent 
friend  of  the  Society  in  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  so  suddenly  removed  from  their 
midst.  He  regretted  the  unfortunate  outbreak 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  sad  loss  of  life,  both  of 
whites  and  blacks.  There  was  no  justifying 
outrage  and  murder,  by  whomsoever  perpe- 
trated. All  right-minded  men  must  regret 
the  gloomy  termination  of  the  career  of 
Governor  Eyre.  Bat  the  Society  he  represented 
had  notbinji;  to  do  with  political  questions. 
The  poor  people  for  whom  he  pleaded  were  in 
oircumstances  of  the  greatest  jKwsible  want, 
and  sufiering,  and  ignorance.  The  emanci- 
pated slaves  claimed  protection  at  the  hands 
of  christian  England,  and  they  needed  social, 
mental,  moral  and  religious  culture.  Their 
case  was  that  of  the  poor  and  the  weak  ap- 
pealing for  help  to  the  Well-to-do  and  the 
powerful.  England  had  never  turned  a  deal 
ear  to  such  a  cry.  There  had  been,  ho  said, 
quoting  an  American  account,  no  lesH  than 
50,000  black  people  in  America  educated  in 
reading,  writing,  Ac,  by  the  benevolent 
eflbrts  of  the  people  of  this  country.  There 
was,  howevm*,  one  question  relative  to  the 
education  of  the  negro,  namely — Can  you, 
with  all  your  efforts,  make  a  man  of  him? 
Has  he  the  progressive  improvement  and  the 
power  thad  ohoraoterise  the  white  man  P  The 
speaker  proved  that  it  was  possible,  and  gave 
illustrations  of  what  he  had  witnessed,  in 
relation  to  the  negro,  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
world.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  negro 
possessed  just  the  same  feelings  and  love  for 
improvement  as  the  wtiite  man.  All  that  he 
asked  for  them  was  that  they  should  be  helped 
in  their  present  distress,  and  then  have  "  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour."  People  complained 
that  they  had  so  little  information,  and  for 
this  they  were  themselves  to  blame.  When 
they  desired  full  information,  the  press  would 
supply  it.  He  criticiaed  certain  articles  which 
had  appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  par- 


ttonlary  the  Times,  though  he  did  not  blame 
the  Times  so  severely;  because  the  Times 
avowed  that  it  wrote  to  please  its  readers. 
It  did  not  profess  to  give  *'the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  It 
was  not  the  corrupt  tone  of  the  lie  that  marked 
the  Times,  It  was  simply  devoid  of  any  moral 
aim.  It  suited  itself  to  the  whim,  the  caprice 
or  the  prejudice  of  the  passing  hour.  Its  rule 
was  like  that  of  the  Lesbian  architect  which 
was  made  of  lead  and  bent  to  the  occasion.  In 
conclusion  he  begged  to  say  there  was  one 
lady  in  Ipswich — ^Mrs.  Alexander — who  had 
promised  to  give  £50  to  their  society,  on  con* 
dition  that  £200  could  be  raised.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  sum  of  £5  from  Mr.  Uarwood,  who 
he  said  was  prevented  attending. 

The  Bev.  J.  Cox,  next  made  a  few  appro* 
priato  remarks. 

The  Bev.  £.  Jones  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  • 
to  the  chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  r. 
W.  D.  Sims,  and  warmly  carried. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks. 

A  cullootiou  was  made  at  the  doors. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  MARCH  &  APRIL. 

AUERDitEy — 1st  Subscription  List. 


£  8. 

d. 

Gi^orj^e  Thompson,  jun. 

 10  0 

0 

William  A  damson   

  6  0 

0 

Francis  Edmond   

  6  0 

0 

William  Henderson  

  5  0 

0 

Neil  Smith,  jun  

  2  0 

0 

James  Aiken,  jun  

  1  1 

0 

Henry  Adamscm   

  1  1 

0 

Alex.  Niool   

  3  3 

0 

R.  B.  Home   

  1  1 

0 

James  Buyers  

  2  2 
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BEV.  JOHN  ALDIS  ON  JAMAICA. 
At  the  Anniversarj  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  held  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  Thursday,  April  26th,  the  Ber.  John  Aldis  said:  ^*  The  only  light  in 
which  I  wish  to  riew  these  sad  transactions  in  Jamaica  is  in  the  light  of  the 
text, '  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  lore  God,  to  those  who 
are  called  according  to  his  purpose.'  First,  let  us  learn  that  if  we  devote  our- 
selves to  Ood's  work,  though  man  for  a  time  may  shut  the  door,  yet  God  will 
ultimately  open  it  for  us.  I  have  been  asked  again  and  again  how  it  happens 
that,  when  there  are  so  many  native  Baptists  in  Morant  Bay  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  have  from  the  first  welcomed  our  missionaries  and  furnished  a 
large  number  of  converts,  we  have  no  stations  in  that  particular  region.  I  have 
looked  into  the  matter,  and  find  that  two-and-thirty  years  ago  our  now  sainted 
brother.  Burton,  went  to  Morant  Bay,  preached  the  Word,  gathered  a  congrega- 
tion, and  started  the  whole  enterprise  under  the  most  hopeful  and  promising 
circumstances.  Subsequent  to  the  outbreak  in  1882,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
iuto  prison.  A  lady  of  whom  he  had  hired  premises  was  also  arrested  and 
punished,  and  a  gentleman  passing  by  the  name  of  Bector  Cook  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  those  who  insisted  that  our  brother  should  there  and  then  depart. 
We  have  waited  four-and-thirty  years ;  the  sons  of  this  gentleman  and  himself 
have  recently  appeared  upon  the  stage ;  one  was  unhappily  immolated ;  the 
gentleman  himself  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  a 
poor  black  man ;  and  now  we  are  in  circumstances  most  favourable  and  pro- 
mising, the  brethren  of  different  societies  inviting  us,  promises  of  different 
kinds  offering,  and  those  in  authority  suggesting  that  we  should  undertake  the 
work  we  are  about  to  enter  into.  Another  lesson  is,  that  we  should  appreciate 
more  highly  than  I  fear  we  have  done  the  immense  preference  of  deep  personal 
religion  to  intellectual  culture.  Men  of  culture  have  proclaimed  that  the  whole 
negro  population  is  but  the  development  of  the  ape,  and  evidently  sigh  for  the 
time  when  all  the  sons  of  Ham  shall  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage.  '  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  These  men  have  demonstrated  to  us  that 
infidelity  is  essentially  a  tyrannical  thing  and  a  cruel  thing,  as  far  from  rever- 
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ence  of  right  as  from  love  of  mercj ;  and  that  it  combines  the  iron  hand  and 
the  brazen  brow.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  thej  have  also  demonstrated  that 
the  only  true  source  of  homanitjr  is  personal  religion  ;  that  if  a  man  does  not 
fear  God  he  is  not  likely  to  regard  man ;  that  if  he  learns  to  love  God  he  will  learn 
to  love  his  brother  also ;  that  if  yon  would  know  the  true  doctrine  conoeming  the 
Divine  brotherhood,  you  must  go  to  Him  who  expounded  the  true  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Father ;  and  that  we  must  get  into  sympathy  with  Him  who 
calls  us  friends ;  and  then  we  shall  be  the  friends  of  man,  because  we  are  the 
friends  of  God.  (Cheers.)  There  is  another  lesson,  which  concerns  our  stand- 
ing in  the  general  estimation  of  mere  worldly  and  unbelieving  men.  The 
bitterest  vituperations  have  been  loud  and  long,  denunciations  have  been  very 
severe,  frightful  crimes  have  been  laid  at  our  door,  and  purposes  and  acts  yet 
more  frightful  than  our  crimes.  We  are  not  surprised ;  this  is  an  old  and 
familiar  experience.  We  will  not  render  railing  for  railing ;  we  will  not  conflict 
with  their  passions  and  prejudices :  but  we  will  appeal  to  their  understandings, 
their  consciences,  sooner  or  latter,  to  do  us  justice ;  if  not  finally,  to  Him  who 
can  exalt  the  humble  and  abase  those  that  walk  in  pride.  Another  lesson  we 
have  to  learn  is  concerning  our  officers,  and  the  worth  we  should  attach  to  them. 
There  has  been  one  name  most  unmistakeably  and  remarkably  prominent  in 
connection  with  this  business — ^the  name  of  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  Underbill. 
(Loud  cheering.)  I  think  in  these  days  one  of  the  best  means  by  which  you 
can  ascertain  a  man's  power  is  to  ascertain  the  measure  iu  which  he  is  abused. 
Certainly  we  cannot  contend  that  Dr.  Underbill  is  the  best-abused  man  in  Europe, 
but  decidedly  he  is  the  best-abused  man  in  England.  Well,  we  thank  God  tliat 
our  eyes  have  been  opened,  and  that  we  have  been  led  to  see  more  fully  and  more 
distinctly  how  much  God  has  conferred  upon  us  in  the  person  of  our  secretary. 
We  did  honour  and  esteem  him ;  we  did  accord  to  him  our  confidence  and  our 
love,  but  we  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  working  so  gravely,  so  wisely,  and 
so  successfully ;  we  did  not  know  that  he  had  manifested  a  heart  so  tender  in 
its  sympathy,  and  so  tenacious  in  its  purpose  on  behalf  of  our  coloured  brethren. 
We  should  not  have  known  all  this  but  for  these  circumstances,  and  now  tliat 
we  do  know  it,  we  thank  God  for  him,  and  take  courage  in  connection  with  our 
work ;  and  seeing  that  we  have  such  a  man  to  lead  us  in  the  way,  we  do  him 
honour  to-day  in  this  Hall.  (Applause.)  Lastly,  there  is  an  appeal  made  by 
the  whole  of  these  transactions  to  our  young  friends.  Remember,  that  neither 
wealth,  nor  learning,  nor  honour,  nor  ease,  is  the  great  goal  of  human  life ;  that 
he  is  the  richest  who  is  the  most  generous ;  he  is  the  wisest  who  is  the  most 
holy ;  he  is  the  noblest  who  can  stoop  the  lowest,  and  yet  not  think  that  he  is 
stooping  ;  and  he  is  the  most  to  be  admired  and  loved  who  in  every  way  is  the 
most  Christ-like.  To  have  an  open  hand  for  the  needy  ;  to  have  a  sympathising 
heart  tor  the  wretched ;  to  speak  a  word  for  the  oppressed,  and  the  scorned, 
and  the^  halted,  when  the  hissing  is  universal  and  the  maledictions  are  loud  and 
deep ;  to  abide  with  the  despised  and  outcast  when  there  is  nothing  left  on 
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earth  to  help  and  to  comfort  them ;  still  to  be  firm  and  brave  through  all  changes, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  though  a  scornful 
scepticism,  a  flippant  indifference,  a  world's  fashion  and  a  world's  respectability 
may  sweep  in  a  resistless  flood  in  another  direction ; — it  is  for  you,  young  men, 
to  do  this  with  a  true  and  loving  heart,  and  not  by  constraint.  Do  it  so  long 
as  life  shall  last,  and  feel  that  you  oannot  die  except  holding  this  position  and 
breathing  this  spirit ;  and  if  you  do  this  we  are  victorious,  God  is  honoured, 
Christianity  is  vindicated,  and  humanity  is  saved."    (Loud  applause.) 


COST  OF  ANTX-COLOUB  PBEJUDICB. 

The  exasperation  of  manj  who  have  lost 
Blave  property  ia  extrema  They  tell  n8  that 
so  loiig  as  the  negro  was  under  their  complete 
control  they  could  treat  him  with  kindness 
and  in  some  instances  with  fondness,  but  as 
set  free  to  act  for  himself,  ho  has  become  to 
them  an  object  of  abeolvte  loathing  and  dis- 
gofit.  It  is  mot  simply  the  pecuniary  lorn  that 
BO  much  vexfis  them  ai  the  change  produced 
in  their  relations  to  the  coloured  man.  There 
is  something  in  his  actual  and  manifest  libera- 
tion that  is  beyond  endurance.  Their  dis- 
pleasureis  evinced  in  manifold  acts  of  hostility 
towards  tfaenegvoand  in  the  reheibent  abuse 
of  aU  -ntho  interpose  for  hia  protection  or  help. 
We  fear  that  reasoning,  however  calm  and 
forcible,  will  be  altogether  lost  to  men  in  the 
frenzied  condition  of  the  ex-slaveholder.  The 
stronger  the  facts  against  his  cause  the 
mor»  he  will  feel  embittered*  Oodneu  to 
those  who  are  consumed  with  passion  odeu 
increases  its  intensity.  There  is  no  help  for 
it  however;  we  must  at  the  risk  of  fiercer 
provocation  submit  a  few  items  of  loss  for 
their  Serious  Consideration  in  calmer  moments. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  suffered 
very  largely  from  the  blinding  effects  of  aotir 
negro  pr^udice, 

L  There  has  been  a  serious  lo«»  from  want 
of  fore-thought. 

Their  hatred  to  emancipation  prevented 
them  from  seeing  that  it  was  inevitable.  The 
"oomdr-fltono"  philosophy  6f  Mr.  Stephens 
has  proved  to  be  riieor  madness.  All  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy have  been  strangely  falsified  and 
their  calculations  are  now  seen  to  be  utterly 
at  fault.  There  is  no  evidence  at  the  same 
time  of  any  disposition  to  correct  their  errors 


on  the  part  of  those  who  yet  cling  to  the  old 
system  j  they  are  in  consequence  losing  moral 
credit — we  might  say  there  is  at  least  in  them 
a  partial  loss  of  reason. 

2.  There  is,  from  the  same  cause,  a  loss  of 
confidence  leading  to  a  want  of  capital. 

The  pro-slavery  party  declare  that  their 
antipathy  to  the  negro  as  a  fVeed-man  is 
unchangeable.  They  insist  that  two  alterna- 
tives only  are  possible^-either  "extermina- 
tion'* or  compulsory  labour.  The  religions 
journal  in  New  York  most  favourable  to  speedy 
re-construction  in  the  South,  is  con  spelled  to 
admit  that  the  spirit  of  the  planters  is  one  of 
deadly  hostility.  The  editor  says :  "  So  much 
of  the  war  spirit  still  prevails,  that  the  {ieople 
cannot  send  union  men  to  Congress.  We  have 
been  willing  to  trust  the  South,  and  to  aid  in 
bailding  up  her  waste  places,  and  to  restore 
the  harmony  of  the  republic  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

<'6ut  we  are  pckinod  by  the  necessity  of  saying 
that  the  information  we  get  fVom  the  South 
does  not  encourage  us  to  labour  in  this  direc- 
tion. Particularly  is  the  intelligence  un- 
favourable in  regard  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Sooth.  A  pastor  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  writes  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  South,  who  have  generally  re- 
turned to  their  parishes,  are  almost  without 
exception  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Government, 
and  are  exerting  all  their  influence  against 
loyalty  and  re-eonstmetion.  It  is  the  opiniom 
of  candid  loyal  men,  that  they  are  exerting  a 
stronger  influence  in  that  direction  than  any 
other  class  of  men  in  the  South. 

"These  ministers  teach  their  people  not  to 
listen  to  any  propositions  for  aid  in  supplying 
the  destitute:  or  organizing  and  fhrnishing 
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Sunday  sobools,  titilets  these  funas  be  [mtinto 
the  hmkb  of  true  Southern  men,  for  their 
own  Biqypori  or  to  advance  their  principles. 

"  A  christian  gentleman,  who  has  recently 
▼isited  eyeiy  town  in  nine  conntioe  in  this 
State,  on  business,  and  made  this  a  special 
sulject  of  enqnizy,  says  it  was  the  testimony 
of  the  best  men  0yerywhere  that  no  Northern 
missionaiy  or  Sunday  school  agent  would  be 
safe  from  personal,  ▼iole^e^  The  spirit,  is 
bitter,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  grows  worse." 
In  Jamaica  the  same  spirit  has  led  the  anti- 
negro  merchants  to  refuse  from  the  coloured 
people  tha  products  of  their  industry,  and  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  exportation. 
Outside  this  circle  of  pr^udioed  cultivators 
and  traders,  who  does  not  see  that  their  course 
must  be  suicidal  P 

8.  ThM¥  lo89  qf  Kumtmity  u  aUrxMabU  to 
the  $am€  eouss. 

Under  the  shiv«  code,  kflling  a  negro  was 
no  murder.  The  pamshment  for  crime  com- 
mitted by  slaves  was  death,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  in  the  condition  of  slavery  he  al- 
ready suffered  everything  besides.  He  could 
not  be  fined,  for  he  had  no  money.  Imprison- 
mmt  was  rather  a  relief  tiiaa  otherwise, 
hogging  was  only  an  incident  in  his  normal 
state.  Death  was  the  only  penalty  therefore 
that  could  be  devised.  We  luMre  seen  with 
what  seat  the  Jamaica  troopers  hdated  down 
the  negroes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tiiat 
but  for  the  prejudice  that  Sean  theoonscience  | 
the  atrocities  that  followed  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  would  have  been  oomsnittod. 

4.  The  loss  incurred  from  tfie  influence  of 
prejudice  cLgainst  perstyns  ^  of  Colow  is  i 
widely  spread  and  tviU  rapidly  increase,  \ 

The  inter-dependence  of  civilized  communi- 1 
ties  ia  30  complote  that  derangement  of  order  ' 
in  one  part  of  the  system  is  sooner  or  later 
felt  in  every  part.  The  interruption  of  com- 
merce— the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  com- 
modities or  the  increase  of  their  valne— the 
suspension  of  labour^tho  expenses  of  war,  or 
of  commissions  of  enquiry — affect  all  classes, 
and  should  be  reckoned  in  the  account. 

5.  The  keoMHeH  loss,  and  tMsi  grievous  aatd 
irreparoMef  is  the  loss  of  tncs^nofionai 

honowr. 


The  meanness,  onielty  and  iiynstioa  shown 
on  the  part  of  a  great  nation  to  a  weakerraoe 
toiling  to  prodoce  its  wealth  cannot  fail  to 
lower  its  prestige.  What  rendered  Spain  so 
infamous  and  ultimately  so  despised  in  the 
New  World  ? 

It  is  not  then  a  harmless  thmg^  however 
ooBUBon,  to  indulge  a  haighfy,  otmtemptuoos 
and  oppressire  spirit  toward  the  coloured 
races. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  friends  of  the  freed- 
man  should  look  most  carefully  into  tiiis 
matter.  Hr.  Steinthal  writes:  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  sientiment  of 
England  in  fiavour  of  justice  was  dead;  but 
unless  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  facts  be 
combined  with  that  sentimenti  it  j^roduees 
ovXy  spasmodic  action,  unle^  the  religious 
indignation  which  the  Jamaica  massacres  have 
evoked  be  direoted  to  a  proper  channel,  and 
men  and  women  are  taught  to  watch  the 
course  of  events  in  the  colonies  with  more 
interest  than  they  havedone,  I  very  much  fear 
that  the  long-seated  prejudices  of  race  and 
oolour  will  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  justice 
again."  ,  .  .  "ihe  Belf*same  spirit  which 
has  led  to  the  disgracefal  scenes  in  Jamaica 
inspires  the  Kiylisb  residents  in  the  East 
Indies  and  ia  otl^er  colonies  with  feelings 
against  the  nations  which  are  not  only 
unchristian,  but  iiyhnman ;  and  until  a  more 
religious  principle  is  made  to  rule,  our  govern- 
ment wiU  be  constantly  antagonistic  to  human 
progress  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 


Mr.  Steinthal  urgei;  OS  s^ill ,  further  to  en- 
large the  basia  of  our  .  Society.  He  is  not 
aware  how,  m^g!\y..philanthT9pic  and  earnest 
men,  foimeriy  wii^.  uq^  yehepiei^tly  oppose 
the  course^  we  hchve  tak^n  in  admitting  the 
British  &eed'>men  to  a  share  of  our  sympathy 
and  help.  It  is  a  most  unaccountable  fact  that 
the  same  men  who  have  devoted  years  of 
effart  and  contribution  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  world  are  displeased 
with  us  because  we  seek  to  afford  aid  /and 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  concerned  to 
make  abolition  a  real  step  to  well-regulated 
freedom.  We  only  apply  their  own  principle 
to  the  altered  work  of  the  times.  We  are 
undercogent  necessity  to  give>  reason  for  the 
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line  of  oondaot  we  have  felt  it  an  imperatiye 
duty  to  panne. 

We  are  oonvinoed  that  the  "exolumve" 
Bjstem  will  not  fnlly  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  oolonred  people.  Take  for  illostration  the 
case  of  the  fireed-men  in  Canada.  They  are 
about  100,000  in'nnmber.  Thousands  of  liber- 
ated negroes  (ports  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  former 
fagitire  slares)  are  flocking  to  the  settlements 
in  British  America.  It  is  true  their  destitn- 
tion  is  not  like  that  of  the  fireed-men  in  the 
United  States.  At  beghining  of  their  settle- 
ments the  fugitives  were  ignomut,  unapt, 
and  prone  to  irregularity  and  discontent,  but 
now  there  is  marked  and  most  gi'atifying 
change.  Buxf  on  Settlement  may  be  dbmpared 
with  any  settlement  of  fluropeans  in  British 
America.  The  work  of  ctdtiTation  is  steadily 
advancing,  the  negroes  have  erected  for  them- 
selves comfortable  dwellings,  with  schools  and 
places  of  Worship,  they  manage  thdr  eiVil  and 
eccleeiastffcaf  aflfhiTB  witti  order  and  intelUgonoe 
that  cominandfl  the  respect '6fiBilI  w*ho  kfeow- 
them.'  They  add  in  ccfrisc^piciitie  to  fiie 
strength  of  the  country;  at  J)i«ent  thfer^ls  a 
heavy  strain  upon  them  from  the  influx  of  the 
freed-men  from  the  South.  Timely  help  for 
education  would  be  an  incalculable  benefit. 
Thoy  have  sent  Mr.  JoKKS,  one  oftheir  number, 
to  this  country,  to  represent  iihdr  state  and  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  their  race.  Teachers 
may  be  trained  in  Canada  in  a  state  ofsoolety 
more  settled  than  that  of  the  Southern  States. 
A  good  work  may  be  accomplished  in  Jamaica. 
We  must  however  respectftilly  and  yet  most 
earnestly  warn  our  fHends  that  no  merely 
spasmodic"  or  temporary  eflbrt  wSll  xtuse 
the  freed-men  to  the  condition  they  should 
occupy  for  their  own  weUkre  and  fbr  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization.  If,  for  example,  to 
meet  the  present  distress  in  the  Southern 
States,  a  large  donation  is  given  that  will  pro- 
vide a  teacher  and  pay  the  rent  of  the  school 
house,  a  year  hence  by  some  local  adverse 
cause  Uie  school  without  help  may  be  broken 
up  and  the  teacher  be  compelled  to  return. 
In  Jamaica  a  sbort-lived  eflTort  is  sure  to  be 
disappointing.  Our  aim  must  be  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  the  concurrence  of  the  coloured 
people  for  their  own  good,  and  by  teachers 
most  adapted  wherever  they  can  be  found. 


The  state  of  things  is  such  that  a  force  stronger 
than  that  of  policemen  or  soldiers  will  be  re- 
quired— ^the  might  of  judicious  persistent 
christian  kindness. 

"  Plainly,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,"  there  are  two 
methods  by  which  men  can  be  controlled. 
The  one  is  by  fear.  This  has  been  adopted 
by  most  governments  hitherto.  By  appealing 
to  their  immediate  and  suppose  interests, 
the  rulers  have  attached  to  themselves  in  the 
form  of  standing  armies,  a  portion  of  tiicir 
subjects,  and  these  they  have  employed  to 
keep  the  remainder  in  fear.  But  where  fear, 
and  interest,  are  the  highest  motives  known, 
the  Action  of  tho  government  oin  have  no 
tendency  to  elevate  the  people.  Fear  is  a 
principle  which  man  has  !n  common  with  the 
brutes ;  but  if  man  is  to  be  governed  as  man, 
it  most  be  by  an  appeal  to  hii  diskioottve  na- 
ture, to  those  fiumlties  whiob  make  him  man. 
HeKcer  ihe  seootid  method  of  o^ntnoUing 
meny  is  through  theitf  ^tiSefsti^m,  aotiug  in 
sabordinatntt  ,ihm!fi  latiQiiAl  and,  moral 
nature.  ^  Fear  i»  a'foirea  that  pr^Bsee  ^fhim 
without^'  and  in  this  respeot  finds  ffJialQgy 
in  any  of  those  agenoiei  by  whioh  nature 
builds  up  her  beantifnl  and  oiigRmiaed  stmo- 
tnres,  or  oarriea  «b  her  9?and  .opaeatums*  It 
is  attraction^  thal^  fbnns  tibfi  oiystikl,  that  keeps 
in  its  place  ^fvery  .  partiole.  of  the  body,  and 
tiiat  holds  ihd  orbs  nflieaven  in  th^  ajHpointed 
path.  But  affeotioA  is  the  attraotion  of  tho 
moral  world,  and  if  any  government  is  over  * 
to  MTo  oa  witii  tho  hsflrmony  and  beauty  of 
the  planetary  system^  it  mmt  be  by  a  central 
fioree  drawing  t\^e  afiections  of  the  people  to 
itself^  and  holding  every  man  in  a  bright  path 
of  patriotism  from  whicli  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly esd^." 

We  must  apply  this  law  of  attraction  in 
Jamaica.  We  shall  then  have  450,000  British 
patriots,  or,  better  still,  educated  christian 
people,  instead  of  desperate  and  alienated 
incendiaries.  Once  more  we  ask  enlightened 
and  steady  help  for  this  grand  and  benevolent 
object—W. 

Friends  to  freedom  in  Holland  are  making 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  coloured  people  in  Su- 
rinam. We  learn  that  these  exertions  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 
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THE  PEOPOSED  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE 

800,000  CHILDREN  OP  THE  POOR 
FREED-MEN  OF  AMEEUCA. 

Me.  Ridlbt  is  quite  intent  on  stirring  up  the 
Sunday  Schools.  We  can  rely  on  his  persis- 
tent  seal  and  kindness.  He  sends  the  follow- 
ing oommunication > 

"The  six>ntaneous  practical  sympathy  which 
has  of  late  been  called  forth  in  this  and  other 
countries,  in  fiBivour  of  the  poor  Freed-men  of 
America  and  their  numerous  children  is  at 
once  remarkable  and  gratifying.  It  presents 
an  additional  kappy  esdiibition  of  the  philan- 
thropy which  characterises  the  age.  Verily 
it  cometh  from  above,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  q)irit  and  example  of  Him,  who,  when  on 
earth,  *  went  about  doing  good,'  and  left  on 
record  for  instruction  and  imitation  the  beauti- 
ful narrative  of  the  large-hearted  individual, 
who  on  going  down  to  Jericho,  met  with  a 
fellow- creature,  who  had  fallen  among  thieves 
and  who  had  robbed  and  bruised  him.  He  at 
once  lifted  him  up,  supplied  oil  and  wine,  then 
placed  him  on  his  ass,  took  him  to  a  khau,  or 
inn,  and  provided  for  his  entertainment. 

«*  Now  the  negro  is  *  a  man  and  a  brother.' 
He  too  has  fallen  among  thieves,  who  have 
stolen  his  very  person,  then  impoverished  and 
maltreated  him,  and  at  length  left  him  with 
his  numerous  and  helpless  o&pring  to 
perish.  Well,  he  has  come  in  our  path,  so  to 
speak,  and  we  are  providentially  called  to 
lift  him  up,  and  supply  to  some  extent  his 
more  immediate  wants,  in  the  shape  of  food, 
raiment  and  shelter. 

"Those  poor  peeled  suffering  people  have 
thus  been  partially  relieved,  and  many  of  them 
put  in  th«  way  of  helping  themselves  by 
tkonest  industry,  for  they  are  willing  to  work, 
tbauk  Ood^-and  we  hope  that  ere  long  the 
great  bulk  of  them  will  be  similarly  oiroum. 
stanced.  But  let  us  not  think  the  work  is 
done,  and  our  duty  fully  discharged.  Those 
poor  people  have  not  only  been  oppressed, 
and  impoverished,  but  imbruted.  They  have 
been  down-trodden  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. Secular  and  religious  instruction  have 
been  alike  to  a  gpreat  extent  denied  thera,  and 
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we  must  essay  to  give  them  a  lift  in  schooling, 
in  morals,  in  mental  and  religious  culture. 
They  desire  it  too,  and  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  same. 

"And  then,  there  are  their  numerous  off- 
spring— their  eight  hundred  thousand  helpless 
children.  What  scope  for  laudable  energy  on 
our  part,  in  their  enlighteiiment  and  elevation, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  docs  the  case 
present,  and  moreover — demand !  And  hap- 
pily, in  the  order  of  a  righteous  providence, 
agents,  teachers  of  the  very  type  required,  are 
ready,  are  springing  up  on  all  hands,  and  with 
our  genial  countenance  and  christian  liber- 
ality, what  a  vast  salutary  work  may  be 
accomplished ! 

"  We  are  hero  speaking  more  particularly  of 
the  families  of  those  despised  and  afflicted 
and  outraged  people :  and  may  we  not  call 
on  the  children  of  Great  Britain  to  help  them  ? 
Let  us  seek  by  all  kindly  and  fitting  means  to 
inspire  them  with  a  lively  sense  of  their  own 
advantages  and  manifold  blessings,  and  warm- 
ly appeal  to  their  gratitude  and  generosity, 
in  lending  a  willing,  helping  hand  to  their 
little  cousins  across  the  broad  Atlantic  amid 
their  great  distress  and  destitution,  their  igno- 
rance, and  want  of  instruction.  We  know  how 
British  children — and  more  particularly  those 
in  our  Sunday  schools — cheerfully  came  out 
as  moved  by  the  example  and  counsels  of  their 
commendable  teachers  on  various  previous 
occasions,  say  in  helping  to  supply  the  poor 
children  in  Ireland  with  bibles,  in  building 
once  and  again  a  missionary  ship,  and  in 
relieving  the  late  starving  thousands  of  Lanca- 
shire people;  and  if  promptly  and  kindlj 
appealed  to  they  will  right  readily  come  out 
again  in  favour  of  schooling  the  myriads  of 
little  freed  people. 

"  The  writfer  has  already  made  the  attempt, 
thoQgh  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  without  suc- 
;  cess,  and  he  purposes  in  the  next  muaber  of 
this  journal  to  supply  particulaiB  thereol)  and 
also  submit  some  such  suggestions  as  may  mors 
itdly  discover  the  feasibility  and  probable  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  proposed  juvenile  measm^ 

"  Sunday  Schools  it  is  jusUy  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  fbnn  a  power  for  good  in  the  land,  and 
that  power,  so  f^r,  we  hold,  is  only  partially 
developpd.     The  united  contributions  of  the 
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three  millions  of  British  Snndaj  scholars,  in  ' 
addition  to  the  thoosands  of  the  children  of ' 
our  households  and  congregations  that  are  not  | 
Sondaj  scholars — are  capable  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  rendering  no  inconsiderable  help  to 
our  various  christian  benevolencies.   The  fact 
itself,  of  the  exercise  of  their  early  philan- 
thropy, is   admirably  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  a  spirit  of  christian  liberality  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  give  shape 
and  character  to  their  efforts  and  influence  in 
after-life  in  relation  to  the  religious  enterprises 
of  the  day.  "  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"B.  ElDLEY. 

««  Borswell  House,  April  11th,  1866." 


American  Missionary  Association, 
No.  61,  John  St.,  New  York, 

March  Sth,  1866. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  hereby  commissions 
Rev.  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
anniversary  meetings  to  be  held  in  London 
in  May;  to  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Assemblies  in  Scotland ;  and  to  all  benevolent 
societies  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  them  the  great  work 
of  the  Association  among  the  Freed-men  of 
America,  and  to  offer  to  philanthropic  and 
christian  people,  wherever  he  may  go,  the 
opportunity  of  reaching  with  clothing,  educa- 
tion and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  this  long 
neglected  and  much  abused,  but  now 
race. 

The  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing him  to  the  full  confidence  and  fraternal 
regards  of  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  cause  of  his  suffbring  poor. 

(Signed)       Edward  N.  Kirk,  President. 
Qearge  Whipple, 
H.  E.  Strieby,  Secretaries. 


War  Department, 
Bureau  ofBelbgees,  Freed-men  and  Abandoned 
Lands,  Washington, 

April  mh,  1866. 
The  Eev.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  of  Chicago, 
U.S.A.,  visits  €hreat  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Americaa  Mission- 
ary Association  in  its  work  among  the  Freod- 
men.  I  tc^e  pleasure  in  commending  Dr. 
Patton  and  the  Association  he  represents,  to 


the  confidence  and  favour  of  all  ]>er8on8 
abroad,  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
these  freed-people,  whose  present  wants  are 
pressing,  but  wKose  future  is  so  promising. 
They  are  a  nation  to  be  elevated  by  christian 
influence,  and  are  most  enthusiastic  in  wel- 
coming the  means  of  such  elevadon. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  is  the 
oldest  of  the  oi^ganizations  now  engaged  for 
the  Freed-men,  is  a  national  society,  evange- 
lized yet  nnsectarian  in  its  character,  and 
enjoys  most  fully  the  confidence  of  thfe 
Bureau. 

(Signed)  Respectfully, 

O.  O.  Howard, 
Major  General,  Commissioner. 


Washington,  D.C., 

April  bth,  1866. 
The  undersigned  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives' of  the  United 
States  of  America,  learning  that  Rev.  Wm. 
W.  Patton,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  is  about  to 
visit  Europe  to  secure  aid  for  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
Freed-men  of  this  country,  take  pleasure  in 
commending  him  and  his  cause  to  the  friends 
of  humanity  and  religion.  Dr.  Patton  has 
been  widely  and  favourably  known  in  this 
country  as  an  early  and  devoted  friend  of  the 
slave,  an  Officer  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
during  the  war,  and  a  Pastor  for  many  years 
in  one  of  our  principal  cities. 

Lyman  Trumbull.       Schuyler  Colfax. 

Charles  Sumner.        W.  P.  Fessenden. 

L.  F.  S.  Foster.         Lee  Moulton. 

John  Wentworth.       J.  B.  Grinnell. 

Richard  Tates.  James  A.  Gkkrfield. 

J.  F.  Famswortlu      Hsnry  Wilson. 

Our  readers  will  notice  among  these  names 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  Acting 
Vice-President  of  the  U.S.  (Mr.  Foster,)  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Mr. 
Colfax,)  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Cum- 
mitteo  of  the  Senate,  and  framer  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill"  (Mr.  Trumbull,)  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Fossenden)  the  world 
known  statoeman,  orator  uid  philanthropist 
Mr.  Summer,  and  his  honoured  coUoaguo  in 
the  Senate  from  Maasaohnssttd,  Mr.  Wilson. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  moBk  refer  Mn.  Craft  to  the  Fbxbo-ICau 
for  April,  page  223. 

G.  B.  H.  aaks— *<fia8  it  not  occurred  to  yxm 
that  the  thonaand  honaea  irhiobi^bay^  been 
wantonlj  deatrojed  shoold  be  replaced  by 
the  gorermaent  f  "  The  people  of  Jamaipa 
will  find  the  ei^penacA  of  t)ie  rebf^po  and 
ooinnufsioB  haaFier  thap  they  •  oan  1^9tac, 
They  ha^e  neithepr  tl|e  power  nov  the  ^  die- 
poaitkm  tQ  oas^  ;for  thaur  Qotoaeta.  >  The 
CK^vemment  at  hovia.  affe.  apt  likely  to  in- 
taipoae  :|pp  their  ireUefVw  the  mpm  ime 
the  people  ^apoe  into  ba?baan«m,  being 
driven  into,  the^  wpoda-  ftw  ahekerr-  Gen^e 
fiirty  ahiUioga  probabiy  weald'  be  aafSoMnt 
to  jitynnUHte.  a  ^»aiweleflB.fan»Uy  tAegr^.the 
aort  oChab^tai^  that  lEbrMtbe  pmeat  they 
reqnire.  The  3i^itiah  and  Vo^fesgR.  J^reed- 
Men's  Aid  Spciety  have  already,  sent  relief 
to' 'fifty  t^dd^.  The  pro-^laW/platiterB 

testfiiradi^ta  Ot^rfannkrSyre.. 
A24(.  ^fn^Tfi  ^d  ^q^tiw  caocftiii^g  i^7er. 
tiseiAQnte,  PIT  othQ]^  bi^ineas,  oqnneQtf94,  ^I'ith 
this  Magazine,  are  to  be  ad^reeeed  to 

*  ARLtis'ANDBfcws'    Duke  6t.V  "Broomflbury. 

■  ■'  iri.i  III  Ir.  n  ^ 


<*I  hare.pbeei^jed^^ 
IJnitedB tales,  aiter  tOTninajanfe  suocesBfully. 
the  disfere  rtrog^l^  iA'^whlcK  ^tSwy^eire  Ibng 
ebgii^tfi^wiMI|rteplB^jHB|r  l^ditMMttgdb^'of 
chril  'Wbr.  /  WkP  ^koWoA  q€  al^vpry.  ia  an- 
eypnt  9allu\^fiirtl;i.thecordjal  s^rn^tbiea  and 
eoxigratulatioxis  of  this  opun^iy,  whijch  haa 
always  been  fpremosl  in  showing  its  abborenoei 
of  an  institution  repngnatrti  to  ^very' filing  of 
Jtifiltio<»  and  lnatoafity.-->JQo«Bil^' VioTOttfA. 


THE  CIVIL  EIGHTS  BILL, 
A*  ;apny  peajsona  ar^i.  in  ^  mc^vtsijfdj 
B»  to  tb^  Qxact  iii^nt  >n4  nature  M 
this  \3^\Xt  a  short  explaoatioQ  maj  be 
useful.  The  Civil  Bights  BiU  was 
passed  by  Caagr.es8  in  the  .^sual  w^^y 


and  snbtoitt^d  to  President  Johnson  for 
his  assent,  i^eUf  to  ^he  sni^rise  of 
the  voi^ld,  itTeceived  his  retd.  The 
friends  of  tke  eoloved'free  ]Mot>le  felt 
aggrieved  tuid  ituMgniutt  at  the  tefbsal 
of  the  President  U)  ^laee^hte  impnattntar 
tm  tMs  act  bf  the  legi^te^ftftr^,  iniMnmch 
As  a  diAft  ofiherhill  had4Men«s^bii^tled 
4;o<ihe  PM8Misnt^  lMfoA'fts'iMN)dtic€^ 
to  vhich  al  the'tiiwtf     tobk<no  Idxeep. 
tien;  <  That  th^  Presidettl'had  tt  legal 
tight  to  Tetd  1  the 'bill;  »noi|ijen»b  dieses, 
bdfc  he  ^ottld-'ml'tloiiab  -affter'fa^  htd 
givem,  aS^'  was  Bkpi^^/'  hie  *  general 
sf^orvalto  its  Mtredactioii  i^ithodtWiBg 
lehatg^A  witii  ditoblel-dieallti^  Mr. 
Johnson'  haA'  'frrOn  '  the*  esfplAlmtion 
wteiehi  he  Yoh  giren^scaoe  tUe  bill  has 
b^n  passed*  a  seeond  tim»  in  tho'S^iate 
by  ft  T()teiof:d9  t)old,ited<i]tthe/Ho«ise 
of  .RepeeMntativB^  b^oiie  of  i20  to  12, 
thal'he^wisUed  'ttiinin^iBtn^l^  iirfaMe 
^imlpiy  teniei^eH^^a^alimdiiaaadiiere 
XifttMljTe^inii^\^'tthB''Hg^i^^  the 
Ig^rate  iscvq&ciw  ^tbit  «ito»<hMied 
iig^nA>&iscliiil»ip%iiteighi  iartf^^been 
<^?^M.  ^"T8iieh'i|(bii^plAbatieiiy<  bow- 
f^Tii'Msit4]^s^^arfl^rihi»'holM^^ 
menace  against  Mr.  Siithlief  ttftd'MhiSrs 
V2^w^Ukbo#1i '  pcitridtiS'^iAAdt  MenAs  of 
A^M^utu  iomos'4«(oi4Me;naaid' -otdy 
oerm  lo  ttkisnge'  our  ^^wAembation  of 
hisr^ondaetinlta  Kninidgaled  oopaHempt. 
Thene^d  teae  -^wteen  Coikgrsss  a;ad 
Idict.  Johnson  ill  very  siniple,'  The 
President,  helii^es  thatthe^CkiVflmnent 
of  the:  Ihiited' States  i&«>Oia(TeRiment 
of  white  men^  sad  existb  fet^wbikeiinen 
alone*   Cengtoess  beliBvoaTthat'  it  is  a 
Garenitnent  of .  citizen^/ witfaoot  refer- 
ence  to  the  eolDiir  of!it8-;«itiaensij  Mr. 
Sumner  has  all  along  asserted  that  the 
law  needed  no  alteration  —  that  the 
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conBtitation  esabraeed  all  ctti2en8<— 
that  the  decoBioo  in  the  Pred  Scot 
case,  whkh  decided  that  a  black  man 
though  free  had  no  righto  irhicb  a  white 
man  waa  ^und  to  reepeot^wa^  an  in- 
£aiooiia  yiolgtion  Of  iht  constitlitidn  of 
the  United  States.  The  Civil  JBights 
JBiU  dieKi.'giyes  no^n&w  Axtiole  to  the 
cciiatitatm,  buli  Uhe  oitf^owii  Ooeat 
Charta,  and  the  tweaty'-niath  chapter 
of  ilt  in  portieiUar,  d^darea  in  relation 
to  the  freedpm  of .  the  citisen  and  the 
pieot^ittian  of  that  freedonii  only  the  iun- 
damentalla^of  the£tote./  It  i^uthoxi- 
tatively  :9trike$'0ttt'0ojh)ttrae'an  integer 
in  l^e  ^ealb  pditieal  silai.  It  is  an 
asaertioo  of ,.thc  trinmj^h  of  freedom 
agaiitat  thie  oniiel  raY$nuig  den^on  of 
al»v>ery,-  .It  reMwea  <  die  essential 
pvinisiplechbf  oitixcfciship  from- that  de- 
sfcwticnl  to  vhiehi  ^bi  JohMcm.  seemed 
toj/  he  jriUing  ^  :8iiffrctodM  /thetn.  It 
-tells  linKutodatakea^l^  temM  tha(t  the 
l«a^itoy!ing:termbi^^ditn4heiddSeat  of 
'  thi%£oiiaemi9li«»trtih%ian  eraitif  jvttice 
•»9<ji^tMe  f^  raU^^-^^^iaatity  jbefore  tihe 
triibnaate  alihe/fpr  white,  und  Uaek,  is 
to  dawn,  apon,  thoBe-  ^  -$4d  j^xniuag 
So^hem  lapda.     y  ;  . 

And  'Hrltat  is  ^ibis  terrilde  declaratory 
enactiaent>  vhiebsame  oC -oairteouBtry 
men  who  have  never  ae^n  it  or  read 
ijbwvfose  to  be  intended  as .  a  means 
to  fi«ng  tjMe  who.  wehreiormeriy  sldYes 
ofTensiyelj  befere  the  faees  of  t&^ir 
qnendam  maM^xs  ?  We  will  ^ve^  dot 
in  onr.  language  bnt  ii^  tbe  .wotds  of  the 
statute^  the  fital».  s^eiiDn^  and:  then  it 
will  be  Jxiani£astL  what  it  is;; and  what 
aa  *:  outrage  <  Mb.  Johnson  endeavoured 
t6  peipetiaite  upon  freedom  by  lus 
presidential  v6to« ' 

"Be  'WSflacted,       That  all  peireonB  born' 


in  the  TTiatad  Bfcaies,  and  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power,  ezcltcdlng  Indiana  not  taxed, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and  ttnxA.  citizens  of  ereiy 
I  race  and  colbnr,  withottt  regarct  to  any -pre- 
■  vious  condition  <^  iiiatety  or  inroltiikiary 
serrice,  ^oept  as  a  ptmi^inent  ibr 'crime 
'  whei«of  the  party  shall  have  been 'dnly'' con- 
victed, shall  have  tbe  «tee  xij^t  In  ^ezy 
SlMte  and  Territory  to  mfcM  aiid'eftfMe  Con- 
tracts, to  sne,  to  be  sned,  be  parties  and  give 
evidence,  to  iaherit,  pta<cbase,  lease,  sell, 
hoM  and  convey  real  said  personal  pt&pAly ; 
sad  to  mil  atad  eqiial  benldfltf  of  (ilMiS«%  and 
^proceedings  for  tiie^seottMtjr  of  pi^irsbii' 'and 
)  prdt>eiiy  as  Is  elljb^ liy  Wb}te^ti^«Ur  t  'and 
'  shall  be  sabfeol  to.  llk^  paatefak^nts;,  pains, 
and  penalties,  afad  tb  ism»  ofKer,  any  law, 
statute,  ordinianee;  tegfalatkni,  or  cnsloiii  to 
the  contnuy  ikotwithstBBdkig.'^ 

.And  this  is  the  method  the  Sumners, 
the  \Vilspn85  the  Steifens  p{  tfie  United 
States  have  lebolved'  to  «mploj  to  con- 
solidate tiieir  nation  add  to  eonserVe 
liberty — a  method  whidi  at"  dncref  tells 
us  that  theie  ^njen^  at*  lea8tyaj:ej  '^^ell- 
read  in  the  laws  of  tneir  ancestors,  and 
^9fk  tf (frAavOi^ e{;9pnidM  to  ^mWijie 
^i\axJ^  U  Qihf  Jhk  J  qf  ^e  AM<ai)m 
the  field  by  rUjiefgreeiter  triumph  of  law 
and  justice  in  the  forum. 

A  writer  of  an  article  full  of,*  conju- 
sion  and  falaebood  in  ''.Blac]kwoo4's 
;Magazi&e  "  —  falsdieod  rendered  the 
more  odious'  because  the  writer  pro- 
fesses to  know — ^a  professibn  we  veiy 
much  dot]})! — from  personal  experie^ice 
sometiiing  of  tke  negro  abQut.whoin>)ie 
ventuj^s  to  writo.  v  pyppeaog  tin  jopld 
blood  as  a  remedy  for  the  nemro  diffi- 
culty one  bt  lvt&^  timgs?  Firrt — ^let 
not  our  readers  be  itartledU-X^Lt^RMi- 
KATxbiTj  or,  secondly, ^0  t^uce  tlhein  to 
constrained  labour,  or  in  plain  English 
the  reintroduction  of  SLAvaBT.  Ts  the 
writer  serious,  or  do^  he  pen  h!6  fool- 
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ish  sentences  to  please  a  clique  that 
has  aimed  to  involve  us  with  our  own 
kin,  across  the  western  wave.  We  have 
no  word  for  these  ribald  scribes.  ITie 
world  moves  on,  and  it  will  neither  tole- 
rate Extermination  nor  endure  Slavery. 
Twenty  jears  with  black  people  in  and 
out  of  slavery  enable  us  to  affirm  what 
this  writer  does  not  know — that  the  negro 
is  faithful,  industrious  and  religious. 
Grod  knows  this  is  more  than  we  can 
say  for  the  whites,  whether  the  mean- 
whites  or  the  would-be  oligarcha  of  the 
South.  We  repeat  for  the  hundredth 
time,  that  it  is  not  the  "  irrepressible 
nigger"  tliat  makes  the  difficulty  in  the 
South,  but  the  impracticable,  ignorant 
and  oppressive  white  man.  To  those 
who  aim  at  a  solution  of  the  negro 
question  we  say :  in  your  calculations 
assume  that  the  negro  is  not  idle,  and 
that  he  is  influenced  by  the  same  mo- 
tives that  avail  with  ourselves. 

At  a  Comioittee  MjeeUngof  the  Britiah  and 
Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  hdd  April  29, 
1866,  it  was  moved  by  J.  H.  Estooart,  Esq., 
seconded  by  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  and  resolved 
nnanimoosly :  That  the  character  of  the 
Society  and  the  unity  of  the  cause  which  it 
representa  being  now  so  well  understood  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  adhere  to  the 
restriction  requiring  the  specific  appropria- 
tions of  doBations,  it  will  be  understood  that 
unless  specially  designated  for  particular 
objects  they  will  be  regarded  as  given  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Society. 

PaiBNDS  of  the  freed-coloored  people  ro^ 
siding  in  any  locality,  who  may  desire^  or  be 
willing,  to  receive  deputations  for  Public  Meet- 
ings or  Lectures,  or  Clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment, or  Ministen  of  Dissenting  Churches, 
who  may  be  willing  to  receive  delegates  to 
advocate  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed* Men*0  Aid  Society,  will  kindly  address 
the  Rev.  John  Waddington,  102,  Fleet 

Street,  London^  B.C. 


DoEciiESTBR. — On  May  10th  a  meeting  in 
aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men*s 
Aid  Society  was  held  in  the  beautiful  Town 
Hall  in  the  above  place.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Mer- 
riman  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Jones,  a  coloured 
minister  from  Canada,  and  by  Dr.  Fred.  Tom- 
kins,  who  attended  as  a  deputation  from  the 
Society.  A  large  number  of  volunteers 
attended,  and  cmsidsrable  interest  was  mani- 
fested. On  the  following  Sabbath  the  Bev. 
W.  Q.  Jones  preached  three  times  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  to  largo  congregations,  ^d 
lectured  on  the  following  day.  The  Society 
is  under  obligations  to  tlie  Rov.  Joseph  F«)x, 
B.A.,  Rev.  Mr.  Merriman,  Mr.  Devenish,  and 
other  ministers  and  friends. 

WimioBNK. — On  Friday,  May  the  11th,  a 
large  meeting  assembled  in  the  New  Hall, 
Wimbome,  to  listen  to  addresses  delivered  by 
Dr.  Fred  Tomkins,  Barri8ter>«t-law,  and  tiie 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  a  depatation  from  the 
Britiah  and  Foreigfn  Freed-men's  Aid  Society. 
Rev.  Carr  Glyn,  Rector  of  Wiohhampion, 
presided,  and  after,  prayer  by  the  Rev.  John 
Keynes,  delivered  an  earnest  and  able  speech 
Dr.  Tomkins  advocated  at  length  the  claims  of 
the  Freed  coloured  people,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr  Jones,  who  was  warmly  received.  The 
meeting  was  large,  and  expreased  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Society.  The  thanks  of  tho 
Coouttittee  are  presented  to  the  excellent  der. 
gyraan  who  presided,  and  also  to  tho  Rev.  J. 
Keynes,  who  kindly  acted  as  local  socrctary. 

Thb  Rbv.  Dr.  Holbrook  writt^s  us  from 
Edinburgh  thlat  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  assembled  in  Synod,  have  deter- 
mined to  make  congregational  collections  for 
the  Freed-men.  This  is  good.  The  Congre- 
gationalists,  some  time  since,  came  to  the  same 
resolution  at  Bristol,  and  ali-eady  more  than 
Three  Thousand  pounds  have  been  sent  from 
this  source  to  aid  the  new-bom  sons  and 
daughters  of  freedom  in  the  West 

Tub  Rbv.  Sella  Mabtin  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fatten,  of  Chicago,  have  arrived  in  this  coon- 
try.  Their  otject  is  to  iwesent  the  olaiBiB  of 
the  freed  people  of  America  e^>eoiall7  to  tho 
Continent  of  Eutope.  We  wish  them  tho  best 
possible  success. 
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BRmSH  AND  POEBIGN  FBBED-MBN'S 
AID  SOCIETY. 
MEBTIKQ  AT  WEYMOUTH. 
A  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  tiio  Boyal  Hotel  Assembly  -foom,  on  I 
Wednesday  evening,  Mcty  2nd.   The  Chair 
was  taken  by  Eer.  T.  A.  Oreares,  the  Rector. 
The  attendance  was  highly  respectable.  The 
proceedings  commenced  with  a  hymn  and 
prayer,  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Beveridge,  of 
Portland. 

The  Chairman  then  said: — ^My  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society, 
and  also  of  the  field  of  its  labour,  is  so  exceed- 
ingly small,  that  it  wonld  bo  improper  in  mo 
t<y  occnpy  the  tim^  of  this  meeting  with  any 
remarks  upon  that  subject:' '  We  can  all  nn- 
derstand  and  feel,  iiowever,  that  there  most 
be  a  great  need  for  the  work  of  saoh  a  society 
as  this.  A  large  portion  of  the  American 
territory  we  are  aware  at  this  time  is  in  a  state 
of  transitfon.  From  the  experiences  w«  have 
bad  of  emancipation  in  our  own  West  Indian 
colonies,  we  can  judge  that,  eveii  in  oitoum- 
statioes  of  peace,  transitfon  iVom  a.  state  of 
bootdage  to  one  of  liberty  cannot  take  place 
without  much  confusion  and  present  suffidring ; 
but  ^t  confcuion  and  present  suffering  must 
of  course  be  inflnitciy  increased,  when  suoh  a 
change  'takes  plaoe^  as  has  taken  place  in 
America,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  oonfliot ; 
when  that  emancipation  of  slaves  over  which 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  rejoicing,  is  the  result  of 
one  of  the  most  fearful  baptisms  of  blood 
through  which  any  nation  has  ever  been  called 
on  to  pass.  So  far  as  I  am  awaro»  this  society 
does  not  at  all,  I  believe,  enter  into  political 
questions.  We  know  that  the  political  aspect 
of  this  matter  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
the  extreme  Radical  party  in  America,  who 
would  wish  not  only  the  emancixMktion  of  the 
slave,  but  would  desire  to  raise  him  to  more 
than  equality,  and  to  thrust  the  old  servant 
in  the  &ce  of  his  old  master,  not  only  as  his 
equal,  but  as  his  superior.  On  the  other  band 
there  are  others  trho  would  reduce  emancipa- 
tion within  the  very  narrowest  possible  limits ; 
but  we  in  this  o6untryhavo  nothing  to  do  with 
this  question  of  policy.  Our  business  is  to 
realise,  as  I  trust  we  all  do,  that  Qod  has  made 


all  people  and  nations  of  one  Idood,  and  has 
redeemed  them  with  one  and  the  same  precious 
blood  of  His  dear  Son.  We  should  rejoice  in 
the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  this  branch 
of  the  human  family,  inasmuch  as  we  know 
that,  in  the  great  distress  of  this  country 
during  the  cotton  fhinitte,  the  United  States  of 
America  did  manifest  muiob  Bympathy,  and 
did  send  mneb  substantial  help  to  Unglamd,  so 
that  now  in  return  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
which  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves,  by  mani- 
festing the  same  Christian  sympathy,  and 
sending  the  same  liberal  and  substantial  aid. 
T  therefore  feel  we  may  in  tiiis  Wo  A,  not  only 
supply  the  wants  of  large  numbers  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  who  are,  for  the /present  at 
least,  exposed  to  much  poverty,  privation,  and 
difficulty — ^that  we  may  not  only,  in  fact,  per- 
form the  duties  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
but  we  may  also  be  the  means  of  drawing  more 
closely  those  bonds  of  sympathy  and  real  love 
which  ought  to  unite  together  the  branches  of 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  family,  upon  the  nnity, 
sympathy,  concord,  and  affection  of  which  the 
happiness,  civilization,  and  Christianity  of  the 
whole  world  so  mu6h  depend!  (Applause) 

Dr.  TouKtHs,  tiie  society's  deputation,  next 
spoke,  and  prefaced  his  address  with  a  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  society.  It  was  estab- 
lished,' he  said,  in  1863,  and  its  olject  was  in 
no  sense  political ;  it  was  of  a  philanthropic 
character;  it  was  religflous,  but  not  denomin- 
ational. Since  the  society  commenced  there 
had  been  raised  about  £«0,000,  but  that  was 
small  compared  with  the  unsolicited  help 
which  the  Americans  raised  for  this  country 
in  its  time  of  national  distress.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  those  people  who  sent  England  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  our  Lanca- 
diire  distress,  and  our  Irish  famine,  and  who 
had  furnished  such  a  philanthropist  as  Mr. 
Peabody,  had  certainly,  at  least,  a  moral  claim 
upon  us.  The  Americans  themselves  were  by 
no  means  slow  to  acknowledge  the  help  al- 
ready sent  by  England.  By  the  last  report 
of  one  society  it  appeared  that  about  200,000 
coloured  men  and  women  had  been  tanght  to 
read  and  write,  and  had  been  instructed  in 
various  elementary  processes.  Out  of  that 
200,00Q,  about  50,000  had  been  educated  by 
money  sent  firom  this  country.     He  had 
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lately  vimiod  the  Southern  SUtes,  mad  at- 
tended  tome  of  thesohools,  where  he  exmmiiied 
many  of  the  classeB,  and  was  tilled  wHh  won- 
der and  aatoniahmant.  These  poor  people, 
80  long  denied  ednoatMm  and  the  reading  of 
God'fl  word,  cane  to  their  inatmedcn  with  a 
treabnem  and  eagemees  that  was  truly  as- 
tonishing. He  was  snvpriaed  at  the  aocomoy 
with  which  they  repeated  paMages  fttmi  aK 
mosi  erery  part  <d  ikm  BSUe.  He  criticised 
an  article  in  the  IVmes,  whieh  wasdispamghig 
to  the  negro  oharaotsr,  and  mental  capacity. 
He  denied  that  their  only  capadty  was  for 
hard  work;  the usguu'a proper  oenditioD  was' 
just  ikal  in  nduch  theirid>iHty,  ^  Obdta 
praridenoe,  pl»asd  tiwui  ^  He  wished  to  men* 
tionoBeor  two  diOnMStMtts  to  aho^  that 
the  megvo  waamot 'tefettor4ftottr«yivte«.  He* 
haflft  been  Oiid  the^  Uapectors  ctf  edttoatibn 
in  cot  lA lawtftnT ■  y rt **' 'f *t/  aKd'  had  had 
fife  black  am  «ndsr'hlSN:lndiiing:  Ond  of 
thasai  waaioheof  the  teC6t>  «N»6Mt^lUiDd  ^en 
hehadevericn*  >Hii  bsMdtttdeilt'yt  DiOhdi^ 
sie  Oolhge  warsbUnlt  Mih,>  whA^  M^gt^ai^f^ 
ability  in  netiiaidattof  thAn  wcty  otlie^  pbk*! 
son  m  the  ^Kwfaai)  HeMteNred  Ihift  Gbd 
waeabeat  to  imM  a  igrM;  etaniiej  by  mebnd 
oftheieiMpple.  fDheiiagkoiabittd'Byinpdthfe^ 
of  the  deepsst  iihaMiAtAv.  'Itt!«0iibhlidtti  ^h« 
ofaatTfed^  MW  ^ihe  nc^^s  yeks  mmht^ 
ct^wai tie  i«f  the >iK)il«ty  toi  «^ 
hiarliilpv«nd  s^Nohdly  ihat  Mened  Yf<ftd 
upon,  mbkda  All  mm  iMkpes^aM  t>aee4.  He 
mentionei-tfniftthe^  English  vteaMem  oarited 
aH  the  ■aaci^ty^s  paraehi  tt^  of  expenM  to 
A-marisiH  anji  <&e  Unit»d'8tetM  Oov^mment 
remitted  aH  datieiiOB>  whatever  ^  tfent  to 
the  negroes*  They  had  MrHed  oti  tbte  work 
at  anottfaialeapedBeftyr  tiMi  'htsttkree  years. 
The  work  tbtywena  en^ag^d  in  would  have 
an  inqidftaat  elTeot  on  Hba  wdtld's  fntord.  He 
urged  on^  meeting  to  gire  the^  assistance, 
and  was  certain  they  *wmdd  not  regret  any- 
thing they  did  on  behalf  of  the  sodety. 

The  Bott.  lit.  JoMBS)  a  coloured  minister, 
from  Canada^  the*  spoke.  He  stated  tliat  he 
waa  born  tns^  but  neveiNheleBB  he  Mt  an 
intereat  in  his'iaoa*  He  begged  to  endorse  all 
that  had  been  said  by  hift^i^d,  Dr.Tdmkhis. 
The  fireenegroaa  In  America  were  about  half 
a  nnlUoB,  and  previous  to  the  war  they  had 


many  meetings,  and  prayed  for  the  overthrow 
of  slaveiy.  It  was  often  suggested  that  the 
blacks  should  strike  a  blow  for  themselves,  if 
they  desired  to  be  free.  But  the  blacks  did 
not  do  so.  They  pointed  to  Ckxl's  an- 
dent  people,  who  waited  patiently  till  He 
sent  Moses  to  be  their  deliverer,  and  in  God's 
own  time  He  sent  deUvenmoe  to  the  negroes, 
who  were  now  free.  He  thanked  Qod  for 
raising  up  the  good  and  great  Abraham  Un. 
coin  to  Out  down  the  tree  of  slavery.  Two 
hundred  thonsnnd  negroes,  brave  and  ^thfol 
men,  were  employed  in  the  Northern  armies, 
and  General  Lee  demanded  and  received  eveiy 
wfiite  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the 
Southern  States,  so  that  the  negroes  were 
numerically  strong  enough  to  massacre  all  the 
wotnen  and  OhHdren  left  unprotected.  The 
negro  might  have  said  <*  Now  we  have  got 
you ;  ybu  took  advantage  of  our  i^oranoe  and 
weakness,  now  we  will  be  revenged;  we  will 
masstiu^  you  ^d  hold  tlie  reins  ourselves.*' 
Biii  there  was  no  ihdUii6e  of  siioh  cruelty,  for 
the  negii(>  pu£  hk  thidt  in  God.'  If  the  negro 
were'pl^bd  in  the  fialme  potion  as  the  whito 
mkn  he  Wotnd  make  th6  same  )ph)grceB.  The 
fbcf  n^groeil  of  th6'  Kor^^  had  it  'annual  con- 
gi^^se^  predcbers,  200,000"  hiembers  oi 
thdr  csongregtttions,  and  1,000  chtiit^hes  and 
chipeh^;  and  sinbe  the  wtuf  termiiiated  ihey 
hkd'  been  simcBng  mikionarfes  to  the  Southern 
States.  He  referred  to  the  Buxton  Settlement, 
wbere  the  negroes  Owned  from  25  to  100 
acres  otUsh,  and  durfng  nine  years  there  had 
not  been  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  among 
them.  The  negro  did  not  expect  they  woald 
send  money  and  clothes  continually;  he  only 
wished  to  be  helped  while  he  was  learnin^^  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  freedom  ;  and  if  he  hap- 
pened to  fiedl  he  did  not  wish  him  to  be 
allowed  to  lie  unaided.  It  was  eaid  the  negro 
would  not  work  without  a  master;  but  the 
&ct  was  he  would  not  work  for  a  master  when 
he  could  work  for  himself.  They  wished  to 
tdaoh  the  black  to  bear  no  feelings  of  revenge, 
and  they  were  succeeding.  He  trusted 
those  who  gave  would  do  so  in  the  name  of 
God.  He  hoped  they  would  have  cause  to 
rejoice  for  the  assistance  they  afforded  to  these 
people,  and  tiiat  God  would  bless  and  sanctify 
the  means  employed  to  elevate  the  negroes. 
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The  Uey.  B.  S.  Ashton  ndd  he  di4  not 
intend  to  make  a  speech  in  cozuiectioD  with 
the  interesting  movement  before  the  meeeting. 
He  believed  all  would  nnderBtaad  that  the 
effort  pat  forth  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freedi'men's  Aid  Sooietj  was  of  a  temporary 
character.  How  long  it  might  be  necsisary 
to  cootinne  it  on  behalf  of  the  ireedmea  of  the 
United  States  rcmaiBed  to  be  seen. .  It  was- 
a  temporaty  c^ort  intended  to  help  the  negro 
freed-men  to  obtain  that  position  in  the  States 
whioh  would  render  them  independent  of  aa- 
eistance  from  abroad*  It  was  necessary  to 
remember  this,  because  some  persons  mig^t 
go  away  wjlth  the  idea  that  the  sodciy  was 
established  with  ihe  purpose  of  continaing  it 
for  many  years,  He  trusted  however  that,  in 
consequence  pf  the  efforts  aet  on  foot  here, 
and  especially  in  the  United  States^  it  would 
be  very  soon  unnocessaxy  to  coatinno  their  field 
of  philanthropic  labour*  With  reference  to 
tiio  objections  sometimes  raised  as  to  helping 
the  negro,  that  he  would  not  help  himsell^  ha. 
thought  th^  had  been  fully  answered  in  the 
remarks  made  hy  Tomkins^  :9*nd.  morei 
especially  by  the  excell^t  speech  of  the  Aev. 
Mr.  Jones,  who,  being  a  blsck  m^n*  could 
speak  with  gtet^  authority  evei»..thau  J)t^ 
Tomkina  hin^lfl,.  ^och  remark^lBL  iMi  those ,  of 
Mr.  Japies  were  Budiqent  to.fKisnre.  OS  that,  the 
oegro^  nfer^  disposed  to  "ffOKk  if  exxly  they  had 
the  chai^ce,.  He  had  not>  nseif.  tq  support 
whftt  had  heeijij;^,.hujb,^  p;i:qpQse  a  resolU' 
lion  whic^  Ji,^  felt  au^  :v,ould.  meet  with  .a. 
eordia.1  response-r-it  wafi  a  .vote  of  thanks 
the  Chairm^v  .  j[Appl^|isp.)  He  hfd 
wished  that  this  society  8hp|iVl  )>avQ  ahc^Hug 
in  Weymouth,  and  he  fejt  personally  thankful 
to  Mr.  Greaves  for  having  presided  over  the 
meeting,  which  he  hoped  would  be  followed 
by  some  further  effiirt,  .and  that  something 
would  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  sending  help 
to  the  freed-ipen  of  the  United  S^tes.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  Tokkins  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
observed  that  the  society  was  under  great 
obligations  to  the  clergy. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  with 
applause. 

The  Chaikman,  in  response,  said^I  feel  I 
deserve  no  thanks  whatever  for  any  assistance 


I  oas  render  to  a  work  on  vrhsch  I  believe  the 
sanction  of  God  rests.  I  wish,  however,  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  The  first  is,  that 
although  Dr.  Tomkins  has  wisely  abstained 
teom  alining  to  it,  there  is  one  important 
field  openiAg  elseiwhera  forsBch  a  woik  as 
this  sooiety  takes  up.  I  believe  it  wise  and 
judioions,  befm  the  report  of  theCommission 
as  to  the  tinhappy  stato  of  Jamaica  is  tmUishedy 
to  pbserve  a  vetiocnee  oalihat  snlveoti  •  I  b»ve 
no  doubt*  however,,  the^  wsll  be  in  Jafenaioa 
a  wide  and  speedy  opening  for  the  labour  of 
such  a  society  aflthis«  Another  iretnark  I  have 
to  make  kt  that  I  fef  1  stoongly.  as  an^  of 
my.fHends  who  have  gone  before  miS,  the 
capability  of  the  iMgro^  aad  hi»pDWflr«f  being 
elevated  to  as  hi£^«  position  of^inleUigenoo 
ttv^  usefiilBess,  as  My  tAher  raoeu  Bui,  even 
if  itwers  noi  sch^^eaff  Hb  Oould  be  shown 
that  the  negro  raoe  was  pfostrata^  and  >  that 
their  aaental-  enesfiea  wsitein  ae  k)wf  a  state 
that  they,  almost  jncgeotod  the  freedom,  oflbnd 
to  them  i  that  thtsy^  were  completely  borne 
and.trodden  dijiwn,  by  JbAg  years  of  ser^tAde, 
that  at  the  present  momfliit  sfipafrently  they 
were  unfit  to  stsstflh  ant  the  hand  to  reeeive 
the boon.«f liberty thatispioffseed thoi  'even 
intUateasel.  tkdakit  wo«ld:bej»o  proof  tkat 
thoy  were  i«eapable  ef  the  highest  eisvsffion 
and  mlttvatfosL  mightiest' aatitm' that 
ever  appeared  4)n  the  iplatfoem  oitha^vor\d's. 
histovy  ivefeoace^aot  flftfesritmly»ftM.d«gn^ 
ded  slsrvei^jux^:te  Sf Ar  l0iire«r level  than; 
negnofsk  od  Ameiioak.  ;They  .  treBe^taght'tsft 
low  tbattTwhen  Ub^lrty  waafflBMnsd'tibsm^tiiey 
se^oxvd  ta,n»jseti  ttei.effarj  To^.  w^mmber 
that;  when.  God.  seoi^  JibsKty  .  tot  hill  lehskairod 
people  isi  JEgypt^  WO:  ssQ  told^ that  they  heaik* 
ened  not  unto  Hoses  fer^ao^aish  oC^eart  and 
cruel  bondage  aad'yetthai  waa  the  mightiest 
naifton  that  evwr  stepped  npea  tbe  platforat  of 
histofy.  The^orsy  though  it  eoold  be  showxii 
I  that  the  ivegroes  of  Ameriea  weminoapable  of 
stretehing  out  their  hand  to  receive  this  boon 
of  liberty,  yet  will  I  maintain  that  would  be 
no  proof  of  their  incapsfii^  for  mstttal  eleva- 
tion and  for  nang  into  the  highest  pesttioasi 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  eaiih. 
Unquestionably  the  work  hi  wfaish  Ameiica 
is  now  engaged  ia  one  of  most  monieatoiia 
character.  Theee  eaa  be  no^doabt  that  thia 
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is  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  consolidation  of  American  power  must  tell 
with  immense  force  upon  the  moral,  social, 
and  spiritual  history  of  this  earth*  If,  there- 
fore, we  can  in  the  least  degree  assist  oar 
Amerioan  brethren  in  their  work  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  I  may  say  of  peculiar  glory,  I 
am  sure,  as  Christian  men  and  women,  we 
should  rejoice  to  do  so.  J  will  only  leave 
upon  your  minds  to-night  one  important  pre- 
cept which  the  apostle  gives  in  connection 
with  the  sympathy  which  one  Christian 
should  feel  towards  another,  when  he  says, 
'*  Bemember  them  that  are  in  bondage,  as 
bound  with  them ;  and  them  which  suffer  ad- 
versity, as  being  yourselves  aJso  in  the  body." 
And  whilst  you  do  this,  vemember  that  the 
American  negro^  lately  a  slave,  and  now, 
thank  Grod,  free,  is  indeed  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  as  capable  of  rising  to  a  high  posi- 
tion, social,  political,  and  religious ;  and  you 
will  be  doing  a  blessed  work  in  seeking  to 
raise  and  elevate  him.  I  am  thankful  to  hear 
that  the  Scriptures  of  truth  form  the  basis  of 
the  education  given  in  these  schools,  which  in 
some  measure  are  supported  by  this  society. 
I  was'aQsuous  to  ascertain  that  fact,  for  where 
the  Word  of  God  is  taught  I  am  sure  tiu^  true 
liberty  will  follow.  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
many  of  those  who  have  died  slaves  were  men 
like  the  Apostle  Paulj  they  have  lifted  their 
shackled  hands  before  their  professedly  free 
masters,  and  have  said  as  he  said,  **  I  would 
to  God  that  not  only  then,  but  also  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  al- 
together such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 
I  believe  that  many  have  gone  to  their 
heavenly  liberty  and  their  heavenly  glory  out 
of  that  deep  daf  k  system  of  bondage ;  and  I 
look  upon  those  who  have  done  so  as  the  pre- 
cursors and  harbingers  of  what  the  negro  race, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  may  come  to  when 
they  have  that  *'  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  us  free."  (Applause.) 

The  Meeting  concluded  with  the  Doxology 
and  Benediction. 

The  Chaibmak  announced  that  the  Bev.  B. 
S.  Ashton  wonldbe  happy  to  receive  any  con- 
tribntkmi  on  behalf  of  the  society.  A  col- 
lection was  made  at  the  doors. 


EEV.  W.  H.  JONIBS. 

The  Bev.  W.  H.  Jones,  of  Chatham,  Canada 
West,  of  tike  Coloured  Metibkodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch,  has  preaented  his  oredentkJft  to  tiie 
Executive  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Pjreed- 
Ken's  Aid  Socieiy*  He  is  oommended  to  this 
country  by  gentlemen  well  known  to  oar  Com- 
mittee, among  whem  it  is  suffioiaat  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Bishop  Simpsoa  4Jad  Bishop 
Janes.  Mr.  Joaes's  paiiers  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  approved.  He  wiU  con- 
duct his  labours  in  this  country  in  connexion 
with  our  Society,  aiding  in  the  formation  of 
auxiliaries  and  the  oolleotioB  of  funds.  Mr. 
Jones  is  an  able  speaker  and  anexaet  business 
man.  Bom  in  Pennsylvania  of  free  par^ti, 
he  has  never  been  a  slave,  and  althongh  quite 
black,  shows  what  by  cultnre  and  religion  a 
negro  may  become.  He  is  warmly  commended 
to  friends,  and  is  ready  to  address  meetings, 
lecture,  or  preach,  on  behalf  of  the  JVeed- 
Men's  Aid  Society,  wherever  there  may  be  an 
opening.  His  kind  and  unassuming  manners 
have  already  won  for  him  many  friends.  He 
may  be  addressed  at  the  office  of  the  Society, 
102,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Jones  re- 
presents one,  hundred  thousand  free  black 
men — our  countrymen  by  birth  or  adoption  in 
Canada.  The  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
Men*s  Aid  Society  is  the  only  Society  in  Eng- 
land that  could  entertain  his  case  and  render 
him  assistance. 


THE  SEA  ISLANDS. 
These  islands,  in  which  the  finest  kinds  of 
cotton  is  grown,  and  which  through  the  inde- 
fatigable exertiona  of  Mr.  Philbriek,  of  Boston, 
were  the  first  spots  of  the  Freed -man's  labour 
and  tnomph,  have  this  year  aifordsd  aa  in. 
creased  g^wth  of  cotton.  At  this  one  cannot 
but  rejoice*  The  neg^  cultivators  have  Buf- 
fered  much  in  past  seasons  in  various  parts 
from  what  is  termed  the  '*  army  worm"  and 
Mr.  Philbrick  and  Mr.  Atkinson  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  Boston  have  all  along  stated  that 
we  might  expect  a  large  increase  of  cotton 
from  the  Sea  Islands,  if  the  plant  were  not 
blighted  and  the  n^;ro  were  protected  and 
left  unmolested.  Their  predictions  are  now 
verified. 
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GOVERNMENT  REPLY  TO  IPSWICH  HE- 
SOLUTION. 
It  will  be  Temaoibered  hj  our  re»der8  that 
at  a  mee^g  of  the  Brituh  and  Foreign  Freed- 
Men*B  Aid  Society,  held  at  Ipswich,  on  April 
12th,  lest,  ^e  following  resolntionwas  passed : 
That  this  meeting,  having  in  view  the 
interests  ef  the  ccdoored  popalation  of  Jamaica, 
has  oonsid^ed  the  new  oonstitntion  for  the 
better  government  of  that  colony,  as  provided 
by  Act  of  Piu*)iament,  and  while  giving  a 
general  ooBcnrrenoe  to  its  main  provisions,  it 
demres  to  express  a  hope  that  the  governor's 
council  may  be  composed,  as  flEir  as  possible, 
oftbcse  who  are  believed  to  be  unprejadioed 
against  the  negroes,  and  ^t  if  necessary  the 
members  of  the  new  ereontive  government 
may  be  sent  direct  ftom  this  comitry.  That 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies.'* 
We  have  received  the  followhig  reply  from 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 


Sir, 


Bowning  Street, 
April  27th,  1866. 


I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
1 6th  Instant,  forwarding  a  Resolution  adopted 
at  a  Public  Meeting  held  at  Ipswich  on  the 
12th  Instant. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  Obedient  Servant, 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Freed- 
Men's  Aid  Society, 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER 
Written  by  Dr.  Corrathers,  to  the  Editor  of 

the  "  British  Standard,"  fromPortland,  Me., 

U.S.,  April  26th,  1866. 

The  industry  of  the  blacks  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  elsewhere,  and,  indeed,  wher- 
ever they  are  well  treated  and  faithfully  re- 
munerated for  theurlabour,  is  rapidly  breaking 
down  the  foolish  prejudices  of  their  quondam 
masters,  and  proving,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  latter,  tiiat  their  supposed  loss  of  wealth 
is,  in  fact,  their  substantial  gain.  In  a  few 
more  years  the  abettors  of  negro  inferiority 
and  servitude,  if  not  absolutely  extinct,  will 


be  few  and  far  between, — the  fossilised  relics 
of  a  race  of  petty  tyrants  who  coined  gold  out 
of  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  fellow-men, 
and,  like  Jeshurun,  waxed  fat  and  kicked  at 
every  threatened  invasion  of  their  right  to 
rule  over  their  human  chattels  with  a  bar  of 
iron. 


THANKS  FOR  BLANKETS  SENT. 

American  Missionary  Association, 
61,  John  Street, 
New  York,  April  28th,  1866. 
Fred.  Tomkins,  Esq.,  3,  Tanficld  Court, 
Inner  Temple,  London. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  some  time  ago  received  a  note  frbm 
Mr.  Thos.  Noble,  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  giving 
notice  of  the  shipment  of  400  pairs  of  Blue 
Blankets,  to  our  order,  and  requested  that 
when  received  it  should  be  notified  to  you. 
They  have  this  day  arrived,  and  I  acknowledge 
their  receipt  accordingly.  You  will  be  so  good 
as  to  present  our  thanks  in  the  name  uf  our 
Association,  and  of  the  Froed*men,  for  this 
valuable  present. 


Veto  op  tup.  FREEp-Mitys  Bill.— The  Pre- 
sident's veto  of  this  bill  is,  by  every  Tcbel  m 
the  South,  and  by  the  rebel  papers,  declared 
to  be  the  greatest  victory  they  have  achieved 
since  the  first  Bull  Run !  The  President's  veto 
of  this  measure  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
rebuke  to  some  extreme  men  of  ihe  North : 
and,  as  it  contained  some  objectionable  fea- 
tares,  his  veto  may  well  have  been  honest  and 
conscientious,  and  affbrding  no  grounds  for  a 
split  between  the  President  and  Congress,  but 
for  some  private  fhcts  whidh  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  I  state  them  with  perfoct  free- 
dom,  and  pledge  myself  fot-  their  correctness. 
The  bill  was  taken  to  the  President  by  Major- 
Generals  Howard  and  Fisk,  and  read  section 
by  section  before  it  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress. General  Fisk  objected  to  some  of  its 
features,  but  the  President  defended  those 
very  points.  He  afterwards  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  Sumner  and  Stevens,  extreme  men  of  the 
North ;  and  he  turned  to  affiliate  with  the  ex- 
treme  men  of  the  South.  He  should  have  stated 
his  objections  then,  and  prevented  this  colli- 
sion between  him  and  his  friends. 
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SXTBSORIPTIONS 


£   B.  d. 

Per  Miss  Remond                         40  0  0 

J.  Elgar,  Esq.                                6   0  0 

Mrs.  P.  Cndwortii   10  14  0 

Wm.  Martin,  Esq   110 

Hon.  Lynlph  Stanley                       6   0  0 

Wm.  Took,  Esq  10  0  0 

Bev.  S.  Oarratt,  M.A   110 

Bev.  J.  A  Hum,  Beading  collection  0  11  0 

Miss  Portal  roolleotion)                  63   9  0 

Bey.  A.  S.  Trotman,  collection  at 

Gainsboro' Chapel                        2   0  0 

Bev.  J.  Williams                           2   0  8 

Ber.  E.  Price,  collection  at  Lime- 
house    ..                                   5   0  0 

PerMr.  W.  Ladbrook                      1  14  0 

Bey.  J.  S.  Nightingale                    0  10  0 

Dr.  J.  Eppe                                   0   6  0 

Collection  at  Exeter  Hall   16  0  0 

T.  B.Ben,Bsq                              0   6  0 

B.  Peek,  Esq                                1    1  0 

Per  John  Alsop,  Esq                       8  16  6 

Saleof  "Freed.Man"                      4  18  7 

J.  F.  Linden,  Esq                          0   2  6 

Bey.  E.  A.  Shalders,  B.A.   12   0  0 

Bey.  W.  Cook,  D.D                        0  10  0 

Mr.  G.  Joseland                              0  10  0 

Benjamin  Scott,  Esq  10  0  0 

Dr.  Epps                                     0   6  0 

Wm.  Shaen,  Esq.,  M.A                    2   0  0 

J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq                         1  10  0 

Jas.  Chalmers,  Esq                        1   0  0 

Periodicals                                    0   1  6 

Per  Dr.  Waddington                       2   2  0 

E.  Smith,  Esq                               0  10  0 

Jos.  Lower,  Esq                            0  10  0 

Handel  Conham,  Esq                    8   8  0 

J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq                            6   0  0 

Per  Mm.  P.  Taylor                       22   0  0 

Bey.  J.  Thomas                        ...10  0 

8.  Harwood,  Esq.                           6   0  0 

Mrs.  P.  Taylor  balance)                  1   6  2 

Dr.  Epps                                     0   6  0 

Mr.  Dolphin                                 0   6  0 

J.  W.  Probyn,  Esq                         5  6  0 

Lord  Alfred  S.  Ohnrchill                  6   0  0 

Bey.  P.  D.  Maurice,  M.A                 1   1  0 

Miss  H.  Taylor                               1   0  0 

John  Stuart  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P.      ...2   0  0 

V.  Schoelcher,  Esq                         1   0  0 

Per  Mr.  L.  Webb                             4  10  0 

Per  Mr.  P.  Winpenny                       2   2  0 

John  Norton,  Esq                           1   0  0 

Bt  Hon  Stephen  Lushington,D.C.L.  16   0  0 

Mrs.  J.  Butter                              0  10  6 

Bey.  E.  Kell,  Southampton              10  0 

Per  Mr.  Daviee                              0  13  0 


&  DONATIONS. 


£  8.  d. 

Mr.  A.  Brown   0  2  6 

B.  W.  BrigKB,  Esq.   2   0  0 

J.  P   0  2  8 

Mrs.  Pine   0  10  0 

Miss  A.  Slatter    0  10  0 

Miss  J.  Slatter   0  10  0 

Per  Miss  L.  G.  Gullifoid    14  6  9 

Mrs.  Eimen    0  6  0 

Per  Bey.  J.  Keynes,  Wimbome  ...  3  7  8 
Four  Copies    Abraham  Lincoln" 

Bey.  W.  Tyler    0  18  0 

Per  Bey.  Mr.  Merriman    0  11  0 

A  Lady  at  Camberwell   6  0  0 

PerSaleof  "Freed.Man"    6  8  3 

Lady  Stephen,  per  the  Bey.  Samuel 

Garratt,  M.A   6  0  Jj^ 

Mrs.  Edwards,  Battle,  per  Mrs. 

Peter  Taylor    0  2  0 

Per  W.  H.  Kitohin. 
Public  collection  at  meeting  held  in 

Whitehayen   3  17  0 

Mr.  Simpson    2   0  0 

Bey.  F.  A.  Charles   0  5  0 

Mr.  Wardhaugh    0   5  0 

Dr.  Crerar    0  6  0 

A.  B.  C   0   1  0 

Mr.  W.  M'Gowan    0   2  6 

Mr.  W.  Stalker    0  6  0 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kitchin   0   6  0 

Mr.  Munoaster    0   6  0 

Mrs.  J.  M'Gowan    0  2  6 

B.  C.D   0  10 

AFrinid    0   1  0 

Small  Sums    0   2  0 

WXTXOUTH  :  Per  Bey.  W.  H.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Coles    0  10  0 

Miss  Herring   0  10  0 

Bev.  W.  Lewis    0  10  0 

D.  Paigion    0   6  0 

T.Anderson    0   6  0 

A.  Bolt    0   6  0 

Mrs.  Wills    0   2  6 

D.  Bobins    0   2  6 

Mr.  Damon  promised  one  Box  of 
Clothing 

Hope  Independent  Chapel,  (Bey. 

Mr.  Lewis)    16  1 

Collection  at  the  Portland  Wesleyaa 

Chapel   2  10  0 

Do.  at  the  Independent   2   0  0 

Collection  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Dorchester  .206 


Printed  by  A&Liss  Andrsws,  of  No.  7,  Duke  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  in  the  Parish  of  St 
George,  Bloomsbury,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
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CUMOSitlES  In  THE  PASi  CBlMIflrAL  JUEISFBtDENOE.  OF 

^  JAMAIOA.: 

BY  t>R.  FBEl).  T0MKIN8|^  B>iBBlS¥)EB-AT-LAY. 

Wb  find  in  the  Appi^ndix  O  of  a  w6i*k' entitled  <f  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
JaBMiicaffistbrjr;"  by  tlie  Hon.  Iftlbtatd' Hall,' Member  of  Het  Maje8ty!$  Privy 
Council  for  Jamaica,,  and  publishied  bgr  l^ord  and  Gall,  in  Kingston;  in- 1869, 
mahy  facte  rocorded  which  hayB  a'  . painfiil  ^tfirefit  atr  tfr^' present  flme.;  The 
eyil  sl)irit  that  prompted  the,  Alirocities  ifecorded  by  Mr.  Hill  i«  not  to  be 
exorcised  from  any  conmmnity  in^^n  Q>ge,  as  ike  recent  outrages  in  Jditnaj^a 
paisiftdly  demonstrate.  v 

,  The  jfollovingillustraticfn^  of^iijjliid^cq  'and  (iruelty  -were  extracpBd'bj^  tlw 'Ute 
AdTooate  General.  Bos veU-Midj^Uto^/!f]<6^  Session  Book  of  Stl  ThximlaMfiiL 
thelEdbst.    There  is  not  a  paro<fhig>l  reibr<i.  vhich  would  not  'ftBrni^li^^^uxiilisip 

examples  pf  judicial ieyerity^    < -i  ,      »      •»    ,      .  « 

«  ExtraotB  firom  the  Trial  Book  kept  at  theVestity  Offioe,  Horant  Bajr,  Jamaica,  ^age  85. 
Yearl766: 

Jofik,  -for  beingt  a  nmaway,  sentenced  to  be  immediately  carried  tp  the  ]^e.  of  ezeoa- 
tioD,  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  ii^fk  until  he  is  dead,  and  his  head  to  be  but  off  in  the 
moit  pablio  place  on  said  estate. 

*'  ITeptune,  for  being  a  runaway,  to  ha^e  his  rigtit  ear  cnt  off. 
Fhilander,  for  practicing '  obeah/  to  be'  hangtfd. 

"  Warwick,  {or  killing  a  steer  belonging  to  Lorfl  Onslow's  estate,  to  be  hanged. 

'<Brovn»^  for  iiiesameaffQaos,  eentenoe^^  to  ^reoeivB  39  lashes  nn^er  the  gallows  while 
Warwick  is  executed. 

**  Jodb,  for  kilKng  a  cal^  to  have  both  ,]^is  eairs  Cbt  off  immediately. 

"JSmmo,  for  miming  away»  td  reoeire  39  la^eil  er^y  Monday  morning  ibr  'a  month,  to 
be  chained  dariag  that  tlmo  and  taranded  on  both  diecks. 

''Poor  Koney,  ditta 

'*  Booefctti,  for  nmning  away  and  being  in  rtfibellion^  and  Daniel,  for  aaaiiQlt  and  x^betjr 
[we-know  wlteit  this  meant  in  i'aiinlda}  both  to  be  hong,  beheaded  and  their  bodies  bmnt  to 
ashes. 

''  London^  for  ateaSing  soma  mm,  aeptenoed  to  have  his  right  ear  immediately  out  off  oloss 
to  his  head,  and,  after  bemg  soaked  in  ram,  to  be  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  store. 
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"  Winter,  convicted  of  practicing  *obeaU,*  was  sentenced  to  transportation. — ^Evidenoe: 
Deponent  on  searching  prisoner's  house  found  sondry  matters  saoh  as  egg-shells  tied  np  in 
plantation  trash,  fowls*  feet,  fish-bones,  feathers  and  sondry  other  matters,  in  a  basket;  also 
a  coney  skin  or  some  such  tiling,  stuffed  in  a  bottle,  which  those  who  practice  *  obeah'  com- 
monly make  use  of,  Ac. 

«•  Richard^  charged  with  the  crim(j  of  having  fresh  meat  found  upon  him,  sentenced  to  be 
worked  in  chains  along  with  another  negro  fur  four  weeks,  and  to  receive  39  lashes  every 
Monday  morning." 

Plato  "  did  not  fescape  so  easily,  for  he  was  for  the  same  offence  sentenced  to 
have  both  his  ears  cut  off  close  to  his  head,  to  be  worked  in  chains  for  twelve 
months,  and  to  be  brought  down  to  Vallahs  Bay  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month  and  receive  39  lashes  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  on  his  bare  back  each 
time.  Listen  to  poor  "  Mercury's"  sentence  for  having  10  lbs  of  fresh  veal  in 
his  possession  :  "  to  have  his  right  ear  cut  off  close  to  his  head,  then  to  receive 
50  lashes,  and  to  be  worked  in  chains  on  Mount  Ida  plantation  till  the  work- 
house [i.e.  the  prison]  be  established,  and  then  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  work- 
house for  six  calendar  months  from  this  date,  and  to  receive  LO  lashes  twice  a 
month  during  that  time." 

Let  us  turn  to  page  22  of  the  next  year  for  a  piece  of  refinement  of  cruelty 
practised  upon  Quueo'*  and  "  Thunder"  for  running  away,  the  former  having 
ventured  to  defend  himself  against  his  pursuers.  Poor  **  Quaco"  was  sentenced 
**  to  have  both  his  ears  cut  off  close  to  his  head,  and  also  the  great  tendon,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Tendo  Achilles,  of  his  left  leg  to  be  separated  or 
cut  asunder  in  such  a  manner  as  it  may  not  re-unite."  The  prisoner  "  Thunder" 
was  sentenced  "  to  have  his  right  leg  cut  off  below  the  knee,  by  a  surgeon,  at 
the  proprietor's  expense,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  hereof :  Witness  our  hands 
and  seals  this,  &c.,  Robert  Warren,  Fran.  Fourracres,  Kicliard  Barham,  John 
Frone  ;  Richard  Wansborough,  Clk.  Peace.  Poor  "  Jackson,"  who  had  made 
tracks,  probably  under  some  galling  injustice,  was  sentenced  "  to  have  his  right 
ear  cut  off  close  to  his  head — it  must  be  close  to  the  head — his  nose  slit,  and  to 
be  branded  in  each  cheek  with  the  plantation  mark:  5th  July,  1780."  But 
enough  of  these  heart-sickening  recitals,  since  that  entire  generation  has  passed 
away.  Now,  at  least  the  slave  has  found  rest  from  the  oppressions  and  tortures 
of  his  white  tyrant.  The  master  and  the  slave  of  those  days,  no  longer  hostile, 
lie  side  by  side  under  tlie  ever  green  sod  of  the  quiet  Jamaica  valley,  or  are  buried 
beneath  the  sunny  hill  sides  and  fertile  slopes  of  its  mountains. 

The  authority  for  tlie  perpetration  of  these  crimes,  was  foimd  in  the  8th 
William  III,  c.  2.,  passed  in  1695 — 6  and  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  better 
order  and  government  of  slaves."    This  statute  among  other  things  enacted — 

*'That  if  any  slave  shall  offer  any  violence,  by  striking  or  otherwise,  to  buj  white  p&rttm, 
such  slave  shall  be  punished  at  the  diKcretion  of  two  justices  and  three  freehold  ere,  who  may 
injtict  death,  or  any  other  punishment  according  to  their  discretion. 

<*  Every  master,  mistress,  &c.,  Bhall  canse  all  their  slaves'  houses  to  be  diligently  and 
eAwtnaHy  searched  once  every  fourteen  days,  for  elrihs,  vfooden  swords,  or  otlier  mUckievous 
weapons,  and  finding  them  shall  take  them  away  and  cause  them  to  be  burnt. 
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"  Any  slare  in  whose  onatody  stolen  goods  shall  bo  found  shall  suffer  death,  trcmsportaHoni 
dismembering,  or  other  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  two  justices  cmd  three  freeholders,s>f 
the  major  part  of  them,  one  of  whom  to  be  a  justioe/' 

There  is  a.  bill  of  Mr.  Nixon's,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  at  St  Thomas-in-the- 
East,  p.  490  in  the  Vestrj  book,  from  which  it  appears  that  £1  8s.  9d.  was  the 
charge  for  cutting  o£P  an  ear,  or  a  foot,  or  a  leg,  or  for  hanging,  or  for  burning  ; 
the  charge  is  made  for  burning  a  poor  slave  named  "  Buckingham."  Mr.  Nixon, 
howerer,  only  charged  a  like  sum  in  one  case  for  cutting  off  an  ear,  and  slitting 
the  nose  of  a  black  man  named  "  London."  Cruelties  unfit  to  be  mentioned  are 
recorded,  and  when  some  of  the  more  humane  inhabitants  of  Kingston  and  of  St. 
lago  de  la  Vega  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  themselves  or  counsel  in  relation  to 
the  same,  it  is  stated  in  the  journals  that  on  debate  and  motion  to  hear  these 
petitioners,  the  application  was  negatived. 

Not  only  were  the  Negroes  themselves  cruelly  maltreated,  but  their  friends 
and  instructors  were  not  allowed  to  escape.  An  Act  was  passed  "  to  prevent  the 
preaching  of  ill-disposed,  illiterate,  or  ignorant  enthusiasts,  whereby  not  only 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  are  perverted  with  fanatical  notions,  but  opportunity  is 
afforded  them  of  concerting  schemes  of  much  private  and  public  mischief."  This 
act  was  interpreted  as  limiting  religious  ministration  to  the  Established  Church. 
The  offender  was  to  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  for  the  first  offence 
was  to  be  committed  to  the  workhouse.  What  was  called  the  "  workhouse  " 
was  the  house  of  correction  for  slaves.  A  sentence  to  it  was  a  committal  to  "  filth 
and  vermin." — Squalor  carceris.  The  offender  for  the  second  offence  was  to 
receive  a  public  flogging  not  exceeding  thirty -.nine  lashes,  or  such  punishment 
in  cases  that  were  deemed  heinous  as  the  court  should  see  fit  to  inflict,  not 
extending  to  life."  This  act  was  passed  so  recently  as  the  18th  Dec.,  1802, 
without  any  discussion,  and  immediately  the  Methodist  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
D.  Campbell,  was  imprisoned  and  the  chapel  in  Kingston  closed.  A  Mr.  Frisk 
was  also  prohibited  preaching ;  and  the  R<^v.  Mr.  Reid,  the  Scotch  Missionary, 
and  Mr.  Swingle,  the  Baptist  Minister,  were  silenced.  At  that  unfortunate 
locality,  Morant  Bay,  these  persecutions  were  commenced,  whilst  the  Rector  of 
the  parish  was  on  leave  of  absence  in  England,  so  that  that  large  district  was 
left  without  any  christian  minister.  It  w  is  somewhere  about  this  time,  that  a 
profane  and  infidel  Club,  which  continueil  in  existence  for  years,  was  got  up  at 
Morant  Bay  called  the  *^  Hell-Firb  Club." 

We  liave  called  public  attention  to  those  atrocities  of  the  men  of  a  bygone 
generation,  because  it  is  the  same  spirit  in  Jamaica  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
cruelties  and  public  scandal  of  the  present  hour.  In  1827  that  great  man, 
George  Canning,  told  the  colonists  that  **  as  the  governing  part  of  society  they 
might  win  to  themselves  by  indulgence  and  conciliation  these  poor  people,  whom 
it  would  be  absolnte  madness  and  the  most  incredible  folly  with  their  eyes  open 
not  to  conciliate."  Mr.  Canning  goes  on  to  say,  "he  would  leave  to  the 
colonies  the  means  of  attaining  his  object  as  fast  as  they  could  by  a  conquest 
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of  prejudice ;  but  he  would  exact  from  them  the  removal  of  positive  eviL  In 

DUB'TIWLE,  IP  THBY  DID  NOT  BB!kI0VB  IT  THEICSRLVBS,  IT  MITST  BB  KEMOVBD 

FOB  THKM."  (See  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.,  vol.  17,  N.  S.)  To  these  words  we 
call  the  attention  of  our  government,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice  we 
ask  that  thej  maj  be  verified.  Government  has  acted  hitherto  witli 
promptness  and  impartiality.  The  colonists  in  Jamaica  have  failed — ^grievously 
and  shamefully  failed-— to  do  their  duty.'  The  cause  of  the  outraged  and  the 
too-long-neglected  Negroes  of  Jamaica  is  now  committed  to  ministers  whom  we 
desire  to  trust.  Let  Earl  Bussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  let  Mr.  Oardwell  and 
Mr.  Forster  resolve,  come  what  may,  to  redeem  Jamaica  from  oppression  and  to 
declare  that  this  day  the  words  of  the  immortal  Canning  shall  be  fulfilled. 


JAMAICA  REFORT. 

The  long  expected  report  of  the  Jamaica  Royal  Commission"  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament  with  the  voluminous  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  more  closely  the  evidence  is^xamined,  we  believe  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  found  to  reconcile  the  narrative  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  as  to  the  origin 
and  course  of  the  outbreak,  with  the  s&tements  of  the  witnesses  taken  in  their 
completeness.  The  more  flagitious  cases  of  outrage  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  military  are  suppressed  in  a  manner  so  palpable  that  it  cannot  fail  to  call 
forth  the  indignant  comments  of  a  vigilant  press.  Eventually  the  truth  will  be 
brought  out  with  greater  distinctness.  The  contrast  between  the  treatment  of  the 
case  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  that  of  those  who  are  known  to  have  committed  the  greatest 
outrage  is  too  striking  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  cursory  reader  of 
the  documents.  With  wearisome  prolixity  the  Royal  Commissioners  reeite  the 
minutest  particulars  that  may  tend  to  lower  the  character  or  position  of  Mr. 
Gordon.  Jocular  observations  in  off-hand  conversation  are  repeated  as  the 
avowal  of  deliberate  purpose;  documents  respecting  his  commercial  transactions 
and  other  papers,  equally  irrelevant,  are  given  with  a  manifest  bias,  and 
yet  the  conclusion  after  all  is  inevitable,  recorded  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Cardwell, 
that  "  the  evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  appears  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  charge  upon  which  the  prisoner  took  his  trial."  "  His  trial  by  Court 
Martial  and  his  execution  by  virtue  of  the  sentence  of  that  court,  are  events  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  condbmn  and  dbplobb."  The  annals 
of  illegal  violence  sufely  contain  no  record  more  condemnatory  of  its  authors 
than  the  reports  of  the  Court  Martial  in  reference  to  cases  on  which  the  Royal 
Oommissionerd  preserve  a  silence  that  compromises  their  moral  dignity  far  more 
than  any  reflections  that  can  be  made  upon  their  course. 

Take  a  single  example— that  of  McKintosh.  A  compariscm  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Rev.  Stephen  Cook,  Mr.  Stephen  Cook,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  Henry 
Clyne  shows  unmistakeably  that  on  the  day  of  the  riot  he  was  standing  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  the  Court  House,  the  rioters  were  about  to  enter  the  place 
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and  McKiutosh  was  urged  to  meet  tliem  and  persuade  them  to  go  back.  With 
some  reluctance  he  went  out  and  tried  to  check  the  rioters.  As  he  raised  his 
hand  for  the  purpose  the  volunteers  fired  and  McKintpsh  was  wounded  in  the 
back.  lie  did  not  return,  for  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  In  this  condition 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Court  Martial,  and  sentenced  to  death 
by  hanging.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  proved  than  his  self-sacrificing  attempt 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  mob  into  llie  Court  House,  yet  his  life  was 
wantonly  sacrificed,  and  not  a  word  is  said  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  case. 
The  absence  of  all  moral  sensibility  in  the  matter  is  most  astounding. 

Judicial  delicacy  is  shown  nevertheless  in  the  case  of  Provost  Marshal,  Mr. 
Ramsay.  The  pre-eminence  of  this  barbarous  ofiicial  in  acts  of  atrocity  is 
unquestioned  ;  his  name  is  covered  with  infamy  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
globe.  In  his  letter  to  Captain  Luke  he  said,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  thought 
seeking  (or pecuniary  benefit  alone  in  claiming  the  rewards  for  information  against 
G.  \V.  Gordon."  It  will  be  believed  by  all  that  he  had  a  satisfaction  in  his 
horrible  work  beyond  that  of  the  **  price  of  blood."  His  services  have  had  full 
recognition,  and  in  consideration  of  them,  though  charged  with  murder,  he  enjoys 
at  this  time  the  advantage  of  6atZ. 

In  allusion  to  his  case,  the  Royal  Commissioners  say :  **  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  great  deal  of  evidence  laid  before  us  with  a  view  of  proving  the  use  of 
undue  severity  of  martial  law  has  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gordon  Ramsay, 
the  Provost  Marshal.  As  he  is  now  about  to  take  his  trial  on  a  charge  of 
wilful  murder  for  an  act  done  by  him  while  he  filled  that  office^  it  was  not  thought 
right  by  any  .  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  enquiry  that  he  should  be  asked 
any  questions,  the  answers  to  which,  or  a  refusal  to  answer  which  might  preju- 
dice him  on  his  trial.  It  will  be  obvious  that  for  the  same  reason  it  would  not 
he  right  /or  us  to  make  any  remarks  upon  his  cotuiurt." 

The  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commisbioners  is  admirable,  but  for  their  own 
credit  it  would  have  been  well  if  it  had  been  shown  equally  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  report,  so  far  as  we  can  trace,  to  indicate  that 
those  who  conducted  this  momentous  inquiry  were  possessed  of  either  moral 
sensibility  or  manly  courage,  to  characterize  distinctly  the  evils  brought  to 
light.  Credit  for  diligence,  patience  and  care  in  the  investigation  will  be  freely 
given,  but  a  more  conscienceless  document,  under  all  the  circumstances,  could 
hardly  be  produced.  Wanton  outrage  indeed  is  condemned,  but  we  look  i^  vain 
for  the  brand  on  those  by  whom  it  was  individually  perpetrated,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  uneducated  peasantry."  The  report  closes  in  the  foUowing 
terms  : — 

"  Lastly,  that  the  punishments  inflicted  were  excessive. 

1.  That  the  punishment  of  death  was  unnecessarily  frequent 
"  2.  That  the  floggings  were  reckless,  and  at  Bath  positively  barbarous. 
S.  That  the  burning  of  a  thousand  houses  was  wanton  and  cruel. 
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"  A.11  which  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration."  Mr. 
Secretary  Cardwell  states  that "  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  do  not  feel  that  they 
should  discharge  their  duty  by  advising  the  Crown  to  replace  Mr.  Eyre  in  his 
former  government."  Mr.  Cardwell  says :  "  On  my  own  part,  I  have  to  request 
that  you  will  cause  careful  investigation  to  be  made  in  those  cases  of  civilians 
which  appear  to  require  it,  with  a  view  to  such  further  proceedings  as  may  be 
requisite  and  just."    •*  Great  offences  ought  to  be  punished.  " 

With  the  result  of  this  protracted  and  searching  enquiry  now  before  us,  we 
submit  for  deep  and  serious  consideration  the  following  queries : — 

1.  What  has  been  done  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  coloured  people  in 
the  disturbed  districts  of  Jamaica  since  the  time  of  emancipation  ? 

For  more  than  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  fair  opportunity  to  give  them 
sound  and  thorough  instruction.  We  have  a  most  humiliating  demonstration  of 
their  neglected  state  in  the  almost  unintelligible  jargon  in  which  the  witnesses 
gave  their  evidence.  "  As  regards  the  negroes,  the  Koyal  Commissioners  tell 
us  they  are  "  for  the  most  part  uneducated  peasants,  speaking  in  accents  strange 
to  the  ear,  often  in  a  phraseology  of  their  own,  with  vague  conceptions  of  number 
and  time,  unaccustomed  to  definiteness  or  accuracy  of  speech."  Their  ideas  are 
as  confused  as  their  language  is  broken.  They  neither  understand  their  rights 
nor  can  they  fulfil  with  intelligence  their  social  duties.  Mr.  Mowat,  in  a  letter 
dated  Windsor  Forest,  St.  David,  Jamaica,  April  24th,  1866 :  says  the  masses 
are  degraded  because  they  are  ignorant,  and  they  are  demoralized  and  supersti- 
tious  because  they  are  degraded ;  and  ignorant  and  degraded  because  they  are 
exposed  to  all  those  vices,  irreligion  and  superstition  that  are  so  painfully 
manifest  among  them,  and  which  have  done  so  much  to  retard  their  progress.'* 
People  in  such  a  condition  must  become  a  serious  element  of  danger  in  the 
strongest  community :  much  more  so  in  a  country  like  Jamaica.  Without  a 
change,  society  there  must  tend  to  disintegration. 

2.  What  sort  of  leaders  have  these  ignorant  and  unhappy  people  ? 

The  best  teachers  in  some  respects  are  required  for  those  who  are  least  in- 
structed— for  this  reason,  that  so  rauch^misapprehension  has  to  be  removed  and 
they  have  aU  to  learn, 

Mr.  Eberhart,  Superintendent  of  the  freed  schools  in  Georgia,  writing  to  the 
Freed-men,  April  23rd,  1866,  says:  **The  next  school  year  begins  the  first  of 
October,  1866 ;  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  open,  at  that  time,  as  many  schools 
as  possible,  and  aU  in  charge  of  the  very  best  teachers. 

Some  of  you  very  erroneously  think  any  leind  of  a  teacher  wiU  do  for  your  chiL 
dren.  You  can  never  hold  an  opinion  which,  if  carried  into  action,  is  fraught 
with  greater  evil  to  all  the  fondest  hopes  and  dearest  interests  of  yourselves 
and  your  children. 

You  are,  now,  only  beginning  to  live  as  men ;  before  you  were  only  property— 
-'«ves — and  your  future  happiness  and  prosperity  depends  verr  largely  upon 
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beginning  right — and  to  begin  right,  you  must  have  earnest,  conscientious  and 
competent  teachers  :  for  they  are  to  motild  the  character  of  your  children,  and  to 
instil  into  their  minds  the  principles  wliich  shall  ^uide  them,  and  form  the  habits 
which  shall  govern  them  during  all  their  years  of  manhood." 

This  is  the  course  pursued  in  Ameri<;a  in  relation  to  tlie  Freed-men.  Ample 
evidence  has  been  given  in  our  pages  that  they  have  indeed  had  some  of  the 
best  teachers.  We  fear  that  in  many  districts  of  Jamaica,  some  of  the  most  un- 
suitable teacher:*  have  been  sent  and  that  character  hu^  been  moulded  under 
influences  positively  the  worst.  We  reap  what  has  been  sown.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Mowat  given  from  the  vicinity  of  the  recently  disturbed  districts,  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered.  "There  was  a  time"  he  tells  us,  '*in  the  time  of 
trouble  and  persecntion  when  the  missions  in  this  island  were  proverbial  for 
prudence,  piety  and  diligence."  He  intimates  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
this  respect ;  the  evangelist  from  family  connexions  has  become  half  planter, 
and  as  such  more  exacting  than  his  neighbours,  who  say  of  him,  "How  he  hates 
the  blacks  I" 

The  present  juncture  is  one  of  grave  responsibility.  The  people  of  England 
are  now  on  their  trial  It  is  of  unspeakable  moment,  for  the  honour,  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  nation,  that  we  should  do  justly  in  our  colonial  dependencies, 
and  that  our  example  before  the  world  should  be  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  service  rendered  in  the  cause  of  the  Freed-men  in  America  has  already 
secured  for  us  great  advantage  in  the  frontier  line  of  Canada.  It  is  well  for  us 
that  instead  of  uninstructed,  uneasy  and  oppressed  coloured  people  in  that 
colony,  we  have  on  the  border  100,000  loyal  contented  and  attached  British 
subjects  of  the  African  race.  The  American  government  is  making  an  ample 
return  for  the  aid  given  to  the  freed-men  in  the  South,  in  vigorously  checking 
the  Fenian  raid. 

Why  should  not  we  gain  to  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity,  the  half  million  of  coloured  people  in  Jamaica  ?  No  time  should 
be  lost.  We  have  repeated  for  several  months  the  statement  now  endorsed  by 
the  government  that  the  burning  of  1000  houses  was  wanton  and  cruel.  More  than 
this,  it  was  in  itself  an  example  and  ah  incentive  crime  of  the  most  perilous  kind, 
the  folly  and  madness  of  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Will  this  great  country 
remain  content  with  the  repetition  of  the  statement  without  building  up  those 
rustic  dwellings  ? 

We  most  go  beyond  this.  Industrial  schools  on  the  best  system  and  with  the 
most  devoted  and  judicious  teachers  should  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
neglected  districts.  The  times  may  be  unfavourable — routine  and  superficial 
philanthropy  may  start  objections — but  we  have  yet  faith  in  the  conscience  and 
heart  of  our  nation  to  do  all  that  the  case  requires. — ^W. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  five  shillings  in 
postage  stamps  from  G.  W.,  Jpswioh. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Bourne's  letter,  whioh  is 
in  type,  must  stand  oyer  till  next  month. 

Our  Subscriptions  are  also  crowded  out  this 
month. 

All  orders  and  enquiries  conceniing  Adver- 
tisements, or  other  business  connected  with 
this  Magazine,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Ablibs  Andbews,  7,  Duke  St.,  Bloomsbury. 


JULY,  1866. 


"  I  have  obseryed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
United  States,  after  terminating  successfully 
the  severe  struggle  in  which  they  were  so  long 
engaged,  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and 
congratulations  of  this  oountxy,  which  has 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  its  abhorenoe 
of  an  institution  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of 
justice  and  humanity. — Queen  Victoria. 


AN  APPEAL  FBOM  AFRICA. 

The  present  monetary  crisis  is  affec- 
ting, more  or  less,  all  the  philanthropic 
institations  of  the  countrj.  As  the  case 
of  Jamaica  is  so  ably  presented  in  other 
pa^  of  the  present  number,  we  may 
detote  these  few  lines  to  a  plea  on  be- 
half of  three  little  boys,  cast  upon  Mr. 
W.  Craft,  now  in  Dahomey,  for  protec- 
tion and  instruction.  Mr.  Craft's  son, 
an  intelligent  well-behaved  boy,  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

12,  Cambridge  Soad,  Hammersmith, 
June  23rd,  1866. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  mother  wished  me  to  ask  yon  If  you 
do  not  think  that  your  Society  could  help 
fiiAher  educate  three  little  African  boys  that 


were  given  to  him  as  slaves.  It  is  his  wish  to 
have  these  boys  educated  for  sohoolmasten 
and  missionaries.  The  little  fellows  have 
been  at  school  for  three  years  through  the 
kindness  of  *  •  •  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Beid,  but  as  death  has  taken 
away  two  of  these  noble  friends  of  the  negro^ 
these  three  little  boys  are  left  without  friends. 
The  brightest  and  most  intelligent  of  these 
three  boys  was  presented  to  *  •  •  and 
the  child  was  christened  •  •  •  Yoa 
will  see  by  the  enclosed  note  that  owing  to 
the  great  panic,  our  dear  good  friend  •  •  • 
is  no  longer  able  to  do  any  more  for  the  little 
boy,  of  ■  course  these  children  are  on  my 
father^B  hands,  and  he  is  most  anxious  to  have 
them  kept  at  school.  The  sum  is  very  small 
for  the  board  and  education  of  the  little  boys, 
being  £12  each  per  annum ;  my  father  clothes 
them  himself.  Mother  sincerely  hopes  that 
you  will  not  be  offended  with  her  for  begging 
you  to  help  these  poor  little  boys— onoe  hea- 
thens ;  she  feels  so  very  deeply  for  them,  and 
hopes  that  the  kind  christianB  of  this  country 
will  not  allow  them  to  go  back  to  the  barba- 
rous King  of  Dshomey. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Charles  Crati, 
For  B.  Craft. 

We  need  not  add  a  word  to  this. 
The  following  donations  are  promised — 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid 
Society,  £10;  Lord  Al&ed  Spencer 
Churchill,  £3  3s.  Aid  may  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  102,  Fleet  Street, 
B.C. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  June  ilat,  a  meet- 
ing in  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
Men's  Aid  Society,  was  held  in  Dererell 
Street  Congregational  Chapel,  Old  Kent  Boad. 
The  Bev.  N.  T.  Langridge,  of  St.  Mary's 
Cray,  the  former  minister  of  the  Church,  pre- 
sided, and  spirited  addresses  were  delivered  I 
by  the  Bev.  O.  Denniston,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  < 
Jones,  the  Bev.  W.  Morton  Mather,  and  the  | 
Secretaries  of  the  Society.   A  ooUeotioo  was  i 
made  amountiDg  to  sevmljxnindB.  | 
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CINCINNATI. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign 
Freed-Men's  Aid  Assooiation. 

June  Sth,  1866. 

Gentlemen, 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a  letter 
from  our  respected  friend  Levi  Coffin,  of  Cin- 
cinnati,  with  the  enclosed.  Levi  Coffin  has 
met  with  a  very  serious  accident,  which  for  a 
time  threatened  to  conclude  his  labours  apon 
this  earth — but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  has 
80  far  wonderfully  recovered. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

William  Allen. 


Treasurer's  Office,  Western  Freed-Men's  Aid 
Commission, 
No.  25,  West  Third  Street,  Cincinnati, 

April  m,  1866. 
Mr.  Wm.  Allen,  London,  England. 
Dear  Sir, 

Tour  ikvor,  authorizing  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Western  Freed-men's  Aid  Commission  to 
draw  for  £100  sterling,  by  the  hands  of  Levi 
Coffin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freed-men,  is  re- 
ed ved.  On  their  behalf  please  accept  the 
thanks  of  the  Commission. 

Tours  respectfully, 

Jos.  F.  Li^BXiN,  Treasurer. 

Treaoui^r's  Office,  Western  Freed  •men's  Aid 
Commission, 
No.  25,  West  Third  Street,  Cincinnati, 

May  16th,  1866. 
Mr.  William  Allen,  London,  England. 
Dear  Sir, 

Tour  favour  of  the  19th  of  April,  is  re- 
ceived with  stated  enclosures,  £20  sterling, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Freed-men.  On  their 
behalf  please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Tours  respeotfblly, 

Jos.  F.  LiJtxiN,  Treasurer. 


Thx  Freed-Men's  Saving  and  Trust  Co. 
Bank  was  established  here  six  or  seven  months 
ago,  and  has  had  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand  dollars  deposited  in  it  by  those  who 
a  year  or  so  ago  were  the  property  of  some< 
body  else. — Cincvnnati  Colored  CitiMen, 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  FREED-MEN'S 
AID  80CIETT. 

MEETING  AT  TUNBBIDGB  WELLS. 

A  meeting  in  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-Men's  Aid  Society,  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  June  the  2l8t,  at  the  Sussex 
Hotel  Assembly  Rooms.  The  Rev.  G.  Jones 
oocuined  the  chair,  and  tiiere  was  a  very  fair 
attendance.  E.  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  barrister-at- 
law,  and  local  Secretary  of  the  Society,  first 
gave  a  brief  account  of  its  rise,  and  tiie  resnts 
accomplished  by  it.  It  was  first  originated 
with  a  view  to  helping  the  negroes  of  the 
Southern  States  who  were  by  the  late  war 
suddenly  released  from  slavery  in  a  condition 
unfavourable  to  an  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  Money  had  been  sent  over 
for  their  relief,  agricultural  implements  to 
stimulate  their  industry,  teachers  to  impart 
education,  and  ministers  to  preach  the  Gk)spel. 
By  these  means  great  good  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  yet  greater  good  was  sure  to 
follow.  The  recent  events  in  Jamaica  had 
induced  the  Society  to  alter  its  name,  extend 
its  operations,  and  engage  in  so  large  a  work 
as  called  for  increased  support  at  the  hands  of 
all  bodies  of  Christians.  Fred.  Tomkins,  Esq., 
M.A.,D.C.L.,  who  attended  as  a  deputation, 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  America,  and  the  condition  in,which 
he  found  the  emancipated  neg^es.  Contraiy 
to  the  generally  received  opinion  he  declared 
them  honest,  industrious,  eager  for  know- 
ledge, and  possessed  of  a  thoroughly  devotional 
spirit.  He  made  a  powerful  appeal  on  their 
behalf — pointed  out  that  these  coloured 
races  had  a  prominent  part  to  play  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  of  religion,  and  called 
upon  all  to  reciprocate  the  friendly  feeling  of 
America  towards  England  by  assisting  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  their  greatest  diffi- 
culty, the  manumitted  slaves.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  a  coloured 
minister  of  the  Metiiodist  Episcopal  Church, 
who  delivered  a  very  animated  and  forcible 
address  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Society. 
The  meeting  was  rendered  more  interesting 
by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Craft,  who  many 
yean  ago  escaped  finom  slavery,  and  created  a 
profound  sensation  by  the  publication  of  a 
narrative  of  her  sufferings.  The  object  of  her 
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visit  was  to  form  in  Tunbridge  Wells  a  ladies' 
aaziliarj,  for  which  purpose  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  meet  ladies  at  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  school-room  next  morning.  Af- 
ter a  few  words  from  the  chairman,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated,  and  a  collection  was 
made  at  the  doors. 

MEETING  AT  POOLE,  DORSET. 

On  Monday,  May  28th,  a  public  meeting  in 
aid  of  this  society,  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Poole.  The  Rev.  A.  Wilkinson,  incumbent  of 
St.  James's,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
were  also  present  the  Rev.  G.  Morgan,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Osborne,  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Verrall, 
B.A.,  P.  Tomkins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  a  coloured  gentleman, 
a  freed-men's  missionary  from  America. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  opened  the 
meeting, 

Dr.  Tomkins  said  that  the  members  of  this 
society  were  not  sectarian.  They  felt  it  their 
duty  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  relieve,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  necessities,  and  to  educato  the 
4,000,000  of  freed  blacks  in  the  Southern 
States.  For  these  purposes  there  had  been 
obtained  from  various  sources  during  the 
last  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  from  £80,000 
to  £90,000.  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
freed  negroes  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
help  themselves,  and  mentioned  instances 
of  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  in  Louisiana  and  Indiana,  in  giving 
to  the  freed  blacks  liberty  of  religious  worship, 
and  a  title  to  all  civil  rights.  The  society 
was  making  great  progress,  200,000  black 
people  in  the  Southern  States  having  learned 
to  read  and  writo  during  the  past  year,  50,000 
of  whom  had  received  instruction  from  teach- 
ers supported  by  funds  derived  from  this 
countiy.  The  American  people  were  a  noble 
people  in  their  philanthropy  and  felt  grateful  to 
ns  for  this  help,  but  we  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  we  were  indebted  to  the  United  States 
during  the  Lancashire  distress,  and  for  the 
splendid  gift  of  Mr  Peabody.  Dr.  Tomkins 
then  read  extracts  from  an  American  paper, 
showing  how  actively  and  willingly  the  freed 
negroes  themselves  assisted  in  the  work  of 
education  and  gave  proof  of  the  general  im- 
provement  among  their  class.  As  to  the 
aHeged  incapacity  of  the  negro^,  he  remarked 


that  haman  nature  was  much  the  same  all  the 
worid  over,  and  it  was  a  libel  on  our  common 
humanity  to  say  that  the  black  man  did  not 
possess  those  same  feelings  which  white  men 
sought  to  monopolise  to  themselves.  He 
contended  that  after  being  educated  and  re- 
ligiously instructed  they  would  become  most 
useful  citizens  in  the  United  States  and  in  Ae 
British  West  Indian  islands.  As  a  proof  of 
this  he  mentioned  instances  of  the  vast  amount 
of  good  that  was  being  done  in  Dahomey  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  by  coloured  ministers 
(especially  by  Bishop  Crowther  and  Mr. 
Wiliam  Craft)  in  the  conversion  and  improve- 
ment of  their  sable  brethren.  Whilst  he  did 
not  wish  to  say  that  all  slaveholders  were 
bad  and  unscrupulous,  he  adduced  ample 
reasons  in  favour  of  universal  freedom,  and  he 
proceeded  to  show,  by  examples,  that  the  negro 
race  possessed  not  only  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  humanity,  but  also  the  facuHies  for  reoeiv- 
ing  instruction,  and  for  becoming  adepts  in 
mathematics,  and  in  prose  and  poetical  com- 
positions— and  here,  as  examples  of  negro 
cultare  and  taste,  the  speaker  read  a  piece 
of  poetry  written  by  a  black  man,  and  a 
prose  composition  by  a  black  woman,  both 
of  which  exhibited  marics  of  intelleptnal 
culture,  of  considerable  imaginative  power, 
and  of  equal  command  of  language.  Dr. 
Tomkins  pointed  out  that  many  gentlemen  of 
influence  in  the  South,  now  very  cheerfully 
assisted  the  efforts  of  the  society.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  interviews  he  had  enjoyed  with 
President  Lincoln  and  General  Grant,  both 
of  whom  gave  him  every  welcome  and  most 
ample  facilities  in  his  philanthropic  woiic 
among  the  blacks  in  the  South  during  the  war. 
He  spoke  of  the  attachment  of  the  Americans 
to  this  country,  their  ancestors  having  lived 
here,  all  he  had  spoken  to  saying,  God  forbid 
that  they  should  ever  wish  to  overthrow  the 
sacred  altars  or  disturb  the  sepulchres  of  the 
old  land.  After  again  urging  the  claims  of  the 
society  upon  the  consideration  of  the  audience. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jonbs  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  said  there  was  not  a  drop  of  any  but 
coloured  blood  in  his  veins,  and  he  would  not 
be  of  any  other  colour  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  about  40  years  of  age,  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  for  more^an half|of  bis  lift 
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had  been  engaged  in  imparting  the  gospel 
to  his  fallow  creatures.   He  then  mentioned 
painfull  examples  of  the  practice  of  selling 
slaves,  and  he  proceeded  to  say  that  in  spite 
of  what  had  been  said  in  disparagement  of  the 
negrOf  he  would  make  the  same  amount  of 
progress  as  one  of  any  other  race,  provided  he 
had  an  equal  chance.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the 
great  progress  of  religion  which  had  been  and 
was  still  being  made  among  the  freed  black 
community,  and  the  unalterable  attachment 
of  the  race  to  the  religion  they  professed. 
This  was  true  of  the  coloured  inhabitants  of 
erery  city  and  town  in  the  Union.  After 
saying  that  the  blacks  did  not  drink  half  so 
much  intoxicating  beverage  as  the  whites, 
he  alluded  to  the  great  care  they  took  of  their 
sick,  and  the  ample  provision  they  made  for 
buying  their  dead.    Black  men  were  not 
satisfied  with  merely  being  free,  but  they 
desired  to  have  both  their  houses  and  chapels 
equal  in  elegance  and  size  to  those  of  the  white 
men,  and  to  live  with  all  that  refinement 
which  characterised  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  white  community.    They*are,  thank  God, 
not  altogether  unsuccessful  in  their  aspirations 
for  these  things.    What  they  wanted  was  a 
practical  settlement  of  the  question  whether 
the  black  man,  with  the  same  opportunities 
as  the  white  man,  would  not  make  the  same 
progress.    He  contended  that  the  question 
would  be  truiMully  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  all  that  was  needed  was  that  the 
efforts  of  the  free  blacks  themselves  should  be 
assisted  and  seconded  by  help  from  this 
country.  He  mentioned  examples  of  the  good 
conduct  of  black  communities,  and  he  related, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  Buxton  Settle- 
ment, among  three  thousand  black  inhabi- 
tants, there  had  not  been  reported  during 
nine  years  a  single  case  of  drunkenness. 
He  spoke  of  the  demonstrative  loyalty  of  the 
blacks,  and  their  love  of  a  free  life,  and  he 
read  some  poetry  composed  among  them  in 
Canada,  which  was  very  unique  but  character- 
ised by  a  loyal  spirit  towards  our.Queen.  He 
concluded  by  invoking  Qod*B  blessing  upon 
Bngland,  and  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
negro  would  show  himself  worthy  of  our  sym- 
pathy. 

The  Bev.  a.  Wilkinson  then  expressed  the 


deep  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  addresses  ot 
the  deputation,  and  urged  the  claims  of  the 
society  upon  the  assembled  audience.  He 
trusted  that  all  would  respond  to  the  appeal 
that  had  been  made. 

Dr.  Tom  KINS  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  Chairman,  and  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark  upon  the  great  and  willing  assistance 
the  society  had  received  from  the  dignitaries 
and  ministers  of  the  established  church. 

The  doxology  was  then  sung  and  the  bene- 
diction  pronounced,  after  which  the  meeting 
separated.  A  collection  was  made  at  the 
door. 


NEGRO  EXTINCTION. 
The  devices  of  the  enemies  of  the  coloured 
race  are  curious  and  manifold.  It  is  gravely 
asserted  that  there  will  be  little  need  for  any 
aid  to  the  Freed-men  because  of  their  rapid 
decline  in  number.  No  longer  under  the 
fostering  care  of  benevolent  slave-holders,  it  is 
maintained  that  nothing  can  save  them  from 
gradual  extinction.  Many  accept  with  easy 
credulity  this  representation,  both  as  a  relief 
from  all  responsibility  and  as  a  semi-justi- 
fioation  of  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  slavery  with  certain  slow  ame- 
liorations. It  is  certain  that  in  some  Southern 
districts  the  negro  population  has  greatly 
diminished,  not  however  by  death,  but  by 
voluntary  migration.  Many  perished  no  doubt 
in  the  terrible  destitution  and  exposure  of  the 
first  winter  after  their  escape  from  bondage, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  decay  arising  from 
a  transition  to  freedom.  Mr.  £.  P.  Smith, 
afler  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Southern  States, 
says :  "  I  was  told  in  some  localities  that  a 
marked  process  of  extinction  had  conmienced. 
The  proof  was,  that  negroes  were  getting 
scarce.  But  when  I  asked  for  their  graves 
they  were  not  to  be  found.  '  Has  there  been 
any  unusual  mortality  here  ?  *  They  did  not 
know  that  there  had.  All  that  they  knew 
was,  that  the  negroes  were  not  as  numerous 
as  they  used  to  be."  Ubiquity  is  not  an  at- 
tribute of  the  coloured  man.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  he  oan  be  found  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  The  coloured  population 
of  Texas  has  more  than  doubled.  Southern 
Geoi^  and  Alabama  are  crowded  with  n»- 
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groes  taken  from  Tennessee  and  other  states. 
There  is  a  large  accession  to  the  coloured 
popalation  of  Canada.  From  the  government 
returns  of  mortality  in  the  campe>  it  is  shown 
that  the  number  of  negro  graves  is  not  half 
that  of  the  other  troops.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  story  that  the  Freed-men  are  fading 
away  like  the  Indians  of  America ;  nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  two  races.  The  Indian  is  profoundly 
vindictive ;  the  negro  is  joyously  oblivions  of 
the  wrongs  he  has  suffered.  The  Indian  shuns 
the  white  man  and  keeps  apart  in  little  gipsy 
encampments.  The  negro  persists  in  keep- 
ing within  the  heart  of  modem  civilization 
determined  to  raise  himself  above  the  lowest 
position.  The  Indian  perishes  from  his  habit 
of  drinking  spirituous  liquors.  Temperance  is 
widely  spread  amongst  the  negroes,  and  they 
have  found  in  the  christian  religion  to  a  large 
extent  an  abiding  source  of  support  and  pure 
enjoyment.  They  are  winning  confidence  by 
their  cheerful  diligence.  The  Bev.  C.  L. 
Woodworth  says:  *<0n  Sabbath,  April  22nd, 
I  attended  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  the  dedication 
of  a  meeting  house  for  the  coloured  people. 
It  had  been  bought  of  a  white  congregation 
for  some  26,000  dels.  The  blacks  had  raised 
among  themselves  what  they  could,  and  then 
they  had  gone  to  the  white  people  in  the  city, 
a  number  of  whom  subscribed  very  liberally. 
Among  these  was  Hr.  Trenholm,  late  treasurer 
of  the  rebel  confederacy,  for  100  dels.,  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Waker,  of  the  rebel  army,  who  lost 
a  leg  in  an  assault  on  our  lines  at  Bermuda 
Hundred  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1864.  He  was 
left  on  the  field.  I  saw  him  when  he  was 
brought  into  our  lines,  and  gave  him  a  draught 
of  cold  water,  but  thought  that  he  must  die. 
God  however  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  I  met 
no  man  who  accepts  more  gracefully  the  over- 
throw of  the  rebellion  than  he.  Such  men 
cannot  give  their  money  to  coloured  churches 
and  schools  without  feeling  a  lively  interest 
in  them.  At  OharieBton  tins  same  Mr.  Tren- 
holm, in  connection  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  recently  visited  onr  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  facts  that  might  aid 
them  in  the  establishment  of  similar  schools 
in  the  parishes  of  the  Episcopal  church 
thronghoot  the  state.  Theae  tluiigs  tell  quite 


as  much  on  the  whites  as  they  do  on  the 
blacks.  Gradually  the  wall  of  prejudice  is 
melting  down,  and  by-and-by  will  entirely 
disappear."  *<Th9  black  man"  oontinnes 
Mr.  Woodworth,  "  is  the  only  man  who  osn 
do  the  work  and  live  on  the  food  that  is  fur- 
nished. He  has  the  advantage  too  of  nnmbers, 
and  possession  of  the  labour  market;  and  I 
think  he  is  bound  to  hold  it  against  all  oomers." 

In  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  God 
has,  at  the  same  time,  broken  the  power  of 
the  oppressor.  We  can  now  canry  letters  and 
religion,  freedom  and  wealth,  to  the  slave, 
not  only  through  the  interest  of  the  master, 
bnt  through  his  very  neceenties.  The  field  is 
white  for  the  harvest.  Never  a  raoe  so  hun- 
gry for  books,  for  the  gospel,  and  for  every 
good  instftiltion.  Never  did  the  ohnrob  have 
thrown  open  to  it  so  effectual  a  door,  and 
laid  open  to  it  a  work  of  so  much  promise." 

We  submit  these  interesting  statements  to 
the  more  reflecting  portion  of  our  oonntry- 
men.  One  of  three  oourses  is  open  to  us. 

1.  We  may  try  to'  keep  the  negro  labourer 
down  in  onr  oWh  colonies  by -fostering  pre- 
judice against  him  and  denuding  him  of 
instruction,  and  of  all  opportunity  to  im- 
provement that  he  may  be  retained  for  menial 
labour  as  a  semi-serf.  The  cost  in  the  end  of 
such  a  policy  must  be  terrible. 

2.  We  may  treat  the  case  with  tempomy 
expedients,  create  a  sensational  interest,  raise 
subscriptions  to  secure  the  &diiig  laurels  of  a 
self-complacent  or  shallow  philanthropy,  and 
exert  an  influence  to  prevent  any  other 
mode  of  action.  The  result  will  correspond 
with  the  narrowness  and  vanity  of  the  plans 
adopted. 

8.  We  may  be  honest,  oonsistent  and 
thorough,  look  all  the  difficulties  in  the  &M» 
and  resolve  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  tbs 
credit  of  our  country  and  in  the  fear  of  God, 
to  meet  our  whole  duty  in  the  case,  and  keep 
at  it  until  it  is  faithfully  fnlfiUed.—W. 


THE  BEST  PBOTECTION  FOB  THE 

FEEED-MBN. 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  observe  what 
is  passing  in  the  countries  where  slavery  has 
been  abolished  that  the  grand  difioolfy  in 
the  new  era  of  emancipation  is  to  seom  nal 
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Mid  permanent  protection  for  those  irho  have 
received  their  freedom.   An  eye  witness  of 
the  riots  at  Memphis  says :  (May  8, 1866)  « It 
was  started  under  the  name  of  a  negro  riot, 
bat  from  the  first  it  was  a  white  one,  and  had 
all  the  f»Bfff«"<aftl  characteristics  of  the  New 
York  riot  of  two  years  ago.   In  no  instance 
was  there  any  combined  effort  among  the 
Uadka  either  for  attack  or  defence.  Some 
cdlonredsoldiersjast  paid  off  and  disohaiged 
attacked  a  policeman  in  revenge  for  the  omel 
traatment  of  one  of  their  comrades  a  few  days 
previous,  and  it  is  sopposed  in  the  mel^  killed 
}tim.   Upon  this  the  police  rallied  in  fnll  force, 
rushed  down  to  the  neighbourhood  and  with- 
out attempting  to  arrest  the  guilty  parties, 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  murder  of  the 
blacks.   They  shot  down  the  innocent  and  un- 
armed while  begging  for  mercy.   The  next 
day  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  riot  had  begun 
again.   The  sheriff  of  the  county,  deceived 
we  must  believe  by  some  designing  villains, 
summoned  a  posse,  including  many  old  rebels 
and  negro  haters.   The  court  acyoumed  and 
down  they  went  to  the  scene  of  the  previous 
mmdera.   There  was  no  riot  whatever  of  the 
Idacks,  and  had  been  none.   The  poor  crea- 
tures were  terrified,  and  hid  firom  sight  wher- 
ever they  could.   But  this  availed  not.  The 
mob  broke  open  houses,  shot  down  the  inmates, 
broke  open  trunks,  and  robbed  the  poor  in 
their  poverty.   In  several  instances  women 
and  ohildran  were  killed.   That  day  more  or 
leas  ofUaoks  in  different  parts  of  the  city  were 
shot  down  wiUi  impunity.   It  was  a  regular 
alauf^ter  of  the  innocents."  About  midnight 
of  the  same  day  the  fires  begun  to  rage.  These 
were  the  school  houses  and  churches  of  the 
ocdonred  people.   Every  one  in  the  city  was 
bluned.  The  scenes  and  emotions  of  that  night 
can  never  be  forgotten.   New  oases  of  cruelty, 
f^bary  and  murder  aige  now  coming  to  light 
daUy. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Ths  lives  of  the  teach 
en  and  missionaries  among  the  coloured  people 
wen  threatened,  and  about  twenty  of  these 
labourers  for  God  and  humanity  have  fled 
north  for  safety.   From  Granada,  Mississippi 


a  few  weeks  since  existed  of  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  intellectual  and  moral  status  of 
the  fireed-men  will  soon  all  be  blasted.  With 
nearly  all  those  here  referred  to,  the  writer  is 
well  acquainted.  Many  of  the  teachers  were 
his  constant  hearers  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
knows  them  to  be,  without  exception,  most 
excellent  and  devoted  servants  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

These  scenes  of  disorder  and  violence  there 
is  reason  to  fear  will  often  be  repeated ,  especi- 
ally in  districts  removed  from  the  observation 
of  just  and  philanthropic  men.  The  cause  of 
danger  to  the  peace  of  such  places  is  two-fold. 
The  ex-slaveholders  cannot  bring  their  minds 
praotioally  to  recognise  in  the  freed-men  the 
ordinary  rights  of  humanity  and  the  ex-bond- 
men cannot  divest  themselves  of  distrust  and 
apprehension.  Fear  is  proverbially  cruel. 
Men  who  are  rendered  desperate,  whetherwhite 
or  black,  often  strike  friend  and  foe  without 
discrimination.  Suppose  a  settlement  of  a 
thousand  people  to  be  removed  from  the  centre 
of  civilisation  to  cultivate  a  distant  waste  in 
which  there  should  be  no  vigilant  press  and 
few  in  the  isolated  community  who  could 
either  read  or  write.  Every  member  of  this 
uninstmcted  community  of  necessity  would 
be  sulject  to  iigustioe  and  injury  in  a  hundred 
forms.  He  must  buy  at  the  price  dictated  by 
the  seller,  he  must  leave  the  reckoning  for 
his  own  produce  to  the  purchaser  always 
having  the  power  to  take  advantage,  if  not 
the  disposition. 

The  helpless  people,  oonsoious  ofunflMr 
dealing,  would  in  turn  form  the  most  erroneoDS 
notions  of  the  best  means  of  redress.  Their 
expectations  might  be  altogether  wild  and 
their  demands  in  a  state  of  excitement  ntteriy 
unreasonable. 

In  many  districts  in  Jamaica  this  is  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people,  with  the  addi- 
tional evil  that  they  belong  to  a  despised  and 
hated  race. 

How  can  they  be  permanently  protected 
so  as  to  give  stability  to  society  and  a  basis 
for  sound  prosperity  P  A  stipendiary  magis- 
tracy though  useful  to  a  certain  extent  will 


and  other  plac.«,  they  have  been  obliged  to  do  obvioqsly  not  meet  the  case.  The  witnesses 
thing.  As  the  Po$t  of  this  mcum-  before  the  recent  commission,  to  our  discredit 
'<at  this  rate  the  fair  prospects  that  as  a  nation,  were  found  after  thirty  yean  of 
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emanoipation  incapable  of  speaking  clear  and 
intelligible  English.  The  most  apright  judge 
in  sach  a  state  of  things  mnst  be  perplexed 
beyond  measure  and  give  his  decisions  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  utmost  nnoertainty. 

There  can  be  no  real  protection  for  the  freed- 
men  until  they  are  supplied  with  all  the  means 
of  self-defence  within  the  reach  of  a  people 
thoroughly  instructed  how  to  manage  their 
own  afiUrs.  It  must  be  our  constant  and 
steady  aim  to  put  them  in  this  position.  Nei- 
ther petting  nor  undue  manEtgement  by  proxy 
will  permanently  improve  their  condition.  The 
truth  is  that  the  oppressors  of  the  freed -men 
are  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  they  should  prove  their  capa. 
bility  of  acting  for  themselves.  Some  of  the 
ex-slaveholders  in  the  southern  states  are 
beginning  to  see  nevertheless  that  nothing  will 
save  them  from  oonvulsion  but  to  make  the 
freed-men  useful  cntizens.  Dr.  Armstrong,  who 
was  committed  by  General  Butler  to  Fort 
Hatteras,  says :  **  I  do  not  take  back  anything 
I  may  havo  said  or  written  in  regard  to  the 
rightfulness  of  holding  slaves.  I  accept  the 
fact  however,  that  slavery  is  abolished  in  this 
country,  and  will  never  be  re-eetablished. 
The  simple  question  with  me  now  is,  how  can 
we  prevent  the  nec^  from  becoming  a  curse 
to  himself  and  to  us;  how  can  we  make  the 
most  and  the  beet  of  his  new  condition  ?  I 
say  by  giving  him  a  christian  education.  I 
have  visited  your  schools,  I  have  called  on 
your  teachers,  and  if  I  had  the  placnng  and 
arranging  of  the  whole  work,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  alter  a  thing.  Persons  have  been 
sent  here,  I  know  not  by  whose  authority, 
that  have  aoandalised  the  work,  but  your 
teaohsnieem  to  me  above  reproach — christian 
men  and  women,  who  come  to  give  the  people 
not  merely  letters,  but  the  gospel  in  its  appli- 
cation to  this  life,  vrithont  which  letters  would 
do  them  no  good." 

England  in  this  matter  has  the  most  solemn 
responsibility.  The  honour,  the  safety  and 
the  lasting  prosperity  of  our  country  are  in- 
volved in  the  just  protection  of  the  humblest 
of  the  people.  Bighteousneas  exalteth  a  na- 
tioiL  Neglect  and  oppression  most  be  fol- 
lowed with  retribution.  We  have  oontraoted 
beifiare  God  and  man  the  obligation  to  give 


real  emancipation  to,  the  coloured  pecyple  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  non-fulfilment  of  this 
engagement  is  perilous. 

**  Te  had  done  right  in  my  sight,  saith  the 
Lord,  in  proclaiming  liberty,  but  ye  turned, 
and  polluted  my  name,  and  caused  every  man 
his  servant,  and  every  man  his  handmaid, 
whom  he  had  set  at  liberty  at  their  pleasure, 
to  return,  and  brought  them  unto  sulgeotion, 
to  be  unto  you  for  servants  and  for  hand- 
maidens. Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming 
liberty;  behold!  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for 
you,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pesti- 
lence, and  to  the  famine." — Jer.  xxxiv,  14-17. 

We  believe  however  that  such  judgments 
will  be  averted.  Thoughtful,  earnest  and 
conscientious  men  are  beginning  to  examine 
the  matter  with  the  care  it  demands ;  we  ask 
their  moral  support.  It  is  no  secret  that  a 
determined  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  the 
<'Freei>-Man,"  because  of  the  word  JanMN^a. 
The  impoverished  ex-slaveholder  of  the  south- 
em  states  was  deemed  to  have  a  prior  claim* 
to  the  neglected  coloured  people  of  our  own 
colonies,  but  we  stand  or  fall  by  the  prinoq>le 
which  in  the  end  will  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment,  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of 
every  true  friend  of  freedom  and  of  hu- 
manity.— ^W. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
The  latest  correspondence  from  our  friends 
in  America  expresses  deep  concern  in  the 
state  of  their  finances.  The  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  has  reached  a  point  of 
difficulty  that^  excites  apprehension.  The 
time  for  the  payment  of  their  teachers  at  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year  is  just  at  hand. 
Sang^ne  expectation  of  pecuniary  help  to 
a  larg^  amount  than  ordinary  seemed  to 
warrant  them  in  increased  expenditure.  They 
have  in  consequence  incurred  liabilitiee  which 
are  somewhat  serious.  Without  relief  th^ 
will  be  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt  on  the  first 
of  July  and  their  work  will  be  hindered.  Va- 


*  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  there  were  dis- 
tributed 234,063,  rations  to  the  wldtas,  and 
only  82,066  to  the  freed-aeik 
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rioDBoaoseB  have  oontributed  to  this  partial 
ooUapse.  ^^iany  benevolent  friends  of  the 
freed-men  have  had  xu>  farther  intention  than 
the  relief  of  phjsifial  destitution  and  when  the 
winter  was  over  and  gone  they  oondnded  that 
there  was  no  farther  neoessity  for  aid.  It  has 
been  fonnd  moreover  that  the  white  population 
in  the  sonth,  inclnding  the  smaller  ex-slave- 
holders, required  help,  and  in  cooj  unction  with 
the  freed^en  several  societies  have  deter- 
mined to  include  the  impoverished  southern 
people  in  general.  To  many  contributors  this 
srrangment  will  be  most  agreeable.  They 
can  help  the  sufferers  from  the  war  in  a  way 
that  will  not  wound  their  sensibilities.  We 
think  however  that  in  societies  properly  in- 
stituted  for  the  reliefoffreed-men  where  there 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  benevolence 
it  ought  to  be  explicitly  stated  that  the  aid  is 
extended  to  the  former  slave  masters  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  been  liberated.  We 
believe  that  means  are  provided  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  slave-holding  class.  They 
undoubtedly  need  instruction  and  if  they  can 
be  induce-d  to  allow  their  neglected  children 
to  attend  school  in  common  with  the  coloured 
pupils,  a  great  advantage  will  be  secured. 
We  fear  tiiat  as  yet  very  rare  instances  of  the 
kind  can  be  found.  For  ourselves,  we  feel 
growing  confidence  in  the  plan  of  directing 
our  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the  deeply 
injured  csoloured  raco.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  British  and  For^jign  Freed-Men's  Aid 
Sooisty  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  so  already, 
ih$  only  really  Fbbed-Mbn's  Society  in  this 
co:intry.  We  shall  hold  steadily  on  to  our 
simple  and  ^rand  object.  Consistency,  com- 
mon-sense and  christian  equity  and  kindness 
will  in  the  end  be  fonnd  on  our  side. 


THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THB  NUMBEOUS 
OFFSPRING  OF  THB  POOR 
FBBED.MBN. 
Mr.  Editor, — A  circular  having  reached  me, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  movement,  in 
which  the  destitution  and  sufferings  of  the 
freed-men  were  vividly  pourtrayed,  a  ready 
response  was  accorded  the  same.  Having 
learnt  that  their  numerous  children  were 
estimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  an  appeal  might  be  made 
to  the  children  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Great 
Britian  for  small  collections  and  donations  in 
th^r  favour.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  London  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  Unions  with  a  request  that  they  would 
take  part  therein,  and  thus  set  other  Unions 
an  example,  but  both  'declined,  finding  their 
hands  full  of  other  work.  A  circular  was  then 
drawn  up  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  the  nu- 
merous schools  of  the  Newcastle  Union  and 
the  treasurer  consented  to  take  charge  of  con- 
tribntions.  Copies  of  the  said  circular  were 
also  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  various  other 
Unions  throughout  the  country,  though  few 
of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  induced  to 
I  co-operate. 

{  After  waiting  a  month  or  so,  not  more 
than  hal  f-a-dozen  schools  replied.    The  writer 

j  then  addressed  a  letter  to  those  most  likely 

;  to  contribute.  To  not  a  few  a  third  commu- 
nication was  made.     At  length  a  hopeful 

I  interest  was  exerted,  and  one  school  after 


TiiK  following  is  given  as  Jeff.  Davis's  bill 
of  fbr.^  for  his  Sunday  meals ;  and  it  is  ftirther 
stated  that  his  week-day  living  is  as  ample 
nd  well  selected.  It  does  not  look  as  though 
he  was  very  badly  treated  : — Creakfast :  Veal 
enllets,  poaeUecl  eggs  (two),  whrat  and  com 
bread,  butter,  sugar,  milk  and  ooflbe.  Dinner : 
Broiled  chickens,  stewed  oysteis,  potatoes, 
oiuons,  bread  and  butter,  coffepi  sugar  and 
milk. 


another  took  the  thing  up.  Not  more  than 
£10  was  at  first  looked  for,  and  now  nearly 
€42  have  been  realised, — about  £35  mostly 
in  the  schools  of  the  Newcastle  Union,  and 
£7  in  the  North  and  South  Shields  Unions. 
Besides,  £25  have  been  collected  in  the  Hldifax 
Union,  whither  a  circular  had  been  sent,  and 
there  may  be  more,  of  which  the  writer  has 
not  heard.  This  we  infer  from  the  letter  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  sooth,  requesting  infonouu 
tion  as  to  where  their  money  should  be  sent. 
In  reply  reference  was  given  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Freed-Men'a 
Aid  Association— an  association  whose  seal^ 
energy  and  perseverance  have  set  a  noble 
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example  alike  to  our  own  and  other  countries 
in  this  great  christian  charity. 

Some  little  time  after  our  commencement, 
as  the  condition  and  prospects  of  thefineed-men 
began  to  improve,  as  the  people  got  into  free 
labour,  and  which,  thank  God,  they  are  wil- 
ling to  perform,  the  schools  were  advised  there- 
of, and  informed  that  subscriptions  would 
now  go  towards  th^.  rearifig  and  malnlenaf  c^ 
of  day  schools,  wherein  it  warf  presumed  ^^«nd 
religions  instruction  would  also  be  afforded; 
and  how  gratifying  it  is  to  know,  that  seveti^ 
ihouewnd  or  more  of  those  poor  coloured  chil» 
dren  are  already  attending  those  schools  t 

One  may  here  well  pause  a  mome&t'to  «on^ 
tttnplat^  And  adore  the  wisdom  md  goodness 
of  ^od  in'  thine.  opeuiAg  a  w^^,  a  once  nn- 
)ooked-for. .  way,  for  .  the  preservation  and 
renovation  of  those  myriads  of  youthful  ne- 
gro^, their  welfare  temporal  and  spiritual. 
Thus  we  once  more  see,  how— 

*<Ood  moves  in  a  mytterimui  way ; 

His  W0«i%r9  ^  J^xtoki  I . 
He  pianta  B|s  fpotflte^  i^  the  Be% 
And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

Few  indeed  thought  during  that  terrible  war 
of  foul'  long  yearir,  which  so  sncidenly  termm- 
thUt  alfreiiiiioDr'atideffeetnil"  would 
Au8  M  openedior  t^e  f^^^^f  #<^viltiai^  in 
«re^  #ellB^/Of  ^a  qS^p^ri^g  ^i^e  J|ate  bcp4a^ 
T(Kea  i  Butf  S9  it  Is,  jgoodagain  is  happily  educed 
from  seeming  evil,  and,  the  wrath  of  xhibi  once 
made  to  praxBe  <lo6.''&i  devinkt  ildmii^tkM 
of  iWiUfdktt^Ms'aild  iMx^en^utf  ersnl/latfua 
hmtmify .fahd.  bhijiJiMlyrtpreewilb  rs>fxziU^ 

,oluid^^.of.i?^r  9wn  beloved  country  with  the 
meek  and  joyous' apbj^tion  of  shariiig  with  us 
the  duty  and  pleasure  of  educating  and  chrifsi 
tianising  the  juvenile  nej^.toee,  let  n/tf  nioi 
tMti  to  sn^UttktetlfB  bletaiBg>of  God  thereon, 
mbaa  t|i^y  beo«n»0  !*  a  seed  )tq  eorve  ,Hioi,V 
A»  peippla  Icnped  %  His  praise. 

Hay  the  writer  make  free  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  of  the  British  an^  Foreign  Freed- ' 
liens's  Aid  Society  tfaie  p^priebf  and  p^bable 
resolts  of  a  general  a]^)eal  tCf  Sond^y  BoboeU 
thxoai^  thiftSeopskariea  and  Committees  of  the 
several  Unions^  and  busy  as  the  Committee  of 


the  London  Union  are,  for  by  the  grace  of 
Ood  they  are  doing  a  great  work,  could  they 
be  induced  to  lead  the  way  in  this  great  chris- 
tian charity,  their  advocacy,  inflnenoe,  and 
example  would  go  &r  to  give  the  move  general 
success,  and  thus  ample  fhoilities  would  be 
aflbrded  for  the  secular  and  religious  instmo- 
tion  of  the  numerous  children  of  the  poor 
Fr0e#-mcb  both  4f  Jisfai^^  and  America. 
'  We  ma^  meetly  coLd^udj  our  letter  with  a 
pertinent  passage  fh>m  the  Report  of  the 
•Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Bo- 
oiety>  held  in,  }7ew  Tork  last  month.  <*We 
remember  the  time  when  the  Society  under* 
took  ill  give  a  Bifale  to  every  iainily  m  the 
United  States  ^Mft  tkeOauee.  We  hail  with 
delight  the  new  proposition  to  give  every 
family  a  Bible  not  excluding  tKe  Preed-mm" 
Blessed  be  God,  Blessed  be  Gdd^  who  is  not 
ready  to  exclaim  P  ^  '  •  •  i 
'  I  anr,  Mr.  Sdltoiv  ytam 

Buawell  Housei  ffAxham»  ^une  5th. 

P.  8.  Enclosed  is  a  cheque  for  jS20  for  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Britiiali  and  Foreign  BVeed- 
MeH's  Aid  As80oiii!ion,  a«  'part  of  the  above 
nioney  eoTlected  fiftlheStdidlikySohMifc;'  The 
other £22[weTBnlt to  U^eflirm\nghiBn  JPteed- 
Men*e4idSo(?iety,7-BL^,  '  . 

On  Wednesday  evening,  JVln^'lSth,  a'large 
Ua^  tnftu^tit^  ihebtin]^  'wmM '  IM  aft'  TOaity 
Cd&gt^^sMSoiiil  CHnhih^  Wavilnvefthi  Bowi, 

Bfliti^  and  <Foreigii  Trp^'Up^*$  Aid  Society. 
The  chairman^  th^  Rev.  W*  Mofton  Mather, 
n^ist^r  of  Ihe  place,  briefly  uiitbdnce^  tiie 
'subject  fy^  ^ch  tibey  Uail  iriet  together,  and 
ym  Bubd^ett  lty*kme<^iiluf  floft  eUnisa  of  the 
Booiet]^  the  Rev'.  Qr.  WnWkWtoB,  ^bo  gave 
«^if9itepe^tifig,a<^unt.of  ,it^  pbjeptfi  aiid  the 
work  it  had  accomplished.  The  Rev.  J. 
^oume,  recently  from  Jamaica^  tHen  entered 
into  seme  veiy  ihteridbtrng  aatt  tbuofaing  par- 
tlbiilartof  Iib6  Me  distariMioea  Uwre.  After 
addrcae^i  from:  ibe  Bev;  .|9b.  £MuiiflteA  Rev. 
W.  ;ronBa»  and  •Pe  ered.  Tomkma,  the 
Meeting  olosed,  Mrs.  CnSi  ^d  her  mother 
were  present  on  the  platform. 


Printed  by  Abuss  Ah sbbws,  of  Na  7,  Duke  Street,  Bloqmsbury,  W.C.«  iik>  the  Parish  of  St 
George,  Bloomsbuxy,  in  tlie  County  of  Middlesex. 
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APPEAL  FOB  JAMAICA. 
Thb  most  fecent  and  reliable  information  firom  Jamaica  leaves  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  colony  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  negro 
and  coloured  population,  a  state  of  hopelessness  and  distress  prevails.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  sad  and  suffering  condition  of  these  poor 
people  is  borne  in  mind.  From  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
it  appears  that  at  least  one  thousand  houses  belonging  to  the  negroes  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Parry,  the  government 
surveyor,  the  property  thus  sacrificed  is  worth  not  less  than  £4,000.  This 
estimate,  however,  does  not  include  the  mills  and  minor  buildings.  Nor  does 
it  include  the  furniture  and  clothing  consumed  or  otherwise  destroyed.  The 
distress  consequent  upon  this  reckless  destruction  of  property  it  is  painful  to 
'-^template.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  5,000  persons,  principally 
^  omen  and  children,  are  at  the  present  time  homeless.  They  are  dwelling  in 
the  woods  or  in  temporary  sheds,  in  vast  numbers  of  instances  deprived  by  the 
hand  of  violence  and  cruelty  of  their  natural  protectors.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment is  prostrate  and  has  probably  not  ability  to  aid  these  forlorn  and  suffering 
people.  Our  duty  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  in  the  first  instance  to  provide 
shelter  for  these  poor  outcasts,  and  afterwards  to  take  measures  for  their  social, 
educational,  and  moral  imprbvement.  The  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's 
Aid  Society  is  prepared  to  undertake  this  important  work.  Already  it  has 
opened  up  a  correspondence  with  Jamaica,  and  a  number  of  clergymen,  minis- 
ters and  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  London  Society.  A  gentleman  writing  to  us  from  Jamidca  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  says — "  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  8th  instant,  I  have 

written  Mr.  intimating  my  willingness  to  co-operate  in  any  measures 

for  the  carrying  out  of  the  wishes  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid 
Society.  My  idea  of  working  the  thing  is,  to  form  a  Central  Committee  in 
Kingston,  with  branch  Committees  at  Morant  Bay,  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  at 
Bath,  and  at  Manchioneal.  I  have  discovered  many  real  cases  of  loss  and 
unrighteous  suffering.''  Speaking  of  the  district  from  whence  the  letter  was 
written,  the  writer  says — "  To  give  a  general  view  of  things  here,  I  may  tell 
you  that  there  are  some  200  houses  in  this  district  burned.  100  may  be 
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put  down  as  destroyed  by  Hhe  recklessness  of  soldiers  and  psendo-volnnteers 
under  Mr.  »  ,  their  brave  lieutenant.*'  The  witer  then  speaks  of  the 
hardships,  loss  and  impoTerishment  of  the  people,  and  says :  general  and 
great  is  the  distress  brought  on  by  our  recent  troubles*"  He  concludes  by 
presenting  the  following  suggestions       That  aid  be  given — 

"  1  For  the  inomediate  relief  of  hunger,  nakedness  and  destitution. 

"  2  Pecunii^^  or  material  help  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  re-building 
their  homes. 

"  3  Aid  in  building  or  repairing  mills,  schoolrooms,  places  of  worship,  &c. 
<^  4  A  fund  for  the  formation  of  primary  schools  in  villages  remote  from 
the  central  schools." 
The  writer  further  says:  "the  'Friends'  gave  me  £50,  and  I  got  £20  from 

 — .  £70  I  have  been  enabled  to  distribute  already,  but  to  feed,  to  clothe, 

to  aid  in  providing  a  temporary  hut,  what  was  that  among  so  many?  My 
humble  prayer  is  that  great  as  have  been  our  troubles,  greater  may  be  the  good 
stimulated  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom  and  Power." 

It  would  be  easy  to  present  touching  oises  bf  distress,  but  this  cannot  be 
needed.   The  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners — 
"  That  the  punishments  inflicted  were  exoessive — 
"1  That  the  punishment  of  death  was  unilfeceawiri^y  frb^uent, 
**  2  That  the  floggings  W9re  rec^ess,  and  at  Bath  positively  barbai<oiiB| 
«  S  That  the  burning  of  a  thousand  houses  was  wanton  and  /efuel,'/ 

together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  are  sufficiently  thrillii^g  to  afford  a 
sufficient  justification  for  my  appealing  with  oonMence  to  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  generous  British  public.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  dona- 
tions of*  those  who  are  willing  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  suffering  and  periahing 
people,  or  donations  may  be  paid  into  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,TrittOQ,  &  Co., 
Bankers,  54,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
Men's  Aid  Society,  or  sent  to  the  Secretary,  102,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

I  am  yours  faithfully,        ALFRED  S.  CHURCHILL, 

President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Man*s  Aid  Bodety. 
16,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.,  July  3,  18C6. 

In  support  of  the  preceding  appeal  from  the  President  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  the  most  affecting  statements  might  be  cited 
from  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Jamaica  Royal  Commi^ion.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  in  making  a  selection  and  in  presenting  a  sixmmary  sufficiently 
condensed.  The  Blue  Book  contains  1162  pages.  We  present  the  following 
case  as  an  example.  On  the  21st  of  October  Lieutenant  Adcock  with  a  small 
company  of  volunteers  came  in  carts  to  the  house  of  Charles  Mitchell  at  a  place 
called  Harbour-head.  Edwin  Gbntlb,  a  master  builder,  one  of  the  volunteers, 
says :  (3077)  "  Captain  Adcock  gave  the  word  to  halt:  we  all  stopped,  and  he 
said,  '  This  fellow  (Mitchell)  looks  d — d  suspicious.'  (3079)  '  Any  of  you 
know  this  man;  cau  any  of  you  identify  this  man?*  No  one  could.    We  al^ 
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said,  no  we  ilid  not  kuow  tlie  man.  lie  said  *  Hear,  advance.'  The  reur  ad- 
vancod,  and  one  of  tho  voliintccri:,  >vliose  n:nne  was  Sigismimd  Dcpa^s,  said, 
*I  know  him,  sir;  he  was  one  of  the  men  with  a  cutlass  in  his  liand.'  The 
captain  then  gave  orders  to  tie  an<l  slioot  hini."  (3012)  "  lie  was  tied  to  a  tree 
in  hi6  yard  and  shot."  (3083)  Wliilst  he  was  hanging  shaking  on  the  tree 
8igisinund  Depass  loaded  Ids  gun  and  went  to  his  head."  (3085)  "The  others 
bL^gan  to  set  the  house  on  fire  ;  iiis  wife  was  hawling,  and  another  ohl  hxdy." 
(-mi)  We  set  two  hous3s  on  fire."  (309  **  They  were  Mitchell's  houses." 
(•^095)  "  lie  lived  in  one  and  his  matiierin  the  other." 

LiBUTKNANT  IIejibisut  BunaovGiis  Adgook  did  not  admit  on  all  points  tlie 
correctness  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  (Jentle,  the  volunteer.  Lieutenant 
Adcoek  said  :  (34,237)  "iMitchcll  was  'charged  with  being  concerned  with  the 
ivbels  at  Morant  J3ay '  on  the  lltli  of  October."  (84,339)  "I  -examined  two 
witnesses  upon  that  and  it  was  proved,  and  I  ordered  him  to  receive  fifty 
lai>]jcs."  (34,240)  **  He  was  afterwards  *  cliarged  with  having  attempted  to 
commit  murder  '  on  the  12th  of  October.  I  must  tell  you  that  he  had  received 
t'le  fifty  lashea.  I  then  asscmhled  the  same  officers  again,  and  we  examined 
iato  the  case,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot.  I  had  his  house  searched,  and 
found  some  plunder  there  and  a  bayonet." 

(34,878)  "Depass  and  Mr.  Duffus," Lieutenant  Adcock  said,  "gave  the  most 
string  evidence  that  their  lives  were  attempted  by  Mitchell." 

The  witness,  Mb.  Duffus,  was  proprietor  of  liowden,  and  in  the  military 
expedition  rode  "  in  fi-ont  along  with  Lieutenant  Adcock"  (9577).  In  his  examin- 
atiou  he  stated  that  at  the  trial  of  Mitchell  he  was  not  sworn  nor  was  his 
evidence  taken  down  in  writing.    On  the  march  he  said  to  Lieutenant  Adcock, 

tliere  was  a  man  who  was  threatening  me  tlie  other  day"  (9547) ;  the  troops 
were  halted  and  he  was  arrested.  On  being  pressed  ^o  explain  tlie  way  in 
which  his  life  was  attempted  by  Charles  Mitchell,  Mr.  Duffus  gave  the  follow iii<j 
answers : 

9539,  The  man  went  and  cut  off  a  bamboo,  and  said,  that  is  the  way  to  cut 
off  buckra's  head. 

**  9510,  He  did  not  cut  your  bond  off  ? — Xo. 
«  951?1,  Or  your  overseer's  ? — No. 
"  9542,  Only  the  bamboo  ? — Yes. 

"  9543,  And  for  that  he  was  executed  ? — Ho  was  executed.** 
SiaisMUND  Depass,  overseer  to  Mr.  Duffus,  said  that  Mitchell,  irritated  and 
angry  in  his  manner,  gave  three  chops  to  a  bale  of  bamboos,  and  sai<l :  *  I  would 
as  soon  cut  your  d — d  head  off'  "  (1  IS  Ol).  "  lie  was  flourishing  hijj  cutlass 
recklessly,  as  if  lie  were  vexed,  saying  '  Why  don't  you  put  iron  lioops  on,  and 
then  they  could  not  be  choppjd  in  tliat  way' "  (14,805).  "Was  any  threat 
made  use  of  by  hini  with  regard  to  yonrself  ?  (14,843).  Nothing  heijond  thaty 
(14,84  fe).  "  14,857,  I  was  called  up  before  Captain  Adcock  and  saw  Mitcliell 
tied  to  a  tree.  I  immediately  said  to  tlie  captain  that  I  could  give  evideniic  of 
threats  that  man  had  offered  to  me.   IL*  asked  me  the  nature  (){^the  threats: 
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I  told  him ;  and  he  said  to  me,  can  you  swean  thbt  that  man  used  thos.o  expres- 
sions,  and  held  his  cutlass  aver  you,  can  yoa^ s\i;«ar  that  that  is  theiman^  I  said 
yes,  I  can  swear  it;  there  was  som^  argulwent  fdr  aomo  time^iaad  the  maa  was 
onlered  to  be  shot.-  /<  1. 1  ,  • t.  ,  . ,  - 

14»;8fl8,  What7'do  you»rilean'iby,acrgu™  said 
between  the  officers  I  could  not  say.  :  •  • •  ^  i 

«<14;85&,  Thore  wasi  ^seiiiethiiigi -kiid/yrovf  nueiuii,'  ft^itlheiibree  'pei^sqtis,  the 
8ubsfS(ttee'6f^lii0h'jou'didibot%oar?<^NdJ--'   '    '  //      . :     . ' ,^ 

M4,860,  Wft*  that  all  j^cTti  saiw  dodei?^!  sairhimShot.  '.I;  .  .  . 

"14,861,  Whoshothim?— The  soldifirs 'shot  him,    .  .  ■  . :  .|..  .  '  ... 

"14,901,  Did  you  see  the  house  burnt? — I  saw  the  house  iii.flaoiea^'.. 

•a4,902;  Whoset'flre  toife^'^-Pdo.hottlknofWi?^  .     '       :ui  .(  j  //  .  - 

Mai  ^trViA^  'AAn^mDi  Ctaptain  of  tine  Kingston;  yalnitteer  :CflVa^rjr»  ^as 
also  examined.      -        '"-l   -     ••         ..i^  -..-v  i.m,!-.-.  /.,;!. 

"13,653,  Can  you  recoiled  ithe;  e;HikDQe'lhe:itut4esa^^  igave.^yto  :  Mitchell 
being  present  at  Morant  Bay? — They  idcnti^d  hini  afl  one  af  tb«\oriotera»  that 
was  the  substance  of  thcSr  eVidtnee;      »  •  "  ^  %  ;  •  ^  .  //  .  -  . 

"13,654,  Did  they  state  that  they  had  seen  him,?rrTrYps,.i,    /    '  ,  , 

"4^i6S.>,!  Were  tihose^witne&aes^  iii'Mbrasit  Sa}f  tiba^ciHj^^FlthQ  rigt  '^r^r-ldan't 
know ;  I  ahniM pre6unu*they  ivtn, .  >'  n    i     x  ,  ,  .  I.  j.  -.  i  >  '  //        ^  -  . 

^1^,^58,  Did  yoil  inquiire  whetlusQ  tii0  jadtnessc^s/ha^  jbafi^niajl!  jtyfonunt^  Bay 
yonrself  ?-ti-Ye8,/yefci  (»ni  itmisri/czif^il,  ^/ovbt  JB.xAfilmcAf^  JtJta^  ut$^,slim^Id  ^  upon 

To  complete  the  case  Mr.  Jambs  H^itjaia^^jitlQriaeyyjn^fnagiex  n^^fffiMraU 
said,  (2146y<'M^'ici|mejax3|ro*  tbifl/n»toVi(i^l^  tiifi^  mx^  two 

gentterii«eii'p*e8eWf;iolne'itf  whfafl»^;Mi\  t\^t  he 

had  tltf^tejioa  hiflitifei  .<i5148),f,«f-iWe.&i|»djr^  MAtc^fltf  fiftTP^ai/PapiWir  with 
Paul  Bogte'B»6lgnataTO<  -..Thflloaiei  I  sa^Iw^^sl  sQniiQti^iug.,i|bprtt{a|,p]^eiajig,,  it  was 
teti^'tUiiiiteUi^iblyiiwritldik^  the/sigtutnre  wa^.Vfflyiii^iqtiilQt.  /  I^F^?  s/wiwithing 
about  paytheAi'forttdiiffe'^ilior  sdm^hidiig/  9t{  theixnV^ptiJigj\iQUB^,,m  al^^  pro- 
curl*fgi*dmeJOrl,  'liAonh{exwtiijbA^n{mhfX,tl^  Sifftj»Aa^,lHi)i,h<?  wj^^fof^  this, 
and  he  was  shot."  The  clearest  statement  was  given  by  Ann  ^^l^tchcU  as  the 
following  extracts  will  showj**4     i  .1,  ] — <  n>j  \.  A:-.:  o  h  -i  -  / 

'*497dj  WWre  areyoiidi)*ing^-i^t/5*.ThQn3»eHlwtfj^  a^IWb.a^ir-^cad. 

"4679,  VoH  were  rmrrieAiu-Ckicff^e^  laffp^^t^y^^^ 

"4680i  Wetetyou:  lining  abJfocbant4ie»d..tihen?TTTY^^ 

"4681,  In  a  h(^9Be<of-i]n(rariown''?lrt*.Yiy9».  .ii;         ..r -.n  , 

"  4682,  What  business  did  yiouii  husbi^n^l :  carry .  p^^-^rrWl^fit  dp :  he 

was  a  bowl  makef  byirad6>  and  scometfS/mes  jkept  a  sqUool  jut  spring. 

"  4685,  When  was  he  killed  ?— La»t  year-. 

"  4686,  In  October  last,  during  martial  law,  where  was  your  hiieband  ? — At 
Harbour-head :  they  killed  him  on  Saturday  in  the  y^^j^ed  by  GoOqIc 
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'<468B,  Were  jon  there  at  the  tkae  ?-<-I  was  there.  When  I  eame  down  I 
met  them  ooming  up^  land  I  heard 'Mr.  HarrUoii  say,  <  This  is  one  of  mj  people ; ' 
he  said  to  me,  *  Where  is  your  hoaband  ? '    I  said  ho  was  at  horae« 

After  you  said  your  husband  was  at  home  what  was  done  ?^He  said 
that  Dftartial  law  was  pot  en  for  seven  yegrrs,  and  if  I  didaoftiniad  they  would 
catch  and  shoot  him.  , 
^  "  4696v  Was  'your  husband' borne  .at  ithaj^  itime  <?tt*'lXe.  wa»  in  1}he  house. 

^^4697,  Whereabouts  was  he? — He'was  dn>.the  jibu^Oi  and  i^^uading 
close  to  the  roadside.  They •  came  ape;ndj  said^..^  yiha  lireD  h«re?  Opefi  the 
gate/ and  he  opened  the  ga^ke(aiIdi  they  lineat  iiij  ' 

4704,  Keep  your  attention  to  what  took4>l^e  aftbr  >he.]iad  ^ened.tlne  gate, 
and  they  all  got  in ;  what  happened' than  2?4-HWken  ttief  eamm  j^ita.  thc}  jroom 
they  mado  'geal^chi '>-'■-' "  -  '•-  i.  m  ,  <.•:.!. 

"4705,  What  for?— They  saidy  ^  Buokrd- a  goods  in  thfc.hjeuaet^  tkey  did  not 
find  €n^thita^;'and  the^  took  awajf  «itt6iit  ithat[<I>elaD^d  .Udj.my/  ijtvifitmid.i  *|uid 
when  they  asked  who's  coat  it  was  she  said  it  was  her  son's.      .1.  Mh".  \  •  <  -  ; 

"47'(J0,  Whd«aidtiMrt^M-My!hw*wiidh>mdlhe!^^      a  i,u  .  r  . 

<'4707,"Wad  she'iA  the  hoasef^Yos.  /■■  I  m..,-,:,^  .,t..  ,■ 

"4708,  Was  he  standing  by  at  the  time  ?«f^ei  had  ,6oitie  ,mlt:inj,%hQ  ji^*d> 
and  they  were  in  the"h4Dn8e.  •     if  /  .u.  •i  -'*  Jh-.v        ;  j;  • 

'^4709,  Wlial/rurtW'V^^  doife%y'ith6nsP--*HAibetfi«he.Bidd>it.'it^^ 
coat  they  said,  *  Where  did  nigger  get  such  a.€oat  <i»\tluB)?^      \  v 

"  47l2,^ttat;Jiie!>it  todk^l^fee  ?-i^AlbBr'tfibyi  oanu  quti  they  aakfc^'Whpr^  was 
the  m^H.  '  'Hii^'  mMi&f  hM, '  OtK&  ib  the  yaM-i  ^  ^atld  there  tibej  <;^i;ch.vhii%^ 
tie  him  up  to  a  quassia  tree  in'die  yftrd^  and  Gripped  his  «birt' off  >hi^ 
shot  bittt;  ktA  gn?^'hitti-a*hot'it>Ws'eyi».l.  ^      «  .  oi;:  mi-.;. (.no-)  r  i 

"4718,  Th!^(Sed  hinr  16  ti  ttw^  in  thiefiyardi  do.you«ay  >?wy«^  ;i  '2} 

<^4714,  '!DidyoWkee«hdtdoi^^--^1^0'^  stddasrthey  dho^iiimrhisilKfaA^ropped. 

"472l4i'  W^  that  d^l^^  gon'that^vtas  dIred.?^T&ree/ig|un8i  they  igP^e  ton 
and  Depots  shbtf  faittt  We>  (in  theheady/aad  bi8>brdiihs  wm  sctiJUet^.  \  

^<  472^,  Did  they  kll  is^dot  hbtt  £itottoe'?uJi;iiey 'fifed  tkn  gnpa^j^r  om  ftoo^l^er. 

"4727,  Ho^s<Wh?-:-^A»6il*weilt<bw)rtiUhetDthiQiM  W8nt'<^ 

"4752,  Of'tflrbs^  three  perl's  firedj  the/lfirst  yj>a  Bay  .iwae.'jDfp.^  ^ 
volunteer ?—Yfes;-'' '  '  .j  .ri        -t.  '  ,i;  {.., 

"4753,  Who  were  the  other  two? — I  do  not  knowv  i^.  i  

"  4754,  Wir^^  they'  vDlunfleetv,  or  ioMi^f fr^Vbluhteersv  some  th^m  were 
book-keepers  who  dressed  themselyed  4ii  regiiiidntaLBrf  >         . .  vt  « .  t  .  <  . ; . ; 

"  4755,  But  they  were  not  ^UKem?^No  ;:ii)^hen  disy;shot/nsy.hasbsHid  they 
put  fire  to  the  house  at  the  very  moment  &Bd  biurntieYerythiB^^ 

"4757,  What  becatec  of  you?— I^wa^i»  tha  road:'     ,  .       . .  /./  . 

"4758,  You  saw  the  house  burni  ?-^When  they  shotihhn  I  rim  in,'4Mad  as  I 
returned  back  I  saw  everything  burnt  dothi^  '  .  .n  <   ,  .. 

"4769,  Where  was  your  mother? — When  I  came  back  ^ain  I  saw  my 
rtwther  as  ilie  house  was  burning,  standing  there  folding  J^r^^g[f^p\§^^j^^}i$n  I 
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said  *  What  lias  ho  done  ?'  the  answer  was  Itiil  'J)reJ>*i.^s  Md  rfehoft*  MiAr  tliey 
took  hira  from  the  tree,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  went  and  ma/ie  his  old  mothr 
come  and  slatul  over  him, 

"47()0,  Did  the  soldiers  or  volunteers  do  anything  to  you  ? — ^Nothing  at  all ; 
they  did  nothing  to  me,  only  to  my  husband,  and  (heff  burnt  my  hmse  and  left 
me  in  distress, 

"4761,  What  became  of  you  afterwards :  where  did  you  go  after  you  returned 
and  found  your  house  burnt? — I  loft  the  bod}^  I  could  not  get  anybody  at  all 
to  come  and  bury  him,  so  I  went  to  a  man,  by  the  name  of  Phillips,  a  carpenter, 
and  said  I  had  no  man  to  bury  him  and  asked  him  to  let  a  person  come  and 
bury  his  body.  I  followed  him  all  the  way.  '  T/teij  leffJum  ^cihed  ;  I  lorapix  tf 
him  in  calico  aixd  carried  him  to  the  wharf.       •  .  )  >  }     ^  » 

"4f7C6,  Did  you  bury  him  in  the  sea  ? — Yes.  .  ' 

**4767,  Did  the  carpenter  take  his  body  in  the  sea  ? — It  was  Corporal  Phil- 
lijjB  ;  he  was  the  oneJ ;  he  was  a  special  constable.  lie  was  left  at  the  statian, 
and  he  took  my  husband  to  the  pier  and  threw  him  in  the  sea. 

"  4774f,  You  Weiit  to  hira  and  got  him  to  come? — Yes,  he  sent  a  person  to 
come  and  dig  the  hole,  but  ai  the  time  of  fnarl'aJ  law  evernhod.yf  nem*  was  ^afraid 
to  come^  and  I  wantied  somebody  'who  was  not  of  the  neighbourhood. 

*<4775,  Was iliat.  jour  reason  for  going  down  to  Port  Morant  and  gettin<i 
Phillips  ?-^Yos.''  ....... 

We'CDiight  givfl' extracts  to  show  tilie  condition  of  t-he  bjack  populatloii  hi  the 
outlying  idiafricte  i  of .  Jaraaibi — ^isolated  from  the  towns,  unvisited  in  many 
places  by  tho.. white! pdople,' left  wilhouHns'^^  and  Sinkifrg  tdo  oft^n  into 
a  ritatb  o^  Tiecj  lorima  iaiMlj  misery;  -The  heart  may  vreM  dieken'at  th^  »pieetacle 
presdntekL  fWe'ttould- show 'the  ilrong  dfeinsions  t6  whi43h  they  are  feubjmJin 
!  thoir  stite  crf'igiioranpcv  aiid  the  norrapt  ^itam|*los  -^i  bdfogfetettii  by  whitt^ 
popnlatidny  leading  to  wild  cx«iteraeAt,  the  fe^i*  (Jf  bdtfg  ffA^I/dft^A^  fiikl  t^>'<?on- 
s<?quent  rocklcsshesfl^  buir  wseforblear.'^  W-e'  wdWt  tittetttiDfi  Jto"b^*^s:ed'i(i»  ' the 
throe  poj6r.womtn^the  wiffe,  ^he *  motiher  and'  the  Tta(y|fti?^r-in^Taw<i-l^ttving  the 
murdea^ed  raaadii  tte  sed^  haviilg'Iost'  th^twd  hoobes'ifttitiddl'for  b$s' honest 
labouc  and  sefekhig  shelter  in  th«  bush,  r'oiiiloye<l''frdto  the  BnglJ«fa'  elTlKtiBltion 
which  inighi  Help  aiid  gnide  theiii,  but  frotn-  which  they  hate'f«uff(trod-  ^rcngs 
so  de^  aod  so  brik«l.  The  guilty  tio  doubt  there  are,  but  w»4o  not  filAd  'them 
in  the  thousands  of  poor  defioldt<J  women  arid  ohiklrteti  -for'  wiiom  ^^o  hrtVf*  m 
often  asked  timely  succom*  and  bCctc  proofs  of  p^Ac^?6)»l  sympathy.-'    •  • 

We  havo  not  yet  seen  tho  Extent  'ofth^" oppression  rtnd'of  thte  w<>d  that  existn, 
but  tiiift  story  of  calamity  is  surely  enough.  If  Ifcoiild  be  t«ad  in  our  Bnglish 
homes  without  moving  the  heart'  to  pity  and  the  band 't'<^  help";  tk^n  i-ndeed  we 
should  tremble  for  our  country.  But  wfe  have'  a  ^-^ry  different  expectation. 
The  resources  of  the  British  and  Foreigji  Freed'-m«Ti*fl  Aid  Sod^t}'  ar^  exceed- 
ingly limited;  our  adrocafv  is  too  f/>i^M  • :  Iv.jt  > >invo  \  full  ajisnirance  that 
li<'l[i  v-ill        \    L.>t  ".')       irirliniHl  In  tirs  I'*'P'l  of  sorrow  wait  a 

n^.^iin'iit.  lonLft'i- :  ho\\-»>vor  s'noU        tr^l)l,•.^  Km.  it  ooni<^Digitized  by GoOglc 
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NOTieES  TO  CORRESPWIDtNTS. 

Wb  are  compelled  to  def  3r  the  announcement 
of  the  Tonbridge  Wells  collection  and  eub- 
soriptians  forwant  of  space  till  n^zt  month. 

Bbpobt  of  Mr.  Jones'a  labours  will  also  appoaor 
in  our  next  number. 

All  orders  and  enquiries  oonotjming  Adver- 
tisements, or  other  business  connected  with 
this  Magazine,  are  t6  be  addressed  to 
Abliss  Andrews,  7,  Duke  St.,  Bloomsbury. 

AUGUST,  186G. 

**  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
tJnitcd  States,  after  terminating  successfully 
the  severe  stru^le  in  which  they  were  solong 
engaged)  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and 
congratulations  of  this  countryi  which  has 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  its  abhorence 
of  an  institution  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of 
juBtioe  aad  hamanity. — Qvbxn  TictobibL 

DEPUTATION  FfiOM  JAMAICA 
We  have  been  faYoured  with  an  in^ 
iemew  with  three  oolonred  gentL^eiuen^ 
who  have  aoriy^  in  England  &omJa^ 
maioa  with  a  view  to  promote  the  ma- 
tcarial  interest*  of , the  negiH>  pofMjlatioii* 
The  Bev.  S.  HoU  is  a  Baptiat. 
Minister  from  the  Bla^k  JEUyer  ^  0. 
Plumper,  Ebq.)  cornea  from  May  JWl, 
and  W.  Brydson,Ea^.,  who  iB  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace>  comes  also  from  the  Black 
Biyer^  in  the  island  of  Jamaica*  These 
gentlemen — ^for  geutlenan  the j  are  in 
character  and  behaviour — have  been 
specially  sent  to  England  as  a  deputSr. 
tion  from  their  brethren  in  Jamaica, 
not  at  the  suggestion  of  friends  in 
England,  but  mero  jpi'oprio  motu,  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  peaceful  art«  of 
commerce.    The  negroes  of  Jamaica 


wish  through  them  tc  say  to  ns,  we  are 
willing  to  work  and  to  send  to  your 
markets  what  our  Island  can  prodttce 
if  you  rn  England  will  ' estdblish  an 
agency  that  will  deal  directly  and 
fairly  with  us,  the  product  of  the 
crops.  Mr.  Br3rdfi6n  says  that  the 
Island'  is  as  capable  as  ever  of  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  eottoil,  sugar, 
logwood,  rum,  cofltee,  gingery  and  other 
staples.  It  is  ptep«ired  to  take  in 
return  our  textile  manufactures,  salt,  salt 
fish,  salt  meat,  butter,  lfltrd>  tobacco, 
ironmongery  and  crockery.  If  it  be 
afltoned  that  the  negro  is  so  lazy 
that  he  will  not  work,  and  therefore 
that  the  promised  Island  crops  will 
not  be  forthcoming  to  pay  for  the  goods 
we  shotdd  be  ready  to'  fexport  from 
England,  Mr.  Bry^om  arid  Ms  friends 
reply,  that  the  assertion  \i  utfeMfy  false. 
The  black  man  is  the  man  that  c^ars 
the  kuod  for  cultivation,  he  is  ike  ihan 
that  pla^,  lie  is  the  mant  tha^  maaia- 
futures  the  ihx>duce^he>«faips  Hie  log^ 
wood,  he  c^rids  the  ^frei^t  lid'  the 
wharvei^'  Ibr  sh^ment>  he  Hhmirs  fbn 
the  wharves^  he  works  in  ^  the '  boats 
which  bear  tike  produce  t^  the  nhipB, 
he  stows  the  ships,  he  woibi  on  ihc 
» roads,  he  i^^  the  cMef  inuBi<  on  ihb  pro- 
pertiea  (and  is  called  (he  heftd^n^,) 
he  also  carries  >Her  Mbjcbt^'s  'sodiis 
tiurough  the  Island  by  <faiy  and 
night,  hie  gi*ows  the  gcotBd  •ph>viHioiis 
to  supply  the  marketsi  the  .^tediy  fCKyd 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population ;  jb  bUori;, 
he  is  the  man  that  does  most  of  all 
which  is  don*  to  produce  nHmey.  The 
negro  pays  the  bulk  of  the  taxes.  The 
week  when  the  negro  on  the  estate  fs 
paid,  the  marked  of  the  district  is 
thronged,  every  one  expecting  to  derive 
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some  good  from  the  money  he  spends. 
What  better  proofs  are  required  to 
show  that  th^  xiegjroes  do  work  ?  JBlfick 
people  moceotierisenfc  ihia  depoHtation:  to 
England  a;t'  their  mwn  expense,  to  pro^ 
mote  their"  interests  and  the  getieral 
interests  of  the  Island.  There  is  scope 
ip.  Jw^cj^  ,Xor,  times  thft  pr^seflLt 
pi^p«latioii|!  isnd  .  the*  h^ftutiful  .  Island 
may  be*  •  made  • »-  iHsry  ^toiehons^  lof 
ii^eatHh ;  fOif=  all  #h6  «re  -pi^jlawd  to 
take  ah  intei^edi,  dnd'     la'bour  for  its 

DUTCH  COOLOira:  OF  WBJNAMy 
TKij  ATiifttdijdkm  LAdife8*FVeedim<!to^ 
Ali  Cpijiiiiiittee  are  desirotjs  of  awaken- 
ing. Pkfi.^T^W^^^J <9f .tJi^.* f'ifi.e;nd^,  of  iljle 
&e^dfa«^  ,jMwr*wulsMfiyr  pf^  J^Hrtdx 
eitbeiiif •  in* '  iLandJony ;  in  (behalf  of>'  thb 
libe^ted  staves  izf1^i»BbK '  ■<<  ' 
'  In  thd  Jfeaif  18618;,^  bh'  'thd  1st '  Jiily, 
IS|avery  yas  abojliahed  "hy  an  act  of 
QQyeinune?tUv,.'Wbe^:^by.  ^,0f)0,  ..siayes 
W6E^  libeiiated^  .  TUa  ^Teot  look  iplae^ 
no^  only  irithmit'thv  leiUst  4iiii/nrbaiio6^ 
but  iliie  mbi^  kffe'ctiiig  s6ei^<M9'  of  thank- 
ful gratitude  to  &6d,  .dnd  matt  were^ 
??^tne$s^4*,'  r  ;  ,     ... ..r-  ...I:  I-..*-.   ,  . 

..AbaUtiomk*^  )BrQTf)d  la  ibteflsing 
theiiegMiipopidaifeiotii'  QDhii^  result  maj 
bei«ttribnted>  hi''a  gi^t  ihea6tti«^  to-tihe 
faitiiAil  ih^sionary'Iabotii's  bfth^M(yt'f 
aYian,l?retjfre^aj7to  1^  thai^ 
axQitf)U7re^(Me4  tb^wel^^  ta  ^esMr 
liak  adkooW  attd  iplaMft  iof 'irordU^  BAd 
liati»  been'  ^o^MoceBsfifl^  tliatne<«r  about 
24,000  sraVeri  afe  membtirs  bf  the  Moi*- 
ayian  church,  and  15,000 children  attend 
their  schools.  A  seminary  also,  exists, 
in  whicb  natiye  Aesiatcmts;  ajre  edacated, 
fmd  maay  are  now  uaefnl  labonreni  in 


the  Missionary  field  of  Surinam.  The 
Ladies'  Committee  has  for  ten  years 
supported  these  misaionaxy  efforts,  and 
ccoitiibiited.  in  different  waya  about 
12^000  florins  <£1,000). 

The  original  impulse  to  anti-slavery 
effort  in  Holland  was  given  by  the 
highly  estee«ied  ili^s  Elizabeth  Fry 
and  Mr  CJwiwovjiov^  At  hU  a^g- 
gaetiont,  MisajAu  A/Btfgendahlaaaem- 
bled<  ^"v^l  lAd^  feviemrable  to  abdi- 
tSori,  ahaf  bonstftiited  aH  AntS-Slavery 
Society,  und^  the  dcsigfiation  of  the 
"  Awteydam  L^djip^VAx^tiTiSlaveqr  So- 
ciety." .  The;  Laidi«»'<  Cemiaitteie; .  aie 
happy  tO'  sky,  thlit '  their  endeavours 
havi^  met = In  Holland  favotirable 
response^,  from  the '  Christian  commu- 
nity as  well  froip ,  plumbers  of  the 
Royal  fwnily- '  M^Q^jl^^.  Queen 
of  the  Netiifiriandft  aald'  the  Bojf  al  Prin- 
cesses'Kave  i^adematfy  prooents  to  the 
b^aars,  and  klsS  donation^  it  nkoney. 
I^mq^  abolition  every  ajDstacte  is  re- 
pio.yed  ^fMrni^htb^^p^f^tatioiMf  and  all 
parts.of  Siurinam  nritbiMsbciolB  wd,places 
of'Worohtp^'aiidimeaiiS'ofttsaistiineer  for 
ihef  aged-  kM  th^  heltil^Ms;  Md  it  is  , 
calleiilated  by  crfediW^  '  aid  hS^ghty  es-  i 
teemed  persoAsin  $,ufjLnajnth^t  not  much  j 
short  of  ifi^OOjO  ^Ul  bftflww^^y.twante<i  | 
besides  wth«t'haa  bei^<akeady'  dime  to  | 
m^et  the '  exp^nseis.  '  Per  "tMs  reason,  * 
Midi!  Bergeiidahr,  bdm^'  on  ia  short  visit 
to  England  and  Scotls^nct,.  wishes  to  avail 
heweW  of*be,,app«rtttpit^^  the 
sympaitiiy I  of  it^  Bateh  •  residents  and  of 
the  Oh3riBtiah<fri4iB(ds  ef  ^bo^kegn^s,  and 
&^-men  in  theiir  behalf.  She  i^  happy 
to  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Bri- 
tish and,Foreig^.Antj-Slavc)^  Society" 
wiU  give  iiii(»niatioii  oo  the  sobjed;,  and 
receive  donationo  or  subscriptiinia. 
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An  attentive  reader  of  the  Frekd-Man  has 
ealled  oar  attention  to  paragrapha  in  English 
newspapers,  denonncrfng  the'  ¥Veed-Men*li  Bti- 
rean.  0i](9<]^t)iMi'iayft':  As  oifMihMtSm 
have  been  solicited  vb  ^niplaqd'  ipvi  tlLOi«:thaji 
one  GtoCiksiW'-fQir  tl^  benefit  of  nefproes 
who  have  lately  been  released  jfrom  slayei^y 
in  the  United  States,  Jt  may  be  as  'wel)  to. 
mention  that  tHe^ organization  throtigh  which 
thoKc  donti^bntiou'ii  are  dMtribi^»d  Is  %he 
notoriiotia  *  Fii5ed/M6h*E^a^iuuiy^«  «lncb'Me0fit 
disclowir^  hfrt^^ffpye^  t^hif^  that€k4)a]fti|i.e4t 
is  in  rei^ty  a,4nep.engiii/3jGcM:  tljye  benefit  of 
Korthem  spepalatorsJ' 

It  is  soniewhaticarioas  (hat  the  re6enl  ad- 
vocate foi^iiie  fi^ti  v6  Mk^^!aw,  shbtitd'tdke 
ti^n  tk«MMlti«»'the^odSeO>^fll»it^to^ 
SWd^m^  •bu^^bt^l'i^  w»  tovA  jremn  to 
beof.U>e)r«i^[io^yV..W9'aYe  bauxid  to  meet} 
their  ol^ectipns  wit^ra  plaj^  statement  of  facts. 

Ko  better  answer  can  be  desired  than  that 
furniAed  ty  lUji^.  Horaoii  JaitaeB,  a  Christian 
mini6^r>perii0t$a1l7'inowil^  to  in»,  itt«d  irliM^ 
sel&'detitftH^eri^dMdtbtefliL    tike  qboIb  of  tfal^ 

At  a  .n^ti):^,9f  tb<y  ^.miprican  JJIiB8V)nar7 
Association  in  Boston^  United  Stc^tes,  Mc. 
James  said:  '<l!lie' war  has  ended — thiink 
God 'Mi*  that'f '  iKtld  thB  qnestinnfi  fi;  how  tb 

prodiicfl:  it:  ine  im^gn  ifieeot)  T))tn»!rtt'9rt»iw'ia 
Isrgsr  bxt^nt^uJ^fR.ipesMpc^:  t9^|l  ip.,joaaQ^ 
upon  tluit  qjaegtjqh  yei^^firQ^  con  w^ed  to-day 

**  The  officei;8  this  society  are  endeavouring 
to  work  out 'that'iblutidn:  '''*rhe/'  ia^  Stoitilg  it 
nob!y  ftn^  be6?i!r«Mlir,i4iiSiiki«^ 
are  doing  it.  ^fii^>ia^;itqbg.1iletediiKKKBi)  and 
the  w<nrk  iA'boiu^^  to  ,J>ft,don^/.it,it>]^ly..y^ 
Christian  jpecyjle,  of  ^i»  J^^^^^  8)^U,  .«p^9|d 
them  in  it  and  fi^Til  the  unportance  of  this 
work  and  carry  iC  out. 

«  What'  M  hhk^Mmiiit^miii^aA'im^ 
we  rely.  ' '  dUf  <>f  th^tid  is^  ini4ti^i9iiii(Uy^. 
Fxeed-ft[en'aBvMre|ktl^«  vwfih  tfpo^m  i^iQst  of 
lato-^ne  whi»hi»,  l^^^h^  ^k^wledganipnt 
even  of  its  enemies — even  of  those  who  think  | 
that  now  it  ought  to  be  ctone  away  wit^— con- 1 
feflsed  td  liavo  been  6f  ^reafc  -i^hportitn^e '  fljid 
valae  in  jxrevioos  tiMcn.  -  It  ii  an  inf tlttttkm 
which  oombiiies  large  resomeefl  oad  wields 


them,  ^d  obXU  to  its  aid  a  laiige  number  of 
individuals*  Very  likely  there  will  be  found 
those  unworthy — those  whose  judgments  are 
nbtto  be  susialtied  tiyrfglitebnsness 
aebflei  >  bvH  ttfi-  the  iirlkolfi^  ih»  •tadhuoitfe  uf'  tfaafe 
ins^utloxkaias  vqqyeetiotiBbij  benefio^^l 
to  a  very  large  and  unexpected  extent.  ,  The 
coloured  people  have  confidence  in  its  officers 
— irust  us/ believe  in  us,  come  to' us,  as  their 
fVtbtid^,  and  'ihey  Itjok'titjon  tts  ia'thdse  "who 
the  atttlibH4^'K>rtli<l  gev««mnttttt-ll>«li6{V 
behalli  (and  ems  io  heitfaeirper^oiml  prpiectooro* 
The  Fre^'lllten's  Bureau  sq  welll^o^tha^ 
I  4o  psit  ptand  hero  in  its  advotjaify*  Jji  i^  ijot 
necessary  to  do  so. 

"  Pass  to  the  schools ;  for  the/l^ur6ati'  Is  16 
come  to  an  end,  and  schools  and  education 
are  tlk^  taiainidiid  j^x^  iiiAati^'W^ktct  we 
niua^^lyto  'db  t&is^wot'Vfii.lhd  9oiith.«  '  Ai^ 
I  aia  pr(>tid  Apw.to  ber  a  Uttl^  perg^nalrpnd 
say  that  from  the  old  city  of  Boston  I.  took'th^ 
first  teachers  that  went  intp  North  Carolina, 
and  eeiiablTshed^ciiooIfitih^e  by  peribilssioii  df 
Ihe^lM^or'GenMt  cMnkittM^  ifi^sutainef 
dtllHi^ ;  land'ithodtt  tefidieM  jiidrnoblyi '  and 
that  beginning.  luMi  gififwik  up.  ii^lq  lohooJa  t(| 
tho^mber  of  i60  to  170,.  with  4<),Oo6  ohij^n 
niider  instruction.  Multitudes  aretible  to  reQ4 
tt/e  Word  of  God  bsi^  'the  newspapers,  wlib 
kn6w  'not  the  Alphabet '  kif  learning  before.' 
Xta  ihat  eatmtfE  4i  sto{^i<  Iti  U 
(noll|ll^nliHdlj^  wiiltjgiyoi  tbe^  p^olpto 
o^a^^f^  iffij^yf^r^i^f  do,iio,if  ^ye;thw« 
Npthinjj^  but  learning  will  make  IJ^em  men. 
The  Emperor  of '  Bussiiei  came'  ne^r'tio  ^ing 
a  -sassinatod  the  other  day ;  a  pedddiit  saved 
lira  ISf%;  a)id  ih^Ekpei^i'Ici'^d^hlitia'il^le- 
mAni  '  That  kf.tiiightiiMnivUifl^.ffbeDPffwit^ 
^PSte^f  with  bKI  jhe.  ;^raf^e^i()ifi»  pi>  ^  fa9bl^*> 
rqai^y  tl}.Qy  aijil^pribpdjnvwiy  thonpapd  dollars, 
Mo^o;^  would, not  znakp  him  a  nobleman; 
iie  nee(&  sWetnfhg'mor^';  kili  kt)  the  £ih]^roi^ 

bdot^atidk'^  >  Sc)  luftdevgiiinAs]  nthat .  iflftucaiioft 
tinake^  a^  mmt  ^  in  w^v^  te  these  rc^- 
doeiqed  sei^-rlili^^siB  fd^yos  comjj!i||^  i»p  iato 
^eemenj  and  the  whites  as  well  catch  the 
inspiration  froin'theni,  an&  ris^  with  tlieni  into 
ahi^fer  lffb;  '''  '       '  '  '  -  ' 

Th^  Mhbolii  are-oohiixiir  t<KR«  into  a  system 
of  planebation  sdioolsy        again  it  wma  nqr 
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good  fortuno  to  be  tho  pioneer  in  Uiat  matter. 
I  took  one  of  the  most  excellent  ladies  handed 
over  to  me  by  yoor  president;  I  started  oat  to 
superintend  and  organise  a  labour  system^  and 
did  BO  successfully.  I  earned  two  teachers 
one  of  this  Society  and  one  of  the  National 
Freed-mi9n*s  Association.  The  schools  have 
beon  established  with  the  greatest  suocess; 
and  by  day  and  night,  old  men,  young  men, 
women  and  children,  with  their  spelling-books 
and  TestamentSi  are  going  forward  up  the 
steeps  of  science  find  of  knowledge^  How  they 
oi\ioy  itj  hpw  tU<^  delight  iu  it,  you  can  have 
nu,conception;  and  all  this  goes  on  as  har- 
moniously and  as  pleasantly  as  a  summer 
inomtugy  a^d  tliera  is  not  a  breath  of  discon- 
tent m  oujT  plantation  of  the  xieigjiiboHnQg 
ones  wl?JWi3  Noj;thjam  people  hdve  gimo^ 
wthing  whatBOov<4r. 

"  l>t  I  think  I  soeincredaUty  oa  your  fkc9S 
because  you  have  seen  in  the  p^pe^s  that  yotif 
old  friend  has  tuiped  negro  catcher,  and  ha4 
p^iased  negroes*'  J^ev^er  in  my  life  ^avoi  X  Ifud 
the  weight  of  a  finger  pf  v^ilc^^  uppn  tb^ 
negroes  of  North  Carolina  or  ai^ywhei^erels^ 
whatever  new^papcrii  may  say,  or  d&oial  r^ 
ports  may  aver.  Never  have  I  oven  lettered 
an  angry  or  harah  word  to  a  coloured  person, 
but  through  the,fi.v«  years  of  my  yiteroourse 
with  them  in  North  Carolina  have  been  to  them 
likea  IdtlMr  and  A  friend.  I  don't  mean  on 
social  equality  att  a  £athcr  or  friaad,  but  a 
shield,  comfort,  flnppoiTt,.  and  defence^ 

^  It  ifl  objected  a^in  thai:  tboro  is  no  use  in 
dping  anything  aib  the  Boutb,  foeoaose  the 
m^gro  is  ineBp&Ule  of  elevation.  All  the  foots 
show  thatt  this^iftttat  so^  .The>y  arU' capable  of 
eduOSitioix,  t^bcyotmand.donoceiTB'impressions, 
and  are  as  ausoeptibile  of  infloenoe  as  we 
oowelves.  When  evexybody  declared  that 
the  negro  would  act  work,  I  «iid  I  believed  be 
was  snffioiently  human,  that  if  you  treated  him 
well  and  paid  )ujn.  fair  wages,  ho  would  be  just 
as  williiig  to  work  aa  a  white  man.  It  is 
proved  so  now.  Even  their  foes  confess  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  labourers ;  that  they 
receive  impressions  is  equally  plain;  that  they 
are  good  £ghters  is  abundantly  proved.  I 
liAve  conversed  with  southern  cffioers  who 
have  Biet  th^,  and  felt  their  steel  on.  the 
bai^tleMd.  Whm  have  they  disappointed  ns? 


Did  you  ever  know  of  a  race  of  people  being 
brought  out  from  bondage  harder  than  E!gyp- 
tian  bondage  that  had  dexK}rted  themselvec  so 
grandly  ?  And  the  beet  of  it  is,  they  don't 
know  it  themselves  !  In  their  simplioity  they 
are  unaware  that  they  have  done  anything 
great.  I  am  astonished  and  delighted  when 
I  see  tho  dignity  with  which  they  aooept  their 
new  situation — ^with  which  they  come  up  into 
it  and  perform  its  duties.  It  is  wonderful. 
I  see  in  it  the  hand  of  God  and  the  power  of 
his  goodness  and  grace.  I  have  heard  the 
songs  they  sing,  and  the  prayers  they  have 
been  uttering  these  many  years.  They  have 
come  up  into  this  new  state  npon  a  religious 
plaitform,  and  in  eonneotiott  with  rt^gious 
viewSi  and  they  accept  it  as  a  falfihnent  of 
their  prayers,  and  a  blesslag  direoUy  fpom 
God.  How  touching  are  some  of  ihe  refirains 
of  the  songs  they  sing  now  which  tMcf^  used 
to  sing-  in  slavery,  but  still  repeat  with  new 
fMi&g.   One  is, 

Th«  wMitsir  will  soon  be  crrtt^ 

'  -  (Tbewititer  will  soon  be -ovttr. 
The  winter  wilLsooniieovflr, 
-  Children,  ^ea,  my  Lord. 
That  is  the  whola:  and  they  bcpathe  it 
out  again  and  agnin;  bnt  Oh  !  th«t  winter, 
that  was  6oon  to  be  over  in  theooming  spring, 
connoted  with  jtike  dreed  they  have  for  the 
frost, and  the  snow,  and  MiQciat^Jwith  their 
terriblp  tnajs,  has  a  meaning  you  don't  know 
unless  you  know  them  intiaiately.  They  are 
grateful  for  this  ,  blessing  and'  this  boon.  I 
said  to  them  *  what  shall  I  tell  them  about 
you  ?  '  *  Kxpross  to  tlicm  our  thanks  for  this 
great  delivery.  Teil  them  wj  bless  the  Yan- 
kees  and  shall  always  hU$s  them  lor  what 
they  have  douo  Ibr  us.  And,  Cairtain,  while 
you  are  gone,  your  work  will  go  on  just  the 
same.  Wo*  11  take  care  of  your  interest — be 
sure  of  that.' 

"  rr  I  were  to  qpeak  of  the  anologiee  in 
faveur  of  this  mode  of  working  out  the  problem, 
I  should  say  it  was  tho  Divine  method  seen  in 
history  to  found  a  new  and  sttpenor  ^viliza- 
tion.  God  brought  Abraham  out  of  Chaldea, 
and  sent  him  among  tho  childreai  of  Heth, 
that  he  might,  as  a  living  man,  breatiie  new  im- 
pulses.  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  were 
educated  in  £gyp<t,  and  then  carried  cot  into 
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mc^v  lead  to  4o  Hhernme  woric.  The  Fil. 
griras  wez«i>repwci4ibjf  pmeoatioa«id  tnuned 
hy  PnmdoxuMy  o«vno  bere  acnil  maJro  N&vr 
Engtmn4  and  Aiiierio«i  wbaJk  tt  la. 

This  Titfowwi  of  ideft0  ma^t'be  oaosed  by 
iho  men  and  women  in  -wbose  mind*  those 
idoM  are  impersoiiaM.  An  idea  is  a  wry 
good  things  hat  we  mnst  luwe  men  wlio  can 
live  it  onty  and  impneea  il  upon  Booietf  ,  before 
it  can  become  tiie  living  thing  it  ought  to  be 
to  inAaeBcesocte47.**-*^W. 

THE  C0L0I7RED  RAjPE. 

Oor  anc^etoTB  came  to  Una  canatiy  bj  com- 
pulsion, they  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ; 
had  they  been  consulted  probably  we  should 
to-djiy  be  €R\}oyii^  the  jUberty  of  barbariBm, 
happy  in  our  iguorance  of  civilization  and  all 
its  UaeoingB.  (?>-'Haye  you,  proud  descen- 
dants of  white  barbaziam,  demonstrated  that 
civilization  ia  a  bleeouig?  Are  the  Indians 
better  men  to-day,  than  when  your  anoeators 
plauted  their-  infant  cOlooiea  apoa  this  soil  ? 
Arc  they  .more  honesty  more  hnmai:^),  more 
upright  i\0W|'ih«ax  then?  .  . 

The  degraded  beings  yo;i  say  we  are,  you 
are  fesponsiUe  for;  for,  had  yon  pmsu^  a 
different  ooorse  towards  us,  we  should  hare 
be^  a  difiersDt  class  of  peopla  Ton  first 
robbed  us  •  of  our  liberty }  cmd,  to  make  yonr 
possession  certain,  stole  frpm  us  the  key  of 
knowledge^  droive  us  into  the  fields,  and  yoked 
UB  with  ycur  beacta  of  burden. 

We  are  here^  fibroed  here  by  your  ancestors 
(ouivtoo,  lor  that  matter),  and  here  we  intend 
to  stay.  You  havie  mo  right  to  order  us  away, 
for  wo  ana  as  much  native  as  lany  of  you.  You 
took  the  soil  forcibly  from  ita  original  posses- 
Bors,  sealing  yonr  .bends  .m  ttaeir  blood;  oni' 
labor  has  developed  yoor  reaoaroce,  oor  sweat 
watered  your  fidds,  our  blood  cemented  the 
fabric  of  yonr  institutions,  our  wi\mgs^  Oalled 
down  upon  your  lieads'  the^  vengeance*  of  an 
iuj ared  God^  We  have  been  liere  so (kog  tdiat 
we  have  not' the  remotest  idea  «)fj  leaving  this 
land  to  go  ^baok  to  Afisca^  nor  toiMxe  bogs  and 
fins  ofBtiropa.  The  beet  bleed  of  ,  the  land 
flows  in  our  reins  {  for  we  hare  inherited  from 
your  fathers' (ear  anoeetoM)  the  Sftoke  bloody 
the  same  name^  the  samie  .pvoud  ambition, 
the  aamo  fond  hope,  the  same  ^deas,:  the  same 


vain-gk>iaoas  preeumption  that  you  have. 
We  were  here  when  the  war-whoop  of  the 
Native  startled  yon  at  the  midnight  hour, 
and  shared  alike  yonr  danger  and  fears ;  we 
were  here  when  yon  took  up  arms  to  sever 
the  bonds  which  bound  yon  to  yonr  mother  (R) 
country ;  and  our  blood  was  first  spilled  npon 
the  alter  of  liberty.  We  saw  the  birth  of  the 
Republic,  and,  though  cheated  of  onr  inheri- 
tance, still  lived  with  you  and  loved  you :  yon 
made  ns  the  orphan  child  of  the  BepubHc, 
and  fet^o^  us  to  endure  toU  and  privation, 
heaped  odrom  motmtaias  highn^Mm  as,  simply 
because  we  were  weak  and  yon  were  strong. 
We  have  marched  along  dowh  the  pathway  of 
time  with  yon,  watching  the  growth  of  iiiis 
mcighty  nation,  tiii«  great  BispubHo  whose 
foundation  was  eemented  by  euf  blood  as  weH 
as  yours.  We  have  been  year  "friendfi  against 
sdl  fbest  the  wily  Indians,  the  haughty 
British,  the  treacherous  rebel,  aHke  found  us 
the  friend  of  the  American  Government,  and 
tr^ted  tts  with  the  tomesevoritythey  treated 
yoh.  We  were  trith  you  in  y6uir  infhntty,  in 
your  yotith  •  We  ate  wfth  you  still,  and  stfill 
we  shall  be  with  you  at  the  crack  of  doom. — 
Cintiimati  Cdl&wred  CUizdn. 


To  th0  Bdiior  of  iho  <•  J^esd-M^" 
aur,<— 1  Intve  good  reaaon  to  believixkg  that 
the  government  will  do  tiieirpartinthe^work 
of  Jamatoa's  regenetoation,  and  I  doubt  not  the 
Oommittee  of  the  Freed-Men^s  Aid  Society 
will  dotheirt.  I  write  now  to  makw  a  sug- 
gestion which  doed  not  aflbet  the  aoden '  of 
either.  Peivooal  christian  efibrt  on  .behalf  of 
the  Freed^en  of  Jamaica  is  as  mneh  needed 
as  money  contribotietts*  The  settlement  of 
men  of  large  hearts  and  ridlled  hand  andbrmn 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  ignorant  and  easily  led  ne^ 
groce  of  man  J  parts  of  the  island,  would  afford 
one  of  the  best  gnavantees  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  ordor.  A  band  of  sneh,  however 
small,  would  fovm  a  break*w»ter  m  ca«e  of 
any  fireah  rising  of  the  storms  of  human  pas^ 
sk>n.  Are  there  any  medioal  men  among  the 
readers '  of  your  Magariae  wiAing  to  go  aa 
lay  missiOttaries  (irtdth  the  heroism,  if  net  the 
pecuniary  MKvifice  of  Orw  Loddiartof  Ghineso 
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fame)  and  help  to  form  a  nnoleos  aroand 
which  sach  banda  might  gather  P  The  ont- 
017  for  medical  men  in  the  island  has  been 
load  for  years,  and  no  wonder  t  Manohioneal 
district,  for  instance,  isdestitnteb  Dr.  Mijor^ 
firom  the  ndghboariiood  of  Bath^  visits  the 
place  ocoasionallji  but  thirty  miles  where 
there  are  no  public  conveyances  cannot  be 
traversed  without  considerable  expense.  The 
nearest  practitioner  on  the  other  side.  Dr. 
Clarke,  lives  (or  did  live)  at  Port  Antonio, 
twenty.five  miles  off.  Dr.  Crowdy  (who  was 
located  for  some  months  at  Golden  Grove, 
about  nine  miles  from  Manchioneal)  has  left 
for  England.  Can  no  volnnteers  be  found, 
think  yon  P  By  all  means,  if  you  can,  place 
me  in  oommnnioation  with  some  medical  men 
who  are  willing  to  emigrate  and  upon  whom 
the  mantle  of  the  good  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  fallen. 

Tours,  Ac,  Alfred  Bourns. 
Brixton,  May  18th,  1866. 


PEOSBCUTION  OF  BX-GOVEENOE  EYEE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Jamaica  Committee 
has  forwarded  to  us  the  following  copies  of 
letters  which  have  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Gordon  by  a  member  of  the  Committee : —  - 
«  Aegenf  s  Park,  July  2,  186a 

"  My  dear  Sir, — ^The  published  resolutions 
of  the  Jamaica  Committee,  respecting  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  Mr.  Eyre,  and  Mr.  C. 
Buxton's  letter  deprecating  such  a  course, 
appear  to  me  to  require  some  notice  from 
myself  as  the  person  most  interested  in  this 
grave  matter.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  kind 
inends  who  manifest  such  sincere  sympathy 
for  me  in  my  deep  affliction,  and  who  seek  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  my  dear  husband. 
In  any  other  circumstances  I  should  desire  to 
be  guided  by  their  counsel ;  but  in  the  present 
case  I  solicit  permission  to  give  utterance  to 
my  own  feelings,  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
disregarded. 

shrink  from  the  step  suggested.  My 
martyred  husband,  shaping  his  course  in 
public  and  in  private  life  by  his  (christian 
profession,  died,  forgiving  his  enemies.  My 
earnest  desire  is  to  follow  his  example ;  and  I 
feel  that  in  doing  this  I  am  only  acting  in 


harmony  vrith  the  sentimeiito  he  expressed  in 
his  last  letter  to  me  and  with  t^  precepts  of  thd 
Divine  Master  whose  iaithftil  servant  he  was. 

« While  yieldiiig  Up  my  heart  in  gratitodd 
for  the  gAoe  which  has  been  vouchsafed  tome, 
and  Which  alone  has  sustained  me  under  this 
grieyotis  Motion,  I  leave  Mr.  Eyre  and  those 
who  have  aided  him  in  his  <)mel  piroceediligB 
in  the  hands  of  *  Him  who  judgeth  righteously. 

« Begging  you  to  make  such  use  of  tiiis 
letter  as  you  may  judge  best,  I  am,  my  dear 
sir,  yours  very  sincerely.  M.  Gordon. 
*<  L.  A.  ChamerovxoW,  Esq.'^ 

«40,  Avenue  Eoad,  July  14, 1866. 
My  dear  Sir,— If  my  letter  to  yon  of  the 
2nd  has  placed  the  Jamaica  Committee  in  any 
embarrassment,  I  shall  regret  the  oizoumtanoe. 
My  object  in  writing  to  you  was  to  give  my 
reasons  for  not  becoming  the  prosecutor  in 
this  case,  and  I  feel  that  to  that  resolution  I 
must  adhere.  If,  however,  the  Jamaica  Com- 
mittee consider  it  advisable,  on  the^gprounds  of 
the  public  interests  and  public  justice,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  the  future  security 
of  the  black  race,  to  take  proceedings  for  the 
vindication  of  these  great  principles,  so  out- 
raged by  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  coadjutors,  I  do 
not  see  huw  I  can  in  any  way  interfere. 

"As  many  of  my  friends  are  under  the 
impression  that  I  intend  to  prosecute  Mr. 
Eyre,  are  pained  that  I  should  have  such  and 
thoughts,  I  think  it  desirable  that  this  letter 
and  my  former  one  should  be  published.  With 
every  sentiment  of  g^titude,  I  am,  my  dear 
sir,  yours  very  sincerely,  M.  Gordon. 
*«L.  A.  Chamerovzow,  Esq." 

CONTEIBUTIONS  FOB  JULY,  1866. 

Charles  Gregory,  Esq  £5   0  0 

Mr.  Glaiier,  Bombay    50   0  0 

Mr.EichardBligh,Bath   20  0  0 

Jas.  AnsUe,  Esq.  LL.B  10  0 

John  P.  Thomsflson,  Esq  5   0  0 

Eev.  T.  J.  Falding,  DD.,  Masboro'  13   5  3 

M.  W.  '  0   5  0 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holcombe   0  10  6 

"  C.  F."  0  10  0 

A  Friend  (Stamps)  0   2  6 

Eev.  J.  Pratten,  Guildford,  N'thampton  10  0 


Printed  by  Arliss  Andrews,  of  No.  7,  Duke  Street,  Bloomsbnxy,  W.C.,  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
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JAMAICA. 

BY  CHABLES  PLUMMEB,  ESQ.,  OF  ST.  ELIZABETH,  JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  island:  then  the  question  naturally 
arises,  why  is  she  not  prosperous  as  she  was  in  times  gone  by  ?  She  was  once 
called  the  "  brightest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  England."  Wherefore  has  she 
lost  her  brilliancy  ?  Why  is  she  not  still  the  queen  of  the  Antilles  ?  Why  is 
she  sinking  day  by  day  into  nothingness?  Time  was  when  the  Jamaica 
planters  made  immense  fortunes  and  peopled  Grosvenor-square ;  they  bought 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  trafficked  in  peerages,  they  played 
fantastic  tricks  until  their  glory  departed.  Now  she  is  poor  and  beggarly.  Is 
it  because  she  is  less  beautiful  or  fertile  ?  No  I  Celebrated  as  Italy  is  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  it  cannot  boast  of  that  variety  in  detail  and  those  grand 
features  which  are  to  be  found  in  Jamaica.  It  is  said,  Jamaica  has  scenes 
surpassing  fable,"  and  which  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who  has  been  through 
the  island.  It  exhibits  a  combination  of  scenery  embracing  the  sublime,  the 
romantic,  the  serene. 

The  climate  is  also  healthy ;  much  misconception  prevails  in  England  as  to 
its  salubrity ;  what  is  known  of  the  heat  of  the  East  Indies  has  been  erroneously 
applied  to  the  West.  In  Jamaica  the  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
year  is  from  65^  to  90°  Fahr.  in  the  hottest  plains,  while  in  the  mountains,  in 
proportion  to  elevation,  of  from  40°  to  70°.  The  island  has  almost  constantly 
the  advantage  of  a  sea  breeze,  which  tempers  the  heat  by  day,  and  of  the  land 
wind,  which  refreshes  by  night.  There  are  some  of  the  mountain  districts 
which  are  said  to  enjoy  the  healthiest  climato  in  the  world,  and  offer  a  welcome 
home  to  persons  in  whom,  from  hereditary  or  other  causes,  there  exists  a 
tendency  to  scrofulous  disease  and  pulmonary  consumption. 

The  soil  is  generally  deep  and  fertile,  and  in  many  instances  this  island 
exceeds  all  the  others  in  vegetable  riches. 

The  population  is  of  a  mixed  race,  white  and  coloured :  the  coloured  race 
preponderates  and  is  the  labouring  class,  the  white  the  governing.  The  governing 
class,  who  are  still  infected  with  all  the  old  notions  and  distinctions  between 
•  master  and  slave,  still  expect  the  same  subserviency  and  obedience  from  the 
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freed-men  as  they  did  when  the  system  of  slavery  prevailed;  they  still 
endeavour  to  exercise  the  selfsame  domineering  influence,  and  are  chagrined 
and  cut  up  where  it  is  not  generally  accorded  them ;  they  refuse  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  mass,  and  in  some  instances  disbelieve  in  the  ability  of  the 
coloured  race  for  improvement  and  cultivation.  The  reverend  gentleman  who 
lately  described  them  as  petted  panthers  once  declared  that  he  believed  that  the 
"  negro  had  no  soul yet  this  gentleman,  who  was  sent  to  Jamaica  to  care  for 
the  souls  of  the  coloured  people,  honestly  receives  his  pay  for  doing  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  an  impossibility.  The  planters  generally  are  no  friends  of  the 
people ;  they  abuse  the  negro  as  stupid  and  ignorant  and  yet  they  discourage 
schools,  for  they  would  rather  the  children  should  labour  on  their  plantations  than 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  school  to  be  taught  the  way  in  which  they  sliould 
go.  A  schoolmaster  is  an  eyesore  to  many  of  our  Jamaica  nabobs.  The  courts 
of  Petty  Sessions  can  tell  many  a  tale ;  disputes  arise  between  the  planters  and 
the  labourers ;  magistrates  are  the  judges  generally ;  they  are  nearly  always 
planters,  and  the  poor  labourer  finds  but  little  justice.  If  the  coloured  man 
tries  to  improve  his  condition  by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  economy,  and  lifts  his 
head  above  his  fellow  labourers,  he  is  put  down  at  once  as  an  ambitious  negro 
and  ought  to  be  crushed.  By  the  thoughtless  remarks  of  a  Gustos  a  toll-gate  was 
once  broken  down  by  the  people,  but  no  bloodshed  followed  that  riot,  because 
men  in  position  connived  at  it.  By  the  wrong  doing  of  another  Gustos,  sup- 
ported by  a  weak  Governor,  a  riot  took  place ;  the  people  are  shot  dovm,  and 
when  they  retaliated  civil  law  was  suspended  and  martial  law,  with  its  thirty 
days'  horrors  and  barbarities,  was  substituted.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  and  opportune  protest  of  a  portion  of  the  English  public,  which  promptly 
put  a  stop  to  the  bloody  career  of  Mr.  ex-Govemor  Eyre  and  his  subordinates, 
the  island  would  have  been  depopulated,  and  every  intelligent  coloured  man 
would  have  been  destroyed  who  had  the  temerity  to  stand  between  the  white 
tyrants  and  the  oppressed  blacks. 

The  government  avowed  that  sedition  was  rife  throughout  the  island.  The 
Gustos  of  St.  Elizabeth,  a  gentleman  of  authority  and  pogition  in  Jamaica, 
informed  Mr.  Eyre  that  his  parish  was  disaffected ;  he  sought  for  and  got  a 
vessel  of  war  stationed  at  the  Port  of  Black  Kiver.  But  while  he  was  trembling 
from  fear  and  quaking  under  the  sting  of  an  evil  conscience,  the  people,  instead 
of  planning  a  wicked  rebellion,  were  busily  engaged  in  their  usual  quiet 
avocations,  and  were  organizing  a  more  sensible  atid  legal  affair  in  the  shape  of 
a  co-operative  association,  and  although  Mr.  Salmon  tried  his  utmost  to  crush 
the  scheme  in  the  bud  and  to  bring  the  coloured  movers  of  it  to  the  gallows, 
during  the  very  height  of  martial  law,  by  false  accusations,  yet,  nothing 
daunted,  the  promoters  established  the  association,  the  people  took  off  their 
crops  and  have  sent  a  sample  cargo,  along  with  a  deputation  of  three  of  their 
jepresentative  men,  to  assure  the  British  people  that  while  they  were  wrongly 
accused  of  conspiracy  they  were  legally  pursuing  a  different  coutbc^  to  show  by 
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deeds,  not  words  only,  that  they  are  a  misrepresented  and  maligned  people, 

A  gallant  colonel  wrote  Mr.  Eyre,  which  letter  was  made  evidence,  that 
"  he  saw  in  the  face  of  every  negro  he  met  the  expression  that  he  would  cut 
every  white  man's  throat ; "  and  not  many  weeks  after  that  letter  was  penned 
to  Governor  Eyre,  that  gallant  and  farseeing  officer  got  stuck  in  the  mud  while 
travelling  (with  his  family,  I  believe)  and  there  was  no  help  to  be  got  but  from 
those  very  negroes  in  whose  face  he  saw  "  treason,  stratagem  and  spoil,"  and 
who  joyfully  rescued  him  and  his  carriage  from  the  dilemma  he  was  in  and  sent 
hira  on  his  way  rejoicing,  That  the  bulk  of  the  Jamaica  people  are  prone  to 
sedition  or  that  they  are  of  a  rebellious  nature  I  positively  deny ;  they  are  a 
forgiving  and  a  forbearing  people.  In  a  great  many  instances  which  came 
under  the  writer's  observation  during  the  height  of  martial  law  in  Jamaica,  the 
negroes  volunteered  their  services  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their 
terrified  white  employers. 

They  have  not  sent  a  deputation  to  seek  redress  for  injuries  done ;  they  do 
not  cry  (tut  for  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  those  who  revelled  in  the  blood  of 
their  friends  and  their  race ;  they  would  rather  leave  vengeance  to  God,  to 
whom  it  belongeth.  They  prefer,  now  that  English  people  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  their  welfare,  to  prove  that  they  can  and  will  labour,  that  they  are 
ready  to  apply  themselves  to  increased  industry,  to  help  themselves  and  their 
children  and  not  to  depend  on  the  government  to  help  them,  a  government  that, 
if  it  was  not  oppressive,  was  either  really  and  truly  neglectful,  or  incapable. 

The  bulk  of  the  produce  exported  from  Jamaica  is  raised  by  the  small 
settlers ;  it  is  bought  from  them  by  the  traders  and  others,  who  ship  the  same 
as  if  they  were  the  growers  and  not  the  people.  The  trader  gets  rich  by  the 
labours  of  the  working  man,  and  does  he  spend  his  means  among  them  ?  does 
he  try  to  ameliorate  their  condition  or  to  improve  the  island  ?  No  I  he  goes 
into  another  country  and  spends  his  money.  Would  England  be  better  off  than 
Jamaica  to-day  were  every  man  to  drain  her  of  her  wealth  and  take  it  to  another 
country  to  spend  it  ?  The  system  is  an  exhaustive  one,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  Jamaica  cannot  prosper.  Those  in  power  and  with  means  will  not  improve 
the  island  or  the  condition  of  the  peofde,  because  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
the  island  their  home.  The  system  of  doing  good  appears  to  be  this : — We 
support  a  good  many  churches,  established  and  nonconformists,  we  pay  the 
ministers  to  look  after  the  people  ;  it  is  their  province,  not  ours.  And  I  feel 
thankful  to  say  that  Jamaica  can  boast  of  some  exemplary  ministers  of  Christ, 
hardworking  self-denying  men,  who  practically  follow  the  footsteps  of  their 
master,  "  going  about  and  doing  good but  the  greatest  drawback  to  them  is 
the  evil  influences  of  the  upper  class,  who,  by  their  mode  of  living  and  bad 
example,  almost  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

The  late  legislators  of  Jamaica  were  always  devising  plans  and  schemes  of 
torture  and  punishment.  The  aim  of  legislation  was  not  preventive  but  puni- 
tive.    They  would  readily  grant  thousands  of  pounds  for  prisons,  while  they 
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would  waste  weeks  together  discussing  whether  they  would  grant  £50  or  £100 
to  any  one  for  educational  purposes. 


JAMAICA :  A  RETKOSPECT. 

The  resistance  of  the  planters  of  Jamaica  to  Christian  civilization  in  every 
form  seems  to  have  been  more  persistent  and  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  than 
that  which  has  been  encountered  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
Shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  British,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1C55, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  inviting  the  people  of  New  England,  "  driven  from 
the  land  of  their  nativity  into  that  desert  and  barren  wilderness,  for  conscience 
sake,  to  remove  to  Jamaica  as  to  a  land  of  plenty,  in  order  to  enlighten  those 
parts."  A  similar  proposition  was  made  to  the  people  of  New  Haven ;  land 
was  offered  to  settlers  at  a  penny  an  acre,  and  six  ships  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  persons  willing  to  become  settlers ;  the  assurance  was  given  of 
adequate  naval  and  military  protection.  If  this  design  had  been  fully  accom- 
plished, Kingston  would  have  taken  the  place  of  Boston  and  Spanish  Town 
might  have  had  the  prominence  of  New  Haven.  Under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
Jamaica,  however,  became  rather  a  penal  settlement  for  those  who  suffered  for 
conscience  sake  than  a  paradise  of  plenty.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  Ejected  ministers  were  in  turn  banished  to  the  island,  and  some  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France  went  to  it  as  a  place  of  exile.  Their  influence  lias  not 
been  altogether  lost;  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  Jamaica  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Woolmer,  a  French  Protestant  refugee. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Jamaica  planters  no  active  evangelizing 
efforts  have  been  regarded  with  favour.  The  Church  of  England,  so  long  as  it 
kept  to  the  formal  observance  of  its  ritual,  without  attempting  to  instruct  the 
servile  population,  gave  no  particular  offence. 

The  Mob  AVIANS  commenced  a  mission  in  Jamaica  in  1754.  Two  brothers, 
William  Foster  and  Joseph  Foster  Barham,  the  owners  of  large  estates  in  the 
island,  being  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  a  Moravian  minister  in  London, 
were  anxious  that  their  slaves  should  receive  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction. 
They  offered  to  provide  accommodation  for  a  missionary  on  their  own  property, 
and  assigned  900  acres  for  a  mission  called  Carmel.  The  Brethren  who  went 
out  accommodated  themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the  peculiar  institution  of 
slavery ;  they  even  became  slaveowners  themselves.  Within  certain  limits  the 
Jamaica  proprietors  were  willing  that  the  missionaries  should  exert  their 
influence.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  Mor- 
avian negro  (i.  e.  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  Brethren's  church)  was  worth 
considerably  more  in  the  market  than  an  ordinary  one.  Under  these  restric- 
tions the  brethren  found  they  could  not  fulfil  their  mission.  Practically  it  was 
a  failure.  Mr.  Schlegel,  in  a  letter  of  March,  1769,  says — "I  have  all  my  life 
been  accustomed  to  suit  myself  to  persons  and  circumstances,  but  I  hare  had  to 
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learn  this  lesson  afresh  since  I  came  to  Jamaica ;  here  one  must  give  way  to 
everybody  and  submit  to  everything."  The  missionaries  were  in  danger  of 
becoming  themselves  enslaved.  Gradually  they  assumed  a  bolder  and  more 
consistent  course,  and  incurred,  in  consequence,  the  bitter  reproach  and  violent 
hostility  of  the  plantocracy.  It  was  only  in  the  midst  of  trial,  privation,  and 
severe  opposition  that  their  useful  institutions  were  established.  They  have 
been  anxious  throughout  to  give  the  people  sound  education  and  to  occupy 
neglected  districts.  One  of  them  writes — "The  wihool ' &t  Aberdeen  hos  just 
been  opened.  It  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  north  of  New  Eden,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  district  which  is  peopled  by  a  number  of 
settlers,  who,  having  left  the  sugar  estates,  have  removed  to  this  retired  spot, 
where  there  is  neither  church  nor  school  within  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Though 
so  distant,  a  few  are  members  of  our  congregation  at  New  Eden,  and  attend 
pretty  regularly.  It  was  at  their  earnest  solicitations  that  our  attention  was 
directed  to  this  locality,  and  we  made  them  a  promise  that  if  they  would  build 
a  school-house  we  should  supply  them  with  a  teacher.  Upon  this  they  made 
every  exertion ;  but,  not  being  supported  by  their  neighbours,  who  appear  a 
very  godless  and  careless  people,  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  moreHhan  put 
up  the  frame  and  cover  the  roof  with  thatch.  This,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  open  the  school  a  few  weeks  ago." 

The  history  of  the  Wbslkyan  Mbthodist  Mission  in  Jamaica  is  worth 
studying.  Dr.  Coke  arrived  in  Kingston  on  the  19th  of  January,  1789,  and 
hired  a  large  concert  room  for  religious  services.  A  violent  assault  was  made 
upon  him  and  his  life  was  in  constant  jeopardy.  On  his  return  to  England 
William  Hammett  was  sent  out  as  a  missionary,  and  formed  a  society  of  eight 
persons.  William  Habbis,  a  free  black  man  from  America,  also  devoted 
himself  to  the  work.  The  first  Methodist  chapel  at  Kingston  was  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  at  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  as  a  nuisance,  in  1790,  "  for 
preaching  doctrines  injurious  to  the  general  peace  and  quiet  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town."  Intolerant  acts  were  passed  in  succession  by  the  Assembly  for 
the  suppression  of  religious  teaching.  They  were  disallowed  by  the  Imperial 
legislature,  but  their  temporary  operation  was  sufficient  for  the  persecuting 
object  of  the  planters.  When  one  enactment  was  vetoed  in  England  they 
framed  another  equally  intolerant.  For  a  minister  to  hold  a  meeting  in  his  own 
house,  for  prayer  with  the  negroes,  was  an  oflfence  punishable  with  fine  or 
imprisonment,  and  if  repeated,  the  magistrate  could  inflict  any  punishment  at 
his  discretion,  "not  extending  to  life."  "Unauthorized  ministers"  were  to  be 
treated  as  "  rogues  and  vagabonds."  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  Morant 
Bay,  the  scene  of  the  recent  outbreak,  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  efforts  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  were  most  frustrated  by  the  planters. 
The  "  affectionate  people  of  Morant  Bay,"  we  are  told,  "  paid  every  possible 
attention  "  to  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  Methodist  minister  from  England, 
"exhorted  the  people,  through  the  iron  grating,  to  hold  fast  their  faith." 
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"Although  the  little  flock,"  says  Mr.  Duncan,  " continued  stedfast,  yet  the j 
were  all  the  while  destitute  of  the  ordinances  of  God.  No  minister  was  allowed 
to  teach  them  the  way  of  righteousness  ;  and  from  what  they  had  already  ex- 
perienced, they  were  afraid  to  meet  together  for  the  more  private  means  of 
grace ;  all  that  they  could  do  was  to  retire  to  the  shady  banks  of  a  neighbouring 
river  in  little  companies,  and  there,  concealed  from  the  view  of  their  adversaries, 
they  poured  out  their  souls  to  God  in  prayer." 

No  public  worship  of  any  sort  was  permitted  between  Kingston  and  Port 
Antonio,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  Mr.  Campbell,  having  no  prospect 
before  him  but  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  escaped  from  the  island,  and 
arrived  in  London  Nov.  22,  1803.  The  chapel  at  Morant  Bay  was  shut  up 
between  eight  and  nine  years.  Systematic  annoyance  and  injury  of  every  kind 
was  continued  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  mission. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Jamaica  Commission,  evidence  is  given  to  show 
the  evils  arising  from  native  congregations  under  the  care  of  incompetent  and 
unsuitable  teachers.  A  remarkable  statement  in  the  narrative  of  the  Wesleyan 
mission  explains  the  origin  of  such  congregations.  In  reference  to  an  ordinance 
passed  15th  J une,  1807,  against  preaching  at  Kingston,  the  writer  says — "  this 
law  increased  the  evils  which  it  professed  to  deprecate  and  to  remedy.  Its 
restrictions  amounted  almost  to  a  total  prohibition  of  the  slaves  being  religiously 
instructed  by  persons  who  were  competent  to  that  work.  Hence  many  took  to 
themselves  liberty  which  was  denied  them  by  the  Common  Council,  and  attended 
to  doctrines  very  different,  both  in  their  natm'e  and  effects,  from  those  taught 
by  the  missionaries.  Many  of  them  practised  a  rude  mixture  of  Christianity 
and  Paganism,  and  wild  extravagancies  became  more  common." 

The  Presbyterians,  both  of  the  secession  and  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland,  followed  the  Methodists  in  the  work  of  Christian  teaching  in  the  colony. 
The  London  MissioNABY  Socikty  sent  out  agents  and  the  American  missionaries 
came  into  the  field.  Bishop  Lipscomb,  of  the  established  church,  in  1825 
called  the  attention  of  the  resident  clergy  to  the  state  of  the  slaves,  as  a  sadly 
neglected  but  important  part  of  their  charge ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  en- 
deavoured to  increase  their  number  by  men  of  a  missionary  spirit  from  England. 
The  Chubch  Missionary  Society  sent  out  bold  and  energetic  men.  As  yet 
the  plantations  could  not  be  entered ;  the  Christian  minister,  if  he  went  unin- 
vited, could  only  go  to  be  ejected  as  a  trespasser  or  to  be  apprehended  as  a 
vagabond.  Still  the  Episcopalian  inissionaries  persevered  in  concert  with  their 
nonconformist  brethren.  An  order  of  teachers  was  brought  into  action  by 
Bishop  Lipscomb,  called  Catechists,  who  originated  schools  for  the  education  of 
all  classes.  «Let  us  petition,"  says  the  Jamaica  Courant  of  March  3,  1831, 
"  to  place  our  own  clergy  under  our  own  control  and  that  of  our  representatives 
in  vestry,  even  to  the  expulsion  of  those  missionaries  and  curates  who  are  still 
here,  paid  by  and  under  the  influence  of  our  enemies,  and  who  have  already 
been  detected  in  their  vile  vocation."    The  Baptist  Mission  in  Jamaica  com- 
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menced  in  1814  and  has  rendered  signal  services  in  the  cause  of  eyangelization 
and  religious  freedom ;  it  incurred,  therefore,  in  the  most  marked  degree,  the 
hatred  of  the  vhite  planters.  William.  Knibb,  on  his  arrival  in  the  island  in 
1823,  writing  to  his  mother,  says — "  Slavery  has,  like  a  pestilence,  withered 
almost  every  moral  bloom.  The  slaves  have  temporal  comforts  in  profusion, 
but  their  morals  are  sunk  below  the  brute,  and  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  daily 
endeavours  to  keep  them  in  that  ignorance  to  which  it  has  reduced  them.  When 
contemplating  the  withering  scene  my  heart  sickens,  and  I  feel  ashamed  that  I 
belong  to  a  race  that  can  indulge  in  such  atrocities.'' 

Mr.  Knibb  went  out  in  the  first  instance  as  a  schoolmaster.  The  schoolroom 
he  occupied  was  a  wretched  place  "  built  close  to  a  deep  gully."  "  When  it 
rains,"  he  said,  "this  place  is  at  times  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  in  water,  so 
that  no  school  can  be  held.  The  room  itself  has  no  ceiling  and  is  sheltered 
only  by  three  boards  or  shingles."  **  The  school,"  he  said  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  mission,  "  is  much  reduced  since  my  brother's  death ;  it  is  in  want  of  every- 
thing requisite  for  a  school,  as  almost  all  the  slates,  books,  &c.,  are  either  torn 
or  broken ;  pens,  ink,  penknives,  and  paper  there  are  none  of,  and  how  I  shall 
proceed  I  know  not ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  long  ere  you  send  the  necessary 
supplies."  With  characteristic  energy  Mr.  Knibb  resolved  to  erect  a  proper 
schoolroom.  Pleading  with  his  sister  for  help,  he  says — "Mind,  'tis  universal 
education  ;  I  admit  barbarians,  Greeks,  Jews,  bond  and  free ;  I  teach  them  the 
Bible,  not  the  peculiarities  of  a  sect.  My  dear  Fanny,  do  try  in  your  circle, 
think  of  the  poor  little  girls  who  have  no  one  to  teach  them ;  I  wish  you  could 
see  them ;  then  even  a  stony  heart  must  feel,  much  more  yours." 

Strong  in  frame,  strong  in  mind,  strong  in  will,  stronger  in  heart,  and,  more 
than  all,  strong  in  faith,  Mr.  Knibb  devoted  himself  in  every  way  to  seek  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people.  A  fearful  crisis  was  at  hand : 
the  progress  of  the  cause  of  emancipation  in  England  exasperated  the  Jamaica 
planters  in  the  last  degree ;  desperation  made  them  more  than  ever  cruel.  Mr. 
Knibb,  in  a  letter  dated  Savanna-la-Mar,  April  26,  1830,  gives  the  following 
instance : — "  An  excellent  young  man,  a  deacon  of  my  church  in  this  place,  is 
now  in  chains  for  his  love  of  Jesus.  During  my  sickness  he  and  others,  bond 
and  free,  met  at  my  house  to  pray.  Information  of  this  was  carried  to  the 
magistrates ;  and,  though  I  procured  three  respectable  persons,  neighbours,  in- 
cluding the  head  constable,*  to  prove  on  oath  that  no  noise  was  made  which  the 
informer  had  sworn  to,  the  poor  fellow  was  convicted.  The  magistrate  would 
have  it  that  preaching  and  praying  were  the  same ;  I  tried  to  convince  him  of 
the  difference,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  so  for  offering  a  prayer  to  God,  and 
nothing  more,  this  poor  fellow  is  sentenced  to  receive  twenty  lashes  on  his  bare 
back  and  to  be  worked  in  chains  on  the  roads  for  a  fortnight.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  save  him,  and  so  did  his  owner,  who  told  the  magistrates  that  he  had  hi^ 
permission.  Next  morning  I  .went  to  see  him  flogged,  determined  to  support 
him  as  well  as  I  could,  however  painful  to  my  feelings.    Here  he  was,  a 
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respectable  tradesman,  though  a  slave,  stretched  indecently  on  the  ground,  held 
firmly  by  four  slaves,  two  at  his  hands  and  two  at  his  feet." 

Atrocities  of  this  kind  were  repeated.  The  slaves  were  made  to  believe  that 
the  expected  emancipation  would  be  refused,  and,  in  wild  despair,  they  rose  in 
insurrection.  The  most  persevering  attempt  was  made  by  the  planters  to 
implicate  the  missionaries  in  the  guilt  of  the  outbreak,  but'  without  success. 

Mr.  Burchell,  one  of  the  missionaries,  on  his  return  from  England,  was  arrested 
on  landing,  7th  January,  1832,  and  taken  on  board  Her  Majesty's  frigate.  In 
answer  to  enquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  his  apprehension,  it  was  simply  said — 

it  is  martial  law."  The  most  ferocious  and  savage  spirit  was  manifested  by 
some  of  what  are  called  the  most  respectable  white  inhabitants.  "  They  began 
to  throng  around  me,  hissing,  groaning,  and  gnashing  at  me  with  their  teeth ; 
some  with  water  in  their  mouths  to  spit  upon  me;  some  cried  'Have  his  blood,' 
*  Shoot  him,'  'Hang  him.'"  A  sentinel  paced  his  room  with  drawn  bayonet, 
and  his  wife  was  kept  in  agonising  suspense  as  to  his  fate.  The  treatment  of 
Mr.  Knibb  was  the  same.  The  chapels  were  destroyed  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed,  strangely  called  the  *•  Church  Union,"  to  exterminate  the  missionaries, 
aided  by  unscrupulous  agents  and  a  licentious  press. 

Since  the  time  of  emancipation  the  same  spirit  has  been  evinced  in  the  con- 
tinued attempt  to  reduce  the  freed-men  to  a  state  of  serfdom.  The  evidence 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  shows  that  the  negroes  in  the 
more  neglected  districts  were  possessed  by  the  fear  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  their  freedom.  They  could  obtain  no  redress  for  their  grievances,  and  they 
saw  that  the  advocates  of  their  cause  were  about  to  be  seized.  In  their  blind 
frenzy  they  rose  in  insurrection,  as  in  1831-2.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
but  for  the  timely  expression  of  feeling  in  England,  every  prominent  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  the  negro  in  Jamaica,  however  just  and  moderate,  would  have 
been  struck  down  under  the  shelter  of  martial  law. 

This  brief  review  suggests  many  reflections  for  which  at  present  we  have  no 
space.  The  question  must  naturally  arise — ^how  could  the  white  planters  in 
Jamaica  be  so  regardless  of  right  and  so  blind  to  their  real  interests  ?  We  are 
of  opinion  that  these  fatal  mistakes  have  arisen  to  a  great  extent  from  their 
native  origin  and  defective  training.  They  came  to  the  island  in  the  first 
instance  in  a  subordinate  capacity  and  from  stations  in  life  in  which  they  had 
received  few  educational  advantages ;  they  found "  themselves  unexpectedly  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  in  possession  of  despotic  power,  and  to  retain  their 
ascendancy  they  determined  to  keep  an  increasing  population,  approximating  to 
half  a  million,  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The  consequence 
to  themselves  is  an  ignominious  and  irreparable  downfall. 

It  is  the  extremest  absurdity  to  charge  the  ignorance,  or  what  is  called  the 
"  engrained  profligacy"  of  the  negroes  on  the  peculiarities  of  their  race.  No  op- 
portunity has  been  given  to  them  as  a  people  to  make  a  fair  start  in  intellectual, 
moral,  or  social  improvement. 
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It  has  been  justly  said  that  ^'in  Jamaica  there  are  no  accumulations  of  know- 
ledge ;  each  generation  has  succeeded  to  the  degradation^  to  the  low  moral  and 
mental  habitudes  of  previous  generations."  The  cry  continually  of  Mr.  Knibb 
was  for  schools.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1836,  he  writes — "  Nothing  but  blood, 
murderous  cells,  and  chains !  I  think  nearly  forty  young  and  old  females  pass 
my  door  in  chains  every  morning.  Not  one  school  is  yet  established,  while 
most  abominable  cells  and  treadmills  are  being  erected  all  over  the  island. 
This  to  prepare  the  poor  things  for  freedom  1"  In  1837 — "Men  will  arise  for 
native  agency,  but  education  must  precede  it."  In  1839 — "  I  look  upon  our 
schools  as  the  grand  lever  by  which  we  shall  raise  the  people  in  intelligence. 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  use  made  of  the  present  crisis.  The  abolition  of  slavery  more  clearly 
reveals  the  moral  enormities  it  has  engendered,  and  surely  Egypt  was  not  more 
cursed  in  her  plagues  than  we  are  by  the  settled  filth  and  pollution  of  this 
bottomless  pit  monster.  The  mental  imbecility  is  distressing.  While  there  is 
much — ^very  much  to  cheer,  there  is  a  great  deal,  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  slavery,  deeply  to  mourn  over."  On  his  death  bed  Mr.  Knibb,  turning 
to  his  daughters,  said — "  My  poor  girls,  you  will  soon  be  fatherless ;  live  near 
to  God  by  prayer  and  work  for  him;  no  all  you  can  to  kbbf  up  thb 

SCHOOLS." 

There  is  abundant  ground  for  hope.  We  must  not  suppose  that  all  Jamaica 
is  like  Stony  Gut.  Where  there  is  an  earnest,  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
missionary  there  is  a  well-ordered  population.  The  outbreak  in  Jamaica  did 
not  extend  to  the  region  once  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Knibb.  Excellent  institu- 
tions are  planted  here  and  there,  but  they  need  extension  and  fuller  practical 
development.    The  training  establishment  at  Calabar  is  full  of  promise. 

The  hope  of  Jamaica,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  be  found,  under  the  favour  of 
Providence,  in  the  more  intelligent  freed-men.  They  see  more  clealrly  than 
most  what  their  country  needs — the  Gospel,  schools,  an  enlightened  and  well- 
conducted  periodical  press,  a  healthy  and  improving  Island  literature,  good 
roads,  agricultural  progress  and  sound  commercial  arrangements.  We  must 
help  all — ^white,  black  or  coloured — ^who  will  labour  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
We  must  help  them  systematically,  continuously  and  with  generous  confidence. 
Brighter  days  will  come. — W. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Friend  of  the  Poor. — We  have  pleasure 
in  informing  you  that  it  is  proposed  that  we 
should  hold  a  Bazaar  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  school  houses,  both  in  Jamaica  and 
America.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  or  any  of  our  friends  upon  the  subject. 

Report  of  Mr.  Jones's  labours,  from  his  own 
pen,  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 


^t  gxttis-'^m. 

SEPTEMBER,  1866. 

**  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
United  States,  after  terminating  successfully 
the  severe  struggle  in  which  they  were  so  long 
engaged,  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and 
congratulations  of  this  country,  which  has 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  its  abhorence 
of  an  institution  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of 
justice  and  humanity. — Queen  Victoria. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FREED- 
MEN  OF  AMERICA. 

The  great  work  that  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  eleTation  of  the  freed-man  by 
means  of  patient  Christian  education. 
The  suffering  poor  of  the  South  -will 
for  a  time  look  to  the  Government  for 
food,  and  clothing  most  be  supplied  to 
the  sickly  and  the  aged  by  the  unfailing 
hand  of  christian  beneyolence. 

Many  Southern  men — not  all — will 
shov  themselves  not  slov  to  discern 
the  "  signs  of  the  times."  Mr.  Isaac 
T.  Gibson,  one  of  the  general  Agents 
of  the  Freed-men's  Aid  Conmiission  in 
America,  who  has  prosecuted  most  of 
his  work  in  Missouri,  states  :  "  Whilst 
some  of  the  Southerners  insist  on  the 
colonization  of  the  frecd-men,  and  look 


with  distrust  and  disapprobation  on  the 
erection  of  churches  and  school-houses 
by  them,  or  the  acquiring  of  real  estate 
as  a  token  of  their  permanent  location 
and  prosperity  in  this  country  ;  on  the 
other  hand  we  meet  with  a  class  of  for- 
mer slaveholders,  and  rebels  .  too,  who 
afford  us  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
They  allege  that  as  the  blacks  are  now 
free  they  should  be  educated  and  fitted 
for  the  various  duties  of  life  to  which 
they  are  rapidly  and  surely  ad  vane- 
ing." 

As  to  the  claims  of  these  people  them- 
selves upon  respect  and  charity,  from 
long  personal  observation  and  reliable 
information,  we  are  able  to  present  the 
strongest  case  on  their  behalf.  They 
are  sober,  intelligent  and  industrious. 
Among  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  when 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  other  former  slave  states, 
we  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  intem- 
perance. Mr.  Gibson  affirms  that  of 
the  thousands  of  coloured  people  he 
saw  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas, 
he  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of 
drunkenness.  He  adds  that  he  is  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  say  as  much  for  his 
own  colour.  Surely  such  conduct  en- 
titles the  negro  to  our  confidence  and  our 
aid.  The  grand  necessity  is  education. 
To  aid  America  in  this  great  work  we 
again  appeal  to  our  countrymen.  An 
American  writing  in  the  New  York  Ob^ 
server  objects  to  his  countrymen  coming 
to  this  country  in  order  to  beg  money 
for  the  Southern  blacks.  The  best 
advocates  we  have  had  from  the  United 
States  have  not  begged.  Levi  Coffin, 
Charles  Leigh,  and  Henry  Martyn 
Storrs  did  not  beg.  They  stated  the 
case  of  the  freed  blacks  of  the  South, 
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and  that  was  enough  for  a  British 
heart.  It  was  also  enough  for  British 
intelligence  when  not  blinded  by  preju- 
dice or  dwarfed  by  ignorance. 

The  freed-men  are  struggling  nobly 
to  support  their  families,  but  can  do 
nothing  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses.  Help  must  come  from  the 
North  and  from  abroad,  and  that  at 
once,  or  the  most*  favourable  season  for 
inaugurating  a  system  of  schools  that 
shall  permanently  bless  this  neglected 
people  will  pass  away  never  to  be  re- 
called. The  desire  among  the  freed- 
men  for  schools  is  almost  universal. 
Whenever  a  school  is  opened  it  is  at 
once  thronged  with  scholars.  The 
average  enrolment  of  scholars  in  the 
schools  of  one  district  has  been  nearly 
one  hundred  pupils  to  each  teacher, 
whilst  the  children  are  as  eager  to 
learn  as  the  parents  are  to  place  them 
in  school.  If  the  teachers  continue  to 
conduct  their  work,  of  which  we  have 
no  doubt,  in  that  spirit  of  Christian 
love  and  zeal  which  has  hitherto  cha- 
racterized their  efforts,  we  believe 
they  will  do  much  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony  among  all  sections,  and 
to  bind  up  and  heal  the  angry  wounds 
of  the  nation.  Tbe  Southern  States,  en- 
lightened to  perceive  their  true  interests, 
will  by  and  by  provide  by  law  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  all.  Gen.  Fisk  writes,  "  the 
coloured  people  will  be  educated.  They 
imperatively  demand  it.  The  ball  set 
in  motion  by  the  societies  of  the  North 
cannot  be  stopped.  The  people  of  this 
country  should  cast  their  gifts  into  the 
treasury  with  a  liberal  hand  this  year. 
Push  on  the  columns.  Multiply  schools 
all  over  the  South."  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  seems  to  pervade  all  classes. 


from  little  children  to  adults  of  three- 
score years  and  more.  Now  is  the 
accepted  time  for  labourers  to  enter 
into  this  great  harvest  field.  The  har- 
vest truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  yet  but  few.  Many  of  the  schools  we 
ourselves  have  visited,  and  if  the  friends 
of  education  and  human  progress  could 
behold  the  scenes  we  there  beheld,  a 
copious  stream  of  supply  would  soon 
set  in.  Talk  of  progress  and  success 
in  this  great  mental  and  moral  revolu- 
tion !  Enter  that  school-house :  that 
little  boy — and  we  are  detailing  fact  and 
not  fiction — with  such  bright  black  eyes 
and  eager  face  is  just  entering  his  seventh 
year.  He  can  read  well,  and  has  finished 
what  is  known  as  the  primary  Geogra- 
phy and  Arithmetic.  His  memory  is 
truly  wonderful.  Ask  him  of  Christ's 
teaching,  to  repeat  the  commandments^ 
or  to  tell  you  some  little  stories,  and 
he  will  please  and  astonish  you.  Look  at 
that  fine  noble  face  near  the  head  of  the 
class — note  the  air  with  which  that  boy 
moves ;  observe  his  voice,  and  watch 
his  sparkling  eyes,  as  his  little  hand  is 
raised  to  show  that  he  knows  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  just  asked.  He 
can  scarcely  restrain  his  reply,  but  he 
has  learned  obedience.  He  possesses 
manliness,  mind  and  noble  principles, 
and  will  make  a  man.  So  we  might  lead 
you  from  child  to  child — from  that 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  once  a  slave, 
to  yonder  jet  black  child,  fresh  from 
the  cotton  field,  to  whom  the  school- 
room is  a  new  but  strangely  pleasing 
place.  The  scholars  are  of  all  colours ; 
some  are  intensely  black,  whilst  others 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  whites.  The  most  intelligent  pupil 
in  the  school  is  entirely  black,  as  are 
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some  of  the  dullest  ones.  We  plead 
for  help  for  these  poor — Heaven's  little 
ones. 


THE  EECENT  TROUBLES  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society  have  issued  an  address 
to  the  black  and  the  coloured  population  of 
Jamaica,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy; 
and  have  addressed  a  letter,  of  which  a  copy 
is  subjoined,  to  Sir  John  P.  Grant,  the  new 
governor : — 

TO  THE  BLkCK  AND  THS  COLOURED  POPULATION 
OP  JAMAICA. 

Permit  us,  your  sincere  and  long-tried 
fViends,  to  address  you  a  few  words  of  hearty 
oonnsel. 

The  anti-slavery  men  and  women  of  Great 
Britain  toiled  hard  in  past  years  to  obtain 
your  freedom.  They  have  since  watched 
over  your  interests  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
and  are  still  striving  to  promote  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  other  countries.  They  now  ask 
you  to  strengthen  their  hands  by  showing 
that  the  black  man  can  prove  himself  to  be  a 
good  subject  of  the  Queen ;  and  that  he  can 
not  only  support  himself  and  his  family,  but 
improve  his  condition  by  honest  industry ; 
and  that  he  can  strive  hard  to  train  up  his 
children,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  bless- 
ing of  education. 

The  present  is  an  important  time,  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  Jamaica.  The  sad 
events  of  the  last  few  months  have  fixed  public 
attention  upon  you,  and  a  wider  interest  is 
ezdted  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  days 
of  emancipation.  We  deeply  deplore  and 
utterly  condemn  tho  acts  of  violence  which 
were  committed  at  Morant  Bay  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood by  a  few  misguided  people ;  but  the 
many  innocent  snfflBrers  have  our  warmest  sym- 
pathy. 

Tour  friends  hope  much  from  you.  They 
would  earnestly  exhort  you  to  a  continuance 
of  steady  industry.  The  prosperity  of  Jamaica 
depends  upon  you.  Every  idle  man  who  sits 
down  in  his  house  when  he  ought  to  be  earn- 
ing wages,  or  working  in  his  grounds,  is  doing 
his  part  to  impoverish liis  country  as  well  as 


himself;  and  every  man  who  robs  his  neigh- 
bour's provision-ground,  is  doing  all  he  can 
to  ruin  and  disgrace  Jamaica. 

Let  tho  well-disposed,  tho  honest  and  the 
industrioas,  sot  their  faces  steadfastly  against 
evildoers.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
*<  Prevention  is  better  than  cure."  Begin, 
then,  with  your  children.  Teach  them  from 
their  earliest  years  to  speak  the  truth  and  to 
be  strictly  honest.  Let  them  learn  from  you, 
their  parents,  that  first  best  lesson,  "  The  fear 
of  the  Lord,"  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  Givo  them  tho  best  education  in 
your  power.  Commence  with  them  early. 
Let  their  daily  study  be  the  Bible.  Do  you, 
yourselves,  set  them  the  example,  bearing  iu 
mind  this  great  precept : — **  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  ia  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Avoid  all  violence,  and  obey  the  laws  of 
your  country.  Be  constant  in  your  attendance 
at  a  place  of  worship.  Remember  that  all 
unrighteousness  is  sin.  Jesus  Christ  offered 
His  life  for  our  sins,  and  wo  should  pray  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  us  to  live  for  him  who 
diedfor  us.  In  all  times  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion  pray  to  Him,  and  His  grace  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  you. 

We  earnestly  entreat  you  to  remember  that 
God  has  given  his  blessing  to  honourable 
marriage ;  and  that  His  displeasure  rests  on 
all  who  despise  His  holy  ordinance.  No 
countiy  can  prosper  whose  inhabitants  live  in 
disregard  of  the  law  of  God  in  this  matter. 

You  are  placed  in  a  beautiful  and  fertilo 
land.  If  you  honour  God,  He  will  bless  and 
prosper  you;  but  those  can  never  prosper 
who,  after  they  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  remain  the  willing  slaves  of 
sin  and  Satan. 

Let  the  thousands  of  the  honest  and  tho 
industrious,  the  God-foaring  men  and  women 
among  you,  do  their  utmost  to  persuade  thdr 
careless  neighbours  «to  cease  to  do  evil, 
and  to  learn  to  do  well." 

There  are  those  on  the  watch  who  may  be 
ready  to  take  up  an  evil  report  of  the  labour- 
ing people  of  the  West  Indies ;  but  none  of 
them  can  do  you  any  harm  if  you  yourselves, 
or  some  among  you,  do  not  givo  you  occasion. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  and  prayer  that  thr 
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past  may  be  overruled  for  good,  and  that  the 
change  in  the  government  of  the  island  may 
be  blessed,  both  to  the  white  and  coloured 
inhabitanta  and  to  yon. 

Under  the  impression  that  upon  you,  more 
than  upon  any  other  class,  depends  the  future 
well-beiug  of  Jamaica,  we  have  felt  constrained 
to  address  to  you  this  our  Christian  appeal. 

We  are,  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  your  sincere  friends, 
William  Allen,  London ;  Robert  Alsop, 
London  ;  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  London; 
Thomas  Binus,  London ;  Samuel  Bowly, 
Stroud ;  William  Brewin,  Cirencester  j 
Jolm  Chandler,  Chelmsford  j  Bober  Char- 
leton,  Bristol  j  Joseph  Cooper,  London ; 
James  Cropper,  Kendal ;  John  Cropper, 
Liverpool;  Josiah  Forster,  London ;  Ro- 
bert Forster,  London;  Charles  Gilpin, 
M.P.,  London;  Thomafl  Harvey,  Leeds; 
John  Hodgkin,  Lewes ;  William  Morgan, 
Birmingham ;  Richard  Peek,  J.  P.,  King's 
bridge ;  Henry  Pease,  Darlington ;  Henry 
Sterry,  London;  Edmund  Sturge,  Bir- 
mingham ;  George  Thomas,  Bristol :  Fred- 
eric Wheeler,  Rochester. 

L.  A.  Chamehovzow,  Secretary. 
27,  New  Broad  Street,  B.  C. , 
London,  Aug.  15. 

27,  New  Broad  Street  B.C.,  London,  j 
Aug.  16. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your 
excellency  the  copy  of  an  address  to  the  black 
and  the  coloured  population  of  Jamaica,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-SIavery  Society, 
and  forwarded  to  the  missionaries  in  the 
island  with  a  letter  of  which  a  transcript  is 
also  inclosed.  The  committee  venture  to 
hope  that  the  circulation  of  the  address  may 
bo  productive  of  good  results. — have  the 
honour  to  be  sir,  your  Excellency's  very  obedi- 
ent servant^ 

(Signed)    L.  A.  Chamerovzow, 
Secretary. 

To  his  Excellency  Sir  John  P.  Grant,  K.O.B., 
Governor  of  Jamaica. 

We  fear  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica ; 
will  not  find  the  preceding  pastoral  ad- , 


dress  as  serviceable  as  it  is,  no  doubt, 
well  intentioned.  It  grieviously  lacks 
discrimination.  As  it  stands,  the 
"  hearty  counsel "  would  be  just  as  ap- 
propriate if  sent  round  to  the  ministers 
in  London  after  the  riot  in  Hyde  Park. 
We  can  make  this  clear  to  our  anti- 
slavery  brethren,  by  a  little  personal 
illustration.  An  article  appears,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  present  number  of  the 
Freed' Man f  from  Mr.Plunmaer,  a  colour- 
ed gentleman,  from  Jamaica.  We  have 
with  us  the  Hon.  Constantine  Burke, 
and  Mr.  Brydson,  J.P.,  both  of  the  same 
complexion  as  the  people  to  whom  this 
"  counsel "  is  addressed.  Without  of- 
fence, we  might  safely  challenge  a 
comparison  between  them  and  any  three 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  subscribed 
this  pastoral  letter. 

Is  it  needful  for  Mr.  Gilpin,  M.P.,  to 
recommend  the  Hon.  Constantine  Burke 
"to  speak  the  truth?"  Is  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Kichard  Peek,  J.  P.,  to  counsel  Mr. 
Brydson,  J.P.,  "  to  be  strictly  honest  V* 
I  or  is  it  becoming  in  our  good  and  ami- 
able friend,  Mr.  William  Allen,  to  urge 
Mr.  Plummer  "  not  to  sit  down  in  his 
house  when  he  ought  to  be  earning 
wages?"  The  spiritual  attainments  of 
Mr.  Chamerovzow  may  be  higher  than 
those  of  the  Kev.  S.  W.  Holt,  who  is 
one  of  the  **  black  population,"  but  is  it 
pertinent  on  that  account  that  he  should 
tell  him,  so  significantly,  that  "  all  un- 
righteousness is  sin  ?  "  In  sober  truth, 
we  regard  the  address,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Cardwell,  as  a  grave  mistake,  though 
we  hope  no  practical  evil  will  arise 
from  it.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  and 
widely  known,  that  in  every  district 
where  proper  pains  have  been  taken  to 
instruct  the  people,  the  black  and 
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coloured  population  have  done  them- 
selves credit  to  a  degree  that  has  never 
been  fairly  acknowledged. 

The  framers  of  the  address  will  tell 
us  that  it  was  not  intended  for  the  cul- 
tured and  patriotic  black  and  coloured 
population,  but  mainly  for  the  ignorant, 
indolent  and  vicious.  Unfortunately, 
on  that  neglected  class  the  document 
will  be  lost  altogether,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  cannot  read,  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  left  and  forgotten 
by  those  who  might  have  given  them 
instruction.  It  is  high  time  that  men 
who  are  concerned  to  do  the  honest  and 
thorough  work  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy should  clearly  understand  the 
case.  What  is  needed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  more  neglected  freed-men 
is,  not  a  casual  visit  and  cheap  printed 
advice,  but  the  devoted  and  persever- 
ing effort  of  those  who  will  forget  them- 
selves in  the  real  and  growing  interest 
tliey  feel  in  the  work  of  Christian  civil- 
ization. It  must  not  be  concealed  that 
the  failure  of  emancipation  in  Jamaica 
has  mainly  arisen  from  the  want  of  judi- 
cious and  well  directed  exertion,  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  secure  a  lasting 
result.  We  go  further,  and  we  say 
with  sadness,  and  with  all  the  empha- 
sis we  can  give,  that  if  anything  will 
cause  a  real  wide-spread  and  disas- 
trous revolution,  it  will  be  the  practical 
neglect  which  has  already  produced 
such  bitter  fruits.  We  warn  our  anti- 
slavery  brethren  that,  if  they  will  not 
do  more  in  this  matter  than  issue  this 
cheap  counsel,  they  will  not  only  lose 
the  credit  past  service  has  given  them, 
but  occasion  by  tantalization  and  in- 
direct discouragement,  the  ruin  they 
profess  their  earnest  desire  to  avert. 


One  word  more,  and  we  speak  it  with 
the  utmost  pain  :  the  anti-slavery  party 
in  this  country  has  not  evinced  "  the 
warmest  sympathy"  for  the  many  in- 
nocent sufferers"  in  Jamaica.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  know  with  certainty  to  the 
contrary.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
unceasingly  on  the  part  of  some  ic  pre- 
vent a  practical  response  to  the  appeal 
reiterated  in  these  pages  on  behalf  of 
the  homeless  pillaged  widows  and  or- 
phans, whose  innocence  could  be  proved. 
It  has  been  said-,  "  There  will  be  en- 
quiry," "  The  Government  will  help," 
"  Parliament  will  secure  redress," 
"  There  is  no  need  for  help,"  The 
country  is  productive."  So  the  fugi- 
tives have  been  left,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  succour  and  protection,  they  must 
be  content  with  this  "  hearty  counsel." 
The  FreaUMan  is  read  in  Jamaica. 
We  also  counsel  those  who  have  suf- 
fered'injury  to  be  patient — to  seek  as 
their  surest  defence,  useful  and  religious 
knowledge,  to  work  out,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  their  full  deliverance, 
and  to  command  confidence  and  respect ; 
but  we  do  not  forget  that  there  are 
thousands  of  the  black  and  coloured 
population  from  whose  example  we 
have  ourselves  much  to  learn.  We 
are  sure  of  their  co-operation,  whilst 
we  attempt  to  vindicate  their  cause — 
so  far  as  it  is  one  of  right^  truth,  free- 
dom, and  humanity. 

EEV.  S.  W.  HOLT. 
We  have  muoh  plesfinre  in  inviting  the 
attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  speech  by  the  Eev.  B.  W.  Holt,  a 
black  minister  from  Jamaica.  We  have  had 
frequent  opportonities  of  convening  with  the 
speaker,  and  can  bear  our  testimony  to  his 
modesty,  his  intelligence  and  christian  de> 
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]x>rtincnt.  The  speech  was  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionaiy  Society, 
held  in  Hertford,  and  we  extract  it  from  the 
Herts  Advertiser,  of  July  28th. 

'*Mr.  Holt,  a  pure  negro  from  Jamaica, 
next  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  very  intelli- 
gent, appropriate,  and  modest  address,  and  in 
very  fair  Englieh.    He  said  he  felt  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  brought  np  at  the  bar  of 
grammar  and  tried  for  the  murder  of  the 
Queen's  English.    He  never  went  to  school, 
and  all  he  knew  he  had  taught  himself.  Ho 
(Mr.  Holt)  stood  before  them  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  missionary  labour,  the  tree  of  which 
had  been  planted  in  Jamaica  for  many  years. 
He  could  bear  testimony  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  negroes  in  Jamaica  for  what  had  been 
done  for  them  by  the  missionaries  there,  not- 
withstanding the  horrible  outbreak  in  Morant 
Bay,  where  so  many  valuable  lives  were 
destroyed ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  he 
represented  he  had  come  to  England  to  ex> 
press  that  gratitude.    Their  first  feelings  on 
hearing  of  the  Morant  Bay  massacre  was, 
that,  after  that,  the  good  people  of  England 
would  cast  them  off  for  ever  as  unworthy  of 
their  attention.    But  as  far  as  the  people  of 
Jamaica  were  concerned  as  a  people,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  unhappy  disturbance, 
but  it  was  confined  to  a  particular  district, 
and  that  a  district  where  no  missionaries  now 
were  labouring.     His  own  county,  Cornwall, 
was  altogether  innocent  in  respect  to  this 
matter.    If  it  had  not  been  so  they  would 
indeed  have  had  cause  to  hide  their  heads  in 
disgrace.    He  had  come  to  England  at  the 
request  of  five  thousand  of  his  people  to  repre- 
sent them  here,  as  being  one  who  had  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  slavery.  He  was  there 
before  them  to  show  them  what  the  unpolished 
material  was,  and  when  they  calculated  the 
effect  of  polishing  they  might  form  an  estimate 
of  what  might  be  made  of  the  negroes.  He 
was  sold  at  a  public  auction  when  he  was  ten 
years  old.    He  was  not  a  field  labourer.  He 
did  not  suffer  in  that  state  bs  many  of  his 
brethren  and  sisters  suffered,  but  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  servant  in  a  white  man*s 
family.   But  it  was  one  of  their  missionaries 
who  first  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  him- 
self and  his  family  at  table.   He  was  then 


quite  frightened  at  the  white  face,  and  they 
need  not  wonder  that  he  did  not  eat  a  hearty 
dinner  the  firpt  time  he  was  so  seated.  Step 
by  step  he  was  encouraged  by  the  nu'ssion- 
aries,  till  they  brought  him  on  the  platform 
and  sometimes  placed  him  in  the  chair  at 
public  meetings.  It  was  thus  he  had  been 
led  to  appear  before  them  that  evening.  Ho 
trusted  that  for  their  release  from  slavery, 
and  the  noble  undertaking  of  missions,  the 
negroes  of  Jamaica  would  never  be  wanting 
in  gratitude  to  the  good  people  of  England. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Holt  said  that 
the  late  Mr.  Gordon  made  him  a  present  of  a 
Bible  about  four  years  ago.  After  the  out- 
break at  Morant  Bay,  in  the  course  of  Hic 
enquires  made  by  the  authorities,  they  found 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  this  Bible  given 
him  by  Mr.  Gordon.  They  thereupon  sent  a 
man  who  professed  great  kindness  for  him,  to 
entrap  him  if  they  could  into  betraying  sym- 
pathy for  Mr.  Gordon.  The  negroes  and 
Baptist  missionaries  had  now  to  submit  to  all 
sorts  of  annoyances  and  insults  from  a  portion 
of  the  white  population.  He  then  alluded  to 
the  labours  of  Eevs.  William  Knibb  and  Bur- 
chell,  by  the  first  of  whom  he  was  converted 
to  the  Baptist  faith.  He  was  sent  here  by  tho 
people  amongst  whom  these  good  and  great 
men  laboured  so  faithfully.  He  said  tlio 
people  of  Jamaica  are  most  attached  to  our 
Queen,  because  it  has  been  during  her 
glorious  reign  that  they  have  been  liberated 
from  slavery.  *Long  live  Mrs.  Queen,'  and 
*  God  bless  her,'  were  the  expressions  of  their 
heartfelt  feeling?." 


MR.  T.  MOBRIS  CHESTER. 
Mr.  T.  Morris  Chester  has  arrived  in  Eng- 
land from  Harrisburg,  Pensylvania,  U.S.  Mr. 
Chester  comes  as  the  representative  of  the  so- 
called  "Garnet  League"  and  is  commended 
to  the  friends  of  freedom  in  this  country  by 
Gov.  Curtin  and  other  distinguished  American 
gentlemen.  We  have  pleasure  in  presenting 
testimonials : 

United  States  Senate  Chambers, 
'  Washington,  July  18,  1866. 

I  am  glad  to  contribute  my  testimony  to 
the  character  and  worth  of  Mr.  Chester,  who 
is  now  about  to  visit  Europe  for  the  sake  of 
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the  freod-raon.  I  trust  that  he  may  find  wel- 
come and  opportanity.  In  the  hope  of  pro- 
moting his  generoos  purpose  I  now  write  this 
open  letter.  Charles  Sumnbb, 

Senator  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Foreign  Relation. 

War  Department. 
Durean  of  Refugees,  Frecd-men,  and 
Abandoned  Lands, 
Washington,  July  18,  1866. 
To  the  friends  of  humanity  in  England. 
Gentlemen, 

The  bearer  has  been  delegated  by  an  aeso- 
ciation  called  the  "Garnet  League"  as  an 
agent  to  collect  funds  for  the  aid  of  the  freed- 
men,  particularly  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion. Ho  is  commended  highly  by  the  Hon. 
A.  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Forney,  editor  of  Washing- 
tfm  Chronicle  and  secretary  of  U.  0.  Senate, 
and  others.  With  those  gentlemen  as  vouchers 
I  regard  favourably  his  enterprize  and  wish 
him  abundant  success. 

Now  is  our  time  to  press  education. 
Respectfully  yours, 

0.  0.  Howard, 
M%j.-Gen.  Commissioners, 


Washington,  July  4th,  1866. 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-men*s  Aid  Society. 
Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Coloured  Home  Association,  held  July 
3rd,  1866,  I  was  authorized  to  send  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  your  Society  for  your  donation  of 
£100  through  our  agent  Mr.  A.H.Burlinghame, 
D.D.,  for  the  Aid  of  our  Home  for  the  Desti- 
tute Coloured  Women  and  Children.  For 
thus  enabling  us  to  take  care  of  these  destitute 
ones,  we  tender  you  our  sincere  thanks. 

The  average  number  at  this  Home  has  been 
seventy- two ;  we  have  procured  good  Homes 
for  a  number  in  the  Northern  States,  in  order 
to  have  place  for  others,  thus  our  family  is 
constantly  changing.  Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  donation.     Yours  Respectfully, 

Eliza  Heacock,  Sec., 
Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins.        Of  Col.  Home  Assoc. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  JULY  &  AUGUST. 

£  8.  d. 

James  Yates,  Esq.,  M.A.  F.R.S.  2   0  0 

Charles  Gregory,  Esq   6   0  0 

Mr.  Richard  Bliprh   20   0  O 

Jas  Anstie,  Esq.,  LL.B   1    0  0 

John  Thomasson,  Esq   6   0  0 

Dr.  Falding,  subscription  at  Has- 

boro*    13   6  8 

M.  W.  (printed  in  error  5e.)   5   0  0 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holcombe    0  10  6 

C.  F   0  10  O 

W.  Brydson,  Esq.,  from  Jamaica  0  10  0 

C.  Plnnuner,  Esq.           do.  0  10  O 

Rev.  S.  W.  Holt            do.  0   6  0 

Rev.  Mr.  Pratten    0  10  0 

Edward  Chance,  Esq   2   0  0 

Three  Sisters   1   0  0 

Mrs.  Wanchope    10  0 

Mrs.  Daniel  Wanchope   10  0 

Sale  of  "Freed-Man"  per  8.  W. 

Partridge    1  11  10 

A  Friend,  per  Mrs  P.  A.  Taylor  ...  0   6  0 

Miss  Winser,  per  do   0   2  6 

A  bet  on  the  American  War,  per  F. 

W.  Chesson,  Esq   10  0 

Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  Collection  in 

Deverel  St.  Chapel,  and  in  Kent  12  0  6 
«*C.  8."  per  Rev.  Newman  Hall, 

L.L.  B   0  16  0 

Mrs.  Cooper,  per  do   5   0  0 

"Justitia"  Stamps   0   5  0 

A  Friend,  Stamps   0   2  6 

Anonymous,  Stamps    0  18 

Collected  at  Northrain  Wesleyan 

Chapel,  Kent,  per  Rev. W.H.Jones  7   7  6 

Wadhurst  National  School    4  17  0 

Kilmdown  Wesleyan  Chapel   14  0 

Lamberhnrst  do   1    3  0 

Per  Sale  of  100  Freed-man       ...  0  16  8 

Collections  at  Tunbridge  Wells  ...  3  0  0 
Sunday  school  in  connection  with 

Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel  10  6 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel    2   0  0 

National  School,  Southborough   ...  3  13  0 

Prim.  Method  Chapel,  Lamberhorst  0  12  0 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Gilingdown    ...  0  18  0 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Rotherfield     ...  1  15  6 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Mayfield   0  10  2 

Workman's  Hall,  Camden  Road  ...  0  10  0 

Miss  Remond  wishes  us  to  acknowledge  the 
following  subscriptions. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Tavlor   5  18  0 

Mrs.  F.  Hill    1  10  0 

Mrs.  F.  Hill    1    0  0 

Miss  Norah  Hill    0  10  0 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor   22    0  0 

Miss  Pricstman   "...  0  10  0 


Printed  by  Abliss  Andrews,  7  Duke-st^  W.O. 
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DAYBREAK  IN  JAMAICA. 

Wb  are  glad  to  find  that  our  friends  in  Jamaica  are  full  of  hope  with  respect 
to  the  future.  Sir  Henry  Knight  Storks,  on  his  return  from  the  Island,  speaks 
with  confidence  as  to  the  return  of  prosperity  under  the  new  regime.  The 
obstructive  power  of  the  Jamaica  assembly  is  removed,  and,  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued misrepresentation,  the  truth  is  coming  to  light  and  the  shadows  cast  by 
prejudice,  selfishness  and  tyrrany,  are  gradually  passing  away.  The  statements 
of  Dr.  Underbill  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  so  violently  im- 
pugned at  one  time,  are  now  indirectly  confirmed  in  the  charges  given  from  the 
judicial  bench.  With  the  cessation  of  the  long-continued  drought  and  the 
return  of  more  propitious  seasons  the  petty  larcenies  committed  by  the  famish- 
ing people  in  some  districts  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  with  the  fuller 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  general  condition  of  the  working 
population  will  be  materially  improved. 

The  conviction  is  gaining  ground  amongst  the  freed-men  that,  for  their 
permanent  inprovement,  they  must  put  forth  their  own  exertions  with  patient 
resolution.  They  are  thankful  for  the  service  rendered  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Jamaica  Committee;  but  they 
deeply  feel  that  no  external  help  will  avail  apart  from  their  own  persevering 
efforts. 

It  cheers  them  to  know  that  their  case  is  better  understood,  and  that  in  the 
mother  country  public  opinion  will  be  formed  by  the  communication  of  facts  in 
a  way  that  will  give  them  strength  and  encouragement.  The  Fbbed-Man  is 
finding  its  way  into  every  part  of  Jamaica,  and,  with  the  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people  whose  cause  it  is  intended  to  maintain,  it  may  become  an 
organ  of  considerable  importance  for  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization. 
It  will  be  impartial  and  of  necessity  independent.  Its  pages  will  be  open  to 
practical  suggestions  from  all  quarters  likely  to  promote  the  general  benefit  of 
the  people. 

We  learn  with  great  interest  that  a  Baptist  missionary  is  appointed  for 
Morant  Bay.    On  his  first  visit  he  gathered  the  people  under  a  tree  near  the 
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ruins  of  a  chapel  bunit  in  the  recent  troubles.  This  is  the  right  course  to  take. 
The  grand  difficulty  is  to  provide  means  for  the  instruction  of  the  more  remote 
and  neglected  districts.  The  missionaries  of  the  several  societies  seem  to  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  remove  from  the  "  base  of  their  supplies."  Pioneers  are 
wanted  ready  to  enter  into  the  semi-barbarous  localities,  and  to  remain  at  the 
work,  in  the  spirit  of  Moffat  and  the  early  missionaries,  until  they  witness  a 
decided  change.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  secure  a  more  numerous  and 
better  qualified  staff  of  teachers.  We  fear  that  as  yet  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  this  educational  provision ; 
but  Providence  has  been  on  our  side,  and  we  must  work  on  in  faith  and  hope. 
When  we  least  anticipate  help,  it  may  come.  The  upas  tree  of  slavery  has 
been  felled  to  the  ground,  and  its  roots,  after  long  toil,  are  likely  now  to  be 
removed.  The  clearance  leaves  for  the  present  an  ugly  chasm,  everything  has 
a  crude  and  rough  appearance ;  but  steady  cultivation,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  will  soon  make  a  wonderful  change. 

We  hope  that  our  friends  in  Jamaica  will  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Eyre  Testimonial  Committee.  The  probability 
is  that  they  will  raise  money ;  but  it  is  impossible,  with  the  objects  they  have 
in  view,  that  they  should  exert  any  moral  force. 

That  wealth  in  England  may  be  devoted  to  corrupt  purposes  we  know  too 
well  from  the  disclosures  at  Yarmouth,  Keigate,  and  Totnes,  and  it  seems  that 
genius  of  its  kind  is  willing  to  prostitute  itself  at  the  feet  of  a  debased  slaveocracy. 
Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  the  mortification  of 
unfulfilled  predictions.  We  should  suppose  that  there  is  not  a  negro  in  existence 
who  has  not  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  how  strangely  Mr.  Kingsley,  Mr. 
Buskin,  Mr.  Carljle,  and  Mr,  Mursell  have  lowered  themselves,  when  the  facts 
are  clearly  explained. 

The  best  apology  for  the  madness  of  Mr.  Eyre  in  continuing  the  massacre  of 
an  unresisting  people  was  in  the  statement  that  he  had  lost  his  head."  Guilty, 
an  honest  jury  must  find  him,  of  unjustifiable  homicide — ^with  a  recommendation 
to  mercy  on  the  ground  of  temporary  insanity.  But  in  his  wildest  freaks  we 
find  nothing  more  absurd  in  the  course  of  the  ex-governor  than  the  aberrations 
of  the  excited  party  at  the  Southampton  banquet.  The  «*  water  babies  "  were 
not  more  wanting  in  common  sense :  one  of  the  superfine  gentlemen  present 
expressed  a  wish  to  drink  the  health  of  their  illustrious  guest  in  the  "  skull  of 
a  nigger."  If  his  desire  had  been  gratified  the  ladies  present,  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  occasion,  would  have  passed  it  round  as  a  "  loving  cup."  It  was  contended 
that,  as  the  insurrection  in  J amaica  was  suppressed  with  so  small  a  loss  of  life 
in  actual  warfare,  there  was  an  ample  margin  for  killing  an  additional  number 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  It  was  seriously  proposed  to  elevate  the  heroes 
of  Morant  Bay  to  the  peerage.  General  Nelson,  celebrated  for  hanging  Mr. 
Gordon,  was  spoken  of  as  meriting  a  palm  like  that  of  his  namesake  of  Trafalgar 
and  the  Nile.     Mr.  Ramsay,  on  the  same  principles,  is  entitled  to  "the 
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thanks  of  the  house,"  and  should  be  presented  at  court  to  shew  his  "  cats  with 
piano  wire." 

The  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Eyre  moTement  expect  to  crowd  back  the 
light  of  day  into  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  slavery  ;  they  have  undertaken  a 
task  that  can  only  make  them  ridiculous.    Like  Mr.  Eyre,  each  of  them  has 

lost  his  head,"  and  with  it  his  conscience  and  his  heart ;  it  is  certain  that,  to 
the  same  extent,  moral  influence  is  also  lost.  A  freak  like  this  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

It  really  is  of  no  moment  what  any  of  these  fantastic  literati  may  say  in  the 
future  on  the  Jamaica  question.  The  bewilderment  of  the  Southampton 
banquet  will  always  put  their  soundness  of  mind  under  the  gravest  suspicion. 

Of  course  it  is  very  well  understood  in  Jamaica  why  the  Mayor  of  Southamp- 
ton should  give  the  sanction  of  his  presence  to  the  banquet :  the  Hebrew  race, 
to  which  his  worship  belongs,  occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  market  of  J amaica 
they  have  long  held  it  with  characteristic  persistency  against  the  native 
producers  of  sugar  and  cotton.  An  incident  reported  in  De  Cordova's  Gleaner, 
of  the  24th  of  J uly,  1866,  exhibits  the  common  feeling  of  the  class . — "  On 
Saturday  last,  during  divine  service  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  synagogue, 
Jonas  Hart,  Esq.,  J. P.  of  this  city,  made  a  special  offering  for  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  his  Excellency  Edward  J.  Eyre,  Esq.,  the  late  governor  of 
this  island,  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  family,  he  might  have  a  safe  and 
speedy  voyage  to  England,  and  that  he  might  succeed  in  all  his  undertakings 
and  overcome  his  opponents ;  in  which  sentiments  the  whole  congregation 
united  by  a  unanimous  Amen!  This  shows  the  feeling  which  is  entertained 
towards  his  Excellency  by  the  Jewish  community."  The  offering  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Hart  on  the  occasion  amounted  to  eight  shillings.  This  explains  the  animus  of 
a  Jewish  editor  in  his  comments  on  the  letter  of  "  Mr."  Churchill. 

It  is  too  late — ^the  "Jewish  community  "  in  Jamaica  must  be  content  to  allow 
their  sable  brethren  a  share  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  their  own  industry.  The  day  is  breaking — and  what  is  now  done  must  be  in 
its  penetrating  light. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Birmingham,  in  favour  of  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Native  Industry  in  Jamaica,  and  the  sale  of  its 
products,  we  trust  will  inaugurate  a  new  era.  It  is  is  not  within  the  direct 
sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed- Men's  Aid  Society, 
to  enter  into  mercantile  transactions,  but  we  shall  neglect  no  opportunity  that 
may  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  injured  people,  whose  interests  we 
plead.  We  were  permitted  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  by  bringing 
influential  parties  together,  and  offering  the  first  suggestions.  We  rejoice 
therefore  in  the  success  of  the  meeting  at  Birmingham.  It  is  an  omen  for  good 
to  find  Mr.  AUbright,  Mr.  Estcourt,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  Home  Payne,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  combination  for  the  promotion  of  this  object.  The  mission 
of  Messrs.  Brydson,  Plummeridge  and  Holt,  is  one  in  which  we  take  the 
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deepest  interest.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the  Association  and  commend 
it  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  our  friends.  But  with  all  these  hopeful  signs 
for  the  future  in  Jamaica,  there  is  yet  one  sad  blot  unremoved.  The  widows 
and  children  of  the  murdered  freed-men  are  still  left  in  deplorable  destitution. 
They  are  out  of  sight  in  the  background.  The  new  Goyemor  is  received  with 
enthusiasm^  and  the  legislative  council  will  soon  be  formed  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances.  Scope  will  be  given  for  general  commercial  improvement.  The 
missions  to  some  extent  may  be  reinforced — but  we  cannot  control  our  fears 
that  those  who  suffered  the  most  grievous  wrong  will  be  forgotten  or  pushed 
aside.  We  are  told  that  on  a  recent  occasion  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  spent  at  New  York  by  two-hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  at  a  dinner 
given  to  the  President.  So  it  is — the  rich  fare  sumptuously  and  for  a^  long 
succession  of  months.  We  plead  almost  in  vain,  that  the  houseless,  naked, 
wretched  and  terrified  people  driven  to  the  wood  may  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  christian  civilization.  There  is  a  time  for  silence,  for  importunity^at 
some  seasons  may  be  not  only  wearisome  but  injurious  to  the  cause  it  is 
intended  to  serve.  But  we  cannot  refrain  now.  We  share  the  feeling  of  those 
who  protest  against  injustice  and  who  demand  redress.  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
that  there  should  be  so  much  enlightened  persistency  in  the  call  for  a  judicial 
scrutiny.  We  believe  that  nothing  can  absolve  the  ex-governor  of  Jamaica  from 
blood-guiltiness,  but  we  also  feel  that  there  is  danger  lest  we  should  incur  heavier 
condemnation  and  sink  to  a  lower  point  of  debasement  in  the  practical  neglect 
of  the  outcast  people.  How  can  we  justify  the  withholding  of  relief  from  those 
whose  wrongs  we  have  so  distinctly  proved  and  so  loudly  proclaimed.  Moral 
indignation  in  this  case  will  not  prove  its  sincerity  if  we  still  allow  the  hunger, 
nakedness  and  ignorance  to  continue.  Governor  Eyre  acted  in  a  kind  of  frenzy 
and  at  the  stress  of  the  moment,  and  the  people  were  driven  in  terror  to  their 
haunts  of  wretchedness  ;  but  we  follow  them  with  our  missionaries ;  report 
their  miseries  and  still  allow  them  to  continue  unrelieved.  Let  us  remember 
that  in  all  the  past,  both  in  the  English  colonies  and  in  the  United  States,  this 
has  been  the  ever  repeated  mistake,  and  crime  that  has  been  committed.  Wil- 
ling to  use  the  labour  of  the  negro— anxious  to  profit  by  the  fruit  of  his  labour — 
we  have  not  cared  as  we  should,  to  prevent  the  destitution  and  the  semi-bar- 
barisms which  have  in  retribution  caused  so  many  calamities  and  burdens.  If 
an  appeal  is  to  be  made  in  the  British  courts  of  law  for  the  punishment  of  the 
oppressor,  let  us  in  consistency  and  in  humanity  do  something  effectively  for 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed. — W 

THE  INTENDED  BAZAAR  FOR  THE  FREED-MEN. 
The  ladies  of  England  have  never  failed  in  their  zeal  and  energy  on  behalf  of 
the  poor.     Will  every  lady  who  reads  this  prepare  something  for  the  Bazaar, 
and  induce  a  friend  to  do  the  same.    Please  send  the  articles  to  102,  Fleet  St., 
care  of  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins. 
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MR.  OARLYLB. 

Personally  Mr.  Carlyle,  from  his  recent 
great  affliction,  maybe  regarded  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  and  most  respectful  sympathy ; 
bnt,  in  ccnneotion  with  the  Eyre  committee,  he 
has  written  a  letter  which  has  called  forth  an 
article  in  the  Daily  News  too  yalaable  for  its 
admonitory  suggestions  to  be  dismissed  with 
the  passing  notice  of  the  hoar.  Oar  yoong 
men  need  the  instraction  on  entering  pablic 
life,  this  Buthfal  criticism  well  supplies.  Mere 
antiism  of  any  kind,  without  care,  will  im- 
poverish the  heart  and — as  in  this  instance — 
cast  a  blight  over  the  finest  intellect. 

A  self-inclosed  and  supercilious  nature  is 
sure  to  bring  in  the  end  the  penalty  of  a 
withered  spirit :  the  lesson,  we  trust,  will  not 
be  lost. 

«« The  literary  biography  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
when  the  time  has  passed  alike  for  eulogy  and 
for  detraction,  will  form  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  psychological  studies.  It  will  have 
not  less  moral  than  intellectual  instruction. 
No  literary  career  illustrates  more  impres- 
sively than  his  the  degree  in  which  genius 
depends  upon  character,  and  social  influence 
on  both.  Deterioration  of  moral  sentiment 
^  and  corruption  of  style  have  kept  pace  with 
each  other  in  his  later  writings;  and  the 
audience  which  listened  to  his  lightest  words 
as  to  the  inspired  utterances  of  a  prophet, 
now  awaits  his  gravest  with  the  expectant 
g^rin  which  rewards  in  anticipation  the  antics 
of  a  buffoon.  That  such  a  literary  old  age 
as  his  should  crown  his  literary  youth  and 
manhood  is  among  the  saddest  things  in  the 
misfortunes  of  men  of  letters — sadder  far  than 
the  fate  of  Chatterton  or  of  Savage.  The 
generous  enthusiasm,  the  poetic  insight,  the 
pure,  if  austere,  morals,  and  blended  hope 
and  sadness  of  an  earnest  temperament  which 
glowed  in  his  earlier  pages,  live  in  his  later 
writings  only  as  half-extinguished  fires  under 
the  smouldering  ashes.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
life  of  the  closet  may  unfit  a  man  for  judging 
of  the  affairs  of  the  world  around  him.  Of 
inactive  habits  and  brooding  temperament, 
his  admiration  is  given,  by  a  sort  of  self-re- 
volt, entirely  to  men  of  keen  worldly  percep- 
tion and  prompt  action.    Energy,  howsoever 


inspired  and  directed,  is  the  object  of  his 
sedentary  idolatry,  and  that  energy  is  most 
visible  to  him  when  its  path  lies  over  countless 
victims.  His  historic  imagination  requires 
vivid  pictures,  and  the  slow  and  tedious  pro- 
cesses by  which  g^at  results  are  achieved  in 
obedience  to  laws  and  constitutions  are  little 
to  his  taste.  The  true  hero,  in  his  view,  is 
one  whose  steady  and  ruthless  purpose  allows 
no  obstacle  to  turn  it  aside;  and  as  strength 
of  purpose  is  shown  by  the  natural  force  of 
the  restraints  which  it  breaks,  a  disregard  of 
ordinary  humanity  immensely  stimulates  Mr. 
Carlyle's  reverence.^  ^  Personally  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  cultivated  an 
intellectual  taste  for  bloodshed — a  literary 
lust  of  carnage.  He  has  become,  by  sedulous 
self-indulgence,  voluptuous  in  cruelty.  Like 
old  Lear,  in  his  madness,  he  threatens  to  quit 
the  stage,  muttering  « Kill— kill— kill.* 

"  With  these  acquired  habits  of  mind,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Carlyle  should  find 
his  sympathies  powerfully  stirred  by  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  Jamaica, 
and  by  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
principal  actor  in  them.  The  letter  which 
we  publish  to-day  can  surprise  none  but  those 
who  have  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
real  tendency  of  all  his  later  teaching.  Dis- 
regard of  law  and  indifference  to  human  suf- 
fering (or,  as  in  the  case  of  negroes  Mr.  Car- 
lyle would  probably  consider  it  ^ami-human 
suffering),  where  *  anarchy '  has  to  be  com- 
bated,  or  an  inferior  race  has  to  be  taught 
submission  to  its  natural  rulers,  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
for  many  years  been  sedulously  instilling ; 
and  he  would  be  untrue  to  himself  if  he  did 
not  welcome  the  striking  exemplification 
lately  given  in  Jamaica.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  he  should  pronounce,  in  respect 
to  Mr.  Eyre,  that  *  penalty  and  clamour  are  not 
the  things  that  this  governor  merits  from  any 
of  us,  but  honours,  and  thanks,  and  wise 
imitation,  I  will  further  say,  should  similar 
emergencies  arise  on  the  great  scale  and  on 
the  small,  in  whatever  we  are  governing.' 
We  commend  this  passage  to  those  persons 
who  imagine  that  the  Jamaica  precedent  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  things  be  dangerous 
nearer  home.   The  Tory  journalists  who  de- 
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nonnoe  the  English  reform  agitation  as  illegal 
and  Beditioos,  have  shown  no  readiness  to 
discriminate  between  Hjde-park  and  Morant 
Bay.  Mr.  Carlyle  unconscionsly  supports, 
and  indeed  has  anticipated,  the  assertions 
with  respect  to  the  temper  of  certiun  classes 
among  ns,  for  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has 
been  coarsely  reyiled.  We  are  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  hope  that  the  contingency  to  which 
both  these  writers  look  forward  with  different 
feelings,  is  more  distant  than  either  supposes. 
What  Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  the  *  clamour  raised 
against  Mr.  Eyre,'  we  repeat  of  the  clamour 
raised  in  his  behalf,  that  it  is  '  disgraceful  to 
the  good  sense  of  England and  *  if  it  rested 
on  any  depth  of  conviction,  and  were  not 
rather  (as  we  always  flatter  ourselves  it  is)  a 
thing  of  rumour  and  hearsay,  of  repetition  and 
reverberation,  mostly  fit)m  the  teeth  outward, 
we  should  consider  it  of  evil  omen  to  the 
country  and  its  highest  interest  in  these 
times.'  We,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  English  nation  has  not  changed 
altogether;  *not  yet  quite;  but  only  that 
certain  loose  superficial  portions  of  it  * — a  few 
literary  humourists  and  sontimentalists,  a 
handful  of  peers,  and  others  less  considerable 
— *  have  become  a  great  deal  louder,  and  not 
any  wiser,  than  they  formerly  used  to  be.* 
We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  one  side  there  are  the  two  successive 
governments  of  Lord  Bussell  and  Lord  Derby, 
and  the  entire  House  of  Commons;  on  the 
other  is  the  *Eyre  Defence  and  Aid  Com- 
mittee.' A  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
the  Executive,  and  the  Legislature  —  whom 
Mr.  Carlyle,  if  he  chooses,  may  call  *  loose 
superficial  portions  *  of  the  English  nation — 
unite  in  pronouncing  that  Mr.  Eyre  has  been 
guilty  of  the  gravest  errors  affecting  the  lives 
of  innocent  persons  Whether  these  errors 
were  crimes  also,  is  a  matter  quite  irrelevant 
to  Mr.  Carlyle's  claim  for  his  prot^g^  of 
'honour,  thanks,  and  wise  imitation.' 

"Mr.  Carlyle  has  generally  the  credit — 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  deserves 
it — of  thorough  and  accurate  inquiry  into  the 
historic  evidences  of  any  matter  with  which  he 
deals.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
can  have  even  looked  into  the  Jamaica  Blue 
Books.    Mr.  Eyre  is  censured  by  the  persons 


whom  Mr.  Carlyle  denounces,  not  for  what 
he  did  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection, 
but  for  the  homicides  which  he  sanctioned 
after  the  insurrection  had,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, been  suppressed.  Without  legal  trial, 
and  on  evidence  utterly  inconclusive  aa  to 
their  guilt,  Mr.  Eyre  put  to  death  men  whose 
alleged  crimes,  if  they  had  been  proved,  would 
not  have  been  capital,  and  whose  death  the 
public  safety  did  not  demand.  The  phrases 
in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  *  the  perilous 
and  appalling  difficulty,  something  like  the 
case  of  jwt  suddenly  reported  in  the  ihip*8 
powder-room,  in  mid-ocean,  where  the  mo- 
ments mean  ages,  and  life  and  death  hang  on 
your  use  or  misuse  of  the  moments,*  are  veiy 
tolerable  rhetoric,  but  are  very  irrelevant  as 
logic ;  for  the  fire  had  been  put  out  and  the 
powder  damped,  and  the  perilous  and  appalling 
difficulty  had  ceased,  and  the  moments  had 
ceased  to  mean  ages,  and  to  carry  life  or 
death  with  them,  when  Mr.  Eyre  committed 
the  acts  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  writing  under 

I  imperfect  information,  or  with  imperfect 
candour,  approves.  .  Even  he  is  forced  to 
adduce  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity,  which 
Mr.  Eyre  himself  has  virtually  disclaimed, 
and  which  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
has  refuted.  It  is  for  'unnecessary'  execu-  ' 
tions  that  the  ex-Governor  of  Jamaica  has 
been  recalled  and  censured.  Mr.  Carlyle's 
real  sympathy  and  his  formal  defence  rest 
upon  g^unds  which  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other ;  and  the*  same  inconsistency  runs 
through  the  apologies  of  the  other  literary, 
clerical,  and  aristocratic  partizans  of  Mr. 
Eyre.    The  refatation  of  their  false  asaump- 

^  tion  converts  their  elaborate  praise  into  the 
more  damning  censure." 


PROFESSOR  SILLIMAN. 
In  direct  contrast  with  the  sketch  given  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  we  find  a  portraiture  of  Professor 
Silliman  in  the  New  Englander,  which  con- 
I  tains  the  following  interesting  passage  in 
reference  to  his  anti-slavery  principles : 

« In  his  moral  character  Professor  Silliman 
was  marked  by  his  strict  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple. Nothing  that  was  wrong,  and  nothing 
even  that  violated  the  highest  sense  of  honour 
was  passed  by  him  without  rebuke.  It  seemed 
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to  TLB  sometimes,  in  oiir  a<3quaintance  y^pi 
him,  that  he  was  bo  elevated  in  this  latter 
respect  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  judging 
properly  of  other  men,  whose  standard  was 
far  lower  than  his  own,  and  who  conld  not, 
therefore,  be  trusted,  as  he  well  knew  from 
his  own  experience  that  he  could  trust  him- 
self. The  deep  feeling  of  the  injustice  of 
American  slavery  was  the  natnral  outgrowth 
of  these  statements,  which  lay  at  the  very 
foimdation  of  his  being ;  and  we  gladly  record 
on  these  pages  what  appeared  so  clearly  in 
his  life,  and  now  appears  so  clearly  in  the 
story  of  it — the  steadiness  and  earnestness  of 
his  opposition  to  this  enormous  sin  through 
the  whole  of  his  long  career.  Ko  mingling 
with  southern  society — no  honours  received 
Grom  southern  men — conld  ever  blind  him  to 
the  evil  of  southern  institutions,  or  save  them 
from  the  indignant  abhorrence  of  his  soul. 
The  country  in  every  part  became  acquainted 
with  his  position  on  this  subject  and  with  his 
manly  defence  of  it  during  the  great  conflict 
in  Kansas ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  still 
g^reater  conflict,  of  which  that  was  the  imme- 
diate precursor,  he  was  recognised  as  an 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  brave-hearted,  prayerful 
and  ever  trustful  patriot.  Yale  College  has 
had  a  glorious  reward  in  all  the  progress  of 
this  long  warfare,  which  has  extended  over 
more  than  forty  years,  since  the  great  Missouri 
compromise  first  betrayed  the  cause  of  free- 
dom to  its  enemies.  It  has  never  failed  to 
declare  itself  openly  for  human  rights,  no 
matter  who  might  oppose  or  who  might 
threaten.  And  when  the  outrages  of  more 
recent  times  began  to  astonish  the  world,  it 
raised  its  voice  in  tones  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  bore  continual  witness  for  the 
truth,  even  to  the  triumphant  result.  The 
words  and  principles  of  the  illustrious  man 
(Presideut  Dwight)  who  called  Mr.  Silliman 
and  his  associates  to  their  places  in  the  college 
— as  he  declared  that  'nothing  but  the  in- 
fluence of  some  commanding  moral  duty  would 
ever  induce  him  to  li^e  in  a  region  where 
slavery  was  established '  —  doubtless  sank 
into  the  minds  of  their  iUustrious  pupils,  and 
in  their  lives  was  perpetuated  the  earnest 
opposition  to  the  wrongs  of  the  system,  which 
he  had  always  felt  in  his  own  soul.  These 


honoured  men  fought  the  good  fight  in  their  day 
They  laid  down  their  armour  one  after  an- 
other, at  the  end,  believing  in  God  and  in  this 
cause  with  a  joyful  faith.  And  to-day  we 
bless  their  memory  for  all  that  they  did  in  the 
great  work,  and  for  all  the  inspiration  they 
gave  to  us  who  have  followed  them ;  while  we 
bless  Go4  that  we  have  never  lost  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  example,  and  that  we  can  now 
rejoice  in  the  results,  alike  of  their  prayers 
and  labours  and  of  ours.  The  peace  of  to-day 
— the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  future — 
are  the  glory  of  those  who  contended  for 
the  right  in  every  form  and  place :  and  in  no 
small  measure  they  are  the  enduring  glory  of 
Yale  College.  The  honoured  man,  whose  life 
we  are  retracing  now,  passed  away  almost  as 
the  last  one  of  his  own  company,  and  almost 
at  the  closing  moment  of  the  struggle.  But, 
as  we  cannot  help  believing,  he  passed  away 
to  rejoice  with  those  noble  spirits  who  had 
gone  before  him  to  the  reward  of  their  faithful 
service,  and  to  see  only  the  more  clearly  than 
is  possible  to  our  human  vision  the  great 
things  that  God  has  reserved  for  the  fhtore 
generations." 

Those  who,  in  their  pride  and  self-conceit, 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  work  of 
true  philanthropy  affect  to  believe  that  the 
friends  of  the  freed-men  must  be  weak  and 
narrow  in  their  views.  Professor  Silliman, 
in  common  with  many  veterans  in  the  same 
cause,  is  a  noble  example  to  the  contrary.  He 
was  the  most  eminent  of  American  teachers 
of  natural  science.  He  established  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  in  1818,  and  for 
thirty  years  it  was  under  his  careful  super- 
vision. Professor  Henry  says,  "its  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  under  restricted 
pecuniary  means  was  an  enterprise  which 
involved  an  amount  of  thought  and  of  labour, 
for  the  expenditure  of  which  he  has  well 
merited  the  gratitude  not  only  of  his  country- 
men but  of  the  world."  The  love  of  right,  with 
expansive  sympathies,  g^ives  a  powerful  impetus 
in  every  truly  honourable  career.  To  name 
the  most  consistent,  energetic,  and  unwearied 
friends  of  the  slave,  amongst  our  own  country- 
men in  the  past  is  only  to  point  to  those  who 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  Englishmen.  So  it 
will  be  in  the  future. 
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HELP  FOE  THE  INTENDED  BAZAAB. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society  intend  holding  a  Bazaar  in  London, 
in  aid  of  its  fonds,  either  at  the  end  of  the 
present,  or  the  beginning  of  next  year.  We 
earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  Society.  Ladies  willing  to  co-operate  will 
kindly  send  their  names  or  articles  for  the 
bazaar,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Fred. 
Tomldns,  No.  102,  Fleet  Street,  London.  E.G. 

Jreeir-Pan. 

OCTOBER,  1866. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
"  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
United  States,  after  terminating  successfully 
the  severe  struggle  in  which  they  were  so  long 
engaged,  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and 
congratulations  of  this  country,  which  has 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  its  abhorcnce 
of  an  institution  repugnant  to  every  feeUng  of 
justice  and  humanity." 
-=  = —  = — ==  =  =  = — 

NEGRO  ENTERPRIZE  IN 
JAMAICA. 
There  are  many  persons  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
negro  and  the  coloured  race  are  incap- 
able of  entering  into  and  sustaining  the 
varied  relations  of  commerce.  That  such 
a  view  is  erroneous  and  made  with  a  sin- 
ister end  as  far  as  regards  the  negro  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm.  In  George- 
Town,  Demerara,  in  the  principal  busi- 
ness locality  you  will  find  many  negro 
merchants.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  you  may  find  many  active,  in- 
telligent, wealthy  traders  and  mer- 
chants, both  pure  negroes  and  coloured 
men.  In  Jamaica  the  dispensation  of 
"  wire-cats,"  with  accompanying  cruel- 
ties, is  scarcely  at  an  end  before  we  find 
coloured  men  themselves^  alive  to  their 


own  interests,  freighting  a  vessel  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  and  sending  agents  in 
whom  they  have  confidence  to  form  com- 
mercial connections  with  this  country. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  at  the 
Exchange-buildings  on  Thursday  evening, 
September  13,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
this  deputation  from  a  commercial  association 
in  Jamaica,  whose  object  is  to  promote  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Jamaica  and 
this  country,  especially  in  exporting  the  pro- 
ducts and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  native 
agriculturists.  The  gentlemen  who  form  this 
deputation  are  Mr.  Charles  Plummer  and  Mr. 
William  Brydson,  J.P.  They  were  accom- 
panied to  Birmiugham  by  Mr.  Home  Payne 
and  Mr.  Estoourt,  and  were  introduced  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan, 
Solicitor,  of  Birmingham,  who  a  short  time 
ago  paid  a  visit  to  the  island.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Wright  occupied  the  chair.  Amongst  those 
present  were  Aldermen  Sturge  and  Aston, 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Blews,  Edmund  Sturge,  W. 
Middlemore,  H.  Van  Wart,  S.  A.  Carpenter, 
G.  Dixon,  E.  C.  Barrow,  H.  Christian,  A.  All- 
bright,  P.  Thomson,  J.  Ceilings,  J.  W.  Browne, 
F.  Madely,  W.  Rollason,  G.  Hull,  W.  C.  Mor- 
gan,  H.  J.  Harding  (Secretaiy),  Ac. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bir- 
mingham has  rendered  good  service  to 
Jamaica  by  the  promptness  and  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  it  received  this 
deputation. 

The  Chaibman  said  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  pro- 
ductive, for  there  was  scarcely  anything 
gfrown  in  the  tropics  which  the  island  was  not 
capable  of  producing.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment they  imported  about  £1,000,000  sterling 
annually  into  this  country,  and  Britain  ex- 
ported to  Jamaica  upwards  of  £500,000.  He 
thought  there  would  be  better  days  in  store 
for  Jamaica  than  they  had  seen  during  the 
last  generation,  and  he  held  that  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  reproach  to  England  that  a  country 
so  favoured  by  nature,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing various  articles  necessary  for  subeist- 
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ence,  should  be  in  the  position  in  which  they 
saw  Jamaica  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  W.  Morgan,  of  Birmingham,  a  true 
and  long-tried  friend  of  the  coloured  race, 
who  has  visited  the  island  on  two  occasions, 
stated  that  the  island  botanist,  an  officer  sus- 
tained by  the  government,  presented  him  with 
a  number  of  fibres,  some  of  a  very  beautiful 
kind,  which  grew  in  the  island,  and  might 
be  used  in  every  possible  manufacture  into 
whioh  fibrous  matter  could  be  introduced. 
That  gentleman  requested  him  on  his  return 
to  England  to  endeavour  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  what  was  produced,  and  might  be  pro- 
duced, as  a  source  of  great  wealth  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

At  the  Black  River  Mr.  Morgan  found  a 
Bociety  consisting   chiefly  of  small  agri- 
culturists, who  were  partly  coloured  persons, 
and  some  of  them  entirely  black,  the  object 
of  which  society  was  to  receive  from  the 
native  cultivators  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  to  act  as  agents  in  superintending  the 
shipping  and  disposal  of  their  producta  and 
conducting  import  trade.   He  found  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  in  the  smaller 
staples  of  ginger,  pimento,  arrowroot,  and 
other  things,  was  passing  almost  entirely  to 
black  and  coloured  inhabitants,  and  that 
while  sugar  and  rum  were  being  sent  to 
England  in  diminishing  quantities,  there  was 
a  constant  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  lesser 
staples.    This  he  thought  was  a  complete 
answer  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the 
black  inhabitants  were  not  industrious,  for 
where  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  in  Jamaica, 
he  had  not  seen  a  harder  working  body  of 
labourers.    But  when  this  kind  of  persons 
were   paid  inadequately  for  their  labour, 
especially  in  a  country  in  which  they  were 
formerly  slaves,  the  industry  did  not  come 
out  so  palpably  as  when  men  were  engaged  in 
working  their  own  estates.   The  society  he 
found  at  the  Black  Biver  gathered  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  from  the  agriculturists 
who  lived  in  the  mountains,  but  who  did  not 
possess  that  amount  of  intelligence  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  people 
in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  getting  an  exchange  for  their  produce. 
An  association  had  therefore  been  formed  at 


the  Black  Biver,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
gathering  together  of  this  produce,  super- 
intending its  shipment,  and  receiving  back 
goods  from  other  countries  in  exchange,  and, 
in  fact,  to  initiate  a  commercial  system. 
When  he  was  at  the  Black  Biver  there  was 
£1,000  worth  of  produce,  consisting  of  arrow- 
root, ginger,  cotton,  sugar,  starch,  cigars, 
pimento,  coffee,  &c.,  grown  in  the  island, 
lying  on  the  wharves  ready  to  be  shipped 
away.  From  this  association  the  gentlemen 
forming  the  deputation  had  been  sent  to 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  that 
produce  and  establishing  an  agency  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  a 
larger  importation  of  British  goods  into 
Jamaica  than  there  had  been,  and  he  there- 
fore trusted  that  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  would  give  the  deputation  their 
co-operation  and  encouragement  in  the  work 
they  had  in  hand.  Commercial  transactions 
formerly  had  only  been  carried  on  between 
merchants  and  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  not  with  the  black  or  coloured  in- 
habitants at  all.  He  urged,  in  conclusion, 
that  there  was  great  improvement  necessary 
in  the  modes  of  cultivation,  and  i^  the  re- 
fining of  sugar,  and  hoped  that  the  island, 
which  at  present  was  populated  by  400,000, 
but  which  might  afford  a  home  for  4,000,000, 
would  be  able  to  increase  its  produce  for  the 
benefits  of  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Brtdson  said  the  whole  of  his  time  had 
been  occupied  with  the  improvement  of  the 
island,  and  he  therefore  was  prepared  to  form 
some  opinion  as  to  its  capabilities,  and  the 
probable  success  if  the  cultivation  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  During  the  time  of  the 
recent  disturbances  in  Jamaica,  he  must  say 
that  he  never  saw  greater  activity  displayed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  than  at 
the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth.  He  had 
received  letters  since  he  had  left  that 
island  whioh  informed  him  that  the  production 
of  ginger  and  coffee  during  the  present  year 
has  been  considerably  above  that  of  any  past 
year.  With  respect  to  the  growth  of  cotton 
he  himself  had  experimented  in  that  way, 
with  a  view  of  being  able  to  speak  truth- 
fully to  the  fact.  On  the  1st  of  December 
he  commenced  picking,  and  finished  by  the 
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end  of  February.  He  brought  the  crop  to 
England,  and  it  Bold  at  the  highest  price 
then  realised,  viz.,  2s  3d  per  lb.  Since  then 
he  had  received  information  that  the  field 
was  ready  to  pick  again,  so  that  he  had  had 
two  crops  within  tlie  twelve  months.  He  was 
convinced  that  with  proper  management  Ja- 
maica was  as  well  calculated  to  grow  cotton 
as  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  he 
thought  a  profitable  source  of  revenue  might 
be  reaped  from  its  cultivation. 

The  CHAiBMAJf  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
the  intelligent  way  Mr.  Brydson  had  laid  the 
question  before  them,  and 

Mr.  Plummbb  said  that  since  he  had  been 
to  England  he  had  visited  Manchester  and 
Bochdale,  where  he  saw  a  large  quantity  of 
starch  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton 8tufi*s  and  prints.  Now,  in  Jamaica,  they 
could  produce,  firom  the  root  of  the  bitter 
cassava,  more  starch,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  at  a  low  price,  than  was  used  in  both  the 
towns  he  had  named.  AW  that  was  wanted 
was  capital  to  develope  the  fine  natural  re- 
sources  of  Jamaica,  and  to  make  it  a  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  country.  The  inhabit- 
ants had  shown  more  improvement  during  the 
last  thlfty  years  than  many  of  the  lower 
classes  in  other  places.  They  were  a  very 
industrious  and  religious  set,  and  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  island  prosperous. 
As  a  proprietor  himself,  he  could  assure  them 
that  the  people  laboured  very  readily  when 
it  was  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GiORGE  Dixon  pointed  out  the  £Eict 
that  in  the  neighbouring  and  smaller  island 
of  Cuba,  where  slaveiy  existed,  the  exports 
and  imports  were  far  in  excess  of  those  of 
Jamaica,  and  wished  to  know  from  the  depu- 
tation how  this  came  about. 

Mr.  Patni,  who  was  out  in  Jamaica  re- 
cently, in  connexion  with  the  official  enquiry, 
said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dixon,  that  the  results 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dixon  were 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  laziness  on  the 
part  of  the  neg^es,  and  he  much  regretted 
that  that  erroneous  notion  should  have  taken 
such  wide  and  deep  root.  The  present  want 
of  commercial  prosperity  in  Jamaica  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  change  from  a  system  of 
large  holding  to  small  ones.  Emancipation 


and  the  equalization  of  the  sugar  duties  i'^ 
and  many  other  causes,  had  combined 
to  throw  a  large  number  of  the  estates  out  of 
cultivation.  The  negroes  were  enabled  sJ- 
most  at  nominal  prices  to  purchase  as  much 
land  as  they  required.  The  result  was  that 
vast  masses  were  freeholders  of  from  one  to  six 
acres,  or  tenants  of  a  few  acres,  but  in 
that  case  perfectly  independent  of  the  land- 
lord, and  they  sometimes  preferred  it,  because 
they  could  change  their  holdings  as  often  as 
they  found  virgin  soil  more  productive.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  was  there  any  ground 
for  astonishment  if  they  found  employment  on 
their  own  soil  more  productive  and  more 
agreeable  than  doing  task  work  in  gangs 
upon  the  estate?  The  condition  of  these 
small  freeholders  was  rapidly  improving. 
The  Chamber  would  be  glad  to  hear  that, 
whilst  travelling  round  the  island  in  company 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Morgan,  he  found  in  the 
centre  of  it  a  colony  of  negroes,  who  without 
any  prompting  from  the  whites,  had  estab- 
lished a  mutual  lending  society  or  bank,  in 
which,  in  prosperous  years,  they  paid  in  as 
much  of  their  profits  as  they  could  spare,  and 
from  the  funds  thus  accumulated  they  lent  to 
their  other  members  in  time  of  want. 

Mr.  EsTCOURT,  of  London,  said  a  sum  of 
£2,000  would  enable  them  to  make  advances 
for  twelve  months,  and  then  the  people  would 
be  relieved  of  their  present  difficulties,  and  it 
was  not  desired  in  the  first  instance  to  launch 
any  large  scheme,  but  only  to  supply  an 
actual  existing  want  of  a  suitable  commercial 
agency. 

Mr.  Dixon  moved  that  the  beet  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  given  to  those  gentlemen  for 
the  trouble  they  had  taken  in  explaining  the 
wants  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  for  the 
interesting  information  they  had  given.  He 
felt  sure  the  objects  they  had  in  view  were  so 
simple  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  them  out.  He  was  quite  sure  that  they 
would  obtain  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  undertaking  with  such  success  that 
a  little  would  grow  into  something  large.  Of 
the  deep  sympathy  felt  by  the  Englishmen  for 
the  coloured  race,  he  could  not  doubt  that 
the  deputation  would  cany  home  with  them 
the  most  gratifying  assurance  of  the  complete 
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sympathy  of  England  for  their  futnre  soccess 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  W.  MiDDLEMORB  Seconded  the  motion, 
congratulating  the  coloured  people  on  having 
their  wishes  so  ably  represented  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  formed  the  deputation. 

The  motion  was  oanried  unanimously. 

Mr.  MiDDLKMORS  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  the 
aboye  meeting.  It  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  all  connected  with  it,  and 
especially  upon  Mr.  Estcourt,  and  other 
friends  connected  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  who 
were  among  the  first  and  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
Jamaica.  Whilst  as  a  philanthropic 
organ,  representing  a  benevolent  society, 
our  great  aim  is  moral  and  religious, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  when  we  see  that 
measures  we  have  strongly  recom- 
mended are  about  to  be  commenced 
under  such  favourable  auspices. 


NEW  ENGLAND  LOYAL 
PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 

We  have  received  and  read  No.  318  of 
the  papers  of  this  Society  with  pleasure. 
Let  our  friends  at  Studio  Buildings 
continue  to  feel  that  in  their  struggles 
for  freedom,  in  the  most  extensive  sig- 
nification of  the  term,  they  have  the 
sympathy  and  the  prayers  of  thousands 
of  true  British  hearts.  Congress  and 
New  England  are,  and  will  prove  them- 
selves, the  real  descendants  of  the  men 
who  bearded  the  despotic  Stuarts  in  the 
struggles  of  the  17th  century.  Thank 
God  the  same  spirit  lives  with  our  Co- 
lumbia. It  would  be  madness  to  allow 
the  men  whose  hands  are  dripping  with 


the  best  blood  of  the  nation  again  to 
dominate  in  the  halls  of  the  legislature 
without  giving  satisfactory  guarantees 
for  their  bona  fides  and  future  beha- 
viour. We  have  also  a  right  to  speak, 
for  the  blood  of  relatives  was  shed  at 
Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness.  We 
utter  a  voice  for  the  silent  slain. 


"  THE  RIGHT  WAY." 
We  continue  to  receive  this  admir- 
able paper,  published  by  Mr.  William 
W.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass.  For  de- 
votedness  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  interests  of  the  freed-men,  for  its 
lofty  patriotism  and  fidelity,  we  believe 
it  has  no  rival  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  express  our  cordial 
esteem  for  friends  with  whom  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  co-operating,  al- 
though at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
field  of  labour,  and  augur  their  ultimate 
success.    Keep  on  I 


NEGEOES  TOETUBED. 
General  Howard  has  received  voluminons 
reports  concerning  the  cruelties  practised  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Abrahams,  of  King  Williams 
County,  Virginia,  upon  her  servants.  The 
matter  came  to  light  through  investigation 
set  on  foot  about  a  month  ago.  The  reports 
show  that  on  the  2nd  of  June  a  freed  girl, 
named  Martha  Anne,  aged  seventeen,  was 
brought  to  a  hospital  at  Eichmond.  The 
surgeon  states  that  there  were  upon  her  body 
seven  ulcers,  all  the  result  of  bums,  and  all 
produced  within  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
largest  was  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter. 
In  addition  to  these,  her  entire  body  was 
almost  covered  with  scars,  some  old,  and 
some  covered  with  recent  scales,  some  the 
result  of  bums,  and  some  the  result  of  "wiiip- 
ping.  She  had  been  so  abused  that  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  give  expression  to  an  intelli- 
gent idea.  The  investigation  made  before  the 
I  Judge  Advocate  at  Eichmond  proved  that 
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this  monster,  Hn.  Abrahams,  whom  half  the 
lawyers  of  the  city  volunteered  to  defend,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  the  caoae  of 
the  death  of  four  of  her  negro  servants.  An 
extract  from  the  report  is  subjoined: — 

"  Lucy  Richardson,  mother  of  the  girl 
taken  to  the  hospital,  has  been  made  blind  of 
one  eye,  and  has  been  scarred  in  the  throat 
with  a  hot  iron.  Five  of  the  children  of  the 
said  Lucy  Richardson,  named  Martha  Anne 
and  Mary  Ellen,  twins,  aged  sixteen,  George, 
aged  nine,  Frances,  aged  eleven,  and  Robert, 
aged  seven  and  a  half  years,  have,  on  many 
different  occasions,  each  of  them  been  placed 
in  a  nude  state  before  the  fire,  until  their 
backs  were  actually  broiled,  and  then  whip- 
ped with  a  birch  rod  on  the  back  until  it  was 
raw,  when  strong  salt  and  pepper  water  was 
rubbed  on,  and  they  were  whipped  again. 
Frances  died  in  February,  1866,  from  injuries 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  said  Mrs.  Abra- 
hams, by  being  stamped  upon.  The  children, 
while  being  tortured,  had  their  feet  and  hands 
bound,  and  were  bucked,  to  keep  them  from 
struggling  or  resisting.  The  house  would  be 
closed  while  they  were  being  burned  and 
whipped,  but  then  their  cries  would  be  heard 
for  a  long  way.  They  would  often  faint 
away,  and  Mrs.  Abrahams  would  continue  to 
strike  them  with  a  poker,  saying  *  You're 
dead,  are  you  ?  I'll  make  you  catoh  your 
breath.'  After  the  punishment  they  could 
not  lie  nor  sit  down,  and  had  to  stand  up  a 
number  of  consecutive  days  and  nights.  Be- 
fore the  children  recovered  from  their  injuries, 
Mrs.  Abrahams  would  sear  them  with  hot 
coals,  or  with  a  bot  iron.  She  never  had  a 
servant  without  scars  from  her  hands,  and 
never  did  a  day  pass  that  some  servant  did 
not  receive  torture. 

**  Sarah  Dandridge,  milkmaid,  was  told  to 
get  all  the  milk  she  could  in  time  for  a  dancing 
party,  and  because  she  did  not  answer  soon 
enough,  Mrs.  Abrahams  tortured  her  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  drowned  herself  in  the 
crook. 

Eliza  Hill  was  beat  over  the  head  with 
an  iron  poker,  and  pieces  of  flesh  were  out 
from  her  head  and  face  with  a  knife,  by  Mrs. 
Abrahams,  until  she  became  blind  in  both  eyes. 
Biift  <^<terwards  died  from  those  injuries." 


The  evidence  fhlly  establishes  nomerous 
instances  of  assault  with  intent  to  wound, 
maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  kill.  Mnch  of 
this  cruelty  has  been  practised  since  the  fall 
of  Richmond.  Burning  on  the  bare  back  with 
live  coals  of  fire  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon punishment.  Whipping  was  done  with 
clubs,  tongs,  pokers,  fire  shovels,  Ac.  Mary 
and  Frances  were  twice  taken  to  a  pond,  and 
half  drowned. — Washington  Corr,  Advertiser, 
July  22. 

[It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  record  such  heart- 
sickening  instances  as  those  recorded  above. 
But  painful  as  they  are  to  read  they  should  be 
known,  that  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  may 
be  aroused  against  such  atrocities.  Slaveiy 
was  the  very  quintessence  of  cruelty.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  cruel  spirit  of  the 
demon  wUl  vanish  the  moment  that  God's  pro- 
vidence has  forced  the  rivets  of  the  fetters  and 
smitten  asunder  the  chains  of  the  bondman.] 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  MONEY. 

**  We  take  great  pleasure  in  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Capt 
Sweeney  of  the  Bureau  in  Eastern  Arkansas. 
It  shows  to  our  contributors  what  g^nd  re- 
sults follow  their  benefactions.  Hundreds  of 
these  self-sacrificing  teachers  are  ready  to 
enter  the  field ;  who  will  aid  us  in  replenishing 
our  treasury,  that  we  may  send  them  forth 
by  scores  and  hundreds  ?  There  never  was  a 
time  when  money  could  more  successfully  be 
converted  into  stars  with  whicli  to  deck 
crowns  than  now,  and  never  an  enterprise  in 
which  hearty  workers  would  win  nobler 
trophies  for  Christ  and  the  Republic. 

"  We  had  a  very  interesting  school  examina- 
tion on  Friday  last  conducted  by  Miss  Carter, 
who  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the  good 
women  the  North  has  sent  forth  as  angels 
of  mercy  and  light,  to  lead  those  poor  be- 
nighted souls  to  their  God  and  everlasting 
glory. 

**  The  proficiency  of  the  children  astonished 
every  person  who  heard  them  recite,  and  quite 
a  number  of  white  folks  were  present. 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  will  allow  Miss 
Carter  to  return  to  her  labours  at  this  place. 
She  is  very  anxious  to  continue  teaching  the 
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school  at  this  point,  where  she  has  laboured 
BO  hard,  and  so  saccessfallj. 

"  Assuring  yon  of  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 
«*Hbnrt  Sweeney, 
«  Capt  and  Gen'l  Snpt.  B.  and  F.  for  £. 

Arkansas. 
"Helena,  Arkansas,  Jnne  30th,  1866." 


THE  COLOURED  TROOPS. 

The  report  of  A.  A.  Gen.  Foster,  which 
accompanies  that  of  Qen.  Thomas,  presents  a 
schedule  of  all  the  coloured  troops  enlisted 
during  the  war : 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1865,  the  date  on 
which  the  last  organisation  of  coloured  troops 
wak  mustered  in,  there  were  in  the  service 
of  the  TJnited  States,  120  regiments  of  infantry. 

Numbering  in  the  aggpregate  98,938 

Twelve  regiments  of  heavy  artillery...  15,662 

Ten  batteries  of  light  artillery   1,311 

Seven  regiments  of  cavalry   7,245 

Grand  aggregate  123,156 

The  foregoing  is  the  largest  number  of 
coloured  troops  in  service  at  any  one  time 
during  the  war. 

The  entire  number  of  troops  conmiissioned 
and  enlisted  in  this  branch  of  the  service, 
during  the  war,  is  186,057. 

The  loss  during  the  war  from  all  causes, 
except  mustering  out  of  organizations,  in 
consequence  of  expiration  of  term  of  service, 
or  because  service  was  no  longer  required,  is 
68,178. 

Gen.  Foster  adds : 

The  reputation  of  the  organization  for 
efl^ency^  good  conduct  and  reliability,  has 
steadily  advanced,  and  the  reports  of  the 
officers  of  the  Inspector  General's  department, 
so  far  as  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  office,  are  very  satisfactory  as  to  its 
present  condition. — Freed-men^s  Bulletin, 


THE  MASSACRE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  late  tragedy  in  New  Orleans,  terrible 
as  it  was,  will  be  of  the  most  salutary  efifect. 
Thirty  years  ago,  slavery  shot  Alton  for  de- 
fending the  right  of  free  speech.  Year  after 
year,  slavery  insulted,  threatened,  and  mobbed 


Northern  men  for  preaching  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  For  five  and  six  years  past, 
slavery  has  exiled  tortured,  hung,  and  burned 
Southern  men  for  fidelity  to  the  Union.  But 
the  sure  mills  of  God  grind  slowly  on,  and 
slavery  is  abolished. 

We  have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  Already 
men  are  shot  by  stealth  in  the  late  slave  States 
because  they  declare,  justice  to  be  the  best 
policy.  Already  school-houses  are  burned 
and  teachers  hunted  away  because  they  seek 
to  enlighten  the  minds  which  slavery  had 
darkened.  Already  the  New  York  World,  and 
the  other  lackeys  of  slavery  denounce  Southern 
men  who  were  true  to  the  Union  through  fire 
and  flood,  as  "cravens  and  cowards."  In 
Memphis,  hatred  of  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  before  the  law  massacres  the  most 
friendless  and  unfortunate  part  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  in  New  Orleans,  the  advocates  of 
the  same  principle,  meeting  to  discuss  the 
subject,  are  ferociously  murdered.  But  still 
the  slow  mills  of  God  grind  on.  The  seed  of 
equal  rights  will  be  watered,  not  drowned,  by 
the  blood  of  the  sowers.  It  will  surely  grow 
into  a  harvest  which  no  storm  can  destroy. 
It  will  bear  its  natural  fruit  of  national  peace 
and  prosperity ;  and  in  the  happy  day  of  its 
ripening,  those  who  sought  to  destroy  the  seed, 
whatever  their  station,  whatever  their  tempo- 
rary power,  will  be  remembered  as  the  mur- 
derers of  Lovejoy  and  the  aHsasRin  of  Lincoln 
are  remembered. 

The  President  knew,  as  everybody  else 
knew,  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  He  had  read,  as  we  had  all 
read,  the  fiery  speeches  of  both  parties.  He 
knew,  unless  he  had  chosen  wilfully  to  ignore, 
the  smothered  hatred  of  the  late  rebels  toward 
the  Union  men  of  every  colour.  He  may  have 
considered  the  "Conservatives"  wise, humane 
and  peaceful.  He  may  have  thought  the 
Radicals  wild  and  foolish.  He  knew  that  the 
Mayor  was  a  bitter  rebel,  whom  he  had 
pardoned  into  office.  He  knew  that  the  courts 
had  denounced  the  Convention,  and  he  was 
expressly  informed  that  they  meant  to  indict 
the  members.  He  could  not  affect  ignorance 
of  the  imminent  danger  of  rioting  and  blood- 
shed. Still,  if,  as  he  constantly  asserts, 
Louisiana  is  rightfully  in  the  same  relation 
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to  the  Union  that  New  York  ie,  he  had  no 
anthority  to  Bay  a  word  or  to  do  an  act  in  that 
State  exception  application  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  of  the  Executive  when  the  Legislature 
cannot  be  convened."  Why  did  he  presume, 
then,  to  judge  of  the  authority  of  the  Conven- 
tion ?  What  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  dele- 
gates to  a  State  Convention  are  selected.  If 
his  own  assertion  be  correct  as  to  the  present 
relation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  the  Presi- 
dent convicts  himself  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  passionate  act  of  executive 
usurpation  and  federal  centralization  recorded 
in  our  history. 

He  knew  that  a  simple  word  to  the  military 
commander  to  preserve  the  peace  at  all  hazards 
would  prevent  disorder  and  save  lives.  He 
did  not  speak  that  word.  Assuming  to  plant 
himself  upon  the  Constitution,  which  by  his 
very  act  he  violated,  Jie  telegraphed  to  the 
Attomey.Qeneral  of  the  State.  He  threw  his 
whole  weight  upon  the  side  of  those  from 
whom  he  knew,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
disorder  would  proceed,  and  from  whom  it 
did  proceed.  He  knew  the  city  was  tinder, 
and  he  threw  in  a  spark.  Every  negro-hater 
and  every  disloyal  rufllan  knew  from  the  Pre- 
sident's dispatch  that  the  right  of  the  citizens 
to  aasemble  and  declare  their  views  would 
not  be  protected.  The  Mayor^s  proclamation 
was  a  covert  but  distinct  invitation  to  riot. 
He  announced  to  a  city  seething  with  hatred 
of  the  Convention,  that  it  would  **  receive  no 
countenance  from  the  President."  It  was 
simply  saying,  <*The  Convention  is  at  your 
mercy." 

And  the  mob  so  understood  it.  A  procefision 
of  negproes  carrying  a  United  States  flag  was 
attacked.  It  defended  itself;  and  the  work 
which  one  word  from  the  President  would 
have  stopped,  and  which  he  had  the  fxill  au- 
thority to  speak  if  he  could  speak  at  all,  went 
on  to  its  awful  result.  The  rebel  flag  was 
again  unfurled.  The  men  who  had  bravely 
resisted  it  for  four  years  were  murdered  under 
its  encourag^ent,  and  while  they  were  still 
lying  warm  in  their  blood,  the  President 
telegraphed  that  they  were  '*an  unlawful 
assembly,"  and  that  ''usurpation  will  not  be 
tolerated," — ^words  which  he  had  no  shadow 


of  authority  to  utter,  except  by  the  same  right 
which  empowered  him  to  save  all  those  lives; 
a  right  which  he  declined  to  exercise. 

The  President,  who  has  undertaken  by  his 
own  arbitrary  will  to  settle  every  question  of 
the  war  without  consultation  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  says  to  the  murdered 
men  in  New  Orleans,  ''Why  did  you  assume 
to  act  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
people  P  "  The  autumn  elections  will  terribly 
echo  that  question.  Surveying  the  Executive 
action  of  eighteen  months,  with  its  plain  ten- 
dencies and  apparent  inspiration,  seeing  that 
it  has  left  the  President  with  no  other  party 
than  the  most  vehement  of  the  late  rebds  at 
the  South,  the  Copperheads  at  the  North,  and 
the  timid  and  trimming  adherents  of  the  Union 
party,  while  the  great  mass  of  sturdy  Union- 
ists in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  North 
and  South,  still  maintain  the  ground  they 
have  always  held,  those  Union  men  will  write 
upon  the  back  of  every  ballot  they  oast  at  the 
coming  elections,  "  Usurpation  will  not  be 
tolerated ; "  and  upon  its  face,  **  Why  did 
yon  assume  to  act  without  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  P  " — Harper's  Weekly, 

Jamaica. — ^Under  the  new  Gk)vemment  the 
six  official  members  of  the  council  will  be  the 
Major-Oeneral  commanding,  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  of 
Finance,  the  Secretary  of  Beads,  and  the 
Collector  of  Customs.  Of  these,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Finance  have 
been  appointed  from  England.  The  council 
will  also  consist  of  six  nominal  members  not 
yet  appointed.  It  is  stated  that  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  will  be  conferred  upon  a  gen- 
tleman not  connected  with  Jamaica. 

In  the  case  of  Provost-Marshal  Ramsay, 
charged  with  murder,  the  Attorney-General 
and  Solicitor-General  of  England  have  deci- 
ded in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  Advocate- 
General  of  the  Island,  that  the  office  of 
Provost-Marshal  being  a  military  office,  held 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  during  martial  law,  and  in  a 
district  subject  to  martial  law  during  a  time 
of  war,  the  acts  done  were  done  as  Provost- 
Marshal,  and  therefore  the  justices,  as  a 
civil  tribunal  in  the  time  of  peace,  aro  not 
competent  to  decide  the  question. 
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DESTITUTION  AT  ST.  THOMAS-IN-THE- 
EAST. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Nortii  Cornwall  Associ- 
ation (Missionary),  in  Jamaica,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  the  Eev.  W.  Teall,  on  his  retam  from 
a  visit  to  St.  Thomas,  gave  a  hartowing  picture 
of  the  soffering  and  destitution  of  the  people. 
**  We  hoard  enoogh,"  says  a  Jamaica  paper, 
"  to  satisfy  ns  that  little  is  known  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured,  the  barbarities  practised  npon 
the  people  of  that  unhappy  parish.  The  people 
could  hardly, sit  quiet  as  they  listened  to  the 
accounts  of  burnt  houses,  destroyed  fruit  trees, 
suicide  committed  through  fear,  hang^ings, 
floggings,  Ac.  Ererywhere  when  Mr.  Teall 
became  known  the  people  jiocked  around  him 
and  urged  that  a  mission  might  be  commenced 
amongst  them  withoxU  delay.  It  was  painful 
to  hear  from  the  speaker  that  as  he  appeared 
in  the  diflferent  villages  the  people  literally 
fled  from  him,  a  white  man  in  the  place  being 
an  object  of  terror"  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
We  long  to  see  something  done  for  this 
wretohed  people.  They  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten and  forsaken. 


GBOBGE  WILLIAM  GORDON, 

BY  W.  MORGAN,  BSq. 

Of  George  William  Gordon  I  will  only  speak 
briefly.  His  aged  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon, 
was  one  of  my  first  visitors.  This  venerable 
Bootoh  gentleman  was  possessed  of  a  large  in- 
come, and  exercised  great  influence  in  the  old 
days  of  Slavery.  He  had  9,000  slaves  under 
his  care  at  the  era  of  emancipation.  By  his 
coloured  housekeeper,  a  slave,  he  had  eleven 
children,  of  whom  George  William  Gordon 
was  one.  When  his  housekeeper  died  he 
married  a  white  lady,  ahd  I  fear  his  coloured 
children  were  somewhat  neglected.  However, 
the  son  who  has  become  so  celebrated  possessed 
g^reat  energy  of  character,  and  made  his  own 
way  in  life.  He  entered  into  trade  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Kingston,  and  acquired  large  posses- 
sions. He  became  a  magistrate,  and  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  In  an  evil  hour  he  began 
to  purchase  and  cultivate  estates,  which  proved 
to  be  unprofitable,  and  caused  great  embarrass- 
ment and  loss.  At  his  death  he  was  the 
nominal  owner  of  estates  extending  to  some 


40,000  acres  of  land,  but  most  of  them  were 
heavily  mortgaged.  "  He  took  an  interest  in 
every  good  work  which  was  presented  to  his 
notice.  Keen  in  debate  and  fearless  in  dis- 
charge of  duty,  he  was  also  gentle  in  temper, 
and  incapable  of  cherishing  the  feeling  of  re- 
venge. He  testified  against  the  evils  around 
him,  and  obtained  his  natural  reward — the 
hatred  of  all  whom  he  condemned." 

Among  those  whose  public  conduct  he  con- 
demned was  the  late  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
Mr.  Eyre,  whose  name  we  have  been  lately 
told  by  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  will  be  covered 
with  infamy  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  his 
I)olitical  foe. 

Mr.  Gordon,  being  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  Kingston,  was  baptized  at 
his  own  instance,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period  by  the  Baptist  Missionary,  Mr.Phillippo, 
on  a  public  profession  that  his  views  on  bap- 
tism had  undergone  a  change.  With  his  ex- 
cellent and  pious  wife,  an  English  lady,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  himself  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  people  with  whom, 
in  his  frequent  journeys  in  the  island,  he  might 
happen  to  be.  He  often  conducted  public 
worship.  Not  long  before  the  close  of  his  life 
he  opened  a  place  of  worship  in  Kingston,  and 
habitually  preached  there.  These  proceedings, 
so  contrary  to  those  of  other  gentlemen  of  his 
own  rank,  drew  down  much  odium  upon  him. 
Like  his  Master,  "  he  was  hated  by  the  world 
because  he  testified  of  it  that  its  works  were 
evil.*'  Like  Him,  he  had  at  length  a  brief 
imprisonment,  and  a  painful  ignominious 
death.  

HENBY  VINCENT,  ESQ. 
Henry  Vincent,  Esq.,  of  London,  has  re- 
cently sailed  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Mr.  Vincent  is  a  highly  respect- 
able gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  in  this  country.  He  has  always  em- 
ployed his  powers  in  furtherance  of  the  in- 
teresto  of  fr*eedom  and  morality.  On  what  is 
now  known  as  the  American  question,  Mr. 
Vincent  has  been  as  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole,  and  during  the  great  American  struggle 
his  earnest  utterances  were  heard  throughout 
our  countiy.  We  warmly  commend  him  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EEV.  W.  H.  JONES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Freed-Mam** 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  spent  seyeral  weeks  in  Kent  and 
Sussex.  In  these  ccmnties  the  people  know 
little  about  the  Preed-men's  Aid  Society  and 
its  objects,  bat  they  give  our  lectures  a  patient 
hearing.  The  meeting^  have  been  well  at- 
tended, notwithstanding  the  busy  hop-picking 
season.  We  had  an  excellent  meeting  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Northam.  The  super- 
intendent Wesleyan  minister  admitted  us  to 
his  chapel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodges,  and  Mr. 
Edwards,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School,  rendered  us  valuable  assistance.  At 
Southborougfa  we  held  a  meeting  in  the  pa- 
rochial school.  The  Rev.  C.  Skrine  presided, 
and  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  objects 
of  the  Society.  The  collection  was  very  good 
at  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.  The  super- 
intendent and  second  preacher  gave  us  their 
presence  and  influence.  At  this  meeting  we 
were  kindly  invited  by  Mr.  Richardson,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Congregational  Sunday 
School,  to  address  the  children  under  his  care. 
At  Heathfield  the  Rev.  J.  Ellson  shewed  us 
great  kindness.  Mrs.  Ellson  and  the  young 
ladies  manifested  great  interest  in  our  cause. 
Secured  a  large  attendance.  The  people  re- 
sponded most  cheerfully  and  made  a  good  col- 
lection. The  Rev.  W.  G.  Dodd  occupied  the 
chair  at  our  meeting  at  Wadhurst,  .in  the 
National  School-room,  and  made  an  excellent 
speech.  The  Wesleyan  ministers  interested 
themselves  in  obtaining  a  large  meeting.  I 
preached  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Staplecroft, 
to  a  crowded  congregation,  and  g^ve  lectures 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  follow- 
ing. I  find  a  kind  reception  everywhere. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Tours  in  the  field  of  duty, 
W.  H.  JONES. 
[We  thank  all  the  earnest  and  generous 
friends  in  Kent  and  Sussex  who  have  co- 
operated with  Mr.  Jones.  He  will  soon  move 
into  another  part  of  the  great  field,  and  com- 
mence operations  with  Dr.  Tomkins  in  the 
Isle  of  Wig^t,  Southampton  and  Portsmouth.] 


'       TO  HON.  THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

I  The  following  lines  of  sympathy  and  trust 
were  addressed  to  the  veteran  legislator  by 

'  the  talented  coloured  lecturer,  Mrs.  Frances 
E.  W.  Harper,  on  reading  his  plaintive  speech 
in  the  House  before  the  passage  of  the  Consti- 
tutional  Amendment. 

I    Have  the  bright  and  glowing  visionB 

Faded  from  thy  longing  sight, 
I    Like  the  gorgeous  tints  of  even 
I    Mingling  with  the  shades  of  night  P 

1    Didst  thou  hope  to  see  thy  ooontry, 
I    Wearing  Justice  as  a  crown. 

Standing  foremost  'mid  the  nations, 

Worthy  of  the  world's  renown  ? 

Didst  thou  think  the  grand  fruition 
Reached  the  fallness  of  its  time. 
When  the  crater  of  God's  judgment 
Overflowed  the  nation's  crime  P 

That  thy  people,  purged  by  fire. 
Would  have  trod  another  path. 
Careful  lest  their  feet  should  stumble 
On  the  cinders  of  God's  wrath  P 

And  again  the  injured  negro 
Grind  the  dreadful  mills  of  fate. 
Pressing  oat  the  fearful  vintage 
Of  the  nation's  scorn  and  hate  P 

Sadder  than  the  crimson  shadows 
Hung  foi  years  around  our  skies, 
Are  the  hopes  so  fondly  cherished, 
Fading  now  before  thine  eyes  P 

Not  in  vain  has  been  thy  hoping. 
Though  thy  fair  ideals  fade. 
If  like  one  of  God's  tall  aloes 
Thou  art  ripening  in  the  shade. 

There  is  light  beyond  the  darkness, 
Joy  beyond  the  present  pain ; 
There  is  hope  in  God's  g^at  justice 
And  theneg^'s  rising  brain. 

Though  before  the  tinud  counsels 
Truth  and  Right  may  seem  to  fail, 
God  hath  bathed  his  sword  in  judgment, 
And  his  arm  shall  yet  prevail. 


Printed  by  Arlibs  Andrews,  of  No.  7,  Duke 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.O. 
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EESTITUTION. 

No  event  in  our  time  has  received  a  larger  share  of  public  attention  than  the 
"  Outrage  in  Jamaica."  The  thrilling  accounts  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  the 
helpless  people  were  read  by  millions  vith  feelings  of  mingled  indignation  and 
pity.  The  excitement  was  so  general  that  the  government  appointed  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  men  of  great  ability  and  large  experience.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  legal  advocates,  sent  by  voluntary  subscription,  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  royal  commissioners,  and  to  aid  in  the  enquiry.  The  wrongs 
of  the  people  were  brought  distinctly  into  light.  Parliament  endorsed  the  re- 
port, and  the  civilised  world  has  had  ample  proof  that  the  official  representatives 
of  the  British  nation  have  committed  atrocities  hardly  surpassed  in  the  ages  of 
barbarism  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Our  current  literature  contains  many  a  page 
of  keen  invective  on  the  subject.  Vast  assemblies  have  listened  to  recitdls  that 
have  called  forth  shouts  of  indignation,  and  in  the  pulpits  of  the  land  Jamaica 
has  been  the  theme  of  eloquent  declamation. 

The  practical  result  has  been  in  some  proportion.  The  Jamaica  Assembly, 
after  the  selfish  and  unjust  legislation  of  more  than  a  quarter  century,"  has 
put  an  end  to  its  own  existence,  having  "no  space  for  repentance."  An  auto- 
cratic government  has  been  nominated  to  indicate  that  the  island  is  not  yet  in 
a  condition  for  the  initiatory  stages  of  freedom.  Even  this  appointment  is  re- 
garded as  an  advance  on  the  former  state  of  things. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  whatever  may  havfe  been  the  loss  sustained  and  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  neglected  negro  population,  the  material  interests  of 
the  island  will  gain  immensely ;  trade  and  commerce  will  be  placed  on  a  more 
equitable  and  substantial  basis ;  the  state  of  the  colonies  will  be  better  under- 
stood. In  addition  to  these  advantages,  it  has  been  determined  in  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  to  assert  the  right  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  additional  security  to 
constitutional  liberty,  by  bringing  to  trial  the  ex-governor  of  Jamaica,  vrith 
some  of  his  civil  and  military  subordinates.  It  is  said  that  twelve  thousand 
pounds  are  raised  or  promised  for  his  defence,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
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subscription  from  six  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  prosecution.  It 
is  well  understood  that  the  object  of  the  trial  is  simply  to  put  on  record  a  judicial 
decision  that  may  afford  protection  to  the  people  in  our  colonies,  however  re- 
mote and  of  whatever  class  or  condition.  The  assertion  of  right  in  such  a  case 
is  worth  any  sacrifice. 

In  the  meantime  we  ask  in  sober  sadness,  what  has  been  done  for  the  relief, 
defence,  or  succour  of  the  surviving  victims  of  the  outrage  ?  They  have  been  cast 
into  the  shade  !  It  is  only  recently,  and  by  the  visit  of  the  missionary,  that  we 
learn  their  real  condition.    Practically,  they  have  received  no  essential  help. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  more  can  be  expected  to  be  done  for 
Jamaica  ?  What  if  these  five  thousand  victims  of  cruel  wrong  receive  no  direct 
attention,  will  not  the  state  of  the  Island  be  improved  for  the  future  ?  What 
appreciable  effect  can  be  produced  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  entire 
community  by  meeting  the  case  of  the  black  widows  and  orphans?  Will  it  raise 
the  dividends  of  any  commercial  company  a  single  farthing  ?  What  is  the  con- 
tinued misery  of  a  wretched  district  in  comparison  with  the  settlement  of  grand 
constitutional  points  that  may  tell  on  the  future  history  of  England,  like  the  acts 
of  Hampden  and  Sydney  ? 

In  return,  we  may  put  questions  of  another  order.  Is  there  no  danger  that  if 
the  condition  of  these  helpless  sufferers  be  practically  disregarded,  the  old  leaven 
may  taint  the  prosperity  of  the  coming  era  ?  Of  what  avail  are  all  the  mani- 
festations of  indignant  feeling  in  the  glowing  articles  of  public  journals,  in 
speeches  addressed  to  Parliament  or  to  the  popular  assembly,  if  they  are  not 
followed  by  acts  of  humanity  and  Christian  kindness?  Will  not  the  most 
eloquent  pleader  in  the  court  of  law  feel  that  half  the  force  of  his  argument  for 
justice  to  the  oppressor  is  lost  when  pointed  to  the  sable  clients  still  left  in 
misery  and  destitution  ?  How  would  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  lose  its 
interest,  if  we  were  told  that  leaving  the  wounded  victim  to  perish,  he  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  "  thieves,"  and  contented  himself  with  securing  a  mounted 
patrol. 

The  present  state  of  the  case  we  feel  to  be  most  painful  and  humiliating.  We 
have  attempted  in  these  pages  to  state  the  claims  of  those  who  could  make  no 
appeal  for  themselves.  It  would  be  unsuitable  in  every  way  to  continue 
this  strain,  if  no  help  could  be  obtained.  Our  course  of  duty  of  late  has 
been  somewhat  trying,  but  at  the  last  moment  we  have  a  gleam  of  light.  A 
Christian  lady  writes  to  propose  a  bestitution  pund,  and  orfers,  as  the  first 
contribution,  a  sovereign  from  a  widow  in  humble  circumstances  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, — the  fifth  donation  of  the  same  amount  she  has  given  for  the 
Freed-men.  Surely  in  the  widow's  mite  more  is  given  than  in  idl  the  contri- 
butions of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful.  The  way  is  open.  Our  valued  cor- 
respondent says,  "  When  in  Great  Britain  Mr.  Teall  seemed  quite  pressed  down 
with  care  and  anxiety  for  the  future  of  Jamaica."  Well,  he  is  gone  "  bound  in 
spirit "  to  Morant  Bay.     He  is  not  alone  there.    Mr,  Pamther,  the  Wesleyan 
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minister,  is  a  man  of  kindred  spirit.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  to  Mr.  S. 
Constantino  Burke,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  render  you 
any  help  in  my  power  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  object  contem- 
plated by  the  *  Freed-men's  Aid  Society.'  I  shall  be  prepared,  whenever  you 
desire  it,  to  furnish  you  with  the  names  and  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
great  suflferers  by  the  reckless  burning  of  houses  and  other  destruction  of  property, 
and  who  are  deserving  any  aid  that  may  be  proffered  for  their  present  painfully 
distressed  circumstances."  We  can  rely  on  these  friends,  Mr.  Samuel  Constan- 
tine  Burke,  Mr.  Pamther,  and  Mr.  Teall,  to  act  with  others  as  a  local  committee 
in  Jamaica.  The  time  is  come  when  those  who  really  care  to  do  justice  and  to 
show  kindness  to  the  surviving  victims  of  the  military  raid  may  prove  their  sin- 
cerity. If  we  can  make  bestitution,  the  blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
perish  will  come  upon  us.  The  opportunity  should  not  be  lost.  The  simple 
beginning  at  Newcastle  is  hopeful,  for  it  shows  that  apart  from  all  party  and 
distracting  questions  there  is  a  spirit  of  disinterested  benevolence  that  will  yet 
find  practical  expression.  We  trust  all  our  friends  will  see  that  to  interpose 
with  help  under  the  present  auspices  will  be  to  realise  the  crowning  satisfaction 
of  their  long  struggle  in  behalf  of  Jamaica*  Let  us  leave  on  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation some  permanent  traces  of  British  kindness  that  will  prove  to  all  that  our 
philanthropy  was  no  pretence, — ^W. 


THE  REVIVING  OF  HOPE. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  to  write  of  Morant  Bay  with  feelings  of  relief  and 
encouragement.  A  christian  minister  worthy  of  confidence  and  of  the  most 
cordial  sympathy,  has  directed  his  steps  to  Morant  Bay  and  adopted  the 
station  as  his  sphere  of  labour.  We  honour  him  for  his  zeal  and  compassion, 
and  earnestly  pray  for  his  success.  We  take  heart  in  the  prospect  a£Porded  by 
his  settlement.  All  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation  cannot  create  the  kind  of 
agent  needed  for  service  of  this  nature.  The  firm  faith,  the  practical  wisdom, 
the  tender  pity  required  at  such  a  juncture  can  only  come  from  above.  The 
right  kind  of  Christian  teachers  can  be  supplied.  The  simple  narrative  of  Mr. 
Teall  will  speak  for  itself.  It  comes  in  time  to  call  for  the  practical  help  many 
are  willing  to  afford,  if  they  can  only  see  a  proper  course  pursued  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  people.  We  turn  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  a  clear 
eye,  a  warm  heart,  and  an  open  hand.  Here  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  doing 
good  under  the  most  interesting  circumstances  that  can  be  imagined.  We 
cannot  raise  the  dead.  Many  who  suffered  innocently  sleep  in  the  dust.  God 
himself  has  wiped  away  their  tears.  But  in  this  deep  seclusion — ^far 
removed  from  the  active  conflict  of  our  times — are  the  living  victims  of  outrage 
and  wrong  that  we  have  shown  to  be  without  a  parallel.  Is  not  the  time  come 
to  render  vigorous  and  cheering  help  to  those  who  can  say  after  such  wrongs. 
We  feel  no  resentment  ? "   We  raise  no  ecclesiastical  questions ;  for  the 
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moment  we  desire  truce  from  political  strife,  and  plead  for  the  credit  of 
England,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name,  that  the  wishes  of  these 
excellent  men  who  are  in  the  field  may  he  met.  Let  us  provide  at  once  the 
means  to  huild  the  schools  and  to  afford  some  solace  to  these  patient  and 
suffering  widows  and  orphans.  Those  who  are  really  interested  in  the  matter 
should  go  quietly  and  earnestly  to  work  to  supply  the  funds.  The  sufferers 
"  cannot  recompense "  their  kind  helpers.  There  will  he  no  great  eclat  in 
rendering  the  service — only  those  who  feel  the  joy  of  doing  good  as  heneath  the 
eye  of  Him  who  came]  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  will  be  moved  to  acts  of 
prompt  benevolence  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  We  can  leave  the  matter  with  them, 
and  though  we  have  felt  great  sadness  in  the  thought  that  the  "outcasts  "  seemed 
to  be  forgotten,  we  begin  to  cherish  the  reviving  of  hope. 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Eev.  W.  Teall 
speaks  of 

A  HEAETY  WELCOME. 

"  On  Friday  afternoon  I  got  to  Tailahe  where  brother  Palmer  and  wife  were  expecting 
me ;  and  bo,  on  Saturday  morning,  I  arrived  at  mj  desdnation,  Morant  Bay,  and  was  very 
kindly  reoeived  by  Mr.  Pamther,  the  Wesleyan  Hinisier,  who  entertained  me  very  hospitably 
till  I  got  a  lodging.  Having  been  thns  located,  I  went  out  to  look  after  the  people.  First  I 
went  to  Mr.  Eillick's  chapel,  and  fonnd  it  in  a  very  minons  condition.  There  has  been  no 
•ervioe  in  it  for  a  long  time.  The  acting  minister  was  hanged  in  martial  law.  The  really 
handsome  pulpit  has  recently  been  almost  destroyed  by  sailors  from  a  gon-boat.  I  next  went 
to  seek  for  Father  Telford,  a  deacon  and  trostee,  bat  he  was  firom  home,  so  I  walked  back  to 
the  Bay,  and  went  into  the  Market-place  in  front  of  the  burnt  court-house  and  fonnd  some 
Baptist  people,  with  whom  I  arranged  to  go  up  the  valley  on  Sunday,  they  promising  to  send 
down  a  horse  for  me  to  ride.  On  Sunday  morning,  however,  as  no  horse  came,  I  started  and 
went  by  Stanton  to  Spring  Garden,  and  thus  missed  the  horse  which  was  sent  by  Morant 
Boad.  The  first  service  was  held  in  a  class-house,  which  was  saved  from  being  burnt  by  a 
marine,  who  was  about  to  fire  it,  but  seeing  a  Testament  on  the  table  did  not  carry  out  his 
intention.  The  people  had  not  been  able  to  meet  since  martial  law,  and  no  song  of  praise 
had  been  heard  there  for  months.  The  notice  was  very  short,  but  soon  the  place  was  well 
filled  and  many  could  not  get  in.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  have  heard  how  lustily 
they  sang  for  the  first  time  after  the  late  sad  events.  When  the  service  was  over  a  man 
named  Clarke  got  up  and  said,  <  Fambly  !  this  is  a  happy  day  !  We  were  without  hope  but 
Ood  is  good.'  He  wept  as  he  spoke,  and  many  faoes  were  wet  with  tears  of  joy.  After  the 
service  I  took  an  egg  and  a  biscuit  and  cheese,  which  Mr.  Pamther's  housekeeper  had  very 
thoughtfully  put  up  for  me,  and  then  we  went  over  to  Stony  Gut  and  had  an  open  air  service, 
I  stood  under, the  shatleof  a  mango  tree  at  the  comer  of  Paul  Bogle's  burnt  chapel.  There 
was  a  large  gathering  by  four  o'clock  and  they  seemed  much  affected.  There  were  the 
widows  of  Paul  and  Moses  Bogle,  and  the  poor  woman  Livingstone,  who  was  half-strangled 
in  the  chapel  and  then  tied  outside  of  it  in  the  soaking  rain  for  many  hours.  One  man 
said  to  me,  ^Minister,  they  used  me  very  bad.  They  out  up  my  back,  and  shut  me  up  for 
nine  days  and  nights  in  the  condemned  cell.  They  burnt  my  house  and  everything  I  had : 
but  I  thank  God,  Minister,  I  don't  feel  any  resentment.   My  breast  is  dear.' 

"  The  previous  day  some  officers  from  the  *Cadmus*  had  intruded  into  Stony  Out  and 
aXa^rmed  the  poor  people  with  abuse  and  threatSf  and  my  presence  was  ha4led  by  them  with 
delight. 
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The  people  anre  in  great  distress,  having  been  robbed  or  otherwise  deprived  of  all  they 
possessed,  and  it  will  take  them  a  long  time  to  recover  their  position, 

"  June  2l8t. — ^Yesterday  afteruoon  I  rode  up  in  the  mountains  to  look  at  some  places  which 
are  in  the  market,  and  to  ascertain  if  they  would  be  suitable  for  centres  of  stations,  but  found 
they  would  not  do.  On  my  way  back  I  had  a  good  congregation  at  Spring  Qarden,  com- 
mencing the  service  when  the  people  returned  firom  their  grounds  about  5.30.  I  did  not  get 
back  to  the  Bay  till  nearly  eight  o'clock. 

CHARACTBE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  people  here  generally  strike  me  as  being  considerably  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilixa- 
tion  than  those  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  I  hear  that  superstition  is  rife  amongst 
them ;  there  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  done  here,  and  whoever  may  be  brought  here  will 
have  a  most  arduous  work.  Still  I  think  circumstances  are  favourable  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Mission,  and  I  shall,  if  suitable  arrangements  be  made  to  support  and  help  in  securing 
chapels,  schools,  &o.,  be  willing  to  undertake  it. 

Bat  if  the  Society  wish  to  have  a  Mission  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  and  to  have  that 
Mission  successfully  prosecuted,  they  had  better  at  once  put  aside  the  three  years'  theory 
and  resolve  to  sustain  the  work  to  the  extent  which  may  be  necessary.  You  cannot  apply  to 
a  field  like  this  the  principles  which  may  regulate  your  practice  in  those  parts  of  the  island 
in  which  our  Mission  has  been  long  established :  but  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to  a 
very  considerable  outlay  to  b^n  with,  and  to  guarantee  to  your  Missionaiy  a  sufi&oient  sum 
to  enable  him  to  live,  and  heartily  prosecute  his  work.  What  proportion  of  the  needed 
amount  of  salary  could  be  raised  here  is  very  uncertain.  At  first  however,  it  would  be  very 
little,  if  anything. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  CONSIDEEATION. 
**  The  following  things  strike  me  as  necessary  to  the  successful  working  of  this  Mission 
<*  1st.  Bent,  or  lease,  or  purchase,  or,  if  necessary,  build  a  suitable  house  for  the  Mission 
family  in  a  position  central  to  the  work  to  be  done.   I  have  offers  of  land  from  two  or  three 
persons  for  this  purpose  free  of  charge. 

2nd.  Assist  thd  people  to  put  up  such  commodious  but  inexpensive  chapels  as,  once 
erected,  would  nob  be  beyond  their  power  to  keep  in  repair.  I  say  assist,  because,  though 
the  people  could  give  but  little,  if  any,  money  towards  the  erection,  they  could  many  of 
them  give  materials  or  labour,  and  they  ought  to  do  this  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability. 

3rd.  Then  as  to  the  support  of  the  Missionary,  though  at  first  the  Society  might  have  to 
provide  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all,  still,  as  the  Mission  got  into  working  order,  the  people  ought 
to  be  trained  to  give  according  to  their  ability  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  Mission. 

4th.  Schools  might,  I  think,  be  secured  without  troubling  the  Society  at  all,  as  aid  to 
commence  them  might  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  and  they  would  shortly  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  schools  of  our  body. 

**  Lastly,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  should  lose  no  time  in  foxTvarding  such  guar 
antees  and  instructions  as  the  case  requires,  that  the  work  may  be  entered  upon  withou 
delay. 

«May  the  Lord  give  heavenly  wisdom  to  us  all  in  this  important  matter,  and  may  the 
result  be  glory  to  Christ  in  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people  in  St. 
Thomas-in-the-East. 

«  The  Committee  of  the  Union  in  Jamaica  having  received  the  report  of  the  above  visit  have 
nnanimously  requested  Mr.  Teall  to  occupy  this  new  and  important  post  To  this  call  he 
has  promptly  and  heartily  responded.  No  one  in  Jamaica  could  be  selected  better  adapted 
to  it ;  and  Mr.  Teall  will  have  not  only  the  warm  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  his  Jamaica 
brethren,  but  also  of  the  Committee  and  his  numerous  friends  in  England." 
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The  questions  connected  with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Freed-men 
have  awakened  earnest  discussion  in  every  form.  Every  step  to  improve  the 
condition  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the  negro  seems  to  provoke  some  contro- 
versy. To  ourselves  the  course  of  duty  seems  to  he  perfectly  clear.  If  we 
admit  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  that  a  race  treated  as  chattels  for 
many  generations  has  not  attained  to  equality  with  those  who  have  reaped  the 
accumulated  advantages  of  ages  of  civilization,  it  is  the  more  needful  to  seek 
their  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.  Admit  that  the  negro  is  weaker  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  yet  an  inspired  apostle  tells  us,  that  "  those  members  of  the  body 
which  seems  to  be  the  more  feeble  are  necessary ;  and  those  members  of  the 
body  which  we  think  to  be  less  honourable,  upon  those  we  bestow  more  abundant 
labour."  Suppose  that  the  service  of  the  coloured  people  is  not  quite  of  the 
same  order  as  that  of  those  who  have  received  the  highest  culture,  it  is  never- 
theless indispensable.  A  sable  friend  of  ours  contends  that  the  labour  of  the 
negro  is  just  as  essential  to  the  world  as  the  force  of  steam.  Take  away 
steam,"  he  says,  with  an  air  of  conscious  importance,  "  and  how  would  you 
manufacture  goods?  How  would  you  travel?"  Steam  in  itself  as  melting 
vapour  is  not  worth  much,  but  it  may  be  utilized  as  we  all  know,  to  move  the 
world.  Our  American  friends  are  directing  their  eflPorts  to  make  the  negro  valuable 
in  the  best  sense,  on  his  own  account,  and  for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  Their 
common  sense  in  the  matter  affords  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  They 
"  bestow  abundant  labour  "  on  the  Freed-men.  As  an  illustration  we  give  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report  of  our  friend  Mr.  Walden  of 

FREED-MEN'S  BELIEF  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

"  The  school  year  cloBes  in  July — the  teachers  retaming  North  before  the  first  of  August  to 
recuperate  their  health  and  strength  daring  the  vacation — therefore  in  writing  of  each  yearns 
work,  we  mean  the  school  and  not  the  calendar  year. 

"BioiNNiNG  Of  THE  WoRK,  1862-3.— Doring  the  BTunmer  of  1862,  after  the  soooesses  of  the 
Union  armies  in  Tennessee  and  west  of  Mississippi,  the  coloured  refugees — '  Contrabands '  as 
they  were  termed — congregated  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  Helena,  Ark.,  Cairo,  HI.,  and  some  other 
points.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1862,  Gen.  Ord  appointed  Beir.  J.  B.  Bodgers,  Chaplain 
of  the  14th  Wisconsin  Volonteers,  <  Superintendent'  of  the  Contrabands  at  Corinth — one  of 
the  first  official  acts  in  their  behalf  in  the  West.  A  number  of  coloured  refdgees  had 
already  congregated  there,  and  others  came  in  daily.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  above 
appointment,  five  hundred  came  to  the  camp;  on  the  next  day,  eleven  hundred  more 
appeared ;  in  about  one  week,  the  multitude  of  helpless  beings  gathered  there,  numbered 
about  two  thousand.  A  few  days  later  followed  the  first  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  As 
winter  came  on,  the  inmates  of  all  the  camps  being  poorly  sheltered,  miserably  clad,  desti- 
tute of  food  and  the  means  to  provide  it,  suffered  incredible  hardships.  As  tlieir  suffering^ 
became  known  in  the  North,  the  sympathies  of  the  humane  were  moved.  Among  the  first  to 
visit  the  sufferers  at  Cairo  was  Levi  Coffin,  the  long>tried  friend  of  the  oppreased  race,  who 
in  the  days  of  slavery  had  fed  at  his  own  table  more  than  three  thousand  of  its  fleeing 
victims.  When  rumours  of  the  suffering  among  the  Contrabands  at  Cairo  reached  him,  he 
went  there  at  his  own  expense,  to  inquire  into  their  condition,  and  to  relieve  them  so  far  as 
he  had  the  means  at  hand.   On  his  way  thither,  he  fell  in  company  with  two  of  his  long-time 
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oo-labonrers  in  the  anti-alarery  cause.  Job  Hadley  and  his  wife,  who  impelled  by  the  interest 
they  felt  in  the  coloured  people,  were  going  to  Cairo  with  the  hope  that  they  might  open  a 
school  among  the  Contrabands  there.  They  were  favonred  in  their  good  purposes  and  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  work  of  education.  At  this  time  there  were  above  three  thousand  souls  in  the 
camp  at  Cairo,  among  whom  there  was  great  destitution.  On  the  return  of  Levi  Coffin  to 
Cincinnati,  his  home,  he  laid  the  wants  of  the  sufferers  before  a  number  of  philanthropic 
persons,  and  as  one  result  the  Contraband* s  Relief  Commission  was  organized.  He  continued 
his  labours,  and  by  correspondence  and  personal  application,  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  many 
persons  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers,  and  in  a  short  time,  contributions  of  money  and  stores  for 
their  relief,  were  daily  received.  About  the  same  time,  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission  at 
St.  Louis,  organized  to  supply  sanitary  stores  to  the  Western  armies,  became  aware  of  the 
Buffering  that  existed  among  the  coloured  people  at  Helena,  Ark.,  and  took  measures  for  their 
relief.  About  four  thousand  Contrabands  had  collected  there ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  had 
come  with  the  army  of  Gen.  Curtis ;  the  others  from  the  neighbouring  districts  on  both  sides 
of  the  MississippL  The  following  from  the  pen  of  Eev.  J.  G.  Porman,  Secretary  of  the  Com  - 
mission,  gives  the  experience  of  these  people  at  Helena,  less  than  four  years  ago  :^<Many 
of  them  were  put  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  and  were  employed  by  the  quartiermasters 
to  load  and  unload  steamboats  and  coal  barges,  and  as  teamsters,  with  the  promise  of  wages 
at  ten  dollars  a  month.  In  these  labours  they  were  industrious  and  fkithfal,  and  their 
temperate  habits  and  good  conduct  were  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  All  of  them  who  could 
give  any  evidence  of  having  been  employed  by  their  masters  to  aid  the  rebellion,  received 
free  papers  from  Majrtr-General  Curtis,  who  was  always  just  and  friendly  to  them,  and  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  their  complaints.  Unfortunately  for  these  people,  General  Curtis  was 
transferred  to  St.  Louis,  the  latter  part  of  the  next  month,  to  command  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  and  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  brigadier-generals,  who  passed  military  orders 
withholding  the  payment  of  their  wageg,  expelling  them  from  their  lines,  and  otherwise 
persecuting  them,  under  which  rule  many  were  returned  to  their  masters,  and  those  who 
remained  suffered  untold  hardships.  With  the  indifference  of  the  commanders  to  their  wel- 
fare, the  quartermasters  neglected  to  keep  full  and  correct  pay  rolls,  and  press-gangs  of 
mounted  orderlies  were  sent  through  the  streets  of  Helena,  who  brought  them  to  the  levee 
and  compelled  them  to  work  without  wages  or  food  till  they  sometimes  fell  down  with 
exhaustion.  Murders,  rapes,  and  robberies,  were  committed  upon  thorn  by  the  worst  class 
of  the  soldiers  with  impunity,  and  the  military  commanders  took  no  notice  of  these  things. 
As  winter  came,  these  people,  being  poorly  sheltered  in  huts,  worn-out  t^uts,  and  the  most 
uninhabitable  buildings,  and  very  miserably  clad,  unpaid  for  their  labour,  and  destitute, 
suffered  incredible  hardships,  and  died  in  large  numbers.  The  hospital  building  assigned 
them  was  a  miserable  one-story  house,  surrounded  by  mud,  where  they  were  put  under  the 
charge  of  a  contract-physician,  who  utterly  neglected  them,  and  in  which  they  had  no  better 
accommodation  than  a  straw  bed  on  the  floor,  being  without  chairs,  tables,  stoves,  cooking 
utensils,  or  any  of  the  usual  furniture  either  of  a  dwelling  house  or  a  hospital.  The  mortality 
in  this  hospital  in  December  and  January,  1862-63,  was  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  who  entered; 
BO  that  the  sick  freed  people  often  preferred  death  in  any  other  place  to  going  there.' — This 
touthful  representation  of  the  sufferings  at  Helena,  which  an  American  cannot  now  read 
without  a  blush  of  shame  mantling  his  cheek,  is  but  too  true  of  every  other  point  where  the 
despised  Contrabands  were  then  forced  or  permitted  to  congregate.  The  Contraband  Belief 
CamnUssion  began  oi)eration8  late  in  November,  1862.  In  January  1863,  the  Western 
Sanitary  Commistion  sent  Miss  Maria  E.  Mann,  a  most  excellent  lady,  to  Helena,  with  all 
the  furniture  and  outfit  of  a  good  hospital,  with  sanitary  stores  and  clothing  also  for  the  sick, 
the  poor  and  the  neglected.  Before  the  close  of  January,  1863,  the  Western  Freed-Men^s  A  id 
Commission  waa  organized  at  Cincinnati,  by  a  number  of  Christian  men — several  of  them 
well-known  ministers^for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  physical  relief,  montal 
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elevation.  Levi  Coffin  beoamo  its  General  Agent,  and  by  his  efforts  and  the  co-operation  of 
others,  it  was  enabled  to  do  much  daring  February  and  the  early  spring  months,  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  suffering  thousands  then  to  be  found  in  the  several  Contraband  camps  in  the 
West.  In  April,  1863,  the  Cleveland  Freed-men*8  Aid  Commission  was  organized,  and  during 
the  first  three  months  of  its  existence.  Chaplain  J.  B.  Locke,  detailed  by  Gen.  Grant  for  the 
purpose,  canvassed  for  supplies  under  its  auspices.  The  stores  thus  collected  were  chiefly 
sent  to  the  needy  at  Helena  and  vicinity.  With  the  return  of  the  mild  season,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  Freed-men  were  everywhere  found  anxious  to  have 
teachers  and  books ;  an  intense  desire  to  learn  to  read  was  all  pervading  among  them.  The 
Western  Freed-men's  Aid  Commission  sent  three  or  four  teachers  to  the  camps  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi early  in  the  summer ;  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission  sent  three  to  Helena,  Ark. ; 
the  United  Presbyterian  /Society  sent  a  like  number  to  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  sent  a  small  corps  to  Corinth  and  Memphis.  We  cannot  now  give  the 
chronological  order  in  which  these  schools  were  established  under  these  societies,  nor  does  it 
matter.  During  the  year  ending  Aug.  1st,  1863,  comparatively  little  was  done  for  the 
education  of  the  Freed-men  beyond  inaugurating  this  important  part  of  the  benevolent 
movement  in  their  behalf,  though  the  experiments  fully  demonstrated  their  eagerness  to 
learn  and  the  practicability  of  a  combined  effort  for  their  relief  and  elevation. 

"  School  Tear,  1863-6 k — The  Indiana  Freed-men's  Aid  Commission  was  organized  in 
September,  1863,  with  its  office  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  North  Western  Freed-men's  Aid, 
January  1st,  1864,  with  its  office  at  Chicago.  At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church  in  May,  1861),  a  Commission  was  raised  to  institute  a  denominational 
work  in  behalf  of  the  Freed-men.  About  the  close  of  this  school  year,  a  convention  of  Freed- 
men's  Societies  was  held  (July  19th  and  20th,  1864)  at  Indianapolis.  Reports  were  made  of 
their  operations  severally  from  the  time  of  their  organization.  As  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  oollections  and  distributions  reported  were  made  during  the  year  of  which  we  now 


write,  we  present  the  following  summary : 

Commissions, 

Cash, 

Stores, 

Total. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Contraband  Belief, 
Western  Sanitary, 

20 

mo. 

30,000 

50,000 

80,000 

19 

15,000 

40,000 

55,000 

Western  F.  Aid, 

18 

» 

26,000 

75,000 

101,000 

Cleveland  „ 

15 

8,000 

10,000 

18,000 

Indiana  „ 

10 

» 

9,000 

13,000 

22,500 

Indiana  Friends  Com. 

9 

23,000 

10,000 

33,000 

N.  W.  F.  Aid, 

7 

» 

14,700 

17,000 

32,200 

Grand  Total, 

D.  125,700 

D.  216,000 

D.  341,700 

With  this  table  before  us  we  may  estimate  that  the  contributions  of  cash  and  stores  to  these 
societies  for  the  year  ending  August  1st,  1864,  amounted  to  not  less  than  a  quart  er  of  amillion 
of  doUara.  During  this  year  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission  had  six  teachers  and  agents 
in  the  field ;  the  Western  F.  A.  Commission,  fifty-six ;  the  Indiana  F.  A.  Commission,  ten ; 
the  Indiana  Friends'  Committee,  twenty;  the  North  Western  F.  A.  Commission,  thirty- 
seven  ;  total,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Many  of  the  schools  in  which  these  taught  were 
at  the  Freed-men's  camps  and  hence  subject  to  the  same  changes.  During  the  year  the 
teachers  laboured  at  Cairo,  HI.,  Columbus,  Ky.,  Island  No.  10,  Memphis,  President's  Island, 
Camp  HoHy  Springs,  Fort  Donelson,  Clarksville,  Providence,  Gallatin,  Nashville,  Mnrfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.,  Helena  and  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  Goodrich's,  Landing,  Milliken's  Bend,  Baton 
Bouge  and  New  Orleans,  La ,  Pawpaw  Island,  Yicksburg,  Island  102  and  Natches,  Miss., 
and  in  several  coloured  regiments  and  on  a  few  plantations.  The  American  Missionary 
Association  had  teachers  at  Yicksburg,  Natchez  and  New  Orleans ;  the  United  Presbyterian 
Society  at  Nashville ;  the  National  Freed-men's  Belief  Association  of  Now  York  at  New 
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Orleans  and  Vicksborg.  Above  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachera  in  all  were  sent,  daring  this 
year,  to  the  Freed-men  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  scholars  were  constantly  changing, 
because  of  one  and  another  necessity,  but  the  large  proportion  of  them  were  taught  to 
read — say  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  It  should  be  noted  that  stores  for  the  relief  of  the 
needy  wero  sent  to  all  of  the  above-named  points,  and  distributed  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  tlie  teachers.  A  large  number  of  (a,rm  implements  and  garden  seeds  were 
forwarded  to  the  more  permanent  camps,  to  encourage  the  people  to  efforts  for  their  own 
support.  Industrial  schools  were  also  organized  in  which  the  women  were  taught  to  sew 
and  mend,  and  make  garments.  The  numbers  congregated  in  the  camps  were  far  greater, 
but  the  Bufferings  were  proportionately  less  than  during  the  first  year. 

School  Tear,  1864-65. — ^The  societies  named  above  continued  their  labours  during  the 
year  ending  August,  1865,  except  the  Contraband  Belief  Commission,  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  winter,  turned  its  work  over  to  the  Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  The  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  created  a  Committee  in  September,  1864, 
and  took  part  in  the  work  in  Tennessee.  The  United  Brethren,  with  an  office  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  projected  a  work  at  Vicksburg.  The  Pennsylvania  Freed-men's  Belief  Commission 
directed  their  efforts  in  part  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  West,  locating  their  work  in  Ten- 
nessee. The  whole  movement  was  greatly  strengthened  this  year  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
friends  of  the  Freed-men's  cause  in  Great  Britain,  which  was  secured  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  visit  of  Levi  Coffin  to  that  country.  He  presented  the  necessities  of  the  Freed-men,  and 
not  the  claims  of  any  one  society  labouring  in  their  behalf,  yet  the  friends,  understanding 
his  official  relation  to  the  Western  F.  A.  Commission,  made  it  the  almoner  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  contributions  during  his  stay  among  them.  The  system  instituted  in  Louisiana 
by  ^Gen.  Banks^  relieved  the  benevolent  societies  of  most  of  the  work  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  required  in  that  state.  The  western  work  for  the  year,  therefore,  was 
located  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  with  points  in  Louisiana 
opposite  Vicksburg  and  Natchez.  A  few  of  the  camps,  where  there  were  schools  in  1863-4, 
had  been  broken  up — otherwise  the  teachers  were  located  at  the  places  previously  occupied 
and  enumerated  above.  The  Western  Commission  had  eighty  teachers  in  the  field ;  the  North 
Western  Commission,  eighty-one;  the  Indiana  Commission,  eight;  the  Western  Friend's 
Committee,  eight.  The  National  F.  B.  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  F.  B.  Commission,  the 
United  Presbyterian,  the  O.  S.  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist  and  the  United  Brethren  Societies, 
the  Indiana  Friend's  Committee,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association,  had  together 
about  seventy.five  teachers  in  the  West.  (We  have  not  the  exact  figures.)  It  is  certain  that 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  in  the  five  slave  states  named,  during  the 
school  year,  1864-5,  and  most  probably  gave  instruction  to  twenty  thousand  different  persons, 
children  and  adults.  Orphan  Asylums  were  established  at  President's  Island  and  Columbus, 
Ky.,  by  the  Western  Commission ;  at  Natchez,  by  the  North  Western ;  at  Nashville,  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  Helena,  by  the  Indiana  Friends  Committee.  The  cash  receipts  of  the 
Western  and  North  Western  Commissions  during  the  year  amounted  to2137,687  74  dollars, 
and  their  expenditures  about  130,000  dollars,  for  all  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  the  cash 
expenditures  of  the  other  societieB  would  make  the  total  amount  in  the  West  over  200,000 
dollars ;  the  estimated  value  of  stores  would  approximate  the  same  amount ;  in  all  about 
400,000  dollars. 

School  Yeab,  1865-66. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  school  year,  the  Freed-men*s 
Bureau  was  organized.  One  of  its  first  measures  in  the  West  was  to  discontinue  the  Freed- 
men's  camps."  As  a  result  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  work  of  the  societies  was 
confined  mainly  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  centres  of  population  and  infiuence.  On 
the  first  of  August,  1865,  the  issuance  of  rations  to  teachers  and  agents  was  discontinued ; 
then  followed  the  surrender,  to  rebel  owners,  of  the  buildings  previously  used  as  school-houses 
and  teacheiB'  quarters ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  necessary  summer  vacation,  all  facilities  of 
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transportation  for  teachers  were  revoked.  In  a  few  instances,  Gbyemmnent  boildings  were 
set  apart  for  school  purposes,  bat  at  most  points  they  were  sold  at  anction,  and  the  societies 
forced  to  rent  hooses  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  expense  of  sapporting  teachers  and  schools 
was  almost  doubled,  and  of  maintaining  asylums  largely  increased.  These  changes  will 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  diminished  proportions  of  the  work  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  during  the  year  just  closed,  of  which  we  now  write.  Last  fall,  the  National  F.  R. 
Association,  of  New  York,  turned  over  its  interests  at  Vicksburg  to  the  North  Western  Com- 
mission, and  except  the  retention  of  two  teachers  at  New  Orleans,  withdrew  from  the 
Valley.  The  following  societies  have  been  labouring  in  the  West  during  the  past  year,  viz., 
the  Western,  North  Western,  Indiana,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  lemd  Pennsylvania  Commissions ; 
the  Friends,  United  Presbyterian,  Old  School  Presbyterian,  Baptist  societies  and  Congrefi^ 
tionalists,  through  the  American  Missionary  Association." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  work  in  America  has  reference  to  four  millions  of  emanci- 
pated people.  Dr.  Bust  says,  "the  hour  is  full  of  peril  to  the  interests  of  the  Freedmen  . 
dark  clouds  gather  around  and  warn  us  of  the  approach  of  the  storm."  We  must  not  there- 
fore be  "weary  in  well-doing." — ^W. 

RETURNING  REASON. 
The  extreme  bad  taste  of  Mb.  Eybb's  appeal  from  his  official  superiors,  re- 
presenting^ as  it  happened,  both  of  the  great  political  parties,  to  a  coterie  of 
personal  admirers,  confirms  the  impression,  that  in  judgment  and  temper  he  was 
extraordinarily  ill-qualified  for  a  high  and  responsible  position.  In  a  year  re- 
markable for  empty  and  mischievous  declamation,  the  speeches  at  the  Southamp- 
ton dinner  are  entitled  to  the  prize  of  unequalled  want  of  wisdom.  Mb. 
Kingslby's  doctrine,  that  a  man's  acts  should  be  judged  in  a  spirit  of  confidence, 
is  the  converse  of  the  intentionally  paradoxical  phrase  of  gratitude  for  future 
favours.  In  ordinary  life  the  past  is  subjected  to  judgment,  while  faith  and 
hope  may  sometimes  form  a  provisional  substitute  for  ^a  certainty  which  can 
only  be  realized  hereafter.  Lobd  Habdwickb  and  Lobd  Cabdiqan  are  not 
the  best  witnesses  to  character  on  a  charge  of  extreme  severity  and  violence ; 
nor  could  any  after-dinner  enthusiasm  remove  or  mitigate  the  censure  which 
had  been  unwillingly  and  authoritatively  pronounced  by  Mb.  Cabdvbll  and 
LoBD  Cabnabvon.  Even  if  Mb.  Eybb  had  not  been  disavowed  and  recalled 
by  the  Government,  the  perpetration  of  bloodshed,  however  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable, was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  festive  triumph.  As  far  as  Mb. 
KiNQSLBY  and  his  associates  have  any  intelligible  purpose,  they  must  desire  to 
vindicate  the  principle  that  human  life  and  positive  law,  however  sacred,  are  less 
inviolable  than  the  duty  ot  repressing  anarchy  and  preserving  the  order  of 
society.  It  might,  in  certain  conceivable  circumstances,  which  have  assuredly 
not  occurred,  have  been  necessary  to  shoot,  to  hang,  and  to  flog  large  numbers  of 
insurgents,  and  to  put  their  ringleaders  to  death  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
evidence.  Judicious  and  impartial  Englishmen  would  have  approved  of  salutary 
vigour,  but  only  excited  partisans  could  have  thought  that  wholesale  executions 
were  an  event  of  rejoicing.  When  a  general  bums  a  village  to  prevent  its 
covering  the  enemy's  riflemen,  the  measure  may  be  consistent  with  his  duty,  but 
it  is  not  customary  to  erect  his  statue  on  the  sfoU—Satwday  Bevkw. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Geo.  M.  Wasb.   All  trace  of  the  articles  we 
want  seems  to  be  lost. 


NOVEMBEE,  1866. 

QUEEN  VIOTOKIA.. 
"  I  have  obsenred  with  satis&ction  that  the 
United  States,  after  terminating  saooeBsfally 
the  eeyere  struggle  in  which  they  were  so  long 
engaged,  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and 
congratulations  of  this  coontry,  which  has 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  its  abhorence 
of  an  institution  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of 
jnstice  and  homaniiy." 

SPECIAL  CLAIMS  0F~THE"~ 

FREED-MEN. 
There  are  three  distinct  fields  of  la- 
bour requiring  aid  at  the  present  mo- 
ment :  the  southern  States  of  America, 
Jamaica,  and  Canada.  Each  sphere 
has  its  peculiar  claims,  and,  we  may 
add,  its  peculiar  attractions.  In  the 
southern  States  of  America  the  Chris- 
tian educator  is  at  the  present  moment 
doing  the  greatest  work,  as  far  as  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  that  the  world  has 
eyer  witnessed.  Hundreds  of  thous^ds, 
not  only  of  children  but  of  adults,  are 
being  taught  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  drink  in  for  the  first  time  the 
draughts  of  a  new  life  at  the  recently 
unsealed  founts  of  knowledge.  In  Ja- 
maica the  Christian  missionary,  un- 
daunted and  undismayed  by  the  recent 
"  reign  of  terror,"  is  at  his  work  again, 
leaning  on  a  support  which  has  never 
yet^ailed  any  true  minister  of  Christ, 
and  feeling  that  to  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  though  it  be  but  to  one  of  the 


least  and  most  despised  of  his  Master's 
brethren,  shall  not  go  unrewarded  in 
the  great  day  of  decision  and  recom- 
pense. In  Canada  many  thousands  of 
black  and  coloured  people  have  settled 
down  in  that  country  under  the  protec- 
tion, at  least  what  they  hope  to  find  the 
protection,  of  our  beloved  Queen.  The 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  our  agent,  is  the 
representative  of  100,000  of  these  black 
men,  women,  and  children. 

There  is  one  marked  feature  in  the 
great  mission  work  imdertaken  by  the 
Preed-men's  Aid  Society.  It  renders 
its  aid  to  people  anxious  to  receive  and 
grateful  to  obtain  its  assistance.  Dr. 
Judson  said  it  was  a  hard  thing  to 
convert  a  heathen."  Why  is  this?  Be- 
cause the  heathen  in  his  darkness  is 
unwilling  to  receive  the  proffered  boon 
of  civilization  and  the  Gospel.  It  is 
just  the  reverse  with  the  black  man. 
He  everywhere  hails  the  benefactor 
yrho  bears  him  material,  educational 
and  religious  help  as  the  needy  and  the 
perishing  welcomed  the  gracious  aid  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  is  some- 
times asked  what  are  the  practical  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed  Men's  Aid  Society  ?  It 
is  a  question  we  are  ever  glad — ^yes, 
most  anxious  to  answer.  We  ask  for 
teachers  and  material  help  for  the 
southern  States,  education  for  the  freed- 
men  of  Canada,  restitution,  help  and 
education  for  Jamaica.  We  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  appeal  on  the  cover 
of  this  Number.  We  ask  the  noble 
women  of  England,  whose  hearts  are 
ever  open  to  the  appeals  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  wretched,  for  their  kind  co- 
operation. We  are  preparing  for  a  Ba- 
zaar, and  earnestly  solicit  aid  in  any 
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and  every  way  for  this  special  effort, 
cash  to  purchase  materials  and  articles 
of  every  description.  Send  your  help 
at  once,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Dr. 
Fred.  Tomkins,  No.  102,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 
FUTURE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

JAMAICA. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  men  is  being  turned 
to  the  application  of  practical  remedies 
for  the  evils  that  exist  in  Jamaica. 
During  the  month  these  questions  have 
been  freely  discussed,  and  the  literature 
of  the  subject  multiplies  upon  us.  An 
able  article  on  Jamaica  appears  in  the 
British  Quarterly,  Mr.  Ludlow  has 
written  a  most  useful  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  A  Quarter  Century  of  Jamaica  Legis- 
lation," published  by  the  Jamaica 
Committee.  Dr.  Underbill,  so  long 
prudently  reticent,  has  spoken  freely 
on  the  wrongs  of  the  negro,  and  at  the 
Social  Science  Congress  in  Manchester 
the  subject  has  received  considerable 
attention. 

The  following  paper,  by  J  no.  Gobbie, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

In  roond  nnmbers,  the  population  of  this 
most  beantifal  island  consists  of  18,000  whites, 
70,000  colonred,  and  850,000  negro  inhabit- 
ants.  The  latter  constitute  the  peasantry  of 
the  oountrj,  but  many  pure  negroes  may  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  traders,  the  small 
proprietors,  and  even  among  the  professional 
classes.  The  negroes  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  and  regarded  as  if  they  continued  in  the 
position  of  savages  or  demi-savages,  but  this 
view  is  almost  too  absurd  to  be  oombated. 
They  live  by  labour,  or  by  cultivating  their 
own  fields,  they  dress  respectably,  they  go  to 
market  to  sell  their  eurplas  provisions,  they 


own  horses  and  carts  and  mules,  they  attend 
church,  they  speak  the  English  language, 
they  sit  on  juries ;  in  short,  if  they  are  savages, 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the 
exact  position  of  the  English  agricultural  la- 
bourer, the  Irish  peasant,  or  the  Highland 
crofter.  The  J amaica  colonists,  from  the  ear- 
liest period,  have  claimed  to  be  regarded  aa 
British  citizens ;  and  by  a  statute  of  1st  George 
n,  o.  1,  passed  in  the  year  1728,  this  claim 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  Parliament. 
It  was  declared  by  that  Act  that  all  such  laws 
and  statutes  of  England  as  had  been  at  any 
time  esteemed,  introduced,  accepted,  or  re- 
ceived as  laws  of  the  island  should  be  and 
continue  laws  of  Jamaica  for  ever.  All  the 
inhabitants  not  slaves  thus  acquired  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  those  rights  of  personal  secu- 
rity wluch  are  guaranteed  to  English  subjects 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm.  When  the  Act  of 
Emancipation  was  passed,  the  slaves  at  once 
became  citizens,  the  law  knowing  no  distinc- 
tion of  persons  after  the  slave  had  been  de- 
clared no  longer  a  chattel^  but  a  man. 

'<In  treating  of  the  mode  of  governing  Ja- 
maica, the  only  proper  and  legal  principle 
upon  which  to  proceed  is  to  regard  the  negroes 
as  English  citizens  equally  with  the  whites, 
and  to  measure  out  to  them  their  legal  rights 
vjith  even-handed  justice.  This  may  seem  a 
very  elementary  principle  indeed,  but,  ele- 
mentary as  it  is,  it  has  been  systematically 
disregarded.  If  Provost-Marshal  Eamsay  had 
been  properly  impressed  with  these  views  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  order  Qeorge 
Marshall,  a  coloured  man,  for  instant  execu- 
tion 9.fter  he  had  been  cruelly  flogged;  nor 
if  these  truths  had  been  properly  appreciated 
in  Her  Majesty's  navy  would  the  inhuman 
sentence  have  been  eagerly  executed  by  three 
English  sailors  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's 
ship  « Wolverine,*  and  their  conduct  have  re- 
mained unquestioned  and  unpunished  by  their 
superiors  as  it  has  been  to  this  hour. 

<'The  first  necessity  in  all  well-governed 
communities  is  a  pure  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  I  would  therefore  lay  it  down  as  the 
preliminary  step  in  the  improvement  of  Ja- 
maica, that — 

"1.  Justice  in  the  petty  courts  ou>gM  to  he 
administered  by  magistrates  fit  for  the  office. 
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«( Unfortonately,  the  inhabitants  of  J amaioa . 
have  hitherto  been  denied  this  advantage.  | 
The  justices  are  planters,  managers  of  estates, , 
bookkeepers  on  estates,  or  traders  in  the| 
villages  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the . 
planters.   To  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
magistraoy  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  where 
the  late  disturbances  arose,  the  following  facts 
may  be  mentioned  which  were  all  proved  be- 
fore the  Boyal  Commissioners,  and  the  evi- 
dence may  be  fbund  in  the  volume  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.   The  magistrate 
who  signed  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  twenty-five  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
settlement  of  Stoney  Gut,  in  consequence  of 
their  alleg^  participation  in  a  petty  disturb- 
anoe,  had  himself  been  fined  in  his  own  court 
for  assault  shortly  before,  and  it  was  clear, 
from  the  expressions  used  by  the  people,  that 
contempt  for  the  magistrate  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  refusal  of  the  twenty-five  men 
to  accompany  to  prison  the  five  policemen  who 
were  sent  to  bring  them  in.   Another  magis- 
trate of  the  same  parish  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  office  before  the  Commissioners  ar- 
rived for  flogging  publicly  a  woman  and  her 
daughter  after  martial  law  had  expired,  and 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  to  gratify 
his  own  brutality.    It  was  proved  before  the 
Commissioners  that  the  same  person  stood  by 
and  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  six  untried 
prisoners  by  a  black  soldier  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  West  India  regiments,  although 
force  enough  was  at  hand  to  have  prevented 
the  soldier  executing  his  murderous  purpose. 
A  third  magistrate  of  the  same  parish  author- 
ised the  use  of  whips  made  of  wire  and  cord 
intertwined,  for  the  flogging  of  large  numbers 
of  people  who  were  only  hastily  tried  by  him 
self,  and  many  of  whom  were  never  tried  at 
all.    The  same  magistrate  caused  several 
men  to  be  flogg^  with  frx>m  100  to  150  laahes 
each,  with  the  infernal  instrument  of  torture 
which  I  have  mentioned,  before  being  sent 
down  to  Morant  Bay  to  be  tried  for  their  lives. 
Thus  mangled  they  were  tried  and  hung.  A 
fourth  magistrate  went  out  house-burning 
with  a  party  of  constables ;  a  fifth  was  present 
and  made  no  complaint  when  the  ^Idiers 
shot  a  man  in  his  own  house  without  trial, 
and  afterwards  burned  the  house,  turning  the 


widow  and  ten  children  into  the  woods.  A 
sixth,  when  challenged  for  flogging  a  woman 
after  martial  law,  excused  himself  by  stating 
that  he  flogged  several  and  that  he  was  vexed. 
Of  the  custodes  or  supreme  mag^trates  of 
other  parishes,  one  appeared  as  chief  witness, 
and  took  an  active  part  against  one  of  his  own 
parishioners,  who  was  put  to  death  for  ma- 
king use  of  an  unmeaning  expression  months 
before  martial  law :  another  proposed  to  take 
advantage  of  martial  law  in  a  parish  one 
hundred  miles  at  least  distant  from  his  own, 
for  tho  purpose  of  putting  down  an  association 
of  negroes  desirous  of  sending  their  own 
produce  direct  to  England.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind  to  show 
that  the  body  of  the  justices  who  expound  the 
law  in  the  petty  courts  are  unfit  for  their 
position,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  best 
men  in  Jamaica  itself. 

*The  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates 
has  been  objected  to  because  of  the  expense, 
but  the  administration  of  justice  is  one  of  the 
ftmdamental  purposes  of  government.  If  we 
cannot  spare  money  to  administer  justice,  we 
had  better  spare  the  expense  of  soldiers  to 
administer  martial  law,  and  leave  the  island 
to  the  people  who  possess  it.  The  few  stipen- 
diary magistrates  left  in  the  island  who  were 
originaUy  appointed  during  the  apprenticeship 
system  evidently  enjoy  tho  confidence  of  the 
people.  Only  one  of  them  culpably  involved 
himself  during  martial  law  by  becoming  the 
chief  of  the  Maroons,  and  failing  to  keep  them 
in  due  subordination.  The  Government  ought 
to  limit  the  functions  of  these  magistrates 
strictly  to  the  dispensation  of  justice.  In 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  a  more 
numerous  body  of  stipendiary  magistrates. 
Sir  Henry  Storks,  the  late  Governor,  threw 
out  the  excellent  practical  suggestion  that 
courts  ought  not  to  be  fixed  at  towns  and 
villages  remote  from  the  settlements,  but  that 
a  system  of  circuits  should  be  established  by 
which  justice  might  be  brought  home,  as  it 
were  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Having 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  late  Governor, 
I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  regret  that  oir- 
oomstances  prevented  his  remaining  in  the 
island,  as  from  the  perfectly  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  the  business  of  the 
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Bojal  Commission,  it  was  apparent  he  was 
the  true  stamp  of  administrator  for  sach  a 
commnnitj  as  that  of  Jamaica. 

"  Haying  provided  for  a  pore  administration 
of  the  law,  the  next  daty  of  the  Ch)Temment 
ought  to  be— 

**  n.  To  adapt  the  land  laws  to  the  actual 
condition  qf  the  country,  andthe  changes  co»- 
sequent  ttpon.  the  abolition  of  sloA^ery  arid  the 
abandonment  of  many  large  estates, 

"  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  oompass 
of  this  paper,  to  touoh  upon  all  the  subjects 
which  seem  to  require  adjustment.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  especially  the  law  of 
trespass.  The  late  disturbance,  if  not  solely 
occasioned  by,  was  at  least  closely  connected 
with,  the  land  laws.  Tl^jB  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Middleton,  adjoining  Stoney  Gut, 
had  found  himself  unable  to  continue  its  pro- 
fitable cultiration,  and  for  seyeral  years  the 
negroes  had  been  left  to  settle  upon  it  very 
much  as  they  pleasd,  paying  rent  for  a  nomi- 
nal portion,  but  their  lots  not  being  fenced 
in  or  separated  &om  the  rest  of  the  estate. 
A  few  months  before  the  outbreak,  the  pro- 
prietor, who  is  one  of  the  colonial  officials,  let 
the  whole  estate  to  a  respectable  negro,  who, 
residing  on  the  spot,  might  be  able  to  make 
more  of  the  settlers  than  the  proprietor  him- 
self. The  principal  tenant  began  operations 
^y.^PP^ji^  the  trespass  laws  to  the  negroes 
who  had  been  accustomed  for  years  to  use  the 
unenclosed  pasture  lands  and  plantations  at 
pleasure.  He  seized  the  horse  of  one  of  the 
setUers,  who  in  turn  rescued  his  own  hone 
when  on  the  way  to  the  pound,  and  for  this 
he  was  himself  prosecuted  for  trespass  beforo 
the  local  justices,  whose  character  I  haye 
already  described.  It  is  not  difficult  to  real- 
ize the  ill-feeling  th^e  ii^udidous  proceedings 
would  produce  in  the  negro  settlement  so 
long  undisturbed,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
people  on  the  day  of  the  trial  led  to  the  first 
trifling  disturbance,  which  being  most  inju- 
diciously dealt  with  by  the  magistrates,  led 
directly  to  the  setting  of  the  law  at  defiance 
and  the  fearful  explosion  at  Morant  Bay.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  owner  of  the 
horse  and  nearly  all  his  neighbours  were 
executed.  There  is  in  existence  a  law  of  the 
island  providiag  for  the  Ibrfeitare  of  lands  to 


the  Crown  of  which  the  land-tax  is  unpaid  for 
twenty  years.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  put 
in  force,  but  something  more  is  wanted  for 
the  regulation  of  estates  of  which  the  cultiya- 
tion  has  been  abandoned  by  the  owner,  and 
where  communitieB  of  persons  haye  gradually 
sprung  up  claiming  rights  as  purchasers  firom 
the  proprietor  or  his  agents,  or  by  l(mg-con- 
tinued  posseoBion,  the  application  of  labour  to 
the  clearing  of  the  bush,  and  uninterrupted  en^ 
joyment  of  their  plots  of  land  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  owners.  The  island  can  neyer 
become  productiye  if,  while  the  white  proprie- 
tors abandon  estates,  the  negro  population  are 
not  permitted,  under  fair  and  judicious  laws, 
to  obtain  possession  of  these  properties  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  cultiyation. 

"  HI.  In  the  politieaZ  administration  of  the 
isla/nd  the  mea^wres  qf  Qovemment  ought  to 
he  directed  to  the  material  prosperity  cf  aU 
classes,  cmd  not  of  the  dominant  class  alone. 

Society  in  Jamaica  is  composed  of  yery  few 
elements,  and  there  are  sharp  lines  of  distino- 
tion  which  render  the  work  of  an  administra* 
tor  not  without  difficulty.  The  planter, 
naturally  perhaps,  regards  the  prosperity  of 
the  island  as  [solely  bound  np  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  planting  interests.  His  desires 
all  run  in  the  gprooye  of  getting  abundance  of 
labour  cheap,  and  Celling  his  sugar  dear.  In 
fact,  the  simple  creed  of  the  days  of  slayeiy 
still  sticks  to  the  planters  of  the  present  day, 
and  when  they  had  the  control  "of  the  Qoyem- 
ment,  they  did  not  scruple  to  cany  out  a 
purely  planting  policy.  The  negro,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  see  any  perfection  of 
human  wisdom  in  working  for  9d.  or  Is.  per 
day  on  the  sugar  estates,  when  he  can  be  his 
own  master,  and  earn  more^  besides  keeping 
his  family  comfortably,  on  a  few  aoree  of  land 
in  the  mountains.  The  desire  of  the  negroes 
to  acquire  land  is  a  proof  of  their  adyanoe- 
ment,  and  I  would  stimulate  the  desire  and 
endeayonr  to  gratify  it.  Such  a  tax,  for 
example,  as  that  upon  horses,  mules,  and 
waggons,  in  a  community  where  there  are  no 
public  conveyances  and  where  even  very 
small  settlers  find  it  impossible  to  convey 
their  produce  to  market  without  a  hone  and 
cart,  is  not  only  impolitic,  it  is  galling  to  the 
people  and  can  only  be  produotiyo  of  evil. 
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The  oxen  and  planting  stock  on  an  estate  are 
rated  much  lower  than  the  horses  and  mules 
of  the  small  settlers. 

The  Colonial  Goyemment  onght  to  charge 
itself  with  the  encouragement  of  the  class  of 
small  freeholders,  urging  them  to  produce  as 
much  as  possible  from  their  properties,  and  to 
introduce  fkrm  time  to  time  such  new  products 
as  the  market  of  the  world  seems  to  require. 
In  the  Northern  States  of  America — ^in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  for  example — ^it  is  the  duty  of  a 
(Government  official  to  watch  the  introduction 
of  new  implements  for  the  saying  of  labour,  to 
report  upon  the  attempts  which  haye  been 
made  to  introduce  new  kinds  of  grain,  or  fruit 
trees,  vines  or  plants  tending  to  enrich  the 
people,  to  stimulate  competition  in  the  breed- 
ing of  stock,  and  generally  to  encourage 
enterprise  without  interfering  with  the  per- 
fect liberty  of  the  people  to  do  as  they  please. 
If  this  is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  a  country 
where  competition  is  so  keen,  and  intelligence 
so  generally  di£fuBed  as  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  of  America,  how  much  more  ne- 
cessary in  a  young  community,  composed  of  a 
race  soaroely  90  years  removed  fVom  slavery. 

The  main  road  around  the  island,  so  far  as 
I  saw  of  it,  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair ; 
but  it  was  almost  destitute  of  bridges,  and  the 
uncertainty  in  travelling  thus  produced  is 
destructive  of  all  business.  When  Mr.  Gumey, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  went  to  Bath  and 
Manchioneal  to  take  evidence,  it  was  my  duty 
to  accompany  him  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Jamaica  Committee,  and  on  our  return  the 
rivers  were  what  is  technically  called  "down," 
that  is,  flooded  so  as  to  prevent  communica- 
tion with  Kingston  We  were  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Lieutenant  Brand  for  enabling  us 
to  return  to  Port  Royal  by  the  g^boat  which 
he  commanded,  a  mode  of  conveyance  which 
is  not  open  to  the  inhabitants  generally,  or, 
when  available,  not  apt  to  be  eagerly  taken 
advantage  of,  so  long  as  the  remembrance  of 
recent  events  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  new  Grovemment  have,  therefore, 
to  begin  with  providing  means  of  permanent 
communication  throughout  the  island,  and  I 
trust  they  will  see  their  way  to  the  sanctioning 
of  some  comprehensive  scheme  of  railway 
communication. 


*<The  mode  in  which  the  taxes  are  levied 
upon  imports  and  exports  appean  to  me  to 
want  entire  re  modelling.  There  is  actually 
an  export  duty  upon  sugar,  the  staple  product 
of  the  island,  although  the  same  article  has  to 
pay  a  heavy  i  mport  tax  in  this  country. 
Several  articl  es  which  enter  into  the  ordinaiy^ 
consumption  of  the  people  are  taxed,  agri- 
cultural implements  are  taxed,  a  protective 
policy  of  the  most  injudicious  kind  reigns 
supreme.  Not  only  does  this  dwarf  what  may 
be  called  the  natural  commerce  of  the  island 
but  it  entirely  prevents  Kingston  becoming 
the  depot  of  merchandise  for  the  neighbouring 
islands  and  the  American  continent^  which 
from  its  position  it  is  so  well  fitted  to  become. 

"  YI.  My  la$t  suggestion  is  ihat  the  Borne 
Ooverrment  cbs  a  measure  qf  orddnwry  justice 
to  aU  its  sugar  growing  colonies,  as  well  as  to 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ought 
to  dboUsh  the  sugar  duties,  hut  the  subject  is 
one  too  extensive  to  he  more  thon  mereiiy  tndn- 
Honed  at  present** 

« Under  wise  govemors  I  have  no  fear  of 
the  fhture  of  Jamaica.  The  people  are  anxious 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  all  they  need  is 
a  hxt  field  and  just  treatment." 

In  the  same  section  of  this  department,  Mr. 
B.  N.  Fowler,  Treasurer  of  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  contributed  a  paper  on  the 
treatment  of  inferior  races  by  Great  BritHin. 
Mr.  Fowler  thus  summed  up  the  case  in  his 
concluding  remarks : — "  Unhappily,  we  must 
confess  that  Great  Britain  has  not  shone  in 
her  treatment  of  subject  races ;  and  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  his  wise  and  just 
protection  of  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  has  set  us 
an  honourable  example,  which  it  is  to  our 
disgrace  we  have  not  imitated.  The  history  of 
British  rule  too  often  displays  what  Lord 
Macaulay  has  eloquently  called  'the  most 
affecting  of  human  spectacles,  the  strength 
of  civilisation  without  its  mercy.*  It  is  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  whether  anything  can  be  done  to 
secure  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  natives 
of  our  difierent  colonies.  Their  lands  should 
be  respected,  and,  when  required  for  coloniza- 
tion, acquired  by  purchase,  or  on  fair  terms. 
Proper  officers  should  be  appointed  to  look 
altar  their  interests,  and  to  protect  them  in 
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the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  Above  all, 
every  facility  shonld  be  given  to  those  de- 
voted men  who  strive  to  bring  them  to  the 
paths  of  Christianity  and  civilization." 

The  paper  was  followed  by  an  elabo- 
rate document  bj  Mr.  C.  S.  Boundbll, 
Secretary  to  the  late  Commission  in 
Jamaica,  of  which  we  quote  the  foUow- 
»  ing  peroration : — 

"T  cannot  close  this  paper  without  referring 
to  the  verdict  of  opinion  npon  recent  events 
in  Jamaica.   In  what  I  have  written,  I  have 
advocated  the  supreme  exercise,  at  all  times, 
and  towards  all — even  the  most  lowly — ^racee 
subject  to  our  dominion,  o^  a  moral  and  hu- 
mane  national  influence.   But  if  indeed,  as  is 
alleged,  there  is  one  law  for  the  European, 
and  another  for  the  African ;  if  indeed,  public 
opinion  reverses  the  rule  of  Christian  morality 
and  acts  towards  the  humble  negro,  not  as  it 
would  act,  or  be  acted  towards,  in  the  case  of 
a  civilized  nation,  then  all  I  have  written  has 
been  in  vain.    The  capital  question,  then, 
before  us  at  the  present  time  is  this :  Is  the 
heart  of  the  ruUion  right  in  this  Jamaica  mas- 
ter, or  is  it  not  ?    Notwithstanding  appear, 
ances  to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  think  that 
it  is  right  and  sound  to  the  core.   I  will  go 
further,  and  even  assume  that  those  who  err, 
err  not  so  much  from  degeneracy  from  the  old 
English  spirit,  as  from  ignorance  of  facts, 
culpable  ignorance  it  may  be,  but  still  ignor- 
ance of  the  common  facts  which  a  Royal 
Commission  has  authoritatively  established. 
Those  facts  are  before  the  nation,  and  the 
ultimate  appeal  in  the  gpreat  national  inquest 
lies,  not  to  a  few  literary  cynics,  but  to  the 
warm  heart,  and  rough  but  true  instincts  of 
the  man  of  the  x^eople.   If  I  do  not  read  the 
national  verdict  amiss,  I  read  in  it  a  record  of 
burning  indignation  |and  shame  unutterable 
at  the  deeds  of  blood  which  most  unneces- 
sarily were  perpetrated  against  an  inferior 
race  during  the  hell-like  saturnalia  of  martial 
law." 

Mr.  Const ANTiNB  Bitbke,  of  King- 
ston, Solicitor  to  the  Jamaica  Com-, 
xnittee  before  the  late  commission,  and 


member  of  the  late  legislative  as- 
sembly, defended  the  negro.  "  The 
first  step  for  tJie  improvement  of 
Jamaica,^^  he  said,  would  be  to  pro- 
mote  a  soivnd  and  popular  system  of 
education,  combining  with  that  education, 
good  practical  training,^*  If  this  were 
done  he  felt  sure  that  great  and  good 
results  would  follow,  "provided  great 
attention  were  bestowed  upon  the  religious 
training  of  the  people.  If  the  new 
Government  which  they  were  to  have 
in  Jamaica  would  take  care  of  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  the  best 
results  would  follow;  but  what  they 
feared  was  that  before  long  the  old  pouter 
and  the  old  state  of  things  would  return. 
If  this  were  so  it  would  be  most  disastrous,*^ 
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THE  PENALTIES  OP  EMANCIPATION. 

Thk  cost  of  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  not  confined  to  the  amount  ot* 
compensation,  as  in  the  West  Indies— nor  to  the  heayier  expenses  of 
war,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  as  in  America;  there  are  arreaiti 
of  suffering,  privation,  and  injury  borne  by  the  passive  Freed-men  of  the 
extent  of  which  no  estimate  can  be  formed.  These  penalties  are  in- 
evitable. It  is  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  ex-slaveholder 
should  not  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  retaliate  on  the  unoffending  and 
helpless  victims  within  his  reach  when  a  clear  opportunity  arrives.  We  have 
abundant  and  painful  proof  of  this  in  every  part  of  the  field  under  our  obser- 
vation. The  teachers  of  the  schools  in  Washington  tell  us  that  the  more 
ignorant  of  the  coloured  people  are  afraid  to  leave  the  city.  Mr.  Teall,  in  his 
interesting  letter  from  Morant  Bay,  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fbbbd-Man, 
says  :  **the  previous  day,  some  officers  from  the  *  Cadmus '  had  intruded  into 
Stony  Gut,  and  alarmed  the  poor  people  with  abuse  and  threats,  and  my 
presence  was  hailed  by  them  with  delight." 

No  person  in  Jamaica  probably  is  better  acquainted  with  its  condition  than 
WLr.  S.  Constantino  Burke.  He  expresses  his  fears  that  "  before  long  the  old 
power  and  the  old  state  of  things  will  return.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  most 
disastrous." 

We  should  suppose  that  no  one  has  had  a  better  opportunity  for  ascertaining 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Jamaica  than  Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  the  late  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  almost  every 
white  person  in  Jamaica  would  justify  Ex-Govemor  Eyre  in  proclaiming 
martial  law.  All  previous  experience  has  shown  that  on  the  subsidence  of  anti- 
slavery  excitement  in  England,  the  pro-slavery  party  have  in  various  ways 
taken  their  revenge  on  the  negro  population.  There  is  no  just  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  present  course  of  things  will  prove  exceptional.  We  have 
seen  in  England  the  re-enkindling  of  tdie  old  hatred  to  the  negro.  It  has 
received  its  inspiration  from  the  party  represented  by  Dr.  Bowerbank.  The 
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patient  and  forgiving  spirit  of  the  Freed-men  will  not  avert  the  stroke  to  be  in- 
flicted when  the  time  comes  to  give  it  with  the  safety  the  cowardly  oppressor 
naturally  seeks  in  gratifying  his  revenge.  The  demand  for  justice  on  the  part 
of  those  who  feel  conscientiously  compelled  to  bring  Ex-Govemor  Eyre 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  country,  will,  of  course,  increase  the  exasperation : 
every  step  will  tend  to  fire  the  hostility  of  the  party  who  identify  themselves 
with  Mr.  Eyre  as  their  admired  representative.  The  people  ultimately  to 
suffer  will  be  the  unoffending  race  who  are  only  the  innocent  occasion  of  the 
course  taken  for  the  vindication  of  right. 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  practical  inference  intended  by  these  observa- 
tions ?  Should  slavery  be  perpetual  ?  Is  justice  to  be  paralysed  because  of 
incidental  suffering  or  evil  ?  We  have  no  such  meaning.  But  we  submit  with 
the  profoundest  respect,  yet  with  earnestness  to  which  no  words  can  give  ade- 
quate expression,  that  the  friends  of  emancipation  are  bound  to  look  to  the 
condition  of  the  Freed-men,  as  affected  by  the  course  pursued  in  relation  to 
their  oppressors. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  no  steps  suited  to  the  crisis 
have  been  taken  for  the  oversight  and  protection  of  those  who  are  exposed  to 
injury.  We  stand  before  the  civilized  world  in  this  position.  We  have  de- 
nounced the  wrongs  committed  against  the  coloured  people;  we  have  shown 
that  they  have  been  systematically  defrauded  in  the  name  of  law,  cheated  in 
their  bargains,  deluded  by  fictitious  documents  in  the  pretended  sale  of  lands, 
treated  with  cruelty  and  violence,  and  kept  in  ignorance  that  they  might  have  no 
power  of  self-defence  or  the  ability  to  seek  redress.  Some  of  the  ablest  of  our  literary 
men,  and  the  most  eloquent  representatives  in  Parliament  have  held  up  to  the 
scorn  and  condemnation  of  mankind  the  instruments  of  this  cruel  injustice. 
We  know  with  undoubted  certainty  that  the  cheapest  and  best  defence  of  the 
coloured  people  is  the  presence  of  a  judicious  and  competent  Christian  teacher. 
His  presence  is  "  hailed  with  delight.**  Do  we  speak  of  peace,  do  we  desire  order 
and  progress,  have  we  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  have  we  the  highest 
aims  of  Christianity — how  responsible  then  is  our  present  position.  Utterly 
empty  and  frivolous  will  seem  all  our  professions,  if  after  all  nothing  more  is 
done  for  the  welfare  of  Jamaica  than  the  production  of  the  report  of  the  Koyal 
Commissioners  and  some  decision  of  a  court  of  law.  We  do  not  however  despair. 
There  is  yet  a  golden  hour  of  opportunity,  and  it  will  be  seized  by  all  who  really 
consider  what  the  case  requires.  As  we  have  frequently  shown,  the  people  who 
need  Christian  oversight  are  beyond  the  range  of  present  missionary  operations. 
A  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  course  of  action  is  demanded.  The  Jamaica 
question  has  been  so  hampered  and  perplexed  by  party  discussions  that  many 
stand  in  doubt  as  to  whether  any  serious  effort  is  intended  for  the  steady  and 
permanent  improvement  of  the  people.  There  has  been  too  much  reason  for 
suspense.  But  if  the  guides  of  public  opinion  will  give  proof  of  faith  and 
practical  earnestness,  they  will  attach  to  themselves  the  right  kind  of  sup- 
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porters.  At  this  time  there  is  peculiar  tranquiUitj  in  the  Island.  It  should  be 
made  at  once  the  seed  time  for  future  good.  Let  us  build  these  cities,  and 
make  about  them  walls  and  towers,  gates  and  bars,  while  the  land  is  yet  before 
t*«."— II  Chron.  xiv.  7.— W. 


PEKSEVERANCE. 
"  The  recent  accounts,"  says  Mr.  John  Hodokin,  "from  calm,  enlightened  and 
practical  American  philanthropists,  of  various  creeds  and  of  different  States  of 
the  Union,  demonstrate  that  the  present  juncture  is  one  of  critical  danger,  not 
only  to  the  lives  of  thousands,  but  (what  is  of  still  more  importance,  owing  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  issue)  to  the  very  existence  of  freedom  for  the  whole 
negro  population  of  the  South.  Shall  we,  then,  let  the  stone  which  has  just 
reached,  or  all  but  reached,  the  top  of  the  hill,  roll  back  to  the  very  bottom, 
like  that  of  Sisyphus  in  ancient  fable,  for  want  of  a  little  sustained  effort." 
We  are  happy  to  see  these  forcible  words  from  one  whose  name  will  give  them 
weight.  We  fear  that  many,  from  the  outset,  have  not  sufficiently  estimated  the 
vast  importance  of  the  work.  None  of  us  indeed  are,  it  may  be,  fully  alive  to 
the  momentous  nature  of  its  issues.  Tet  we  ought  to  have  known  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  task  of  training  four  millions  of  people,  liberated  under 
such  conditions  from  slavery,  and  preparing  them  for  all  the  responsibilities  of 
freedom,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  at  a  stroke.  Many  benevoleut  persons, 
without  serious  consideration,  spoke  of  the  matter  as  one  in  which  help  only 
was  required  to  meet  a  passing  emergency.  It  has  been  deemed  sufficient,  in  the 
annual  assemblies  held  by  different  religious  denominations,  to  give  the  subject 
a  hearing  for  once,  and  to  make  a  general  contribution.  We  are,  however, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  question  is  one  that  should  have 
the  profoundest  attention  of  the  best  men  of  our  age.  We  leave  out  of  consi- 
deration for  the  moment  everything  peculiar  in  the  characteristics  of  the  negro 
race.  Enough,  surely,  has  been  said  on  that  point.  We  look  at  the  effect  that 
must  be  produced  on  the  interests  of  civilization  by  the  proper  treatment  ot 
these  emancipated  millions,  and  the  consequences,  on  the  contrary,  that  must 
inevitably  follow  from  supineness  and  neglect.  It  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  regularity  of  commerce,  and  the  general 
stability  of  society,  if  this  vast  mass  of  people  are  left  without  judicious  direc- 
tion and  proper  help.  It  is  as  perilous  as  it  is  unwise  to  allow  prejudice  of  any 
kind  to  blind  us  to  the  serious  issues  involved.  Dr.  McCosh,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  America,  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
coloured  race,  at  the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at  Bath,  which  we 
trust  will  be  duly  pondered.  He  said  "  their  improvement  must  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  a  proper  training  must  be  continued  till  higher  brain  power,  and  in- 
tellectual capacity,  and  energy  and  perseverance  of  character,  were  made  here- 
ditary. At  present,  the  coloured  people  were  not  only  willing  to  receive 
instruction,  but  were  enthusiastic  about  it ;  and  if  the  present  time  was  not 
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embraced  to  improve  them — if  ihe]i  were  allowed  to  continue  in  ignorance^  thsy 
would  speedily  sink  into  habits  of  idleness  and  degradation,  from  which  it  would  he 
almost  impossible  to  remove  them" 

These  just  observations,  to  men  of  foresight  and  reflection,  will  convey  the 
most  impressive  warning.  The  condition  of  the  Freed-man  in  a  state  of  ignor- 
ance is  one  of  terrible  exposure.  As  a  slave,  he  was  protected  as  the  property 
of  his  master.  Now  he  is  subject,  in  many  districts,  to  personal  injury  of  every 
kind,  without  the  power  of  obtaining  redress,  especially  if  he  has  not  sufficient 
intelligence  to  avail  himself  of  legal  protection.  This  defenceless  condition 
is  driving  thousands  of  Freed-men  in  the  South  to  crowd  into  the  towns  for 
mutual  defence,  who  might  otherwise  develope  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  in  well-directed  and  profitable  labour. 

Dr.  Plumer,  formerly  a  defender  of  slavery,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
"Pottsville,  Pa.,  October,  1 860,"  says:  "Here  we  have  several  millions  of 
people,  who  came  amongst  us  savages,  and  stmk  in  sottish  superstitions,  and 
who  have  never  had  habits  of  self-reliance,  turned  loose  as  in  a  day.  Their 
case  ought  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  good  men.  It  is  urgent  and  pressing. 

"  I  am  sad  when  I  think  how  they  are  perishing  A  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  South,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  said  within  a  month  that  he  did 
not  doubt  that  500,000  negroes  had  died  the  last  twelve  months. 

"  The  political  problem  respecting  these  people  I  leave  to  others ;  but  let  the 
humane  and  pious  consider  and  act  on  their  case.  They  were  brought  to  this 
country,  held  in  servitude,  and  made  Freed-men  without  any  act  of  their  own. 
They  are  in  the  main  an  inoffensive  race.  Cannot  something  be  done  for  their 
spiritual  good  ?  " 

Under  slavery  these  coloured  people  would  never  have  been  trained  "to 
habits  of  self-reliance."  Our  obligation  is  the  greater  to  afford  the  means  of 
instruction  to  fit  them  for  their  altered  position.  Not  to  do  this  is  surely  to 
undermine  the  social  fabric  and  to  bring  the  crash  that  sooner  or  later  must 
come,  from  the  hoUowness  of  the  structure.  The  hope  of  America  is  to  be  found 
in  the  men  who  are  alive  to  this  danger.  Mr.  Beecher,  in  a  recent  address  to 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  said  :  "  Some  contend  that  the  negro  is  inferior,  not 
by  position  only,  but  by  nature,  and  that  nothing  can  redeem  him.  But  there 
is  a  great  party  of  freedom  who  believe  in  the  susceptibility  of  that  poor  suffer- 
ing people  to  education,  and  they  are  determined  that  they  shall  be  educated. 
They  believe  that  we  owe  the  negro  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  good  conduct 
during  all  the  war,  and  that  debt  they  mean  to  pay  by  secured  liberty  and  civi- 
lization. They  believe  that  education  and  perfected  citizenship  are  indispensable, 
to  national  prosperity,  and  that  t?t£  abuse  of  fowr  millions  of  human  beings  is  a 
crime  that  cannot  fail  to  corrupt  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  and  wiOi  it  the  secret 
and  source  of  its  power.  We  educate  the  blacks  for  their  sakes  and  for  our  own 
sokes  ;  and  we  hold  that  no  trust  ever  has  been  devolved  upon  us  more  sacred 
or  more  responsible  than  this  of  taking  the  Freed-men  out  of  their  degradation ; 
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and  by  proper  steps  of  civilization,  education,  and  enfranchisement,  lifting  them 
into  full  equality  and  citizenship." 

If,  then,  we  understand  the  question,  it  must  grow  upon  us,  and  deepen  the 
sense  of  its  importance.  We  shall  feel  under  moral  necessity  to  persevere.  As 
yet,  the  number  is  comparatively  few  who  see  the  matter  in  its  momentous  bear- 
ings ;  this  only  renders  the  duty  of  patient  continuance  the  more  imperative. 


FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH. 
Whoever  may  faint  or  grow  weary  in  the  work  of  raising  the  millions  of 
Freed  -men,  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  their  instruction 
shrink  from  no  difficulties  and  turn  aside  from  no  danger.  Though  many 
who  first  entered  the  field  of  labour  have  closed  their  career  in  an  early  death, 
and  all  have  encountered  perils  and  endured  privations,  the  teachers  returned 
from  New  England  to  the  work  after  a  brief  recess  with  renewed  ardour.  The 
spirit  of  the  southern  planters  in  many  places  imhappily  remains  unchanged. 
The  Darlington  (S,  C)  Southerner  writes  : 

«  This  Bohool,  after  a  short  vacation,  has  re-opened  with  a  large  increase  of  teachers  and 
students.  Several  'school-marms,'  fresh  from  philanthropic  and  liberal-minded  New 
England,  have  appeared  on  the  scene ;  and  the  educational  car,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city, is  to  be  pushed  without  delay  to  the  summit  of  the  *  hill  of  science.'  Not  only  from  the 
village,  but  from  the  plantations  for  miles  around,  negroes,  little  and  big,  are  seen  in  the 
morning,  hurrying,  book  in  hand,  not  unwillingly  to  school.  Nurses  and  house-gfrls  and 
errand-boys  are  at  a  premium.  We  have  some  school-master  friends  who  say  it  would  delight 
tbcm  to  see  the  white  people  manifest  as  much  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

**  We  wish  that  we  could,  without  hesitation,  say  *  God  speed  *  to  this  enterprise.  Were 
it,  even  in  part,  in  other  hands,  we  might  have  confidence.  As  it  is,  we  fear,  with  reason, 
that  it  is  a  movement  fraught  with  mischief  to  black  and  white.  It  is  very  possible  to  be 
honest  and  well-meaning,  and  yet  do  incalculable  harm." 

The  Editor  tries  to  fix  the  blame  of  the  New  Orleans  riot  on  school-marms." 
The  United  States  Government  Commission  of  Enquiry  at  New  Orleans  has 
made  its  report ;  and  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  negroes  at  the  Convention 
were  peaceable  and  unarmed.  The  following  touching  narrative  shows  the 
danger  to  which  faithful  men  are  exposed  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  endure 
to  the  end. 

"  The  pastor  of  the  Coliseum  church,  Eev.  Joi  ham  W.  Horton,  had  been  requested  to 
open  the  Convention  with  prayer.  Moved  by  the  warmest  christian  sympathy  for  the  Freed- 
men,  this  young  New  England  minister  had  gone  to  the  South  with  his  wife,  to  give  his  best 
energies  to  their  welfare.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety  and  a  large  heart ;  pure  as  a  little 
child,  self-denying  where  duty  was  concerned  to  an  extent  that  often  made  him  suffer,  and 
so  peaceable  that  though  repeatedly  insulted,  and  even  once  fired  upon,  and  though  conscious 
that  he  was  fatally  marked  by  malignant  disloyalists,  he  would  never  go  armed. 

"After  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Horton  proceeded  in  the  cars,  from  his  residence  in 
Carrolton,  to  the  city.  Ever  apt  to  look  hopefully  on  the  worst  prospects,  and  slow  to 
suspect  evil  of  his  fellow-men,  he  had  felt  no  fears  of  injury  for  this  dt^y,  beyond  perhaps  a 
forcible  seizure  and  commitment  to  the  parish  prison. 
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"  The  hoar  arrived  for  the  opening  of  Convention,  and  Mr.  Horton  entered  the  hall,  and 
stood  np  to  offer  prayer  juet  as  the  clock  strack  twelve.  Strongly  and  fervently  hia  words 
came  np,  breathing  petitions  for  the  peace  of  his  country  and  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed. 
God  heard  him,  but  with  that  prayer  His  servant's  work  ended,  and  then  He  gave  him  fbr  a 
little  while  to  the  cmel  wrath  of  his  enemies,  that  He  might  make  that  wrath  praise  Him.  Im- 
mediately on  the  soonding  of  the  stroke  of  noon  from  the  city  clocks,  and  simoltaneooalj 
with  the  opening  of  Mr.  Horton's  prayer,  the  armed  police  filed  oat  of  the  several  stations, 
three  hundred  strong,  and  marched  towards  the  Institute.  Some  of  them  entered  the  hall 
daring  the  prayer,  a  mob  in  the  meantime  rapidly  collecting  round  the  door,  and  hardly  had 
the  good  man  uttered  the  closing  <  Amen '  when  a  miscreant  fired  a  bullet  at  his  head. 

There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  officers  and  the  mob.  The 
latter  assailed  the  windows  and  crashed  in  at  the  doors.  *  Kill  him !  kill  him ! '  they  yelled. 
*  Shoot  every  cursed  Yankee  in  the  house ! '  Just  then  all  the  bells  in  the  city  began  to 
toll.   It  was  the  pre-concerted  signal  of  slaughter,  and  now  the  horrors  of  the  day  began. 

*'  The  disloyalist  ruffians  rushed  in  with  pistols,  knives  and  clubs,  and  commenced  their 
appointed  work  of  murder.  Resistance  was  hopeless.  The  Convention  broke  up  in  the  wild- 
est confusion,  some  of  its  members  falling  dead,  and  many  mortally  wounded  in  the  hall, 
while  a  few  who  could,  fled.  The  Union  men  saw  that  they  were  doomed.  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting them  and  arresting  the  rioters  at  the  firing  of  the  first  shot,  as  witli  their  force  they 
could  easily  have  done,  the  police  headed  the  attack,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  one 
of  their  number  fired  the  first  shot. 

"  Mr.  Horton  received  five  balls  in  his  body,  and  fell.  These  balls  were  fired  by  police- 
men. Not  satisfied  with  their  work,  they  seized  him,  battered  his  head  with  their  billies, 
stabbed  him,  kicked  and  dragged  him  over  the  pavements  to  the  first  station,  the  mob  fol- 
lowing behind,  cursing,  beating,  and  trampling  him  with  their  shoes.  Thrusting  him  in  a 
cell,  he  was  left  memgled  and  senseless. 

<*  Meantime  the  shopkeepers  of  the  city  had  closed  their  stores,  and  strolled  about^  gratified 
spectators  of  the  fiendish  carnival,  greeting  the  murderers  of  Horton  and  every  squad  of 
policemen  that  passed  them  dragging  a  bleeding  loyalist,  with  shouts  of  *  Good  !  good !  Kill 
the  white  nigger. ' 

"  Around  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  in  the  adjacent  streets  upwards  of  one  hundred 
negroes  lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  the  dead  carts  drove  by  loaded  with  warm 
corpses  and  bodies  of  the  wounded  still  writhing  with  life,  all  tumbled  indiscriminately  to- 
gether. 

« In  one  of  these  carls  the  mangled  Horton  was  flung  after  lying  awhile  at  the  st-ation-honse, 
and  under  a  stifling  load  of  dead  and  wounded  negroes,  his  stomach  crushed  in  by  a  blow  of 
a  heavy  plank,  he  was  taken  to  the  Marine  Hospital. 

Furious  with  the  taste  of  blood,  the  police  and  their  fellow  Thugs  raged  up  and  down 
some  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  calling  out  the  names  of  well-known  loyalists,  declaring  their 
intention  to  slaughter  every  Northern  man  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
and  carnage,  however,  the  bayonets  of  Federal  troops  appeared,  and  further  murder  was 
prevented.  The  mob  dispersed,  and  the  blood-stained  streets,  and  battered  windows,  and 
muffied  groans  from  distant  hospital-wards,  alone  testified  to  the  horrors  of  the  30th  of  Jnly. 

**  As  the  hours  of  that  bloody  day  passed,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Horton  waited  at  her  home,  five 
miles  distant,  for  his  return.  She  looked  long  and  anzionsly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  tp- 
proaohing  along  the  fkmiliar  street.  He  did  not  oome,  and  her  anxiety  grew  into  alarm. 
To  add  to  her  terror,  a  breathless  messenger  arrived  at  her  residence,  and  warned  her  that 
she  would  not  be  safe  there  that  night,  for  trouble  had  happened  at  the  State  House,  and  the 
Secessionists  were  searching  for  all  the  Unionists  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Hastily  som- 
raoning  the  negro  servant,  she  told  her  to  bar  the  doors  and  windows,  and  with  a  few  harried 
preparations  then  set  off  for  the  city,  to  learn  the  fate  of  her  husband. 
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«*  Having  formerly  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  E  ,  she  took  her  way  first  to  her  house,  and 

made  known  her  anxious  errand.  •  She  was  told  of  the  riot  and  massacre  and  at  once  feared 
the  worst.  Several  young  men  who  boarded  at  the  house  volunteered  to  search  for  Mr.  Horton. 
Tbey  returned  late  in  the  evening,  but  could  give  her  no  news  save  that  he  had  been  badly 
wounded.    They  dared  not  communicate  their  own  convictions  of  his  fate. 

<*  Only  the  darkness  of  the  dangerous  streets  and  the  restraint  of  friends  prevented  the  almost 
distracted  woman  from  going  forth  that  night  to  continue  the  search  herself.  As  it  was,  the 
night  brought  no  sleep  to  her  eyes,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  morning  she  started  on  her  sad 
errand. 

"  Information  had  been  received  through  the  city  papers  that  Gen.  Baird,  the  military 
oommandant,  had  released  all  who  had  been  arrested  and  confined  by  the  police,  giving  the 
name  of  her  husband  among  the  rest,  and  stating  that  he  had  returned  home.  Acting  on 
this  representation  she  went  alone  to  Carrolton,  but  only  to  return  by  the  next  train.  He 
was  not  there.     Without  waiting  for  breakfast,  she  set  oflf  for  Gen.  Baird*s  head-quarters,  a 

young  Methodist  clergyman,  Mr.  Heniy,  one  of  Mrs.  E.  's  boarders,  insisting  on  being 

her  company. 

"  No  sooner  did  Gen.  Baird  see  Mrs.  Horton,  and  knew  who  she  was,  than  he  expressed 
much  surprise  that  her  husband  had  not  been  seen,  and  told  her  he  had  ordered  his  release. 
Perhaps  she  would  find  him  at  the  City  Hall.  To  this  place  she  immediately  went,  but  she 
searched  in  vain.  He  had  not  been  there.  She  then  hurried  to  the  first  police-station,  deter- 
mined to  wring  from  the  brutal  officers  a  confession  of  what  they  had  done  with  her  husband. 
Entering  the  office,  she  forced  her  way  within  the  rails,  and  asked  of  the  clerk  what  had  been 
done  with  her  husband.  The  man  declared  that  <  preacher  Horton '  had  been  sent  by  him  to 
Charity  Hospital,  and  she  at  once  hurried  thither.  Again  she  was  disappointed.  He  had  not 
been  seen  there !  (The  trath  was,  the  cart  which  carried  Mr.  Horton's  body  had  stopped 
there,  and  had  been  sent  away,  as  it  appeared  to  be  occupied  only  by  blacks.)  The  horrible 
idea  now  suggested  itself  to  the  afflicted  woman,  that  her  husband  had  been  conveyed  away 
with  a  load  of  dead  bodies,  and  had  been  buried  alive ;  but,  as  a  last  resort,  she  determined 
to  visit  the  Marine  Hospital.  This  was  in  a  low  and  distant  part  of  the  city,  and  devoted  en- 
tirely to  negroes,  and  she  could  not  have  believed  he  would  be  carried  there  by  his  worst 
enemies,  but  at  a  friend's  suggestion  she  sought  the  place,  still  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henry. 

"  Arrived  at  the  gate,  she  was  reftised  entrance,  but  catching  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Harris,  the 
head  surgeon,  whom  sJie  knew,  she  called  to  him,  and  asked  if  her  husband  was  there.  Dr. 
Harris  could  give  her  no  positive  assurance,  but  immediately  ordered  the  servant  to  admit 
her.  Forgetting  her  weariness  in  her  joy  that  her  long  quest  had  at  last  succeeded,  the 
faithful  woman  bounded  up  the  steps,  and  without  waiting  to  be  directed,  rushed  in  among 
the  patient€,  found  out  her  husband,  and  sank  exhausted  upon  his  bosom.  What  a  spectacle  ! 
The  form  she  loved  a  bruised  sknd  helpless  mass  of  flesh  and  blood,  his  head  swollen  to  the 
size  of  two,  his  left  arm  useless  and  his  right  shattered  and  mangled.  He  moved  perpetually 
about  with  the  restless,  nervous  gestures  of  a  dreaming  infant.  So  badly  trampled  and 
beaten  was  his  head  and  face,  that  his  eyes  were  blinded,  and  a  painful  retching,  produced 
by  the  injuries  to  his  stomach,  obstructed  his  breath  and  speech.  But  through  all  the 
anguish  and  darkness  of  bis  wreck  he  knew  his  wife.  That  she  should  have  recognised  him 
is  a  miracle  to  all  who  do  not  understand  the  inspired  sagacity  of  a  wife's  affection. 

"  *  Wipe  my  face,  Emma,'  he  gasped,  as  if  she  had  been  bending  over  him  ever  since  he 
feU. 

"Worn  and  broken-hefurted  the  poor  woman  sat  down  by  her  husband's  side,  and  tried  to 
strengthen  herself  for  the  task  of  soothing  and  comforting  his  last  hours,  for  she  knew  too 
well  that  he  could  not  live.  Nineteen  long  hours  she  had  searched  for  him,  and  now  to  find 
him  thus! 

*'  Few  comforts  were  to  be  found  in  that  hospital,  though  the  attendants  seeing  her  distress, 
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evidently  meant  to  treat  her  kindly.  Up  to  this  time  the  woonded  man  had  lain  in  the 
warden's  room,  but  on  the  next  morning,  which  waa  Wednesday,  he  was  removed  to  a  more 
airy  apartment.  The  operation  of  trepanning  was  then  performed  on  his  head,  though 
with  little  hope  of  permanent  benefit.  When  this  was  over,  and  the  burden  upon  the  brain 
was  thus  relieved,  the  sufferer  looked  up  and  repeated, 

"  *  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
Fll  bid  farewell  to  every  fear. 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes. 
" '  Should  earth  against  my  soul  engage' — 

"  Here  weakness  prevented  him,  and  he  whispered  to  his  wife,  *  You  finish  it.' 

"  He  slept  a  good  deal,  but  seemed  always  conscious  of  her  presence,  frequently  putting  up 
his  restless  hand  to  touch  her  face,  and  remind  himself,  in  his  blindness,  of  her  loved  fea- 
tures. When  he  talked,  it  was  of  his  unfinished  work,  his  convictions  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  fell,  his  anxieties  for  his  wife  left  alone  in  a  cruel  world,  and  of  his  enemies 
and  murderers  always  forgivingly,  as  if  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  At  different  times, 
too,  he  spoke  of  the  riot,  relating  facts  and  incidents  as  I  have  set  them  down. 

It  aflSicted  him  much  to  leave  his  wife  penniless.  He  had  had  a  littlo  money  in  his  pocket 
when  he  came  to  the  Convention,  but  that,  with  the  gold  studs  in  his  bosom,  had  been  plun- 
dered by  some  of  the  ruffians  who  took  part  in  mutilating  his  person. 

"Thus  he  lingered  until  the  sixth  day  after  his  injury.  When  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
5th  of  August,  came,  he  remembered  that  he  had  an  appointment  to  exchange  pulpits  with  a 
coloured  brother  in  the  city,  and  said,  *  Emma,  we  must  send  word  to  Brother  Miles  that  I 
can't  come.    I  don't  feel  quite  well  enough  to  preach.' 

"As  time  went  on  his  mind  began  to  wander,  and  he  fancied  himself  in  his  own  pulpit  He 
invoked  the  Divine  blessing;  he  gave  out  a  hynm  and  sung,  wounded  and  suffering  as  he  was, 
his  wife,  who  wept  as  she  thought  of  the  melody  of  his  once  fine  voice,  joining  him  at  his  re- 
quest, half  choked  by  her  tears.  Then  he  prayed  with  her,  sung  again  and  preached,  taking 
for  his  text,  <  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  After  these  exercises 
he  expressed  his  wish  to  close  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  immediately  began  the  beautiful 
ceremony.  His  wife,  anxious  to  g^^tify  him,  skilfully  aided  with  such  meagre  oonvenienoes 
as  were  at  hand,  to  carry  out  his  touching  fancy.  He  partook  with  her  what  seemed  to  him 
the  symbolic  bread  and  wine.  <  We  both  drink  from  the  same  cup,  Emma,'  said  he.  Another 
hymn,  a  benediction,  and  the  sufferer  began  to  grow  weak,  as  if  indeed  his  work  w^s  done. 

"  <I  am  going  now,  Emma,'  he  whispered.  'I'm  sorry  you  can't  come  with  me.  In  the 
fall  you'll  come.* 

"  Then  there  were  no  more  connected  sentences,  but  incoherent  syllables  of  prayer,  and 
whispers  of  saintly  hope, — *  In  the  vale — the  vale — ^homo  yonder — good-bye,'  and  at  six  o'clock 
on  that  Sabbath  evening  the  gentle-spirited  Horton  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONOENTS. 

Mb.  Brtdbon. — Your  copy  of  the  FaKBD-MiiN 
shall  be  sent  to  Jamaica. 

DECEMBER,  1866. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
**  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
United  States,  after  terminating  saccessfully 
the  severe  struggle  in  which  they  were  so  long 
engaged,  are  wisely  repairing  the  ravages  of 
civil  war.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and 
congratnlations  of  this  country,  which  has 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  its  abhorence 
of  an  institution  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of 
justice  and  humanity." 

A  CRY  FROM  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

Since  our  last  number  ve  have  re- 
ceived much  encouragement  in  relation 
to  the  intended  bazaar.  Many  skilled 
fair  fingers  are  at  work  for  our  coming 
sale.  We  have  also  been  enabled  to 
despatch  a  valuable  bale  of  goods  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  in  Jamaica,  aod 
hope  speedily  to  send  further  aid.  A 
strong  appeal  is  now  made  to  us  from 
Africa  itself.  From  time  to  time  young 
Airicans  come  to  Europe  for  education, 
and  upon  their  return  they  find  the 
native  women,  on  account  of  their  utter 
lack  of  suitable  training,  quite  unfit  to 
become  helpmeets  to  them  in  life.  The 
girls  and  young  vomen  are  docile,  and 
if  religiously  educated,  would  become 
the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the 
civilization  and  conversion  of  Africa. 

Mrs.  Moseley,  the  widow  of  the  late 
chief  justice  at  Cape  Coast,  has  taken 
up  this  work,  and  having  united  her  in- 
fluence with  ours,  wc  have  the  greatest 


satisfaction  in  presenting  the  case  of 
Africa  to  our  readers.  Let  our  kind 
helpers  who  are  at  work  for  the  bazaar, 
which  we  now  find  cannot  be  held  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  remember 
that  they  are  at  work  not  only  for  Ja- 
maica and  the  United  States,  but  for 
Africa  itself.  A  lady  who  might  have 
been  disposed  to  produce  but  oTie  article 
will  now,  perhaps,  kindly  send  three. 

We  invite  attention  especially  to  the 
case  of  Africa.  Mrs.  Moseley  says, 
"  The  anxiety  of  the  now  reigning 
young  christian  king  of  the  Cape  Coast 
and  his  chiefs,  many  of  whom  are  per- 
sonally known  to  me,  and  showed  me 
no  little  kindness  and  sympathy  in  a 
season  of  deep  sorrow  and  bereavement, 
is  great  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  Industrial  School  in  their 
town,  and  affords  much  ground  for  en- 
couragement to  me  in  undertaking 
the  work.  The  king  has  promised  me 
his  support  and  influence  in  carrying  it 
forward  when  once  commenced ;  he  has 
corresponded  with  me  frequently  on  the 
subject." 

Mrs.  Moseley  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  letters  from  the  king  and  the 
native  chief  Quamina  Arquah,  both  of 
whom  are  personally  known  to  her. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  West  Africa, 
Oct.  11,  1866. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Moseley, — ^By  my  deputation 
I  have  received  the  present  of  a  handsome 
family  Bible  you  have  made  to  me.  My  best 
thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  benefit,  and  I 
shall  ever  esteem  the  favour  as  the  best  of 
gifts.  I  thank  you  also  for  the  good  wishes 
evinced  in  your  letter  accompanying  it.  Any- 
thing that  comes  out  of  your  hand  I  will 
gratefully  accept,  and  you  will  find  in  me 
always  a  friend.  The  Lord  bless  you;  and 
me  may  he  8ti*engthen,  guiding  me  with  His 
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counsel,  for  his  mercies'  sake. — ^With  best 
respects,  I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  John  Aggiry, 

King  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

MayU,  1866, 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Moseley, — ^Your  favour  of 
last  month  convinces  me  that  my  individual 
well-being  as  a  Christian  not  only  lies  next  to 
your  heart,  but  that  you  are,  too,  really 
interested  in  the  government  which  1  have 
been  called  by  God  to  administer  over  my 
own  native  people.  1  appreciate  the  spirit  in 
which  you  express  your  feelings,  and  I  cannot 
thank  you  enough  for  the  good  wishes  mani- 
fested Uierein.  Would  that  we  had  for  a  re- 
presentative of  the  British  Government  here  a 
man  of  the  same  stamp  as  your  late  honoured 
husband,  the  most  lamented  and  dear  friend 
of  Cape  Coast  and  its  inhabitants.  May  the 
Lord  be  pleased  to  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  things,  who  ordered  light  to  rise  from 
primeval  darkness.  We  pray  and  hope  for 
the  best.  The  Christian  Industrial  School 
you  so  wish  to  establish  for  poor  native  women 
and  g^rls  we  do  much  need,  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  my  support  and  influence  when  it 
is  opened,  and  will  always  find  a  true  friend  in 
me ;  and  may  God  shine  upon  and  bless  your 
noble  efforts  for  our  poor  benighted  land  and 
people. — ^With  my  best  Christian  regards,  be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  lirs.  Moseley,  yours  very 
faithfully, 

(Signed)  John  Agobet, 

King  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  | 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  June  12, 1866.  | 
My  dear  Madam, — ^From  the  good  mind  and 
ardent  love  you  entertain  for  Africa  and  her 
poor  helpless  people,  I  am  persuaded  you  feel 
quite  as  much  as  we  do  the  sad  neglected 
condition  of  your  poor  native  fHends,  whom 
you  kindly  commended,  before  leaving  them, 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  Being  who  oares 
for  tlie  needy  and  oppressed.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  poor  unhappy  Africa  seemed 
doomed  to  suffer  injustice  and  oppression,  and 
ory  out  to  kind  friends  in  Englsmd  to  help,  for 
they  cannot  but  be  in  deep  lamentation  for 
evils  existing  in  their  protectorate,  and  are 
like  Baohel  weeping  for  her  children  and  re- 
fomng  to  be  comforted.   There  never  lived 


on  the  earth  a  more  humble,  obedient  race  of 
people  than  the  Fantees  (natives  of  the  Gtold 
Coast).   Indolent  and  ignorant  they  may  be, 
but  for  submitting  to  xmheard-of  oppression 
they  are  unequalled  in  the  world.   Tell  a 
Fantee  man  that  the  governor  ("the  great 
white  man  that  lives  in  Government  House"), 
the  Queen  of  England's  representative,  wants 
his  wife,  his  children,  his  gold,  aiid  immediately 
the  wish  would  be  gratified  without  a  murmur. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  well  to  oppress  such  down- 
trodden people  who  are  most  loyally  inclined, 
peaceably  disposed,  and  only  ask  to  be  treated 
justly  and  reasonably  as  human  beings  pos- 
sessing immortal  souls  equally  with  the  white 
msm ;  not  merely  mules  and  machines,  incap- 
able either  of  feeling  or  enlightenment.  Whilst 
your  dear  husband  was  here,  the  people  found 
that  they  had  at  last  got  a  white  man  who 
would  do  them  justice  and  good.    The  memory 
of  him  will  never  perish  ft  om  amongst  us. 
Would  we  could  have  another  judge  who 
would  follow  in  his  steps,  for  now,  the  shep- 
herd being  smitten,  what  do  you,  my  dear 
madam,  suppose  must  have  become  of  the 
sheep  P   Truly  they  are  scattered  and  finding 
no  place  for  shelter.   I  am  sure  this  country 
will  be  most  happy  to  see  you  out  here  again, 
and  your  dear  friends  all  around  be  proud  to 
welcome  you  back  to  establish  the  school  for 
us  poor  natives  and  our  families.    I  trust  God 
will  give  you  health  and  good  office,  and  every 
opportunity  of  doing  his  work  on  behalf  of  us 
and  our  children,  whom  you  take  so  much 
interest  in ;  and  you  may  rest  assured,  my 
dear  madam,  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness, and  shall  take  care  to  answer  all  your 
letters  until  yon  come  back.   May  it  be  very 
soon.    Entreat  good  "  white  English  friends" 
send  you  back  and  teach  us  all  good  things. 
All  the  chie&  whose  names  are  in  the  addren 
send  their  respects,  and  wish  you  good  health 
and  come  out  soon.   I  fear  I  say  too  much, 
but  I  beg  you  to  tiy  all  possible  to  help  your 
needy  African  friends.   May  the  Lord  bless 
and  crown  your  efforts  with  success,  and  send 
us  good  relief. — Believe  me,  my  dearmadam, 
your  ever  faithful  servant. 

Chief  QuuciNA  AsquiB. 

We  have  before  us  a  communicatioii 
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of  Major  J.  T.  Brownell,  late  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Artillery.  This  excellent 
officer  writes, 

Mrs  Moselej,  the  widow  of  the  mnch-beloTed 
and  respected  judge  who  was  stationed  at 
Cape  Coast,  and  greatly  esteemed  sknd  regret- 
ted by  all,  and  especially  by  the  native 
popnlation,  has,  I  am  happy  to  find,  come 
forward  and  offered  her  services  in  establishing 
an  infant  female  school  at  Cape  Coast.  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Moeeley's  ao- 
qauintance  before  and  since  the  death  of  her 
beloved  husband,  and  a  more  sincere  Christ- 
ian, one  more  highly  educated  and  energetic, 
and  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  I 
never  knew. 

Daring  Mrs.  Moseley*i  residence  at  Cape 
Coast  she  was  much  beloved  by  the  natives, 
and  her  departure  for  England  was  greatly 
regretted,  and  since  that  time  she  has  been 
in  constant  correspondence  with  the  king 
and  chiefs  of  Cape  Coast,  who  are  most  anx- 
ious for  her  return  to  continue  the  good  work 
which  during  her  stay  she  had  begun. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  can  safely  say 
there  will  be  no  opposition  offered  by  the 
native  parents  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
school.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  delighted  to 
send  their  children  to  the  school,  and  will 
render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to- 
wards its  support.  I  make  this  assertion, 
having  had  the  supervision  of  a  small  school 
myself  on  the  Coast,  and  I  then  found  the 
parents  anxious  that  their  children  should 
attend,  and  they  made  no  objection  to  their 
being  led  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

We  have  had  an  interview  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Hon. 
John  Carr,  whose  knowledge  of  Africa 
extends  oyer  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Judge  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  Mrs.  Moseley  is  doing  so  earnestly, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  work  of  be- 
neTolence  now  being  prosecuted  on  be- 
half of  the  coloured  people.  He  has 
promised  his  continued  influence  and 
liberal  pecuniary  support. 


Articles  for  the  Bazaar  may  be  sent 
to  the  Rev.  John  Waddington,  D.D.,  9, 
Surrey  Square,  Old  Kent  Koad ;  to  the 
Office  of  the  Society,  102,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C. ;  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins, 
Library  Chambers,  3,  Tanfield  Court, 
Inner  Temple;  Mrs.  P.  Taylor,  Aubrey 
House,  Netting  Hill;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brind- 
ley,  College  Hill,  Highbury ;  Mrs.  Burr, 
11,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. ; 
Miss  Ludlow,  The  Firs,  Wimbledon; 
Mrs.  Moseley,  2^,  Upper  Berkeley  St., 
Portman  Square ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Craft,  1 2, 
Cambridge  Road,  Hammersndth ;  Mrs. 
Tomkins,  3  Manse  Terrace,  Church  Rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  N. ;  Mrs.  Estcourt,  1, 
Lady  Margaret  Road,  Kentish  Town, 
N. W. ;  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lower,  Tunbridge, 
Kent ;  Mr.  William  Tuck,  Milsom  St., 
Bath ;  and  to  any  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  Committee  of  the  Society. 


HELP  IN  BATH. 
We  are  much  obliged  to  our  valued 
friend  Mr.  WiUiam  Tuck,  of  Bath,  for 
his  kind  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Bazaar 
in  the  "Bath  Express"  of  the '27th 
October.  Mr.  Tuck  appeals  to  the 
benevolent  ladies  of  Bath  for  their  help 
towards  the  Bazaar  proposed  to  be  held 
in  London,  the  beginning  of  next  year, 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's 
Aid  Society,  in  aid  of  its  funds  ;  more 
especially  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
Society  is  anxious  as  far  as  possible,  to 
relieve  the  distress  in  Jamaica.  Mr. 
Tuck  calls  attention  to  the  deplorable 
condition  in  which  hundreds  of  innocent 
persons  have  been  placed,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  women  and  chil- 
dren, now  widows  and  orphans  by  recent 
events  in  that  island.  Mr.  Tuck  adds 
that  he  shall  be  happy  to  take  charge 
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of  any  contributions  for  the  object,  and 
forward  them  to  the  Society. 

We  present  the  grateful  thanks  of 
the  Committee  to  our  valued  friend,  for 
his  voluntary  and  prompt  co-operation, 
and  ask  the  friends  of  the  Society  to 
inake  similar  appeals  through  the  press, 
or  as  their  own  judgment  may  suggest 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  All  con- 
tributions, whether  in  articles  or  cash, 
will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Freed- 
^  Man. 

THE  RESISTANCE  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

The  forces  arrayed  ag^ainst  the  emancipated 
millions  of  the  neg^  race  are  more  formid- 
able and  persistent  than  many  of  their  friends 
imagine.  The  restoration  of  the  Freed-men  to 
a  state  of  security,  peace,  and  social  progress, 
will  not  be  effected  without  a  long  and  ar- 
dnoos  straggle.  It  is  our  duty  to  consider 
the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  to  take  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  obstacles  to  be  removed. 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Freed-men 
surely  calculate  on  the  time  when  the  energies 
of  the  Abolitionist  or  philanthropical  party  will 
relax.  They  know  that  the  storm  of  excite- 
ment will  subside  into  a  dead  calm.  The 
political  spdsm  will  be  followed  with  perfect 
collapse.  They  watch  their  opportunity  and 
in  the  interval  of  comparative  apathy  regain 
their  power  and  revenge  themselves  on  the 
helpless  people  for  their  temporary  check. 
The  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
abounds  with  examples  of  violent  reaction. 
The  Jamaica  Assembly  enacted  the  most  cruel 
and  oppressive  laws.  When  their  atrocity 
was  sufficiently  marked  the  British  public 
were  roused  and  the  unjust  legislation  of  the 
planters  was  refused  the  sanction  of  the 
crown.  There  was  little  practical  amend- 
ment, however.  The  members  of  the  Assembly 
returned  to  their  odious  work,  and  framed 
other  laws  equally  oppressive,  and  ultimately 
gained  their  object.  The  result,  we  know,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
an  uninstructed  population,  and  the  decay  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive 
islands  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


What  solid  ground  have  we  to  expect  per- 
manently an  improved  state  of  things  ?  When 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  outrage  in  Jamaica 
was  received,  we  felt  relief  in  the  persuasion 
that  deplorable  as  were  the  excesses  committed 
they  must  lead  to  a  change  that  would  ulti- 
mately compensate  for  all  the  wrongs  endured. 
The  power  of  the  pro-slavery  plantocracy  is 
broken  /or  a  time.  A  wise  and  upright  gover- 
nor has  been  appointed,  who  will  have  the  aid, 
it  is  said,  of  a  council  formed  of  a  better  claas 
of  planters  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  spirit  of  society  in 
Jamaica  remains  the  same,  and  its  unconscicma 
influence  evidently  auecui  eveu  ClirifitiaiL 
missionaries  located  at  ELingston,  and  other 
districts.  Public  opinion  in  favour  of  right 
must  be  of  slow  growth  until  a  free  proas  can 
be  sustained  by  an  intelligent  and  reading 
population.  The  more  impartial  and  just  the 
acts  of  the  governor,  the  more  likely  he  is  in 
this  state  of  things  to  be  isolated  and  hindered 
for  want  of  moral  support. 

In  addition  to  direct  opposition  to  the  efforts 
made  for  the  advancement  of  the  Freed-men  we 
must  take  into  account  the  inert  force  of  those 
who  wearied  by  excitement,  imcigine  that 
effort  is  useless,  because  they  have  failed 
themselves  to  remove  the  obstruction.  "  It  is 
all  in  vain,"  they  cry,  when  practically  they 
have  made  no  serious  attempt  to  do  the  work. 
All  their  real  activity  is  directed  against  the 
cause  they  were  supposed  to  maintain.  There 
is  nothing  new  however  in  all  these  opposing 
influences,  no  strange  thing  has  happened  co 
us.  Whatever  the  strength  or  multiform  cha- 
racter of  the  resistance,  it  must  be  overcome. 
There  is  a  power  in  good  to  master  evil  if  we 
occupy  the  right  position  and  avail  ourselves 
of  the  divine  sources  of  help. 

We  must  have  an  adequate  motive.  Pre- 
liminary service  may  be  rendered  from  va- 
rious motives  of  mixed  and  inferior  order  and 
we  are  to  accept  it  cordially,  but  to  accom- 
plish the  noblest  task  nothing  less  will  avail 
than  the  philanthropy  that  springs  from  pore 
and  vital  Christianity.  This  alone  can  invest 
the  cause  of  the  Freed-men  with  an  inte^^b 
that  will  give  unfailing  zest  to  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  The  brightest  examples 
of  such  philanthropy  we  find  in  men  like 
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Wilberforce,  Buxton,  Judson,  Carey  and 
Knibb. 

There  must  be  calm  and  invindhle  determi- 
nation with  a  single  aim. 

Real  strength  in  a  work  like  this  oomes  at 
the  moment  of  extremest  weakness,  and  victory 
springs  from  defeat.  In  his  last  public  speech  in 
England,  Knibb  said,  "  Twenty-one  years  ago, 
when  I  landed  in  Jamaica,  there  were  only 
four  missionaries  connected  with  the  denom 
ination  to  which  I  belong.  During  the  first 
seven  years  everything  appeared  dark  and 
gloomy  with  respect  to  freedom. 

Immersed  in  those  scenes  of  cruelty  which 
often  filled  my  heart  with  anguish,  I  closed 
them  by  beholding  one  of  the  deacons  of  my 
own  church  stretched  on  his  back  and  flogged 
for  praying  in  my  own  house ;  and  as  soon  as 
that  scene  was  transacted,  I  made  the  resolve 
calmly  a/nd  deliberatelyf  that  I  would  watch 
every  movement f  and  seize  the  most  favourahle 
opportunity  that  Providence  should  present,  to 
xmdo  the  heavy  burthens,  and  to  bid  the  op- 
pressed go  free."  We  shall  find  a  similar 
steadfastness  of  purpose  in  all  wh(^  are  called 
to  such  service.  They  may  be  struck  to  the 
earth,  but  they  rise  in  strength  that  renders 
them  invincible. 

There  must  be  the  force  arising  from 
emisistency.  There  is  in  every  just  cause  a 
test  of  sincerity.  In  the  case  of  the  injured 
people  in  Jamaica  the  proof  of  a  true  regard 
for  right  and  freedom  was  in  the  kind  and 
j  udicious  relief  of  the  thousands  of  widows  and 
orphans  who  were  known  to  be  bereaved, 
homeless,  half  naked  and  destitute.  Wanting 
in  that  practical  manifestation  of  unfeigned 
philanthropy,  every  other  step  must  be  shorn 
of  its  moral  influence.  To  do  them  justice  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  were  prompt  and  generous 
in  making  recompense  to  the  sufferers  of  their 
own  class.  They  raised  a  subscription  imme- 
diately, and  after  restoring  the  property  de- 
stroyed, had  six  hundred  pounds  as  a  surplus. 
There  has  been  a  humiliating  contrast  in  the 
treatment  of  the  injured  families  of  the  Freed- 
men  which  we  have  no  heart  to  describe.  The 
infamy  of  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  like  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi,  will  cleave 
to  Governor  Eyre  for  ever.  Nothing  can  pre- 
.  vent  him  from  taking  his  place  in  the  ever- 


lasting pillory  of  English  history  j  but  what 
shall  be  said  of  us  who  have  condemned  the 
barbarities  inflicted  in  the  heat  and  fury  of 
the  military  raid,  if  we  allow  the  surviving 
victims  to  pine  from  hunger  and  sink  to  the 
grave  by  a  lingering  course  of  destitution  and 
suffering,  which  true  humanity  would  have 
stopped  in  a  single  day.  Ex-Govemor  Eyre 
is  certainly  amenable  to  justice.  TTih  acts 
ought  to  pass  through  the  closest  and  most 
solemn  scrutiny.  But  if  we  are  to  submit  him 
to  the  ordeal,  let  us  not  enter  the  court  under 
the  reproach  that  comes  to  us  in  the  sighs  and 
tears  of  the  patient  and  perishing  people  of 
Manchione^l  and  Morant  Bay,  We  have  an 
example  to  set  in  this  matter  before  the  civi- 
lized world. 

Finally,  we  want  the  power  of  close  com- 
bination. 

The  forces  arrayed  against  the  Freed-men 
are  too  great  to  be  overcome  single-handed  or 
by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  a  particular 
denomination.  We  do  not  forget  or  under- 
value the  services  of  different  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Jamaica.  Earnest  and 
self-denying  men  have  been  found  in  various 
communions  whose  labours  have  been  con- 


tinued under  the  severest  trials.  We  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  every  faithful  minister 
and  teacher.  There  is  neither  place  nor  ne- 
cessity for  any  new  ecclesiastical  organization, 
but  practical  co-operation  is  essential  in  ren- 
dering them  effective  support.  Acting  alone 
no  missionary  society  is  equal  to  the  work. 
All  need  to  be  re-enforced.  It  is  a  diversion 
I  and  a  disadvantage  for  their  agents  to  contend 
I  against  oppression  and  to  agitate  for  the  re- 
I  dross  of  grievances.  Time  is  lost,  money 
wasted,  and  local  irritation  produced  that 
j  greatly  impedes  their  proper  work.  If  good 
men  will  associate  in  the  spirit  of  enlai^ged 
I  benevolence  to  succour  the  weak,  to  protect 
I  the  defenceless,  and  to  exercise  a  vigilant  and 
kind  supervision,  the  necessity  for  a  periodical 
'  tornado  of  public  agitation  may  be  prevented. 
I A  Jamaica  planter  is  not  of  necessity  grinding 
j  intolerant,  exclusive  and  oppressive.  With 
!  forbearance,  conciliation,  combined  at  the 
,  same  time  with  an  inflexible  regard  for  equity, 
'  we  may  yet  witness  the  co-operation  of  all 
classes  for  the  common  good. 
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When  it  is  known  that  the  friends  of  the 
Freed-men  have  no  party  aims  in  view,  and  no 
political  influence  to  seek,  that  they  are  the 
friends  of  Jamaica  becanse  they  are  the 
friends  of  hnmanity,  when  it  is  seen  that  ihey 
have  a  fixed  and  unwavering  purpose  to  exer- 
cise vigilance  with  discrimination,  to  report 
what  is  good,  as  well  as  to  expose  what  is  evil 
fearlessly  yet  with  candour,  the  best  of  our 
own  countrymen  in  the  Island  will  work  with 
us.  We  shall  yet  find  our  way  to  the  con- 
science and  heart  of  right  minded  men  at  home. 
The  proper  course  of  action  will  open  before 
us.  It  behoves  us  to  remember,"  said  Earl 
Carlisle,  that  the  pathway  to  great  achieve- 
ments has  frequently  to  be  hewn  out  amidst 
risks  and  difficulties,  and  that  preliminary 
failure  is  even  the  law  and  condition  of  the  ul- 
timate success."  It  is  for  true  philanthro- 
pists in  the  mother  country  and  in  Jamaica  to 
determine  in  the  spirit  of  unity  and  of  faith, 
that  a  steady  course  of  practical  and  system- 
atic work  of  instruction  and  help  shall  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  world  will  reap  the  benefit  in  their 
own  time  and  in  many  succeeding  generations. 

Li?B  IN  THE  Mountains  oj  Jamaica. — An 
article  under  this  title,  copied  from  Chambers's 
Journal,  appears  in  the  Jamaica  Qleaner. 
The  object  of  the  writer,  is  to  show  that  the 
people  of  Jamaica,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Europeans,  are  all  ignorant  and  dishonest. 
«  So  it  is,"  he  says,  throughout  the  leng^th 
and  breadth  of  the  island.  The  predial  ex- 
cursions of  the  negro  stultify  the  efforts  of 
the  poor  white  man  to  realize  a  living  by  his 
industry,  and  neutralize  the  power  of  the  white 
gentleman  to  form  a  permanent  home  for  his 
family  in  Jamaica."  The  white  gentleman 
is  much  to  be  pitied  in  such  a  case— but  "  what 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  If  he 
would  have  helped  to  give  religious  instruction 
to  the  people,  with  industrial  training,  he 
would  have  found  a  very  different  community, 
especially  if  he  had  set  them  a  good  example. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  begin.  The  broken  negro 
dialect,  ought  years  ago,  to  have  given  place 
to  correct  English.  It  is  a  standing  memorial 
of  educational  neglect.  In  our  next  number  we 
may  give  a  specimen  of  the  higher  civilization 
of  Jamaica  from  the  correspondence  of 
Lieutenant  Brand. 


OUR  FBIENDS  IN  NEWCASTLE. 
There  is  something  so  healing  and  refr^shin^ 
to  the  spirit  in  the  outflow  of  quiet  and  genuine 
benevolence,  that  we  are  unable  to  express 
our  sense  of  its  manifestation  in  our  esteemed 
friends  in  Newcastle.  The  package  forwarded 
so  promptly  for  the  destitute  people  at  Morant 
Bay,  has  been  carefully  sent  to  its  destination. 
The  sewing  machine,  kindly  provided  by  the 
same  earnest  co-workers  will  be  used  for  a 
short  time  by  the  missionary's  daughter,  now 
in  England,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  train 
others.  Here  then  is  the  gentle  beginning  of 
a  true  Christian  Sisterhood.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  the  example  will  not  be  lost.  It  will  be 
a  relief  and  source  of  grateful  satisfaction  to 
many  who  have  simply  glanced  over  the  pages 
of  the  Frxed-Man,  to  do  something  in  earnest. 
The  work  of  social  renovation  will  gradually 
unfold,  if  the  mothers  and  daughters  of 
England  will  only  unite  in  prayer,  and  in 
steady  effort  for  its  promotion. 


Thi  St.  Thoma8-in-thb-Ba9t  Babkllion. — 
We  understand  that  the  Government,  having 
been  instructed  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  insti- 
tute inquiries  into  exoesses  said  to  have  been 
oommitted  by  certain  civilians  during  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in  St  Thomas-in- 
the-East,  have  instituted  proceedings 
against  them,  which  will  be  brought  before 
the  Circuit  Court,  at  St  Thomas-in-the-East  to 
be  held  on  the  18th  of  November;  and  that 
Mr.  S.  D.  Lindo,  Solicitor  of  this  dty,  has 
been  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution. — 
Jomaica  Paper. 

Thi  Condition  of  Jammca. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  just 
received  from  Jamaica: — "  Nothing  can  be 
more  extraordinary  than  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  blsM^k  people.  Strife  has  ceased 
among  them,  and  court  after  court  the  magis- 
trates in  petty  sessions  have  nothing  to  do.  . 

.  .  .  As  yet  the  new  Government  is  not 
inaugurated,  nor  do  we  as  yet  know  anything 
about  it.  Our  present  Governor,  Sir  J.  P. 
Grant,  appears  to  be  a  man  of  marvellous 
cautioD  and  prudence;  he  seeks  neither 
counsel  nor  advice,  and  keeps  his  wisdom  to 
himself.   The  Executive  Council  was  dis- 
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banded  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  the 
work  is  being  done  by  the  same  clerks,  with 
Mr.  Irving  at  their  head,  who  is  styled  the 
Acting  Financial  Secretary.  It  is  said  we  wait 
the  arriral  of  Mr.  Knsholme  to  set  the  machine 
in  motion.  In  the  meantime  everything  goes 
on  with  a  degree  of  propriety  and  regularity 
that  is  beyond  comprehension :  and  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  the  finger  of  God  is  in  it. — 
Birrmngham  Daily  Gazette  Nov,  l«t,  1866. 

PooLB,  Dorset.— Our  friend,  the  Bev.  W. 
H.  Jones,  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  above 
place  on  Tuesday,  November  13th,  1866, 
taking  for  his  subject,  "the  present  state  of 
affikirs  in  America,  and  the  proepeots  of  the 
four  millions  of  freed  slaves  in  that  country." 
On  the  same  evening  he  addressed  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sabbath  Schools  of  the  town, 
illustrating  his  address,  for  the  amusement  of 
his  young  and  interested  audience,  with  a 
powerful  magic  lantern.  The  attendance  and 
collections  were  good.  Thanks  to  our  friends. 

Bournemouth. — On  the  14th  ultimo  a  meet- 
ing in  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
Men's  Aid  Society,  was  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  Bourpemouth ;  the  Bey.  Nicholas 
Hurry  presided.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Jones  and  the  Chairman.  The 
Committee  is  under  g^reat  oblig^ons  to  the 
reverend  gentleman,  whose  consistent  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  the 
abhorrence  of  the  oppressions  of  slavery  are 
consonant  to  that  Gospel  of  which  he  is  so 
efficient  and  devoted  a  minister. 

Shan  KLIN,  Islb  or  Wight. — On  November 
5th,  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins  addressed  a  highly 
respectable  assembly  in  the  Institute  of  the 
above  beautiful  town.  The  Bev.  G.  W. 
Southouse,  M.  A  ,  the  Bector,  was  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hole.  The  lecture 
was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  and  much 
interest  was  awakened  on  behalf  of  the  colored 
people.  A  number  of  ladies  are  engaged  in 
working  for  the  forthcoming  Bazaar.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  excellent 
Bector,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hole,  and  the  Bev.  W. 
H.  Jones,  from  Canada. 

LiEUTBNANT  Brand  has  addressod  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  which  the 
firiends  of  Mr.  Buxton,  with  reason,  suggested 
must  be  a  mere  hoax.   Such,  however,  tarns 


out  not  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Brand  replies  to 
a  temperate  and  courteous  letter  by  Mr. 
Buxton,  with  a  wild  farrago  of  abuse.  Both 
letters  are  so  disgusting  that  we  shall  not 
allow  a  sentence  from,  them  to  pollute  our 
pages. 

The  Bev.  W.  H.  Jones  has  just  returned 
to  town  as  we  are  going  to  press.  We  speak 
in  grateful  terms  of  the  kindness  of  friends  too 
numerous  to  mention,  at  Poole,  Bournemouth, 
Waterloo,  Christchurch,  Cross-in-Hand,  Wal- 
dren,  Hailsham,  Botherfield,  Burwash,  Bye, 
and  Winchelsea,  at  which  latter  place  the 
Mayor  took  the  chair.  Our  best  thanks  are 
presented  to  the  clergy,  ministers,  and  gentle- 
men of  these  several  localities. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  showing  the  great 
change  in  public  sentiment  within  a  few 
years,  that  two  colored  men  have  been  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  Charles  L. 
Mitchell  from  Ward  Six  in  this  city,  and  B. 
G.  Walker  firom  Charlestown,  both  intel- 
ligent men,  who  will  well  represent  their 
constituents. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  is  placed  under  great 
obligation  to  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam 
Packet  Company,  for  the  response  recently 
made  to  an  application  for  free  freight  for  the 
articles  which  may  be  contributed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  sufferers  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  J.  M.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  the  Secretary, 
writes :  **  My  Directors  desire  me  to  say  that 
they  will  be  very  happy  to  forward  free  of 
freight  the  package  containing  articles  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  people  of  Jamaica,  referred 
to  in  your  oommunioatiou,  and  they  wish  me  to 
add  that  they  would  be  glad  if  you  will  let 
them  know  from  time  to  time  when  yon  have  a 
further  package  of  the  kind  ready  for  transmis- 
sion." We  have  already  despatched  one  package 
sent  by  Mrs.  Bichardson,  of  Newcastle.  We 
now  ask  for  further  aid  for  the  poor  despoiled 
sufferers  at  Morant  Bay  and  elsewhere.  We 
need  not  specify  what  is  required,  if  our  hu- 
mane friends  will  bear  in  mind  that  these 
people  were  by  the  atrocious  wrongs  of  their 
persecutors  deprived  of  their  all.  Communi- 
cations to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society, 
102,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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We  invite  eepccial  attention  to  the  Adver- 
tisement of  the  Jamaica  Agencj.  The  frienda 
of  the  negro  in  this  country  will  rejoice  that 
business  men  have  resolved  to  aid  the  small 
prodncers  of  Jamaica  in  disposing  of  their 
sugar,  cotton,  ginger  and  other  staples,  at  a 
fair  price.  Dr.  TTnderhill  has,  in  the  past, 
remitted  £1000  to  these  peasant  farmers,  as 
the  price  of  small  parcels  sold  for  them.  Mr. 
Ludlow,  in  Oood  Words,  and  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed -Men's  Aid 
Society,  has  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public,  the  importance  of  encouraging  habits 
of  industry  among  the  Freed-men  of  Jamaica. 
We  hope  the  Association  will  bo  a  success. 

CAPE  COAST  FEMALE  NATIVE  SCHOOL. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging, 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Moseley,  the  follow- 
ing donations  to  the  above  object. 
Amount  already  published  ...      £295    3  0 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (2nd  don.)    5   Q  o 

The  Dowager  Lady  Buxton  (2nd 

donation)    10   0  0 

Mrs.  Henry  Kemble,  Camberwell 
(2nd  don.,  with  promise,  D.V., 

£10  10s.  for  1867)    10  10  0 

A  friend  to  Africa's  best  welfare  5  0  0 
Miss  Kand,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  3  10  0 
Gumey  Hoare,  Esq.,  (2nd  don:)     3   0  0 

P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq   2   0  0 

MissC   1   0  0 

Colonel  Martin,  Leamington     ...  10  0 

Miss  Morris,  The  Grange,  Salford  10  0 

Mrs.  Lindale   1    0  0 

Mrs.  Harris,  Bath   1    0  0 

Mrs.  Crewdson,  Kendal  (2nd  don.)  2   0  0 
Lady  Ella  Stewart,  Castle  Stuart 

Ireland    0  14  0 

Mrs.  Goodman,  Birmingham     ...  0  10  0 

Mrs.  Linfaly,  Jersey    0   5  0 

W.  R.  Reeves,  Esq.,  Tiverton     ...  0   5  0 

Mrs.  Williams,  Watford    0   5  0 

Unknown,  in  Stamps    0   2  6 

Miss  Henchey,  Marine,  Hastings 

(2nd  don.)   0   6  0 

Mrs.  Caltman,  Leicester    2    0  0 

Mrs.  Heard,  Leamington    0   6  0 

Miss  Cooper,  Leicester   0   5  0 

Miss  Mand/s  collecting  card     ...  1  10  0 


BRITISH  &  POBHON 
FREED-MEN'S  AH)  SOCIETY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Per  Sale  of  Frbid-Man  


£  B.  d. 
19  4 

Per  Frederick  Alexander,  Eaq,,  Ipswich. 

Mrs.  Ann  R.  Alexander  10   0  0 

Miss  Stevenson      2    0  0 

Mr.  Sims   6    q  0 

Mr.  P.  Alexander    5   o  0 

Mrs.  F.  Alexander   5   0  0 

Sundry  Collections    6   0  0 

Less  Bxpenae  Printing  £1  Ob  2d. 

As  the  result  of  Dr.  Holbrook's  and 
Dr.  Tomkins*  visit  to  Ipswich,  Mrs. 
Alexander  has  also  sent  £50  to  the 
National  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  50   0  0 
Sale  of  Freed-Maji  at  Shanklin  ...    0   6  9 

Per  Mr.  Geo.  Curtis,  Poole,  Doraet 
Juvenile  Meeting  and  Collection 

in  Public  Meeting    5  18  2 

Mr.  Allen   q   2  6 

Less  Printing  and  use  of  Hall  for 
Two  Meetings      ...    0  16  2 
Young  Friends  at  the  Baptist  Chuich 
at  Lockee,  Dundee,  per  P.  Watson 

  0  15  0 

Per  the  Rev.  N.  Hurry,  Bournemouth. 

J.  H.  Nelson,  Esq   1   q  q 

Rov.  Z.  Nash   1   q  q 

Collection  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 

Waterloo    1  13  0 

Rev.  N.  Hurry,  for  the  Bazaar    ...    8   0  0 

Per  Mrs.  A.  Richu^son,  for  the  coloured 
people  in  Jamaica. 

93^  yds.  of  Gingham  at  5d.  per  yd.  1  18  11^ 

21     „      Grey  Linen  8d.    do.  0  14  0 

41     „      Brown  Holland  7d.  do.  1    3  11 

36     n         M        wide  8}d.  do.  1   5  6 

102    „     Print  6id.  do.  2  13  li 

71i   ,.     Grey  CaUco      4}d.  do.  1   8  8 

^     >»  „  5Jd.  do.  1  18  6 


Printed  by  Arliss  Akdbbws,  of  No.  7,  Duke 
Street,  W.C.,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury. 
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VIEWS  ON  THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PREED-MEN. 

BT  DB.  MC'COSH. 

Wr  have  the  highest  satisfactiou  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  McH/OSH  in  a  more  complete  form  than  we  were  able  to  give  in  the  last 
number  of  theFBBBD-MAN.  The  following  is  the  statement  as  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  Bath. 

**  Every  reflecting  mind  sees  how  the  late  war  was  made  to  turn,  not  so  much 
bj  the  wisdom  of  man  as  by  the  providence  of  God,  round  the  question  of  slavery 
and  emancipation.  It  is  true  that  the  Northerners  did  not  start  the  war  on  the 
avowed  ground  of  freeing  the  slave,  but  on  the  principle  of  Union.  But  all  along 
there  was  an  immense  body  of  people,  being,  in  fact,  the  Evangelical  Protestants, 
to  whom  I  have  referred  as  being  our  best  friends,  who  prayed  and  expected  that 
the  war  would  deliver  them  from  their  national  sin  and  disgrace.  And  the  war 
could  not  be  ended  as  long  as  it  was  a  mere  question  of  union.  There  was 
defeat  after  defeat,  and  the  suspension  of  one  general  after  another,  till  at  length 
that  great  and  good  man — the  greatest  public  man  of  his  *age — instigated  and 
supported  by  the  people,  and  moved  by  his  own  loving  heart,  issued  his  Aboli^ 
tion  Proclamation,  and  has  ever  since  held  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
second  only  (if  second)  to  their  great  Washington,  and  among  our  race  will  go 
down  through  all  generations  as  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.  When  he  was 
massacred  they  said,  "  They  have  shot  our  best  friend  on  earth,  and  left  us  only 
this  comfort,  that  they  cannot  shoot  our  better  Friend  up  in  heaven."  From 
that  day — I  mean  thei  day  of  that  memorable  Proclamation — the  best  young  men 
of  the  country  rushed  to  the  contest  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  pious 
fathers  and  mothers  devoted  their  best-beloved  sons  with  a  feeling  of  joy  ("  That 
day,"  said  a  mother  to  me,  "in  which  my  sons  told  me  that  they  were  about  to 
join  the  army  was  the  proudest  in  my  life.")  to  a  cause  they  believed  to  be 
sacred ;  and  great  generals  were  trained  for  the  work ;  and  the  black  man  took 
his  place  alongside  the  white  man  in  their  thickest  battles,  and  the  God  of  battles 
decided  that  the  great  reproach  of  the  country  should  be  wiped  away  for  ever. 
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People  are  ever  asking  here  whether  the  Uoited  States  are  settling  down.  Bnt 
let  me  tell  them  that  the  people  of  that  country  have  no  intention  of  settling  d&wn 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  who  put  the  question  use  the  phrase.  They  are  a 
living  and  a  moving  people,  and  they  advance  like  the  currents  of  tiie  sea,  wave 
upon  wave.  An  age  ago  we  in  this  country  gave  twenty  millions  of  our  money 
to  set  the  slaves  free  in  our  colonies,  and  we  let  things  settle  doum;  we  looked 
no  more  into  them ;  and  this  past  year  we  have  been  amazed  to  find  that,  while 
we  slept,  the  embers  which  we  had  left  burst  into  a  conflagration.  The  Americans 
may  Uam  a  lesson  from  what  hefd  us  in  Jamaica.  They  have  given  more  than 
we  have  done  for  the  same  cause ;  they  have  given,  not  only  hundreds  of  millions 
of  treasure,  but  the  blood  of  their  best  sons.  And  now,  as  an  imperative  duty, 
they  must  see  that  all  this  is  not  spent  in  vain.  God  forbid  that  there  should 
be  more  blood  spilt ;  but  they  cannot  shrink  from  securing  that  these  coloured 
people  whom  they  have  emancipated,  be  educated  and  trained  to  industry.  I 
confess  to  you  that  I  have  fears  as  to  the  destiny  of  that  race.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
ever  ready  to  advance  themselves,  have  not  been  so  successful  in  advancing  other 
races.  In  this  country  we  cannot  as  yet  boast  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  West 
Indies,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  even  among 
the  Celtic  Irish  (though  I  admit  we  can  in  regard  to  the  Highland  Celts),  for 
the  elevation  of  the  people  subdued  by  us.  The  Americans  have  certainly  made 
little  progress  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  Bed  Indians,  who  can  be  taught  to 
read,  who  can  be  taught  Christianity,  but  cannot  be  trained  to  habits  of  agricul- 
tural  industry,  and  are,  in  consequence,  diminishing  in  numbers  (they  numbered 
formerly,  I  believe,  900,000,  and  they  are  now  only  about  850,000).  Is  the  same 
fate  to  befal  the  black  race  in  America?  I  was  grieved  to  find  not  only 
worldly  statesmen,  but  old-school  orthodox  theologians,  predicting  that  in  a 
century  the  negro  race  will  disappear  in  America,  and  looking  on  the  prospect 
with  complacency  \ 

I  was  at  pains  to  inquire  into  the  capacities  of  the  coloured  people.  I  watched 
them,  I  conversed  with  them,  I  cross-examined  those  who  knew  their  state 
thoroughly,  I  worshipped  with  black  congregations,  with  no  white  person  present 
but  myself,  and  perhaps  a  friend  or  two  accompanying  me,  and  1  visited  black 
schools  at  Washington,  in  Virginia,  and  at  Baltimore.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
personally  examined,  in  all,  between  500  and  1000  scholars  belonging  to  this 
race.  It  is  my  professional  business  to  study  the  human  mind,  and  I  think  I 
can  estimate  tiie  capacities  of  young  people ;  and  I  am  here  to  testify  that  the 
young  people  brought  into  schools,  in  the  year  that  had  elapsed  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  had  made  as  much  progress  in  acquiring  elementary  learning  as 
persons  of  the  same  age  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  could  have  done  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  equal  to  us  in  intelligence  ?  I  reply  on  the  instant,  that  I  maJce  no 
such  assertion.  In  certain  qualities  they  are  equal  to  us : — in  memory — ^I  may 
add  in  music ;  in  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  readiness  at  catching  your 
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meaning ;  in  leaning  the  elements  of  instractiony  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  :  in  all,  in  short,  that  can  be  learned  b j  young  people  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  so,  they  can  match  us.  They  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  us  in 
docility,  affection,  and  gentleness.  I  helicTe  it  is  a  fact  that,  during  all  that 
terrible  war,  when  the  strongest  passions  were  excited,  there  was  not  a  single 
case  of  a  slave  massacring  his  master.  Som«  of  them  haye  capacities  of  a 
considerably  high  order.  I  have  heard  a  black  doctor  of  dirinity  preach  as 
clear  and  judicious  a  discourse  as  I  haye  heard  in  my  own  country.  But 
surely  no  one  would  expect  a  race  which  had  been  found  in  a  savage  state 
in  Africa,  and  heen  kept  in  an  enslaved  state  in  America^  to  be  equal  in 
reflective  powers,  in  shrewdness,  and  in  power  to  resist  sensual  indulgences,  to  a 
people  wliich  had  for  ages  been  in  a  condition  of  freedom,  and  in  the  full  eigoy- 
ment  of  education  and  Christian  culture.  I  maintain  that  the  coloured  people 
are  not  at  this  moment  so  inferior  to  the  whites  as  the  Britons  and  the  Germans 
were  inferior  to  their  conquerors  when  the  Bomans  subdued  our  forefathers,  even 
the  forefathers  of  us,  the  British  and  Americans.  The  elevation  of  this  long 
down-trodden  race  must  be  the  work  of  time,  and  of  a  process  of  training  continued 
age  after  age,  till  higher  brain  power,  and  intellectual  capacity,  and  energy  and 
perseverance  of  character,  are  produced  and  made  hereditary.  But  all  this,  if 
ever  it  is  to  be  done,  must  be  begun  now.  At  present  the  coloured  people  are 
not  only  ready  to  receive  instruction,  but  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  According 
to  the  latest  official  information  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  from  the  Freed-Men's  Bureau,  there  must,  on  the  1st  of  July  last^ 
have  been  at  least  126,000  pupils  under  an  organized  system  of  instruction. 
The  schools  are  sustained  by  benevolent  associations,  under  superintendence  of 
the  Freed-Men's  Bureau.  It  was  acknowledged  to  me  by  the  Southerns,  that 
though  after  the  war  the  Freed-Men  betook  themselves  to  large  cities  and 
perished  in  thousands — ^it  is  said,  hundreds  of  thousands — ^they  have  this  last 
simmier  been  labouring  industriously,  commonly  on  plantations  of  their  old 
mssters.  I  was  told  that  they  were  fast  learning  the  value  of  the  dollar ;  that 
they  were  most  anxious  to  purchase  property,  where  small  pieces  of  land  could 
be  had ;  and  that  they  were  depositing  considerable  sums  in  the  Savings'  Bank 
chartered  by  Congress  last  winter.  The  planters  who  profess  to  know  their 
character,  did  indeed  tell  me  that  this  taste  for  education  and  attention  to  work 
will  not  continue.  My  answer  was,  that  if  it  exists  this  year,  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  found  next  year,  and  I  added,  if  there  be  a  risk  of  the  existing 
zeal  subsiding,  the  more  need  you  have  to  seize  the  present  opportunity.  If  the 
present  time  is  not  embraced,  if  the  coloured  people  are  encouraged  or  allowed 
to  continue  ignorant, 'they  will  speedily  sink  into  habits  not  only  of  idleness, 
but  of  profligacy  and  infanticide,  from  which  it  will  be  all  but  impossible  to 
reclaim  them.  I  spoke  of  these  things  freely  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  (who  graciously  granted  me  an  interview),  to  senators,  to  judges,  to 
Southern  ministers   of  the  Gospel,  and  people,  as   I  had  opportunity. 
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In  particular,  I  nrged  the  brethren  of  my  own  communion,  as  I  met 
with  them,  that,  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  always  been  noted  for 
the  interest  which  it  had  taken  in  education,  so  they  should  moTe  with  all  their 
energy  in  favour  of  the  extension  into  the  South  of  a  thorough  system  of  educatim 
for  blacks  and  whites ;  I  said  whites,  for  there  are  portionsof  the  whites  there  as 
ignorant  as  the  blacks.  The  reply  of  the  Southerns  often  was,  that  they  could 
not  work  with  the  Yankees ;  upon  which  I  said,  «•  Then  work  for  yourselyee ; 
but,  with  or  without  the  Yankees,  let  these  black  people  be  educated,  that  they 
may  be  a  blessing  to  you.  '*  I  showed  them  that  if  the  coloured  people  need 
the  intelligence  and  capital  of  the  masters,  the  masters  equally  need  the  labour 
of  a  people  accustomed  to  their  climate.  I  told  them  plainly  that  if  the  Southerns 
opposed  all  that  the  Northerns  did,  and  did  nothing  themselves,  the  South 
would  inevitably  be  exposed  to  greater  evils  than  had  yet  come  upon  it.  It 
was  with  ineffable  pleasure  that  I  was  able  to  express  my  persuasion  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Southern  people  did  seem  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  black  people ;  and  my  decided  conviction  that,  with  an  educated 
people,  black  and  white,  these  Southern  Stat'^s  would  prosper  more  than  they 
had  ever  done  in  former  times,  when  they  had  been  hindered  in  their  very 
industry  by  the  incubus  of  slavery.  Any  fear  that  I  may  have  of  the  coloured 
people  dying  out  in  America,  does  not  arise  from  any  native  incapacity  in  the 
race,  but  from  the  prejudice  of  the  whites,  which  may  lead  them  to  neglect  their 
duty.  Happily,  the  best  people  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  the  Western 
States,  and  not  a  few  even  in  the  Southern  States,  are  alive  to  the  crisis ;  and 
let  us  see  that  we  do  not  in  our  ignorance,  and  to  our  own  injury,  throw  ridicule 
on  those  who  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  enlightened  friends  of 
those  formerly  in  slavery,  and  the  most  disposed  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with 
the  people  of  this  country.'' 


Db.  Mc'Cosh  has  placed  the  friends  of  the  Freed-Men  under  special  obligation 
by  this  important  testimony ;  but  we  must  ask  him  and  the  higher  class  of 
Christian  thinkers  to  which  he  belongs,  to  go  a  few  steps  further.  If  he  will 
glance  over  the  pages  of  the  Fbbsd-Man,  he  will  find  that  we  have  been  strug- 
gling, sometimes  almost  alone,  to  retrieve  the  character  of  our  country,  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  coloured  race.  How  sadly  true  it  is  that  '*  in 
our  colonies  we  let  things  settle  down  and  looked  no  more  into  them,  "  Our  great 
anxiety  in  relation  to  Jamaica  is  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  this  sluggish  and 
fatal  policy.  The  tone  of  Dr.  Mc'Cosh  assures  us  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  present  state  of  things  in  our  colonies  as  final.  The  work  of  restor- 
ation is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  might  well  be  spoken  of 
as  an  impossibility,  but  that  we  know  that  co-workers  with  God  do  not  shrink 
from  difficulties  that  would  stagger  other  men.  Jamaica  must  be  raised  and  we 
must  keep  at  the  work,  however  long  and  arduous,  until  the  moral  wastes  are  re- 
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claimed.  We  ask  then  the  aid  of  Dr.  Mc'Cosh,  and  of  all  like-minded  men,-  who 
with  him  feel  the  force  of  personal  eonyiction  in  the  matter.  Men  who  merely  act 
from  a  kind  of  tffett  and  traditional  philanthropy  will  not  apply  themselves  in 
earnest  to  the  momentous  task.  If  oar  American  hrethren  learn  a  lesson  of 
warning  from  us  in  the  case  of  Jamaica,  surely  we  may  derive  equal  profit  hj 
the  example  set  before  us  in  those  who  are  alive  to  the  crisis  in  their  own 
country.  There  is  the  growing  conviction  in  America  that  nothing  is  more  es- 
sential to  the  national  safety  and  progress  than  the  sound  and  thorough 
education  of  the  Freed-Men.  Mr.  Beecher  recently  said,  in  a  meeting  to  promote 
this  object,  If,  as  it  has  been  said,  civilization  is  destructive  to  inferior  races, 
then  there  is  something  in  the  civilization  that  makes  it  so.  It  is  neither  the 
cold  of  winter  nor  the  heat  of  summer  that  kills  the  plants  in  the  garden,  but  it 
is  the  coming  together  of  the  heat  and  cold  in  the  spring.  Civilization,  instead 
of  being  a  destroyer,  should  be  a  shield  and  the  defender  of  life  in  the  beginnings 
of  weak  nations.  As  with  nations,  so  it  should  be  in  the  operations  of  society 
upon  ignorant  and  weak  people  in  bringing  them  to  understand  the  duties  of 
civilization.  I  take  the  broad  ground  that  there  is  not  a  human  being  who  is 
not  susceptible  of  development.  In  a  community  like  our  own,  where  all  nation- 
alities are  thrown  together,  some  are  educated  with  more  difficulty  than  others, 
but  none  are  incapable  of  education.  On  the  broad  ground  I  propose  to  educate 
the  ex-slaves ;  they  now  appear  before  us  as  men  and  as  citizens.  I  claim  edu- 
cation for  them,  not  because  they  are  black,  not  because  they  have  been  slaves, 
not  because  they  have  suffered  so  much,  but  on  the  broadest  ground  of  humanity 
and  right.  This  is  a  birthright  which  no  man  can  withhold  firom  his  fellow 
without  bringing  down  upon  himself  God's  frown  and  condemnation.  A  thorough 
education  of  the  Freed-Men  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  our  work  philo- 
sophically so  that  it  will  stand.  All  other  things  are  but  instruments  helping 
to  this  result,  ^xjpediently  doing  for  a  day  what  should  he  done  for  all  time.  *'  Give 
the  slave  his  liberty,  a  right  to  himself,  and  his  wages,  that  is  enough."  Another 
says,  Protect  his  civic  rights ;  make  him  equal  before  the  courts."  Another 
.says,  Give  him  land."  All  these  appeals  are  good.  Yet  with  all  these 
guaranteed  he  may  still  lack  the  great  root  from  which  true  freedom  grows,  the 
vivifying  power  which  gives  to  every  man  his  surest  protection  and  value — edu- 
cation. 

There  is  in  this  work  the  motive  of  duty,  and  that  of  affection,  which  is  some 
times  more  touching.  We  must  look  upon  this  race  with  something  of  thai 
kindness  with  which  we  ought  to  regard  our  children.  They  are  our  wards.* 
Would  to  God  we  could  hear  these  words  again  from  the  lips  that  uttered  them 
a  year  ago.  God  speed  the  day  when  there  shall  be  around  the  whole  globe  no 
savage,  no  barbarian,  no  semi-civilized,  but  one  great  homogenous  human  family, 
so  advanced  that  we  can  read  with  eye  and  heart  that  one  sacred  word, "  Bbothbb- 
HOOD ; "  and  glancing  higher,  can  read  the  more  glorious  words,  Tbk  Fathsb- 
Hoon  OF  God." — W. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  acknow- 
ledged next  month. 

JANUARY,  1867. 


THE  APPEAL  FOR  THE  CAPE 
COAST. 

We  inyite  especial  attention  to  the 
toucliing  letter  of  Mrs.  Moseley  for  the 
intended  schools  in  Africa,  which  ap- 
pears in  our  present  number.  We  also 
earnestly  solicit  our  young  friends  to 
respond  to  her  Christian  and  eloquent 
words.  Many,  we  are  happy  to  say,  arc 
at  work  for  the  coming  Bazaar,  and 
from  different  quarters  we  are  receiving 
aid  and  encouragement.  An  efficient 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  has  been  formed  at 
Tunbridge,  whilst  friends  are  at  work 
at  Bath,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
North,  in  many  places  in  the  home 
counties,  and  in  London.  A  few  large 
donations  from  the  wealthy  would 
greatly  aid  us  at  the  present  time ;  but 
we  are  sure  that  all  our  friends  will 
agree  with  ua  when  we  say  that  we 
attach  the  highest  value  to  the  aid,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
thousands. 

We  are  thankful,  especially  when  we 
receive  donations  from  foreign  friends. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  noble  and 
valued  member  of  the  Society,  we  have 
obtained  the  aid  announced  in  the 
following  letter: — 

Londres,  12  Deoembre,  1866. 

Monsienr, 

Honaieiir  Schoeloher  m'a  donu^  avis  de 
▼otre  Baaar  poor  venir  en  aide  k  bob  frftree 
d'Am&riqoes,  aorait  liea  an  mois  de  jaiivier. 


Venilles  Monsienr  aooepier  le  don  d'lm 
Bepablioain  franoais  k  oes  Mrm, 

Je  vons  prie  de  reoevoir  mes  salntatioas 
fiutemelleB.         Votre  devoize, 

Crespkllk. 

Are  there  no  more  daughters  of  noble 
and  beautiful  France,  which  at  so  early 
a  period  learned  to  hate  slavery  and  to 
love  liberty,  that  will  help  us  in  this 
our  work  ?  When  our  honoured  friend, 
the  Hon.  0.  0.  Leigh,  was  in  this 
country,  he  visited  the  continent  and 
formed  many  coadjutors  in  various 
ranks  of  society.  An  influential  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Paris,  and  efficient  aid 
sent  to  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
possible for  one  voice  or  one  hand  to 
reach  all  who  would  be  disposed  to 
help  in  this  work.  We  are  therefore  of 
necessity  compelled  to  cast  ourselves 
upon  the  benevolent  activity  of  our 
friends.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  receive 
help  from  all  quarters.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  London,  held  on  behalf  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's 
Aid  Society,  representatives  and  advo- 
cates for  our  common  and  grand  object 
met  from  different  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, from  Germany,  from  the  United 
States,  from  the  Cape  Coast,  from 
Canada,  from  the  British  American 
Provinces,  and  from  Sierra  Leone. 
Surely  it  is  a  '^good  and  pleasant 
thing  "  when  christian  philanthropists 
from  various  parts  unite  in  this  divine 
charity  of  clothing  the  naked  and 
helping  by  counsel  and  instruction  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following,  as 
it  will  inform  our  friends  where  they 
may  forward  articles  for  the  bazaar. 
Our  lady  readers  will  learn  with  plea- 
sure that  one  of  the  Boyal  princesses 
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has  made  two  beautiful  articles  and 
presented  them  to  Mrs.  Moseley  as  a 
gift  for  the  African  part  of  our  work. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  names 
of  persons  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  ladies  who  have  the  matter  in 
hand. 


THE  BAZAAR. 

It  is  intended  (D.V.)  to  hold  a 
Bazaar,  in  the  month  of  March,  1867, 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society. 
Part  of  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Native  Christian 
Industrial  School  in  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
West  Africa.  The  Committee  ear- 
nestly solicits  assistance  either  by 
articles  for  the  Bazaar,  or  donations  in 
aid  of  its  funds. 

Articles  for  these  objects  will  be 
gladly  received  at  the  Office,  102, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  or  by  the  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen ; — 

Rev.  John  Waddington,  D.D.,  9, 
Surrey  Square,  Old  Kent  Road;  Dr. 
Fred.  Tomkins,  Library  Chambers, 
3,  Tanfield  Court,  Inner  Temple ;  Mrs. 
P.  Taylor,  Aubrey  House,  Netting  Hill ; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Brindley,  College  Hill, 
Highbury;  Mrs.  Burr,  11,  Queen 
Sqr.,  Bloomsbury,  W.O. ;  Miss  Ludlow, 
The  Firs,  Wimbledon ;  Mrs.  Moseley, 
24,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 
Square;  Mrs.  Ellen  Craft,  12,  Cam- 
bridge Road,  Hanmiersmith ;  Mrs. 
Tomkins,  8,  Manse  Terrace,  Church  Rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  N. ;  Mrs.  Estcourt,  1, 
Lady  Margaret  Road,  Kentish  Town, 
N.W. ;  Mr.  J osephR.  Lower,  Tunbridge, 
Kent;  Mr.  William  Tuck,  Milsom  St., 
Bath ;  and  by  any  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  Committee  of  the  Society. 


Fetter  Lane  Chapel. — On  Deoemberthe 
12th  a  meeting  was  held,  in  connection  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  So- 
ciety, in  the  abore  place  of  worship.  The 
Eev.  G.  ^Harper,  the  minister  of  the  chapel, 
presided.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
chairman,  by  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins  and  Dr.  John 
Waddington,  as  a  deputation  from  the  Society ; 
by  the  Rer.  W.  H.  Jones,  from  Canada,  who 
sang  some  of  tha  patriotic  hymns  of  his  cb- 
loured  connirymen ;  by  the  Bev.  0.  Denison, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Dr.  Mary  Walker. 
The  presence  of  Dr.  Walker  was  greeted  with 
roonds  of  applause,  and  her  address  was  most 
interesting  and  eflfective.  The  excellent  and 
gifted  lady  possesses  a  countenance  beaming 
with  brightness  and  intelligence,  and  which 
seems  to  smile  at  every  point.  In  addressing 
her  audience  the  usual  formula  at  opening 
was  emphatically  reversed,  so  that  instead  of 
saying  "  Ladies  and  Qentlemen,"  her  opening 
words  were  "  OerUlemen  and  Ladies."  After 
speaking  for  some  time  on  the  general  question 
of  the  Freed-Men  in  the  most  appropriate  and 
neatest  diction,  Hiss  Walker  proceeded  with 
— "Now  I  will  tell  you  a  story."  The  way 
in  which  this  was  said  was  inimitable,  and 
suggested  a  troop  of  merry  children  gathering 
round  the  lady  in  Christmas  merriment,  listen- 
ing to  some  wonderful  stories  of  "Santa 
Claus  "  or  the  "  Christ  Kindlein."  We  must 
apologize  to  our  readers  for  referring  to  this 
lady's  costume,  but  it  did  strike  us  as  far  more 
suitable  and  becoming  than  that  worn  by  the 
unfortunate  procession  of  skirts  which  we  saw 
not  long  before,  sopped  in  water  and  slush 
from  Hyde  Park  comer  to  Chancery  Lane. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Mary  Walker 
is  actuated  by  feelings  of  the  highest  benevo- 
lence and  regard  for  her  sex  in  the  example 
— though  it  may  be  regarded  as  eccentric — 
which  she  is  presenting  to  our  feur  and  noble 
countrywomen. 

Notice. — "Jewels  in  Ebony"  In  a  few 
days  will  be  published,  in  royal  16mo.,  under 
the  above  title,  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Sojourner  Truth,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Jones,  Ac., 
by  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins;  and  of  Toussaint 
L*Ouvcrture,  by  Mrs.  Childs,  of  the  United 
State's.  British  and  Foreign  Froed-Men's  Aid 
Society,  102,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.    Price  la. 
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OAPB  COA.f>T  CASTUr,  WXST  ATBICA. 

A  PLEADING  WORD  ON  BEHALF  OP  TIIS  POOR  LITTLE  NATIVE  CHILDREN  ON 
THE  GOLD  COAST,  WEST  AFRICA,  TO  THE  CHILDREN  IN  CHRISTLLN  ENGLAND. 

BY  MRS.  MOSBLBT. 

Mt  Dsut  Chtldben,  moflt  of  yoa  that  know  by-and-bje,  with  Him  in  that  bright  and 
anything  of  geography,  and  the  relative  po-  better  land  of  joy  and  holy  love,  if  they  serve 


sition  of  conntries  as  shown  upon  the  map  of 
the  world,  will  have  heard  of  the  continent  of 
Afirica.  Now  what  I  desire,  in  the  few  words 
I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  through  the  pages 
of  the  FrbeD'Man,  is  to  tell  you  something  of 
the  native  people  and  poor  little  children  who 
dwell  in  that  far  distant  land,  and  amongst 
whom  I  lived  during  the  year  1862 ;  and  re 


and  obey  Him  on  earth :  and  it  is  to  teach 
them  about  this  kind  and  compassionate  Sa- 
viour and  Friend  that  you  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve in  and  love  that  I  wish  so  much  to  go  back 
to  them,  and  then  they  will  hear  more  about 
what  the  good  great  Book,"  as  they  call  the 
Bible,  contains,  and  this  they  are  looking 
forward  most  anxiously  soon  to  be  realized : 


oeived  so  nmch  kindness  and  affection  from  and  so  great  is  the  eagerness  of  some  of  these 
them  in  many  ways  that  it  made  my  heart  little  native  children  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the 
very  grateful,  and  when  I  came  back  to  Eng-  day  when  they  hope  to  see  me  return  with 
land  I  felt  I  must  try  with  God's  help -to  i  "nice  books,"  that  I  hear  they  always  go 


do  something  in  this  christian  country  to 
warm  up  other  hearts  on  their  behalf  and  to 
beg  them  to  send  out  the  Bible  and  money  to 
build  a  largo  school  room  where  these  natives 
might  come  to  be  taught  to  know  and  love 
the  only  true  God  and  His  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  who  came  down  from  heaven  equally 
to  bleed  and  die  for  the  black  people  as  well 
as  the  white  ones,  and  though  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  little  Cape  Coast  children  have  very 
dark  skins  and  wool-like  hair,  yet  Gk>d  has 
given  them  bodies  and  feelings  the  same  as 
ours,  and  souls  too  that  never  can  die,  and 
that  Jesus  says  He  has  room  for  them  also 


down  to  the  beach  when  the  mail  steamer 
from  England  reaches  Cape  Coast  eveiy 
month,  to  see  if  I  am  on  board,  and  my  caigo 
of  books  and  pictures  from  "*  white  children ; " 
and  when  they  find  it  is  not  so  yet,  their  poor 
little  hearts  are  very  sad  and  their  mothers, 
who  write  to  me  each  month  tell  me  they  say 
<*oh,  why  good  white  children  so  long  not 
send  poor  black  children  Great  Book  abont 
God's  good  things."  But  I  am  very  thankful 
and  happy  to  say  that  many  kind  grown-up 
people  and  children  have  already  helped  me 
both  with  money  and  books  for  my  dear  little 
native  friends,  and  as  soon  as  some  others 
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giTe  me  for  them  what  they  can  spare,  I  trust 
to  return  and  build  the  school  rooms  for  them ; 
and  then  you  shall  all  in  England  hear  from 
time  to  time,  as  Gk>d  spares  me,  the  power  of 
the  progress  of  my  English  happy  Protestant 
school  in  Cape  Coast,  and  its  scholars ;  for  I 
can  tell  you,  from  personal  experience  and 
observation,  that  my  little  native  Mends 
have  plenty  of  intelligence,  quickness  and 
understanding,  and  that  on  the  Gold  Coast 
there  are  very  sensible  bright-minded  girls 
and  boys,  not  at  all  like  monkeys,  as  many 
English  children  think,  or  have  been  taught 
by  ignorant  people  to  suppose  they  resemble, 
and  theii*  aptness  in  acquiring  knowledge  and 
eagerness  for  instruction,  is  both  great  and 
encouraging;  and  the  gratitude  shewn  by 
those  of  them  whom  I  visited  at  their  own 
homes  and  who  often  came  to  see  me  to  learn 
a  little  reading  and  writing,  was  very  touch- 
ing  to  witness.  Both  from  ministers  and 
kind  Sunday  school  teachers,  you  have  no 
doubt  often  heard  about  the  poor  heathen  in 
foreign  countries,  and  what  missionaries  have 
done  whom  God  has  sent  forth  from  time  to 
time,  to  labour  for  Him  in  India,  China,  and 
numerous  Isles  of  the  wide  ocean  as  well  as 
Africa,  and  though  many  of  these  portions  of 
the  globe  are  so  beautiful  and  attractive  as  to 
scenery,  lovely  flowers,  magnificent  trees, 
(grand  and  tall  beyond  any  we  have  in  Eng- 
land or  that  you  can  imagine^  plants,  frrdts, 
and  birds  of  varied  brilliant  plumage  flying 
about  in  all  directions  and  almost  tame  in 
some  parts.  Yes,  all  these  and  many  other 
wondrous  beauties  of  creation  abound  in  these 
distant  lands  and  are  as  you  will  understand 
veiy  charming  to  the  eye  of  an  English  per- 
son when  first  setting  foot  in  the  tropical 
regions.  The  sunsets  too  are  so  glorious; 
and  then  from  the  great  deamees  of  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  stars  and  moon  appear 
they  seem  as  large  again  as  those  that  we  look 
upon  in  England,  and  they  shine  out  with 
such  brilliancy  as  to  astonish  and  delight  one 
and  make  one  think  of  that  verse  in  the 
Psalms,  Praise  Him  sun  and  moon,  praise 
Him  all  ye  stars  of  light,"  and  which  in  their 
silent  majestic  eloqaenoe  they  seemed  to  echo ; 
but  ever  and  anon  amidst  all  those  beautiful 
works  of  our  Great  Creator,  and  bright  things 


of  the  outer  world,  there  exists  a  deep  cause 
of  sadness  and  grief  for  an  evil  which  is  con- 
stantly presented  bofore  our  eyes,  and  making 
our  hearts  bleed  and  ache  to  their  innermost 
depths  to  witness;  and  it  is  the  neglected 
pitiful  condition  of  its  native -people,  most  of 
whorn^  except  a  small  band  of  men,  women 
and  children  who  have  been  taught  to  know 
and  love  Jesus,  are  yet  sunk  in  superstition, 
idolatry  and  ignorance,  and  in  their  blindness, 
poor  things,  bow  down  to  worship  wood 
and  stone.  Is  not  this  gnrievous?  I  assure 
you  it  made  me  feel  so  very  sad  and  sorry  for 
them,  and  for  the  dishonour  such  hefl^enism 
puts  upon  the  name  of  the  one  true  God  and 
His  dear  Son,  was  more  grievous  still  to  think 
upon  and  behold  fh>m  day  to  day;  and  it 
seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  over  all  that  was  so 
attractive  in  nature.  When  I  went  out  to  take 
a  walk  with  my  dear  husband,  and  that  at 
every  turn  our  eyes  were  feasted  with  the 
sight  of  lovely  flowers,  and  trees,  and  birds, 
we  could  not  but  sorrow  to  think  Jbhat  most  of 
the  poor  natives  dwelling  amidst  such  fair 
scenes  did  not  recognize  or  worship  the  great 
and  glorious  Being  that  made  them  all  for 
their  and  our  enjoyment,  but  only  looked  to 
stocks  and  stones.  And  now  my  dear  children, 
it  is  to  this  point  especially  I  desire  most  to 
direct  your  attention ;  and  I  ask  you  in  thought- 
ful pity  and  sympathy  to  consider  the  sad  con- 
dition of  the  greater  part  of  these  poor  little 
native  girls  and  boys  who  know  not  the  true 
God  and  Jesus  Christ;  so  they  must  be  poor 
indeed,  must  they  not  P  For  if  men,  women 
and  children,  of  whatever  country,  nation,  or 
rank,  possess  not  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Christ  they  can  only  be  poor,  but  with  Him, 
whatever  their  earthly  station  and  country 
may  be  they  are  rich,  rich  now,  and  rich  for 
all  eternity.  Now  if  any  amongst  you,  and  I 
trust  the  number  is  not  small,  have  found 
Jesus  each  for  himself  or  herself,  what  should 
you  desire  and  do  next?  why  surely  you 
would  wish  others  to  find  Him  and  be  happy 
too ;  and  in  this  you  will  prove  your  gratitude 
to  the  kind  loving  Saviour  that  has  bought 
you  with  His  own  precious  blood.  Get  then 
your  heart  set  upon  doing  some  work  from 
love  to  Him,  and  if  you  cannot  tell  exactly 
what  to  do  at  first,  go  and  pray  to  Him  about 
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it,  aud  ask  Him  to  tell  yoa  what  to  do.  I 
unoe  heard  of  a  little  girl  who  long»d  to  do 
something  for  the  poor  heathen  children, 
because  she  loved  Jesos;  she  became  very  ill 
and  sick,  and  a  kind  teacher  brought  her  some 
oranges,  and  instead  of  indulging  herself  by 
eating  them  she  begged  her  mother  to  get  her 
the  value  of  them  in  money  at  some  shop, 
and  then  she  gave  the  pence  to  the  missionary 
society ;  was  not  that  a  nice  thought ;  and  can- 
not some  little  child  who  hears  this  story,  which 
is  quite  true,  **go  and  do  likewise."  A  few 
pence  will  purchase  one  or  two  copies  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  if  sent  out  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle  to  two  little  native  children,  or  else- 
where, it  may  please  Gk>d  to  bless  His  own 
Word  to  their  hearts  and  make  them  happy 
rejoicing,  free,  christian  children,  and  though 
you  may  not  in  this  world  perhaps  know  of 
the  firuits  of  your  efforts  for  Jesus,  you  will 
know  by  and  by  when  He  comes  again,  and 
then  what  joy  it  will  be  for  you  in  Heaven  to 
find  some  of  these  amongst  the  angel  band, 
and  that  yon  spent  your  pennies  in  sending 
out  Bibles  to  teach  them  the  way  thither, 
instead  of  indulging  your  own  inclinations 
in  buying  foolish  toys  and  perishable  things. 
Another  way  too,  yon  can  shew  your  love  to 
Christ,  is  by  prayer  and  a  consistent  life.  If 
Jesus  is  in  you  like  the  good  gpraft  put  in  the  bad 
tree,  you  will  bring  forth  good  fruit.  If  for  in- 
stance a  girl  has  been  peevish  and  unkind  to  her 
school-fellows,  she  will  begin  to  be  kind  and 
loving ;  if  she  sees  any  of  her  companions 
neglecting  prayer  or  reading  the  Bible,  she 
will  say  **  do  pray,"  for  Christ  loves  to  hear 
and  answer  our  prayers ;  or  if  she  sees  any- 
thing wrtmg  she  will  tell  ^em  of  it  gently ;  if 
there  is  a  natighty  girl,  very  probably,  she 
may  tease  her  for  turning  good,  but  all  will 
soon  see  that  she  is  an  altered  girl ;  for  she  has 
a  new  life  in  her;  Jesus  is  her  life  and  she  will 
live  on  His  life  and  g^et  strong  in  His  strong^. 
But  now  before  I  close  my  account  of  my  little 
African  friends,  I  must  try  and  describe  to  you 
the  situation  of  Cape  Coast  Town  that  you  may 
find  it  upon  the  map  of  Africa,  and  then  you 
will  see  what  a  long  distance  that  country  is 
from  England,  and  that  ships  and  vessels  have 
a  voyage  of  many  thousand  miles  to  make 
before  they  reach  those  shores ;  and  then  as 


soon  as  the  mail  steamer  anchors  in  the  Boads, 
for  the  serf  is  so  tremendous  along  that  coast 
that  no  Imrge  ships  can  approach  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  Castle,  then  the  great  gim 
is  fired  from  the  fort  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
every  person,  both  English  and  native  is  on 
the  look  out,  and  the  latter  hurry  down  in 
great  numbers  to  the  beach,  push  off  their 
little  canoes  to  the  British  mail  steamer,  and 
bring  both  passengers  and  the  letter  bags  in 
safety  back  to  the  shore,  and  then  when  all 
the  letters  and  parcels  are  received  from 
friends  in  England,  what  pleasure  and  delight 
it  gives,  and  the  gifts  and  remembrances  from 
**  white  lady  and  gentlemen  "  are  taken  from 
house  to  house  and  shewn  to  everybody  with 
snoh  demonstration  of  satisfaction  and  glee. 
Cape  Coast  Castle  is  situated  between  the 
Ivory  and  the  Qnia  Coast,  and  includes  the 
Gk>ld  Coast,  so  called  because  much  of  this 
beautiful  pure  metal  is  found  there,  both  in 
mines  and  in  its  soil  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  in  the  trade  that  is  carried  on 
between  England  and  those  shores,  gold  dnst 
forms  a  considerable  feature,  and  in  the  mis- 
sionary hymn,  which  you  often  I  daresay  sing, 
you  remember  it  speaks  of  «*  Africa's  sunny 
fountains  as  rolling  down  their  golden  sands." 
The  native  girls  and  little  children  are  often 
employed  in  collecting  gold  from  the  streams 
and  even  puddles  by  the  road-side  left  by  the 
rains,  which  are  very  heavy  at  certain  seasons 
in  these  tropical  countries  and  wash  largo  par- 
tides  from  the  hills  behind  the  town,  and 
sometimes  they  earn  several  shillings  a  day 
firom  selling  the  gold  they  gather  in  this  way. 

The  rain  in  that  climate  is  very  different 
from  what  we  have  here,  and  often  lasts  for 
many  days  and  nights  without  ceasing  and 
such  season  is  called  the  Monsoon,"  and 
is  not  a  very  healthy  one  for  English  people, 
who  are  apt  to  take  fever  and  cold  from  the 
damp,  and  are  obliged  to  be  very  cautious  and 
keep  their  windows  and  doors  closed  veiy 
tightly ;  but  the  natives  do  not  mind  it,  and  I 
have  often  been  amused  in  watching  the  little 
children  without  umbrellas  or  anything  on 
their  heads  walking  about  when  the  rain  was 
actually  falling  in  sheets  of  water  around  them, 
and  making  such  a  noise  in  its  descent  upon 
the  roof  of 'the  hoiiso  as  to  prevent  me  from 
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hearing  any  conversation  that  was  going  on  in 
the  room  at  the  time.  Bat  when  the  cloads 
once  begin  to  disperse  and  the  rain  ceases,  the 
son  bursts  out  in  such  glorious  splendour,  and 
all  the  trees,  plants,  flowers,  that  hare  been 
80  refreshed  seem  quite  to  sing  out  and  rejoice 
again  in  its  glad  beams  with  all  other  created 
beings,  and  appears  like  a  new  world,  and  this 
bright  happy  renovation  and  change,  my  dear 
children,  is  what  we  hope  and  pray  at  no  far 
distant  day  to  see  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  these  poor  natives ;  we  want  to  see 
them  emerged  from  the  dark  gloomy  clouds 
of  superstition  and  idolatry,  released  from  the 
bondage  of  error's  chain,  and  Satan's  cruel 
grasp,  and  brought  out  into  the  bright  beams 
of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  and  only  true 
liberty,  happiness,  aud  freedom  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  Several  of  these  poor  natives 
in  Gape  Coast  are  beginning  to  desire  this 
now  for  themselves.  Will  you  then,  who  know 
what  it  is  to  possess  this  light  and  knowledge, 
refuse  to  help  them  to  obtain  it  also  ?  Ah  no, 
let  us  all,  dear  children,  in  the  different  paths 
God  has  been  pleased  to  call  us  to  labour  in 
below,  try  to  aid  others  on  their  way  to  heaven, 
first  by  example,  and  then  by  giving  all  we 
possibly  can  to  send  the  sweet  stoxy  of  a 
Saviour's  love  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  "till 
like  a  sea  of  glory  it  spreads  from  pole  to 
pole."  I  may  perhaps  at  some  ftitnre  period 
send  you  someiurther  account  of  Cape  Coast 
and  its  natives,  but  I  must  conclude  this  paper 
now,  and  will  close  it  with  just  a  few  words 
about  a  dear  little  native  child  who  interested 
me  very  much  and  often  came  to  see  me  and 
spend  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  whom  I 
became  very  fond  o^  and  she  much  attached 
to  "white  lady  "  as  she  would  always  insist 
upon  calling  me.  She  could  only  speak  a  very 
little  English,  but  was  so  bright  and  intelligent 
that  she  learned  very  quickly  to  understand 
what  I  said  to  her,  and  would  repeat  after  me 
simple  texts  from  the  Bible,  and  little  easy 
hymns;  when  she  discovered  by  my  face  that 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  her  try  to  say  them  nicely 
she  would  clap  her  hands  together  (which  the 
native  children  often  do,  as  I  have  seen  done 
by  the  little  ones  in  Spain)  to  express  her 
joy.  "Clara,"  for  that  was  the  name  of  my 
tiny  friend,  was  scarcely  five  years  of  age,  but 


her  parents  being  |both  christian  persons,  they 
had  bestowed  good  instruction  on  her  as  far 
as  her  tender  age  could  receive  it.  But  our 
mutual  drawback  was  not  being  able  to  speak 
but  a  few  sentences  in  each  other's  language, 
as  hers  was  Fantee,  which  is  difficult  to  be 
acquired  by  a  European  without  much  study ; 
however,  little  Clara  very  readily  caught  my 
meaning  throu^^  the  aid  of  signs  and  the  few 
words  she  knew ;  and  I  managed  to  under- 
stand what  she  intended  to  convey  to  me,  so 
that  we  soon  established  a  very  firm  mutual 
firiendship.  Her  great  delight  when  she  came 
to  see  me  was  to  feed  our  birds  and  water  the 
lovely  fiowem  and  plants  in  the  balcony,  which 
grow  so  luxuriantly  in  that  country,  and  were 
the  only  ornaments  I  cared  to  have  in  our 
rooms;  and  when  she  had  tended  all  these 
and  her  feet  grew  tired  with  running  about, 
she  would  bring  a  mat  (which  are  made  from 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  which  grow 
on  the  Qold  Coast,  and  very  prettily  and 
cleverly  woven  into  baskets,  mats  and  sundry 
other  things  by  the  native  women)  and  then 
placing  it  by  my  side,  and  putting  one  little 
soft  ebony  hand  in  mine  so  confidingly,  she 
would  point  with  the  other  up  to  the  skies  by 
which  she  meant  to  aak  me  to  teach  her  about 
Jesus,  and  she  would  continue  to  repeat  after 
me  texts  of  Scripture  until  her  large  dark 
eyes  dosed,  and  after  a  short  sleep  would 
awake  again  only  to  beg  "  white  lady,"  for  she 
would  not  call  me  by  any  other  name,  "  say 
more  Bnglish  hymn,"  and  thus  my  happy 
interoonrse  with  my  little  Clara  and  other 
native  children  and  friends,  went  on  until 
God  was  pleased  to  call  us  to  part,  at  least  for 
a  time ;  and  this  was  a  sore  trial  to  us  all,  and 
when  I  was  compelled  to  tell  my  little  &vorita 
that  "big  English  ship  was  going  to  take  me 
away  to  England,"  her  grief  was  very  touch- 
ing, and  for  long  she  would  not  be  comforted 
and  would  sit  tearfully  by  my  side  for  hours, 
holding  my  hand  and  saying,  "what  little 
Clara  do  P  white  lady  go  away,  who  tell  her 
English  hymn,  and  about  Jesus ;  me  must  go 
too,  hi  big  ship  to  England."  But  as  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  I  endeavoured  to  give 
her  all  the  comfort  in  my  power,  and  said  "  I 
hoped  to  return  to  her  again  after  a  short 
time  if  God  spared  my  life,  and  then  she 
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shoald  oome  and  learn  more  nice  hymne,"  and 
taking  her  upon  my  knee  I  tried  to  make  this 
dear  little  warm-hearted  child  nndorstand 
how  much  better  Jeans  wonld  take  care  of, 
and  love  her  than  ever  I  conld,  and  that  she 
was  one  of  his  own  lambs  and  He  was  her 
kind  Good  Shepherd,  and  would  always  gnard 
and  keep  her  safely  in  His  fold,  and  for  me  until 
we  might  meet  again  in  Cape  Coast,  and  then  I 
added  in  reply  to  her  pitiful  exclamation, — 
**0h,  what  me  do?  "  which  made  me  often 
weep  to  hear  her  say,  "  Listen  to  me  for  a  few 
moments  and  I  will  ask  you  to  do  something 
that  will  make  us  both  happy  while  I  go 
away  for  a  little  time."  And  what  do  you 
think  this  something  was,  dear  children,  that 
I  begged  little  Clara  to  do  ?  Can  you  guess 
at  all  P  I  daresay  the  elder  ones  amongst  you 
can.  Well,  it  was  this  I  asked  of  my  little 
friend,  to  take  her  mat  (for  I  must  tell  you,  in 
order  to  be  better  understood,  that  the  natire 
children  in  these  warm  countries  do  not  sleep 
on  beds  as  children  in  this  colder  climate  do, 
but  each  has  a  mat  which  is  laid  down  every 
night  in  her  own  comer  which  is  considered 
as  her  own  part  of  the  room,  and  there  each 
child  sleeps  until  daybreak  at  five  o'clock  as 
soundly  as  a  girl  or  boy  does  in  their  snug  bed 
in  England) — so  the  mat  being  the  especial 
property  of  each,  and  where  the  Christian  little 
ones  kneel  to  pray  after  getting  up  in  the 
morning  and  before  lying  down  at  night  to 
rest,  I  knew  she  would  take  in  what  I  meant 
to  convey  by  the  mat,  and  I  said,  "  Will  my 
little  Clara  take  her  mat  and  kneel  down  some- 
times  in  the  day  and  ask  Jesus  to  take  care  of 
Clara's  <  white  lady,'  and  little  Clara  too,  and 
then  soon  perhaps  Clara  will  see  *  big  English 
ship  oome  back  with  white  lady,'  and  such 
nice  books  and  Bibles,  and  kind  messages  from 
little  white  children  in  England  to  Clara  and 
all  good  native  children  in  Cape  Coast"  So 
after  a  while  this  thought  seemed  to  impart 
much  quietness  and  comfort  to  my  little  friend, 
who  still,  I  hear  does  not  forget  her  white 
lady,"  and  to  pray  daily  for  her,  and  is  one  of 
those  whom  I  alluded  to  before  who  always 
goes  down  to  the  beach  when  each  monthly 
mail  steamer  arrives,  to  see  if  her  *<  white 
friend"  is  on  board. 
And  now,  my  dear  English  children,  if  I 


have  been  able  to  engage  your  interest  and 
sympathy  on  little  Clara's  behalf,  and  for  all 
the  other  poor  native  boys  and  girls  in  Gape 
Coast,  how  will  you  aid  me  to  take  back  soon 
again  Gk)d*s  message  to  them  ?  I  shall  leave 
you  to  answer  this  for  yourselves,  only  once 
more  reminding  you  that  if  you  love  and  prise 
your  own  great  blessings  in  this  happy  christian 
land  of  ours,  and  have  been  led  to  know  Jesus 
as  your  Saviour  and  Friend  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  you  have  done  something  for 
His  sake  to  bring  other  little  children  to  love 
and  serve  Him  too.  Ood  bless  you  my  dear 
children ;  perhaps  some  dny  I  may  tell  yoa 
more  about  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  and 
itB  natives. 

Believe  me  your  affectionate  friend  in  Christ, 
S.  C.  MOSBLBY, 

24,  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Deo.,  1866.  Portman  Sqr.,  London. 

P.S. — have  some  collecting  cards,  if  any 
little  girls  and  boys  feel  inclined  to  take  one 
each  and  gather  in  any  small  sums  for  the 
School  fund,  or  any  little  articles  in  useful 
other  work  will  be  very  acceptable  to  take  out 
to  the  native  children  to  show  them  what 
English  white  fingers  can  do  to  teach  their 
poor  little  black  sisters  and  brothers  how  to 
be  useful  and  industrious  too. 


ToNBRiDQB. — On  Tuesday  evening,  the 
27th  ult.,  a  meeting  convened  by  the  local 
committee  was  held  at  the  Town  HalL 
Dr.Tomkins  and  J.  H.  Eitcourt,  Esq.,  attended 
as  a  deputation  frt)m  the  parent  institution. 
Joseph  Isard,  Esq.,  was  called  upon  to  take 
the  chair.  After  prayer  by  the  Bov.  J.  B. 
McCrea,  M.A.,  and  a  few  pertinent  remarks 
of  his  own,  the  chairman  called  upon  the 
gentlemen  deputies  to  address  the  meeting, 
when  the  objects  and  claims  of  the  Society 
were  lucidly  and  ably  enforced.  Messrs  Ed- 
ward Smith  and  Charles  Pugh  moved  and 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Tomldns 
and  Mr.  Estcourt,  who  in  responding  passed 
the  same  compliment  on  the  worthy  chairman. 
The  meeting,  though  small,  from  a  public  mis- 
apprrjhension  that  the  objects  were  political, 
was  nevertheless  of  a  cordial  and  representa- 
tive character,  and  augured  success  for  the 
movement.    A  good  collection  was  taken  up. 
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GOVBBNOB  GRANT  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
JAMAICA. 
On  the  16th  of  October  ultimo.  Sir  John  P. 
Grant  opened  the  Jamaica  Leg^latore,  in  the 
hall  of  the  former  Legislative  Oounoil,  on 
which  oooaaion  he  delivered  an  address,  of 
which  we  subjoin  the  text.  We  commend  it 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 

His  Ezoellenoy  the  President  said,  that  be- 
fore the  Board  proceeded  to  business  he  would 
make  a  few  observations.    On  former  occa- 
sions, as  Hon.  members  are  well  aware,  there 
was  much  formality  in  opening  the  Sessions 
of  the  Legislature.    Amongst  other  things, 
there  was  a  set  speech  written  and  delivered 
by  the  Governor,  and  to  which  there  was  a 
formal  reply  made.   He  was  sure  that  the 
Board  would  think  with  him  that  such  was 
out  of  place  now  under  present  circumstances. 
He  was  sure  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to 
him  to  sit  amongst  them,  and  spend  some 
time  with  them  in  deliberation ;  and  he  was 
also  sure  that  he  would  feel  much  instructed 
in  their  deliberations.   There  was  a  good  deal 
of  work  before  them,  but  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  endeavour  to  get  through  it  with  as 
much  ability  as  they  could.    There  were 
some  measures  which  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
troduce and  have  passed  at  once,  because  they 
related  to  matters  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  the  former  Constitution,  could 
not  be  dealt  with  without  the  process  of  legis- 
lation.  He  must  confess  that  almost  every 
department  in  the  colony  required  great  re- 
form, and,  he  must  pydd,  immediate  reform. 
There  was  no  department  which  required 
more  reform,  and  none,  perhaps,  which  pre- 
sented so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
form, as  the  legal  department    The  present 
legal  administration  of  the  island,  to  speak  in 
plain  terms,  was  extremely  bad.   He  hoped 
he  might  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  but  in 
his  opinion  such  was  the  fact   He  would  give 
a  case :  A  poor  negro  has  a  debt  owing  to  him 
for  ten  guineas.   He  cannot  proceed  to  recover 
it  without  coming  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Supreme  Court   When  it  was  considered  how 
difficult  travelling  was  here,  he  was  sure  they 
would  confess  that  travelling  down  hero  from 
perhaps  a  distant  part  of  the  island  for  a 
simple  debt  was  a  great  hardship.   But  the 


matter  did  not  end  here.    The  poor 
would  have  to  employ  a  gentleman  learned 
in  the  law,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
the  gentleman  learned  in  the  law  would  under, 
take  his  case  for  nothing.    But  supposing  even 
he  did  employ  such  a  gentleman,  although  he 
might  file  his  suit  he  could  not  get  an  appear- 
ance for  four  months  afterwards.    He  was 
therefore  persuaded,  that  in  a  case  where  the 
poor  negnro  had  to  sue  for  a  debt  of  ten  guineas 
or  about  that  sum,  there  was  no  justice  for  a 
poor  man.   In  common  matters  it  was  not  so 
bad,  but  it  was  bad  enough.    He  was  deluged 
with  petitions  day  by  day  from  this  class  of 
people.   Another  ground  of  complaint  is,  that 
they  fipeqnently  have  to  proceed  to  great  dis- 
tances from  where  they  reside  to  the  place 
where  the  court  sits,  and  after  arriving  there, 
no  magistrates  were  there  to  form  a  court. 
These  subjects  of  complaint,  as  the  Colonial 
Secretary  might  recollect,  were  brought  to 
him.   They  may  be  true  or  not,  but  neverthe- 
less the  complalntB  were  made.  Another 
subject  to  which  he  would  refer  was  that  of 
harving  people  kept  in  a  look-up,  or  some  such 
place,  for  months,  where  they  should  have 
been  kept  only  for  days,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  magistrates  to  adjudicate  the  case. 
He  did  not  blame  the  magistrates,  but  he 
blamed  the  system.     Things  being  so,  he 
would  repeat  what  he  had  said  before,  that  in 
the  generality  of  cases — he  would  not  say  in 
great  ones,  but  in  the  mass  of  minor  cases- 
he  thought  that  the  poor  man  sufiOared  great 
hardship ;  and  that  in  instances  where  he  had 
to  sue  for  a  debt  of  ten  pounds  or  so,  he  had 
no  justice  at  all.   He  did  not  make  these  re- 
marks by  any  means  in  the  way  of  complaint 
against  any  individual,  or  against  the  magis- 
trates, but  only  to  bring  before  the  Board 
what  he  thought  the  true  state  of  things  in 
this  regard  at  present.   It  was  a  saying,  that 
a  much  abused  man  has  good  points.   If  this 
be  so,  then  Jamaica  has  good  points,  for  she 
has  been  much  abused  on  all  sides.   For  his 
part,  he  did  not  think  we  deserved  all  that  had 
been  said  of  us.   He  believed  that  they  have 
been  rather  hard  upon  us.    His  Excellency 
then  referred  to  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
movement  was  made  to  have  the  slave-trade 
abolished.  Amongst  other  things,  he  said  that 
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we  would  find  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
there  was  great  complaint  made  and  fault 
found  on  one  side;  and  for  two  generations 
people  of  the  nearest  minds,  generally  on 
other  subjects,  took  different  views.  And  be- 
cause one  side  complained  of  the  matter,  they 
were  found  fault  with.  But  certainly  the  great 
complaint  against  us  was  that  we  were  behind 
hand,  while  at  home  they  had  progressed. 
Indeed  we  were  a  century  behind  band. 
Eren  thirty  years  ago,  what  man  oould  have 
gone  to  any  statesman,  of  any  side,  and  get 
him  to  talk  about  the  principles  of  free  trade  ? 
If  he  understood  it  at  all,  he  would  in  the  end 
think  him  mad.  And  so  it  was  with  all  things 
at  all  times.  But  he  would  cease  now  to  talk 
of  our  grandfiithers  and  fathers,  and  come  to 
oureelves.  With  regard  to  the  judicial  system, 
and  especially  the  present  system  with  regard 
to  the  sueing  for  debts  of  the  amount  towhic^ 
he  had  alluded,  he  would  not  retract  one 
word.  But,  as  he  had  said,  the  blame  was  not 
to  be  laid  on  individuals.  It  was  the  same  in 
England  in  his  time,  and  not  many  years  ago. 
But  these  things  were  remedied — here  they 
have  been  allowed  to  go  on  without  improve- 
ment. He  would  ask  the  g^tlemen  then  to 
advance.  It  would  not  be  right,  perhaps,  to 
follow  eveiything  that  was  done  in  England. 
There  might  be  things  done  there  which 
would  be  onsuited  to  us.  In  that  case  we 
would  stand  by  oar  own  measures.  But  at  home 
there  were  many  things  suited  to  the  colonies. 
He  would  therefore  ask  them  to  put  them, 
selves  abreast  of  those  at  home  and  not 
be  behind  them.  It  was  only  thirty  years 
ago  that  in  England  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  reform  of  legal  adminis- 
tration, and  therefore  we  need  not  be  too  much 
alarmed  at  our  own  deficiencies,  while  it  was 
our  duty  to  remedy  existing  defects.  He  hoped 
that  too  much  was  not  expected  of  this  house. 
We  can  only  enact  laws  with  a  view  to  pro- 
gress, and  remove  obstructions  to  progress ; 
but  it  is  the  people  themselves  who  must 
progress.  His  Excellency  then  mentioned 
that  there  were  several  laws  which  were 
prepared,  and  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Chamber,  but  he  would  only  speak  with  regard 
to  two ;  and  those  related  to  the  police  and 
the  local  Courts.     With  regard  to  the  police. 


he  thought  all  will  allow  thai  tlie  foice  was 
in  a  deplorable  state.   Nothing  surprised  him 
more  than  to  loam,  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lamentable  outbreak,  only  four  miles  from 
where  the  Courts  were  held,  only  four  miles 
from  one  of  the  principal  stations,  there 
were  preparations  being  made  against  law 
and  order,  without  any  one  in  authority 
knowing  of  it.   If  there  were  anything  like 
a  police,  anything  like  such  a  police  as  he 
would  now  propose,  such  a  thing  never  could 
have  burst  out  without  some  opportunity  being 
afforded  for  precautionary  measures.  He 
would  mention  a  circumstance  which  oocuired 
to  himself.   Some  short  time  ago  a  little  dis- 
turfoflmce  was  apprehended  some  short  distance 
from  town,  and  he  asked  the  inspector  of 
police,  who  happened  to  be  in  frtmt  of  his 
door,  how  many  men  he  oould  take  out  with 
him  in  case  of  emergency.    The  inspector 
replied  he  had  only  twenty-two  men,  and  of 
those  he  oould  only  take  out  eig^t,  because  if 
he  took  more  tJbey  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.   What  a  state  of  deficiency  such  a  force 
must  be  in,  must  be  i^parent.    It  was  there- 
fore contemplated,  under  the  new  law,  to  pay 
the  men  well,  and  make  them  do  their  work, 
and  perform  theur  duty  well.   With  regard  to 
the  Petty  Courts,  the  endeavour  would  be  to 
assimilate  them  to  the  parochial  Courts  at 
home.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  these  things 
cannot  be  done  without  money.   Taxes  must 
be  raised;  and  looking  at  the  estimates,  there 
were  many  deficiencies  to  be  met.  He  did  not 
like  to  refer  to  the  past,  but  he  must  confess 
he  did  not  see  how  the  necessity  arose  for  the 
expenditure  which  caused  the  deficiency.  He 
made  every  allowance  for  the  expenditure  in- 
curred in  such  things  as  the  keeping  of  roads, 
Ac.,  but  besides  that,  there  was  a  large  current 
deficit  fh>m  year  to  year.   He  did  not  speak 
of  last  year,  but  the  year  before  last  there  was 
26,0001.  of  truo  deficit.     Last  year,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  there  was  more  expended 
than  was  calculated  on,  on  account  of  certain 
deplorable  oircnmstancee,  and  he  did  not 
know  yet  what  money  was  required  for  the 
deficit  in  1865.   But  there  was  no  doubt  that 
recourse  must  be  had  to  taxation.  Certainly 
there  would  be  something  done  by  way  of 
retrenchment,  but  he  did  not  think  that  would 
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be  mnch ;  and,  besidoe,  the  ofTeot  of  retrenofa- 
ment  would  not  oomo  on  immediatelj.  Tax- 
ation has  nerer  been  tboaght  a  pleasant  thing, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  not  be  thought  so  now  in 
this  instance ;  but  when  the  present  state  of 
the  estimates  were  taken  into  consideration, 
recourse  to  taxation  cannot  be  avoided.  In 
like  manner,  as  taxation  was  unpleasant,  so 
was  also  retrenchment  unpleasant  to  those  to 
be  affected  by  it ;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
necessity  would  be  seen  for  both.  There  was 
one  measure  to  increase  taxation,  which  would 
be  introduced,  to  take  effect  immediately; 
and  although  the  amount  which  may  be  raised 
by  it  will  not  be  sufBcient  to  corer  all  defi- 
dencieB,  yet  it  will  be  the*  means,  no  doubt,  of 
considerably  increasing  the  present  revenue. 
In  this  matter,  and  all  others  which  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Board,  he  relied  on  thom  for 
their  support." 


One  Ma/ii  Power  v.  Congress.  Address 
by  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  at  the  Musio  Hall, 
Boston,  Oct.  2.  1866.  8yo.  24  pp.  Boston. 
Wright  and  Potter,  State  Printers,  4  Spring 
Lane. 

We  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  oar 
loved  and  valaed  friend,  the  author  of 
this  address,  for  the  copy  we  have  re- 
ceived from  his  hand.  We  give  the 
title,  etc.,  of  this  pamphlet  in  full,  as 
our  members  of  parliament,  and  others 
who  wish  to  understand  the  great 
controversy  now  going  on  betwetn  Con- 
gress and  Andrew  Johnson,  should 
study  these  pages.  The  topics  under 
which  Mr.  Sumner  discusses  this  ques- 
tion are  the  following : — 

The  two  parties  to  the  controversy — 
Irreversible  guarantees  must  be  had — 
No  unnecessary  delay — A  last  oppor- 
tunity— The  presidential  policy  founded 
on  two  blunders — The  One  MAN  power 
— Giving  power  to  ex-rebels — The 
President  inconsistent  with  himself — 


How  the  president  fell — Personal  rela- 
tions with  the  President — The  presiden- 
tial madness — What  remains  to  be  done 
— Impartial  suffrage  must  be  secured 
by  the  nation  and  not  left  to  the  states 
— Our  present  duty.  On  personal  re- 
lations with  the  president,  Mr.  Sumner 
says — 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  own  relations 
with  him  commenced.  I  had  known  him 
slightly  while  he  was  in  the  Senate;  but  I 
lost  no  time  in  seeing  him  afler  he  became 
President.  He  received  me  kindly.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  not  err,  if  I  allude  briefly  to  what 
passed  between  us. 

I  was  in  Washington  daring  the  first  month 
of  the  new  administration,  destined  to  fill  foioh 
an  unhappy  place  in  history.  Daring  this 
period  I  saw  the  President  frequently,  some- 
times at  the  ptivate  house  he  then  oooupied, 
and  sometimes  at  his  office  in  the  treasury. 
On  these  oooasions  the  constant  topic  was 
"reconstruction,"  which  was  considered  in 
ereiy  variety  of  aspect.  More  than  once 
I  ventured  to  press  upon  him  the  duty 
and  the  renown  of  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  founding  the  new  governments  in  the 
rebel  States  on  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
without  any  distinction  of  color.  To  this 
earnest  appeal  he  rq>lied  on  one  occasion,  as 
I  sat  with  him  alone,  in  words  which  I  can 
never  foi'get :  **  On  this  question,  Mr.  Sumner, 
there  is  no  difference  between  us.  You  and  I 
are  alike."  Need  I  say,  that  I  was  touched 
to  the  heart  by  this  annunciation,  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  victory  without  a  battle. 
Accustomed  to  controversy,  I  saw  clearly  that 
if  the  President  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  Equal  Bights  of  All,  the  good  cause  must 
prevail  without  controversy.  After  expressing 
to  him  my  joy  and  gratitude,  I  remarked  still 
farther,  that  it  was  important  that  there 
should  be  no  division  in  the  great  Union  party 
— that  there  should  be  no  line  run  through  it 
on  one  side  of  which  would  be  gentlemen 
calling  themselves  "  the  President's  friends," 
but  that  we  should  be  kept  all  together  as  one 
seamless  garment.      To  this  ho  promptly 
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replied:  «I  mean  to  keep  yoa  all  together." 
Nothing  oonld  be  better.  We  were  to  be  kept 
all  together  on  the  principle  of  Eqnal  Bights. 
As  I  walked  away  from  the  President  that 
evening,  the  battle  of  my  life  seemed  to  be 
ended,  while  the  Bepablic  rose  before  me, 
refrilgent  in  the  blaze  of  assared  Freedom, 
an  example  to  the  nations. 


Our  spaoe  will  not  allow  ns  to  present  all 
the  letters  wo  have  received  from  kind  and 
benevolent  friends  who  are  working  for  the 
Bazaar.  We  have  however  mnoh  pleasure  in 
printing  the  enclosed,  which  we  trust  our 
respected  oorrespondeuts  win  excuse. 
A  Friend  from  Street,  Somerset,  writes : 
I  have  found  several  ladies  willing  to  make 
a  few  things  for  your  Bazaar  and  they  are  at 
woric  eveiy  week  upon  them.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  when  it  is  to  be  held  and  when  will 
be  the  last  day  that  they  can  be  sent  in.  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  an  early  reply  as  I  want  to 
get  a  paragn^h  inserted  in  a  local  paper  on 
the  subject.  Wishing  you  every  success, 
I  remain. 

Tours  truly, 

William  S.  Oiark. 


Tonbridge,  18th  December,  1866. 

 I  am  glad,  to  be  enabled  to  inform 

you  that  at  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Isard's  this  after- 
noon, our  lady  friends  g^ve  evidence  of  eneigy 
in  the  movement  They  have  organised  a 
sewing  circle,  and  resolved  to  send  out  agents 
to  beg  goods  of  the  drapers  and  money  from 
other  gentlemen,  to  procure  the  material. 
Several  ladies,  not  present  at  the  public 
meeting,  liave  moreover  pledged  themselves 
to  contributions.  The  idea  of  a  pecuniary 
advance  by  the  central  Society  was  strongly 
repudiated. 

Hy  son,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  is  desirous 
of  contributing  an  elegant  inkstand  of  the 
mosaic  Tonbridge  Ware  manufacture. 

Probably  you  will  have  direct  commanica> 
tionwith  the  secretary  to  the  Ladies,  Mrs. 
Floyd,  the  wife  of  the  Wesleyan  minister. 
Don't  be  surprised  if  the  ladies  far  outstrip  us 


of  the  male  sort,  in  their  dOigenoe  and  saoooos. 
Ladies  are  proverbially  good  talkers,  and  if 
their  hearts  can  be  laid  hold  of,  they  m^ke 
good  workers  alFO. 

With  sincere  respects, 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

YooTi  obediently, 

Joseph  B.  Lown. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

On  last  Lord's  day  I  ooci^ed  the  Wesleyan 
pulpit  at  Hart  Orovo,  on  the  Shaftcsbuiy 
Circuit ;  the  chf^^el  morning  and  evening  was 
densely  crowded  with  very  attentive  hearers. 

On  Monday  evening,  I  delivered  a  Lecture 
on  behalf  of  the  Freed-men ;  long  before  the 
thne  appointed  for  the  meeting  to  commence, 
the  ohfi^l  was  crowded  to  the  ove^ow.  Job 
Bose»  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  cheerfully 
endorsed  our  cause,  the  people  responded 
nobly  and  gave  us  a  good  collection.  Tuesday 
evening,  December  11th,  t  lecture  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  at  Sturminster,  Newton. 
T.  Hancook,  Esq.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
take  the  chair. 

On  Friday  next,  1  speak  (D.Y.)  for  our  caoae 
in  the  Congregational  Chapel  at  Cranemore. 
The  people  everywhere  express  great  sympathy 
ibr  the  Freed-men. 

Yoars  cheerAiily, 

W.  H.  JOMBS. 


Tus  FiBST  Act  ot  Conqevss.^A  telegram 
fVom  New  York,  dated  December  15th,  an- 
nounces that  Congress  has  grantvd  the  suffrage 
to  the  negroes  of  the  district  of  Columbia. 
We  hail  the  announcement  wit ii  much  satis- 
faction, convinced  that  the  Freed-men 
will  make  some  of  the  best  voters  in  the 
country,  flar  better  than  the  ignorant  and 
uncared-for  population  of  the  Old  World,  cast 
in  such  numbers  upon  the  shores  of  the  New. 
The  neg^  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Irish  rowdies  of  New  York,  who  dashed  out 
the  brains  of  little  negro  children  and  then 
flung  them  into  the  dock.  He  is  a  peacef^il 
industrious,  and  intelligent  citizen. 

Printed  by  Ajlliis  Anduws,  of  No.  7,  Duke 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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ABOLITION  OF  TRIAL  BY  JUEY  AT  SIEEEA  LEONE. 

Eabl  Oabnabyon  in  August  last  said  in  his  place  in  Parliament — ''If  anj 
colonist  suffers  from  injustice,  whatever  may  be  his  class,  his  condition,  or  his 
colour,  he  has  a  right  to  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  colonial  minister  in  this 
country."  The  statement  of  his  lordship  is  just,  and  if  acted  upon  firmly  and 
with  strict  impartiality  it  will  give  stability  to  colonies  which  at  this  moment 
are  threatened  with  many  evils,  if  not  with  disintegration  from  practical  injus- 
tice in  their  administration, 

The  simple  facts  of  the  case  of  Sierra  Leone  demand  special  attention  on  the 
part  of  all  interested  in  the  African  race.  In  the  Sierra  Leone  Journal  of  Dec. 
24th,  1866,  we  find  a  copy  of  the  Ordinance  passed  November  16th,  after  the 
consideration  of  a  single  hour,  constituting  "  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone."  The  following  articles  deprive  the  colony  of  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  causes : — 

''  Art.  XI.  That  in  any  action  at  law  in  the  said  Supreme  Court,  when  the 
parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in  any  such  action  shall  join  issue  on  any 
matter  of  fact,  the  trial  of  such  issue  or  issues  shall  and  may  be  by  one  or  more 
of  the  Judges  of  the  said  Court  without  a  jury ;  and  the  decision  of  the  said 
Judge  or  Judges  in  every  cause  or  action  tried  without  a  jury,  shall  be  of  the 
same  effect  as  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  shall  be  taken  and  adjudged  to  be,  and 
shall  be  recorded  as,  the  judgment  of  the  said  Supreme  Court ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  and  after  such  trial,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Court  or  Judge,  the 
evidence,  and  otherwise,  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  trial  by  jury. 

<<Art.  XIII.  In  any  action  tried  in  the  said  Supreme  Court  by  and  before 
any  Judge  thereof  in  which  the  damages  assessed  by  the  said  Court  or  any 
Judge  thereof  shall  be  less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  the  said  Court  or  such 
Judge  is  hereby  empowered  either  to  refuse  costs  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  reduce 
such  costs  to  any  amount  he  may  deem  proper." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  in  denouncing  the  act  of  the  Council  says : — 

'<  In  the  midst  of  a  general  peace,  with  commerce  and  civilization  advancing. 
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trial  by  jury  is  wrenched  from  the  Africani  and  the  pillars  of  the  constitation 
lie  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

"According  to  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  Sierra  Leone 
on  the  14<th  day  of  last  months  in  the  short  space  of  one  hour,  without  the  usual 
notice  to  the  public^  trial  hy  jury  in  Civil  Actions  is  at  an  end  in  that  eolcny. 

Two  judges  appointed  by  the  Grown  are  to  be  the  Arbiters  in  place  of 
Jurors,  and  after  eighty  years  of  tutelage  and  instructions,  the  African  npon  his 
own  soil  is  hurled  back  to  his  primitiye  position  of  darkness  and  mental  imbe- 
cility. 

"  What  then  has  England  exhausted  her  treasures  for  ?  For  what  has  a 
squadron,  fanned  by  the  breath  of  humanity,  so  long  guarded  the  shores  of 
Africa?  For  what  hare  Wilberforce  and  Buxton  struggled,  and  Brougham 
giren  his  youth,  his  manhood,  and  his  age  ?  I  answer,  all  for  nothing.  £lo. 
quence,  humanity,  life  itself,  have  all  been  offered  up  in  vain :  the  native  of 
Africa  stands  in  as  powerless  a  position  now  as  he  did  eighty  long  years  ago." 

The  injustice  is  traced  to  the  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of  Sierra 
Leone  of  one  "  who  in  another  land  had  awoke  the  open  hostility  of  the  Afirican 
race  in  the  West  Indies.  Dominica  petitioned  the  Colonial  office  for  the  recall 
of  Major  Blackall,  and  that  happy  island  having  been  after  a  time  relieved  of 
his  government,  in  an  unhappy  hour  he  was  transferred  to  Sierra  Leone.  He 
entered  upon  his  new  task  wiUi  a  foregone  conclusion  predominant  in  his  mind, 
namely,  a  hostile  feeling  towards  the  African  race  generally." 

If  this  be  a  correct  statement,  Governor  Blackall  must  certainly  be  disqnalified 
for  the  duties  of  his  responsible  position.  Groundless  hostility  to  the  African 
race  in  an  African  colony  is  sure  to  blind  his  understanding  and  to  pervert  his 
judgment,  and  like  Governor  Eyre  he  may  find  himself  in  the  crater  of  a 
volcano  "  caused  unconsciously  by  his  own  judicial  acts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  decisions  of  the  court  at  Sierra  Leone  have  not  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  Judicial  Committee  Privy  Council  in  England.  In 
three  instances  of  recent  appeal  cases  they  have  been  set  aside  as  of  no  validity. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  at  such  a  juncture  they  should  assume  a  kind  of  legal 
infallibility. 

The  Europeans  at  Sierra  Leone  are  said  to  be  altogether  indifferent  to  these 
acts  of  the  Legislative  Council.  They  seem  to  have  lost  regard  for  the  rights 
secured  in  the  stormy  past  for  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  African  residents  of  the  settlement  are  more  alive  to 
their  duty  and  have  sent  the  following  protest : 

The  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  We,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  loving  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  for  ourselves  and  on  behalf  of  numerous  other  subjeota  of  the 
said  Colony,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Lordship  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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spectfullj  but  firmly  protesting  against  the  confirmation  of  an  Ordinance 
entitled  ^  An  Ordinance  to  make  farther  provisions  for  the  Administration 
of  Justice  within  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  Dependencies/ 
which  passed  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  on  the  16th  November, 
1866,  as  Ordinance  No.  4  of  the  said  year. 
*^  The  very  onerous  and  distinguished  position  in  which  it  has  pleased  our 
Most  Ghracious  Sovereign  to  place  you  with  respect  to  this  and  other  important 
British  Oolonies  whose  welfare,  from  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  we  believe,  she 
deems  intimately  connected  with  the  peace  and  glory  of  her  reign,  assures  us 
that  any  confidence  which  we,  her  dutiful  subjects,  may  repose  in  you  cannot 
be  misplaced,  especially  when  it  is  based,  as  in  this  instance,  upon  your  sense 
of,  and  esteem  for  the  ancient  constitutional  rights  of  British  subjects ;  and  we 
therefore  proceed,  with  great  reliance  on  your  sincere  anxiety  for  the  tranquil- 
lity and  honour  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  and  her  Government,  to  submit 
to  yon  the  following  reasons  for  protesting  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
Ordinance  here  referred  to,  reasons  which  we  believe  you  cannot  but  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  to  be  just  and  in  keeping  with  the  undoubted  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution. 

"  We  beg  to  state,  firstly.  That,  contrary  to  the  long-established  practice 
here,  a  practice  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects — to  make 
known  their  objections  to  any  public  measure  by  means  of  petitions  to  the 
Legislature  or  through  their  own  representatives — no  notice  whatever  was 
given  to  the  public  here  that  an  Ordinance  of  such  vital  importance^ — altering, 
in  fact,  the  constitution  of  the  Colony— was  so  much  as  intended  even  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  of  Sierra  Leone. 

"  Secondly,  That  not  even  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Legislature  knew 
anything  about  this  Ordinance  until  the  very  day  it  was  passed,  one  some 
minutes  before  he  entered  the  Council-room,  and  the  other  not  until  he  had 
taken  his  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  when  a  copy  of  the  Ordinance  was  handed 
hrm,  so  that  even  they  were  prevented,  studiously  it  appears,  from  being  able  to 
express  any  sentiments  unfavourable  or  otherwise  to  this  Ordinance,  or  to 
acquaint  the  public  that  there  was  such  a  measure  under  contemplation. 

"  Thirdly,  That  before  some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  time  to 
read  for  themselves  the  contents  of  this  Ordinance,  it  was  proceeded  with  and 
passed — ^passed  at  one  sitting — passed  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  after  ONE 
reading  ONLY. 

"  Fourthly,  That  as  British  subjects  we  are  entitled  by  the  British  Constitu- 
tion to  know  what  are  the  measures  introduced  into  or  before  the  Legislature  of 
the  Colony,  ritally  afiecting  our  rights  and  interests  and  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  community ;  and  it  is  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  her 
Majesty's  loving  subjects,  to  be  afforded  time  to  make  such  representations  as 
they  desire,  under  all  circumstances,  before  such  measures  have  been  passed  or 
have  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  Legislature. 
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Fifthly,  That  in  consequence  of  the  non-notification  of  there  being  such  an 
Ordinance  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature,  the  hurried  and  unconstitutional 
manner  in  which  it  was  passed,  and  the  time  between  its  passing  and  the 
departure  of  the  mail  conveying  it  for  confirmation,  the  general  community  has 
been  absolutely  debarred  from  giving  publicity  to  their  decided  sentiments 
against  the  11th  clause  of  the  Ordinance  especially,  and  from  petitioning  against 
the  abolishment  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  actions  for  which  this  clause  provides, 
and  stating  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  a  circumstance  which,  considered  in  itself, 
apart  from  the  other  condemnable  circumstances  connected  with  the  passing  of 
this  Ordinance,  could  not,  we  respectfully  submit,  but  cause  you  to  recommend 
the  non-confirmation  of  this  Ordinance,  and  our  Most  Gracious  Majesty  at  once 
to  approve  of  your  recommendation,  until  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been 
afforded  us,  as  British  subjects,  to  lay  our  complaints  and  objections  respecting 
it  before  the  Imperial  Government. 

"  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  My  Lord,  we  now  unanimously  and  absolutely 
protest  against  the  confirmation  of  this  Ordinance,  until  we,  among  numerous 
others  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  this  Colony,  shall  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  make  known,  in  a  legitimate  manner,  their  sentiments  concerning  it  to 
her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  to  point  out  the  intolerable  wrong,  the  gross  in- 
justice, which  will  be  done  to  the  inliabitants  here  were  such  an  Ordinance,  such 
an  alteration,  in  fact,  of  the  constitution  of  the  Colony  to  receive  her  Majesty's 
sanction ;  and  we  very  confidently  rely  upon  your  lordship  duly  to  lay  this  our 
protest  before  her  Gracious  Majesty,  or  those  of  her  ministers  whom  it  may 
concern ;  and  to  give  it  all  the  support  to  which  your  high  sense  of  justice  and 
impartiality  tells  you  it  is  entitled. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  and  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

"  Your  Lordship's  very  obedient  humble  Servants, 

(Signed)    T.  W.  Hughes,     T.  J.  Macatoay, 
Cubist.  Taylob,    Wk,  Lbwis,  sen. 
Jos.  Jabbbtt,       Wk.  Colb, 
J.  B.  Pbatt,  and  46  others. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  &c.  &c.  &o. 
"  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  Kov.  2l8t^  1866." 


WHY  SHOULD  I  WORK  FOK  THE  BAZAAR  ? 
The  stability  of  the  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  and  the  determination  of  its 
future  course  will jmudi  depend,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  on  the  earnest, 
personal  and  collective  efforts  of  all  our  friends  for  the  Bazaar.  We  know  that 
many  are  actively  at  work ;  and  it  may  bs  that  there  are  even  more  occupied 
quietly  than  those  whose  exertions  are  reported  to  us.  We  hope  that  not  one 
of  our  readers  will  be  wanting  in  this  important  movement.   Let  it  be  said  of 
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each  of  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  England,  "  She  hath  done  what  she  eould.*^ 
This  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  ultimate  result.  We  can  suppose  that 
some  fair  worker,  with  skill  and  taste,  may  look  on  her  treasures  at  home  and 
say,  "  Why  should  I  work  for  these  people  ?  Why  should  I  dimmish  my  col- 
lection of  drawings,  or  of  articles  that  interest  my  friends,  for  the  sake  of  the 
negroes  If  any  young  friend  of  ours  puts  the  question,  even  in  half-earnest- 
ness, we  can  soon  furnish  the  reply.  We  ask  for  something  from  your  elegant 
and  valuable  store  because  you  will  help  on  a  work  that  will  meet  destitution 
deeper  and  more  extreme  than  any  you  have  personally  witnessed.  You  will 
instruct  the  ignorant,  clothe  the  naked,  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and 
cause  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy  ;  the  blessing  of  those  that  are 
i^eady  to  perish  will  come  upon  you.  Is  there  any  blessing  in  this  world  richer 
and  sweeter  ? 

2.  We  ask  your  kind  co-operation,  because  it  will  enlarge  and  refine  your 
own  sympathies ;  it  will  give  a  grace  and  tenderness  to  your  disposition  that 
is  in  itself  an  ornament  to  character  more  beautiful  than  the  most  costly  gems. 

8.  We  invite  you  to  this  work  that  you  may  enter  into  the  sisterhood  of  the 
kind  and  the  good.  No  association  is  more  honourable,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  you  will  find  it  yield  to  you  the  purest  satisfaction  of  life. 

To  make  the  object  a  success,  however,  we  urge  more  than  personal  effort, 
and  ask  you  to  exert  all  the  influence  in  your  power  to  enlist  the  service  of 
others.  Every  person  of  intelligence  and  worth  has  a  circle  of  friends  in  which 
some  may  be  moved  to  friendly  effort  by  a  pleasant  and  earnest  word.  Some 
who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  object  will  not  write  a  note  without  a 
line  to  say  Bemember  the  Bazaar.  Let  us  then  all  work  in  faith,  and  whilst  we 
make  no  parade  of  our  own  work  or  contributions — ^let  us  strive  to  the  utmost  to 
make  known  (he  object ;  and  press  all  that  we  can  to  take  tickets  and  to  come  to 
the  Bazaar. 

MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  JAMAICA. 
At  a  Missionary  Meeting  held  recently  in  Oxford,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  (who- 
occupied  the  chair)  made  tbe  following  observations  on  the  negro  race  in  con- 
nection with  Jamaica,  that  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  great  African  traveller,  tells  us  we  must  not  pre- 
sume to  talk  of  negroes;  nobody  has  seen  negroes  but  himself.  I  suppose 
nobody  has  seen  men  but  those  who  have  visited  the  wild  regions  of  Central 
Asia — ^the  seat  of  primitive  man.  I,  among  many  others,  have  seen  the  negro, 
ndt  in  a  state  of  unnatural  degradation,  but  in  that  which  is  the  natural  state  of 
human  beings — a  civilized  society — and  there  I  have  seen  him,  where  he  had 
the  chance,  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  man.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  that 
the  negro's  intellect  does  not  grow  after^ourteen.  We  shall  see  when  the  three 
negroes  who  have  been  elected  for  Massachusetts  come  to  take  their  seats  in 
Congress.  But  I  think  we  have  seen  it  already  in  the  case  of  Frederick  Douglas 
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and  other  educated  negroes  who  have  given  an  earnest  of  the  capacities  of  their 
race.  The  yearly  sum  spent  on  the  established  clergy  in  Jamaica,  as  I  learn 
from  the  pamphlet  of  my  friend  Mr.  Boundell,  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Boyal 
Commission  in  Jamaica,  was  above  £30,000;  the  sum  spent  on  education  was 
only  £2,000.  No  wonder  the  intellects  of  the  negroes  did  not  grow.  Yon 
often  hear  the  same  complaint,  of  early  quickness  and  subsequent  failure,  made 
against  the  Irish  as  against  the  negro  child.  Both  have  been  placed  under 
great  disadvantages.  No  doubt  it  takes  generations  to  expand  the  shrunken 
brain  of  an  uneducated  race,  and  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  races  which  have 
been  long  undergoing  education.  And  so  it  takes  generations  to  civilixe.  It 
took  many  generations  even  to  half--civilijEe  our  Saxon  forefathers,  and  yet  we 
should  say  that  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  give  us  up  in  despair.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  negro,  kidnapped  by  the  slaver  in  his  native 
woods,  would  be  civilized  all  at  once  by  the  lash  of  slavery,  even  though  it 
were  twisted  with  piano  wire.  Therefore,  t^e  missionary  must  not  despond  if 
he  sees  but  a  slight  progress  in  his  own  day,  provided  that  he  sees  any  progress 
at  all.  Civilization,  like  all  the  great  works  of  Providence,  moves  slow.  Ood 
could  make  it  move  fast  if  He  pleased,  but  for  reasons  inscrutable  to  us,  He 
chooses  the  other  way. 

"  Assuredly  it  is  not  open  to  the  planter  party  in  Jamaica  or  to  the  planter 
party  anywhere,  to  say  that  the  negro  is  not  a  moral  being ;  for  they  treat  him 
as  the  most  morally  responsible  of  all  moral  beings,  and  punish  his  oflfences 
with  a  severity  which  they  would  not  think  of  using  in  the  case  of  men  of  their 
own  race.  If  the  negro  is  not  a  man,  to  hang  him  for  sedition  is  as  irrational 
as  it  would  be  to  kill  a  horse  for  the  same  crime.  The  negro  is  said  to  be 
incurably  ferocious  and  brutal ;  and  treatment  of  him  which  is  certainly  ferocious 
and  brutal,  is  justified  on  that  ground." 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  next  proceeded  to  explain  the  course  of  events  in  St 
Domingo,  charging  upon  the  French  revolutionary  party  the  guilt  of  the  deeds 
there  done ;  and  then  showing  how,  during  the  recent  civil  war  in  America,  and 
the  overthrow  of  slavery  thereby,  all  the  prophecies  of  the  outrages  the  freed 
negro  would  commit  have  been  falsified.  On  the  other  hand>  he  said,  the  Freed- 
men  are  being  constantly  murdered  by  the  whites  ;  and,  the  other  day  at  New 
Orleans,  a  regular  massacre  was  organized  by  the  white  authorities  of  the  place. 
He  next  referred  to  the  impending  legal  proceedings  against  Mr.  Eyre : — 

Those  proceedings  are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  negro,  or  to 
avenge  his  wrongs.  They  are  being  taken  in  the  interest  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects ;  to  vindicate  the  law  against  lawless  violence,* to  assert  the  principles 
of  public  liberty,  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and  to  wipe  away  a  great 
stain  from  the  honour  of  the  country.  The  negro  peasantry  of  Jamaica  were,  in 
their  simple  way,  loyal  to  the  Queen,  and,  though  not  enlightened  in  politics, 
disposed  to  be  submissive  subjects  of  the  Crown.  'I  found  the  inhabitants,  one 
and  all,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  warm'  loyalty,  considerate  kindness,  and 
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generous  hospitalitj.'  Such  is  the  description  given  by  Governor  Eyre  himself, 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  in  his  first  tour  through  the 
island  from  those  whom  he  and  his  party  now  describe  as  a  set  of  tigers,  to  be 
kept  in  control  only  by  the  terrorism  of  the  gallows  and  the  lash.  But  they  were 
suffering  from  oppression,  or  at  least  from  denial  of  justice.  The  new  Governor, 
Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  iniquity  of  the  tribunal, 
before  which  cases  between  master  and  servant  were  brought,  and  of  the  complete 
practical  denial  of  justice  to  the  peasantry.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
suffering  from  other  causes  set  forth  in  that  most  temperate,  as  well  as  benevolent 
and  instructive,  letter  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Underbill,  for  which,  if  he  had  been  in 
Jamaica  the  other  day,  he  would  certainly  have  been  hanged." 

Speaking  of  the  riot  at  Morant  Bay  and  its  suppression,  Mr.  GK>ldwin  Smith 
said : 

"  The  vast  atrocities  which  in  the  first  wild  paroxysm  of  alarm  where  imputed 
to  the  negro,  and  which  formed  a  pretext  for  the  most  dreadful  severities,  such 
as  drinking  the  brains  of  a  slain  white  mixed  with  rum,  were  afterwards  dis- 
proved,  and  so  were  the  alleged  outrages  upon  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
worst  atrocities  imputed  to  the  whites  unfortunately  cannot  be  disproved,  for 
they  are  attested  by  the  damning  evidence  of  their  own  reports.  An  English 
colonel  boasts  of  having,  as  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  forced  his  wretched  pri- 
soners to  hang  each  other.  He  tells  you  how  he  put  up  a  prisoner  at  four 
hundred  yards  as  a  mark  for  his  riflemen.  And  then  he  says  that  nothing  can 
endear  a  man  to  the  Established  Church  so  much*as  a  campaign  in  Jamaica." 

He  then  pointed  out  the  improbability  of  the  negro  being  actuated  by  a 
ferocious  disposition.  ^<  In  fact,  if  the  negro  had  been  as  ferocious  as  the  Bed 
Indian,  he  would  never  have  been  made  a  slave."  Kor  can  the  negro  be 
more  idle  than  our  own  labouring  classes  in  feudal  times  were  said  to  be,  for 
whom  the  regular  prescription  in  those  days  was  the  lash  and  branding  iron. 
If  the  planters  of  Jamaica  had  followed  'the  wise  action  of  the  planters  of 
Barbadoes,  they  might  have  enjoyed  equal  prosperity,  and  the  negroes  have 
been  as  obedient  and  useful.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  thus  nobly 
vindicated  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  subject  and  inferior  races : — 

"  As  it  is  with  men  so  it  is  with  races.  Some  are  either  less  gifted  by  nature, 
or  more  backward  from  untoward  circumstances  than  the  rest.  But  the  part  of 
the  more  gifted  or  more  forward  race,  as  of  the  more  gifted  or  more  forward 
man,  is  to  help  the  less  gifted  and  the  more  backward,  not  to  exterminate  them. 
By  helping  them  on  they  help  us  and  advance  their  own  character  in  the  highest 
sense ;  and  that  these  exertions  of  benevolence  may  take  place  seems  to  be  the 
reason  why  Providence  permits  such  great  inequalities  in  the  world.  Curious 
doctrines  for  a  Christian  nation  are  afloat.  The  great  organs  of  our  national 
morality  tell  us  that  the  subject  races  are  destined  to  melt  away  beneath  the 
rays  of  a  higher  civilization.  These  are  the  sort  of  people,  I  suspect,  against 
whom,  in  the  garrotting  season,  we  provide  ourselves  with  life-preservers,  lest 
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falling  in  with  them  in  some  lonelj  place,  we  should  melt  away  beneath  the  rays 
of  their  civilization.  These  principles,  if  you  look  at  them,  mean,  in  fact»  the 
unscrupulous  dominion  of  strength  over  weakness,  which  in  the  end,  would  be 
the  overthrow  of  all  civilization.  The  negro  being  at  present  the  lowest  uid 
most  despised  member  of  the  community  of  man,  the  application  to  him  of  the 
physical  force  doctrine  is  morally  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge ;  but  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  always  is  thin.  Perhaps,  however,  under  his  dusky  skin  he  may 
have  gifts  which  education  will  bring  to  light ,  and  whieh,  when  brought  to 
light,  may  form  in  their  way  a  valuable  addition  to  the  common  store  of 
mankind.  At  all  events  he  has  the  humble  gift  of  being  able  to  work  in  those 
regions  better  than  the  white  man :  and  by^virtue  of  that  gift  he  seems  destined 
to  be  the  principal  inhabitant  of  a  large  and  fruitful  portion  of  the  earth. 
Christianity  assumes  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  its  constant  aim  is  to 
make  one  great  community  of  man.  To  prosecute  that  aim  among  the  people  of 
the  West  Indies  the  Baptist  Missions  go  forth.  That  task  is  appointed  to  them 
among  the  Churches.  When  divisions  of  Christendom  are  healed,  as  healed 
some  day  they  will  be,  the  work,  if  well  done,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
and  recorded  by  the  whole  united  Church." 


STREET,  SOMERSET. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  9th  nit.,  a  crowded 
and  enthasiastic  meeting  was  held  in  the  Bri- 
tish schoolroom,  to  listen  to  addresses  from 

F.  Tomkins,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  and  J.  H. 
Estconrt,  Esq.,  who  came  as  a  deputation 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's 
Aid  Society.   The  chair  was  taken  by  J.  W. 

G.  Clothier,  Esq.,  who  first  called  on  Mr. 
Estconrt.  That  gentleman  made  an  earnest 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  blacks  in  Jamaica. 
He  said  that  we  had  boasted  long  enongh 
aboat  the  twenty  millions  we  paid  to  eman- 
cipato  them,  bat  what  did  that  money  go 
for?  To  compensate  the  planters,  for  the 
wrongs  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  slaves  in 
past  years.  He  then  referred  to  what  the 
Americans  had  done.  In  fonr  years,  they 
had  emaacipatad  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
slaves. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Dr.  Tomkins, 
who  sketched  the  objects  of  the  society  as 
being  to  assist,  in  every  possible  way,  the 
4,000,000  of  freed  negroes  in  the  Southern 
States,  100,000  of  our  coloured  countiTmen  in 
Canada,  360,000  in  Jamaica,  and  the  untold 
millions  on  the  continent  of  Africa — all  men 
of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves,  who  had 


hitherto  been  downtrodden,  oppressed  and  de- 
spoiled ;  who,  clasping  their  hands  in  agony, 
had  looked  up  to  us  with  the  appeal  "  Am  I 
not  a  man  and  a  brother,"  but  who  we  may 
hope  would  now  stretch  them  forth  in  the 
might  of  a  new*gotten  freedom  and  be  raised 
by  our  aid,  to  the  same  standaixl  of  humanity 
as  ourselves.  If  they  were  a  lazy  people  he 
would  not  say  a  word  for  them,  for  of  all 
things  ho  detested  laziness ;  he  never  knew  a 
people  more  ready  to  work  when  assured  of 
the  fair  reward  of  their  toil.  He  said  when  he 
was  at  Roanoke,  all  the  able-bodied  negroes 
were  fighting  in  the  Northern  anny,  but  he 
found  the  old,  infirm,  and  crippled  ones 
quartered  in  this  island  had  an  acre  of  land 
allotted  to  each,  which  they  had  cleared  and 
pKOpared  for  seed,  without  knowing  where  the 
seed  was  to  come  from.  They  had  also  bniU 
themselves  huts,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  industry 
they  bestowed  on  the  soil,  U^ose  plots  of  land, 
which  when  given  them  were  not  worth  $5, 
had  been  so  improved  by  their  labour  as  to  bo 
worth  from  $60  to  |80.  The  lecturer  con- 
cluded with  an  earnest  appeal.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  moved  by  Jos^  Clark,  Esq., 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Clarke.  The 
meeting  then  terminated^ 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wx  liBve  received  the  commanicationB  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  and  our- 
selves  by  the  Bev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  inoambent  of 
Christ  Church,  Ldoeater.  It  most  be  obvions 
that  as  Editor  of  the  Frkkd-M^m  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  private  correspon- 
dence of  two  gentlemen  in  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  If  Mr.  Plammer  and  the  Hon. 
John  Salmon  were  to  agree  to  submit  their 
correspondence  for  our  consideration,  we 
shonld  have  then  to  consider  whether  its 
pablication  wonld  be  relevant  to  onr  object 
or  interesting  to  oar  readers. 

All  commnnications  in  connection  with  the 
FBVKD-MANto  be  directed  to  the  office  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid 
Society,  102,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  where 
they  will  meet  with  immediate  attention 


FEBRUARY,  1867. 


THE  FREED-MEN  AND  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON, 

"VVe  have  long  abstained  from  any- 
thing like  strong  comment  on  the  con- 
duct of  Andrew  Johnson  in  relation  to 
the  millions  of  Freed-men  in  the  United 
States,  over  whom  he  is  called  nnfor- 
tunatelj  for  them  to  rule.  The  hand 
which  smote  down  their  great  friend — 
the  martyred  Lincoln,  elevated  a  man 
who  has  proved  to  be  anything  but 
their  protector  although  occupying  the 
highest  position  in  the  nation.  Mr. 
Johnson  does  not  love  the  black  man, 
will  not  sustain  him  in  his  new  rights, 
will  not  regard  him  as  a  ''man  and  a 
brodier."  This  is  his  great  offence  as  a 
ruler,  and  leads  to  all  the  wrongs  of 
which  he  is  chargeable  and  all  the 


scandalous  and  Cruel  oppressions  and 
murders  which  the  worthless  among 
the  late  slaveholders  perpetrate  daily. 

Negro  murder,  the  burning  of  negro 
schools,  even  the  sale  of  negroes  on 
the  ground  of  some  alleged  offences, 
take  place  in  the  late  slave  states  con- 
stantly. All  this  the  President  takes 
no  means  to  prevent.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  the  murders  of  New  Orleans, 
much  of  the  guilt  rests  upon  him  per- 
sonally. He  endeavoured  by  his  agents 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  Gen.  Howard, 
the  head  of  the  Freed-men's  Bureau, 
than  whom  no  truer  christian,  no  wiser 
administrator,  no  firmer  friend  of  hu- 
manity exists.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
President,  and  said  with  truth,  *' South- 
em  disaffection  looks  up  to  him  as  its 
head,  and  bases  its  hopes  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  man  who  ought  to  be  its 
most  stern  and  decided  opponent." 

There  is  a  species  of  meanness  which 
we  cannot  but  despise  in  Mr,  Johnson's 
treatment  of  the  negro.  Are  they  not 
members  of  the  great  trans- Atlantic 
family  over  whom  he  is  called  to  rule  ? 
Admit  that  they  are  ignorant  and 
vicious  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though 
we  maintain  the  contrary.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  father  of  a  family 
who  having,  an  ignorant,  deformed  and 
perhaps  vicious  child,  instead  of  in- 
structing, of  pitying  and  protecting  the 
poor  unhappy  little  one,  joined  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household  in  deeds^daily 
deeds  —  of  the  most  crael  oppression 
and  wrong.  But  this  is  Mr.  Johnson's 
conduct.  He  is,  and  we  write  the 
sentence  with  infinite  pain,  the  enemy 
of  the  poor,  the  enemy  of  the  nation 
and  the  enemy  of  God.  What  the  end 
of  such  a  man  will  be  it  is  easy  to 
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diyine,  like  the  dreadful  betrayer  of 
the  Saviour,  he  will  in  due  time  go 
to  his  own  place.  The  poor  negro  has 
to  pass  through  a  very  Egypt  of  op- 
pression and  darkness,  to  cross  sea  and 
desert  before  he  find  the  land  of  promise. 
But  Qod  is  wise  and  good,  and  it  may 
be  seen,  as  it  has  indeed  ever  been  seen 
in  the  ease  of  those  whom  Gk>d  designs 
to  farour  that  sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity." 

As  the  friends  of  these  people  we 
deeply  deplore  the  wrongs  Mr.  Johnson 
does  them ;  but  we  have  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  the  management  of 
the  great  republican  party.  The  duty 
of  all  true  anti-slavery  men  is  manifest. 
To  urge  on  our  work  unceasingly, 
either  in  co-operation  with  those  who 
are  like-minded,  or  in  our  own  par- 
ticular sphere,  confiding  in  that  Divine 
aid  which  the  great  Master  never  with- 
holds from  his  true  and  faithful  servants 
and  in  the  help  of  those  who  are  not 
likely  whilst  the  need  continues  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  oppression. 
It  is  under  these  circumstances  and 
with  these  feelings  that  we  appeal  to 
our  friends  to  aid  our  Society. 


THE  INTEKNATIONAL  MEMO- 
KIAL  CHUECH. 
We  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  notice  of  the  above  pro- 
jected building,  to  be  erected  in  honour 
of  the  good  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
idea  is  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  in 
which  ministers  of  the  Episcopalian, 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist  denominations — as  well 
as  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends — 
from  the  United  States,  may  conduct 
aervioe  during  one  part  of  the  Lord's 


day,  or  in  the  week,  and  ministers  firom 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  other,  in 
addition  to  the  stated  minister.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  this  means  Christian 
men  and  men  of  influence  may  be 
brought  into  contact  from  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic ;  that  from  this  intercourse 
there  may  result  fraternal  conferences  on 
matters  affecting  the  vital  interests  of 
both  nations,  and  the  progress  of  true 
religion.  Believing  as  we  do  that  the 
great  American  nation  are  one  with  us, 
though  disparted  by  the  wide  Atlantic, 
that  our  work  in  the  great  family  of 
mankind  is  identical,  and  that  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  promote  pcuice 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men, 
we  heartily  wish  the  enterprize  God- 
speed. We  understand  that  a  general 
appeal  will  be  made  for  this  great  ob- 
ject throughout  the  country. 


DISTRICT  SUFFEAGB  BILL. 

This  bill  is  a  great  adyance  upon  all  preri- 
ooi  legislation  in  Congress.  It  is  the  firat 
step  that  has  been  takec  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  political  eqnslity  withoat  distinc- 
tion of  color  or  race.  It  is  the  first  practical 
adoption  by  the  nation,  throngh  its  repreeen- 
tatires,  of  a  principle  which  we  cannot  doobt 
will  become  nxuTersal  throngh  the  oooatry, 
and  nltimately,  though  this  result  may  be 
afSEkr  off,  throughout  the  world.  The  bill  as 
finally  passed  is  as  follows : — 

Section  1.  « That  fh)m  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  each  and  erery  male 
pcnon,  excepting  paupers  and  persons  under 
guardianship,  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  up- 
ward,  who  has  not  been  convicted  of  any 
infamous  crime  or  offence,  and  excepting 
persons  who  may  have  voluntarily  given  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Rebels  in  the  late  Rebel- 
lion, and  who  shall  have  been  bom  or  natur- 
alized in  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  said  District  for  the 
period  of  one  year,  and  in  the  ward  or  district 
in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote  three  months 
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next  preceding  any  election  therein,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  shall 
be  deemed  an  elector  and  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  election  in  the  said  District,  without 
any  distinction  on  account  of  color  or  race." 

Sections  2  and  3  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  officers  who  should  refuse  [to  receive  the 
votes  of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  and  of  any 
person  who  should  interrupt  or  disturb  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  right. 

Section  4  requires  the  courts  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  give  this  act  in  special  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  term  next  preceding  any 
election. 

Sections  6,  6,  and  7  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion, publication,  and  use  of  proper  lists  of 
voters. 

Sections  8  and  9  are  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  bribery  at  elections. 

BB-OBGANIZATION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  at 
the  South  is  established  by  the  reports  of  the 
military  commanders  stationed  there. 

On  the  important  fact  touching  the  treat- 
ment of  the  freedmen,  the  testimony  is  positive 
and  unfavourable.  An  idea  is  now  held 
that  South  Carolina  has  done  itself  honour  by 
the  fulness  of  its  provisions  for  jDstice  to  the 
coloured  people.  Gen.  Sickles,  however,  re- 
ports that  in  some  districts  of  that  State  the 
froedman  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  and 
protection  of  national  troops  for  security  for 
life,  limb,  or  property."  A  prevailing  indis- 
position to  prosecute,  and  a  failure  to  punish 
offenders  (when  negroes  are  the  sufferers)  is 
imputed  to  the  local  authorities;  and  an 
extraordinary  State  enactment  is  cited  under 
which  militia  officera  may  "disperse,  sup- 
press, kill,  and  destroy  any  company  of 
freedmen  or  others  who  shall  be  larking  in 
any  suspected  place  where  they  may  do 
miflchief."  From  Kentucky,  Gen.  Davis 
reports  an  increase  of  lawlessness  since  the 
triumph  of  rebel  candidates  at  the  election. 
Gen.  Wood,  writing  from  Mississippi,  shows 
that  laws  remain  in  force  prohibiting  freed- 
men from  purchasing  real  estate,  and  that 
only  freedmen  who  have  obtained  a  special 
license  are  permitted  to  bear  arms.  The 
inferior  local  aathoritieB|  too,  are  slow  to 


proceed  against  rebel  offenders  who  usually 
escape  unpunished.  Gen.  Sheridan,  referring 
to  affairs  in  Texas,  speaks  yet  mm-e  positively. 
<*Ther^"  the  general  remarks,  "  the  trial  of  a 
white  man  for  the  murder  of  a  freedman 
would  be  a  farce."  And,  while  a  great  out* 
cry  is  raised  when  a  single  white  settler  Is 
killed  by  Indians,  "over  the  killing  of  many 
freedmen  in  the  settlements  nothing  is  done." 

Again :  Arkansas  has  been  singled  out  as 
by  oomparisoQ  a  reconstructed  State.  It  sent 
loyal  men  to  Washington  last  winter,  and  has 
seemed  to  be  largely  impregnated  with  North- 
em  influenoes.  Encouraged  probably  by  the 
pontion  assumed  by  the  Presidenti  and  the 
greater  degree  of  boldness  which  distin- 
guishes the  tone  of  Southern  politicians  on 
national  affiurs,  the  rebel  element  in  Arkansas 
has  asserted  its  right  to  rule.  Gov.  Murphy 
is  not  an  extreme  man,  as  the  manner  in 
which  he  presented  the  pending  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  the  local  legislature,  for  ratifi- 
cation, proved.  Apart  from  him,  the  State 
Government  is  once  more  in  rebel  hands. 
The  three  members  of  Congress  elect  were 
chosen  because  of  the  support  they  gave  to 
the  Bebellionj  the  State  offices,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Executive  chair,  have  been 
assigned  to  conspicuous  rebelf;  a  large 
majority  of  the  Legislature  belong  to  the  same 
class ;  and  all  the  counties,  save  three,  have 
given  their  minor  local  offices  to  men  who 
have  waged  war  against  the  (Government. 
The  Union  men  of  the  State  propose  to  meet 
in  convention  to  petition  Congress  for  a  gnaat 
of  the  same  powers  which  were  intrusted  to 
them  three  years  ago,  when  the  work  of 
reconstraction  on  its  present  basis  was  under- 
taken. The  men  who  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  then  ask  now  for  power  to  begin 
anew,  with  the  light  of  recent  experience  to 
guide  them.  The  mere  issue  of  the  call  for  a 
gathering  to  petition  has  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  rebels  in  the  State  Legislature,  who  have 
talked  of  legislation  to  aid  the  governor  in 
suppressing  the  movement.  Forcible  sup- 
pression, after  the  style  in  vogue  at  New 
Orleans,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  attempted. 
And  the  Unionists,  we  presume,  will  make 
themselves  heard  at  Washington. 

North  Carolina  seems  no  nearer  hima  fide 
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reoonstraotion  than  other  parte  of  the  South. 
The  election  of  an  nltra-seceesionist,  Jndge 
Manly,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  illus. 
trates  the  predominant  temper  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Ez-Gov.  Holden — one  of  President 
Johnson's  appointees — declares  in  the  Baleigh 
Stcmda^d,  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  that  the 
Provisional  Government  experiment  has  been 
a  failure ;  that  "  the  President  was  deceived ; 
and  his  provisional  governors  were  deceived 
that  "  all  hope  that  existing  Southern  organ- 
izations will  concur  in  measures  necessary  to 
restore  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union  is  at 
an  end and  that  there  is  nothing  left  but 
to  re-organize  the  Southern  States."  For 
this  conclusion,  the  represented  States  may 
not  be  fully  prepared.  But  the  expression  of 
such  an  opinion  in  such  a  quarter  is  a  sign  of 
the  times  not  to  be  overlooked;  while  the 
fSaots  we  have  collated  may  help  to  familiarize 
us  with  the  outlines  of  the  southern  position. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTBS  VAGRANCY  IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  abolishing  slavery  by  the 
Southern  States,  the  provisional  govern- 
ments organized  therein,  passed  vagrant 
laws,  as  they  were  called ;  or,  more  properly, 
laws  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  slave 
code  just  surrendered. 

The  action  of  these  laws  is  well  illustrated 
in  tho  following  case,  the  official  record  of 
which  is  to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  an 
early  day : — 

Bev.  Wm.  Fiuchen,  a  coloured  missionary, 
who  was  preaching  to  the  people  of  his  own 
race  in  Pike  County,  Ga.,  and  who  has  a 
salary  of  thirty-five  dollars  per  month,  paid 
by  the  Georgia  Equal  Bights  Association, 
which  receives  its  funds  from  Northern  be- 
nevolent societies,  was  arrested  as  a  vagrant, 
and  sentenced  to  the  chain-gang  for  twelve 
months. 

He  has  now  been  in  the  chain-gang  about 
six  months.  When  arrested  and  convicted  he 
was  in  receipt  of  his  salary;  was  independent 
in  circumstances,  and  was  doing  much  good 
as  a  member  of  the  gospel  and  teacher.  His 
case  was  carried  from  one  court  to  another, 


and  his  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  highest 
courts  to  which  the  cose  went — the  court 
holding  that  the  North  had  no  right  to  seod 
money  South  to  pay  for  such  service,  and  that 
such  a  support  was  so  precarious  as  to  make 
one  who  was  dependent  upon  it  a  vagrant. 

According  to  the  Southern  definition,  a 
vagrant  is  a  "coloured  man,"  intelligent 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself  without  the 
aid  of  an  owner;  and  good  enough  to  be  a 
meek  follower  and  effective  teacher  of  the 
Christian  religion. — Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
Bulletin. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CHURCH  AND  THE 

FREED-MEN. 
<*  The  excellent  advice  of  Dr.  Hc'Cosh  to  his 
ministerial  brethren  in  the  Sontliem  States 
of  America,  as  reported  in  the  last  number  of 
tho  Frbed-Man,  seems  to  have  been  ntteriy 
lost  on  them.  The  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  held  recently  at  Memphis,  was 
anticipated  as  one  of  great  interest.  A  final 
decision  was  to  be  given  on  the  question  of 
the  "Relation  of  the  Freed-men  to  the 
Church."  It  was  hoped  by  the  friends  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Ministers  that  their 
decision  on  this  momentous  question  would 
be  so  just  and  satisfactory  as  to  demonstrate 
their  special  fitness  for  the  work  of  raising  I 
the  Freed-men,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
Associations  for  this  purpose  in  the  Northern 
States,  would  be  superseded.  The  result 
has  not  justified  this  expectation. 

'*  The  eyes  of  the  whole  dmxch,"  said  one 
of  the  members,  "  the  whole  country,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  world,  are  upon  this  As-  I 
sembly,  to  see  what  it  is  going  to  do  about  I 
these  four  millions  of  people  among  ua."  The 
discussion  was  continued  from  day  to  day. 
The  report  is  too  extended  for  our  pages. 
The  spirit  of  the  debate  may  be  gathered  hj 
the  following  extracts : 

The  Rev.  Me.  Gra.st7,  of  Virginia,  said 
They  should  give  the  Freed-men,  as  they 
have  always  given  them,  access  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  invite  them  to  bring  fiorwud 
their  children  for  baptism.  The  o|nnion  that 
we  are  all  one,  is  susceptible  of  very  different 
constraotions.   What  do  we  mderstand  ^y 
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egitol  f  Does  it  mean  that  we  should  invite  the 
coloured  brother  of  the  Church  into  our  own 
pews?  Should  he  (the  speaker)  inyite  him 
to  his  pulpit?  If  so,  when  he  has  oome  oat 
of  the  pulpit  should  he  be  told  that  the 
kitchen  is  his  place,  while  he  (the  speaker) 
retires  to  the  parlour.  The  distinction  be- 
tween religious  and  social  equality  was  a  line 
of  demarcation  extremely  difficult  to  draw, 
since  the  one  which  is  sought  for  must 
ultimately  bring  about  the  other,  which  is 
repugnant.  He  would  say  to  the  Freed-men, 
wait  a  little  longer  and  we  will  make  provision 
for  you.  Society  is  now  throughout  the  land 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  any  legislation  at 
this  time  would  be  preciptate. 

Db.  Atkinson,  (one*  of  the  **  few  noble ") 
said :  For  the  sake  of  the  freed  people  imme- 
diate action  should  be  taken  by  the  church. 
It  was  for  the  sake  of  saving  souls.  The 
Ghoroh  had  already  seen  evidences  of  the 
danger  of  the  Freed*men  relapsing  into 
heathenism.  Before  the  war  and  the  change 
that  were  wrought  by  its  result,  it  was 
possible  for  the  master  to  require  his  ser- 
vants to  attend  divine  worship,  and  it  can 
now  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them, 
that  they  exercised  this  authority  for  good. 
Now  the  condition  of  things  is  different,  and 
as  tiiey  are  no  longer  permitted  to  require  it 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  induce, 
by  every  possible  means  the  Freed-men  to  the 
performances  of  religious  duties.  He  ignored 
the  idea  that  the  sons  of  Ham  were  inteUec- 
tuaUy  (m  inferior  rctce  and  ineapahle  of 
filling  the  offices  of  the  Church,  He  also 
dissented  from  the  view  that  the  descendants 
of  Ham  are  incapable  of  rising,  in  proof  of 
which,  he  cited  the  instance  of  Boberts  and 
others,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  literary  attainments  and  erudition.  The 
present  difference  and  social  distinction  be- 
tween the  races  is  not  greater  than  that  which, 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  existed  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  We  have  hut  one 
appeal,  and  thai  is  to  God^s  word,  and  here 
we  find  no  diseriminationn  He  was  as  much 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  social  distinctions 
as  any  one,  except  when  such  distinctions 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Gosi>el. 

Db.  Baibd  said  that  with  Db.  Atkinson 


he  held  that  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
that  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  we 
are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  TTie  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  making  them  deacons  and  ministers  is 
not  that  they  are  coloured  men.  It  is  that 
they  are  ignorant  men.  The  number  of 
vacant  churches,  and  the  amount  of  the 
destitution  is  appalling.  We  ought  to  require 
the  coloured  people  to  meet  together,  and  our 
elders  should  lead  them  in  their  devotions. 
The  Evangelist  must  go  abroad  and  organize 
churches  among  them.  We  ought  to  invite 
them  to  share  the  fellowship  of  our  churches 
with  us  ;^but  there  is  a  fundamental  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  giving  the  coloured  man  equality 
in  our  courts.  Before  he  can  be  admitted  to 
equality,  he  must  be  acceptable  to  tho 
church.  There  is  this  difficulty  arising  from 
the  structure  of  society,  as  Qod  has  organized 
it,  to  prevent  a  race  so  differ erd  from  our  own, 
from  being  admitted  to  ecdesiasticaZ  equaZity, 
But  wo  must  license^  ministers  among  them ; 
not  ordain  them,  but;;license  them,  if  they  are 
able  to  exercise  thoir  gifts  to  edification. 
Under  the  right  of  exhortation,  common  to  all 
churches,  you  may  license  coloured  people  to 
preach  to  coloured  people,  but, he  would  not 
put  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  their  hands, 
because  of  this  insuperable  obstacle  in  their 
way,  they  could  not^be  acceptable  to  the 
whole  church.  We  should  merely  make  local 
preachers  of  them,  to  exercise  their^  gifts 
under  the  supervision  of  church  courts.  As  to 
the  churches,  if  they  were  organized  into 
separate  churches,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
them  ordained  officers  of  their  own  colour. 
Such  men  could  not  be  acceptable  in  our 
judicatures.  But  he  would  have  separate 
organizations  for  them,  if  they  prefer  it,  under 
a  board  of  supervisors. 

Db.  Andebson  regarded  the  plan  of  having 
the  ruling  elders  conduct  religious  services 
for  the  blacks,  as  impracticable.  The  experi- 
ment had  been  tried.  The  synod  of  Virginia 
urged  its  elders  to  preach  to  them ;  but  their 
labours  had  been  inoperative.  The  great 
difficulty  is  not  to  get  the  ministers/,  but  to 
get  the  congregations.  If  they  will  not  como 
to  hear  the  ministers  who  are  ordained  to 
preach  to  the  whites,  will  they  oome  to  hear 
ruling  elders  talk  to  them  ?  Dr.  Baird  had 
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referred  to  the  constitational  objeotion^he 
oonld  not  be  ordained,  becaose  nnaooeptable. 
Why!  the  teet  of  incompatibility  was  the 
Judgment  of  the  congregation  that  gave  him 
the  call.  He  mnst  be  snch  a  minister  as  a 
chnroh  is  willing  to  call.  He  was  utterly 
opposed  to  adrancing  the  Freed-men  to  a 
position  of  social  equality,  but  he  wanted  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  cUtdch  them  to  us. 

Ultimately  the  assembly  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
flftht 

*'BeeolTed,  that  whilst  nothing  in  our 
standards,  or  in  the  Word  of  God,  prohibits 
the  introduction  into  the  gospel  ministiy  of 
only  qualified  persons  of  any  race,  yet  difficul- 
ties arise  in  the  general  structwre  ef  society, 
and  from  providential  cawes,  which  may  and 
should  restrain  the  application  in  the  chwch 
of  this  abstract  principle.  Holding  this  over 
the  assembly  recommends  that  wherever  a 
Session  or  Presbytery  shall  find  a  coloured 
person  who  shall  possess  suitable  qualifioa- 
tions,  they  are  authorized  to  license  him  to 
labour  as  an  exhorter  among  the  coloured 
people,  under  the  supervision  of  the  body 
appointing  him." 

Caste  is  therefore  established  under  the 
solemn  sanction  of  this  assembly.  The 
deliberate  resolution  is  adopted  to  make  an 
utter  distinction  in  the  Church  of  Ood, 
between  those  who  have  a  white  skin  and 
those  who  have  a  black  one,  and  to  shut  out 
from  all  the  officers  of  the  church  the  latter, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  been  called  of 
God,  or  how  well  qualified  they  may  be  in 
other  respects.  The  simple  question  of  colour 
is  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  ministry,  or  even  to  the  office  of 
ruling  elder.  The  resolutions  go  still  farther. 
They^eflfoctually  prevent  the  organisation  of  a 
single  church  composed  of  coloured  people 
alone,  anywhere  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
byterian body  represented  by  this  assembly. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  these  Southern 
ministers  as  a  body  have  learnt  nothing  from 
the  terrible  conflict,  and  the  firightfol  calamities 
they  have  witnessed.  They  stand  as  they  did 
before,  judicially  blinded.  If  the  ncg^  had 
no  more  capacity  than  these  divines  have 
ihewa  in  tlia  Memphis  Assemblyi  we  should 


g^ve  up  the  attempt  to  ameliorate  his  condition 
as  hopeless.  In  the  light  of  the  great  event 
of  emancipation,  with  four  millions  of  Freed- 
men  drifting  finom  their  ministry — they  frame 
these  detestable  resolutions — professing  at 
the  same  time  to  "  attach  "  to  their  fellowBhip 
the  people  they  so  openly  despise.  They 
cannot  grasp  the  principle  taught  in  the 
Word  of  God,  that  would  lead  them  to  reoog- 
nise  without  disto'nction  the  broad  claims  of 
humanity,  so  they  flounder  on  in  prejodioe, 
and  pride,  to  their  own  degradation.  They 
cannot  discern  the  plain  path  to  safety, 
strength,  prosperity  and  honour.  But  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  Freed-men  are  not  so 
stultified  and  bewildered.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  by  the  support  of  an 
organ,  thoroughly  honest  and  independent^ 
yet  fair  and  generous,  they  can  to  a  certain 
extent  form  public  opinion  in  the  future.  The 
call  for  two  hundred  additional  c<^ies  of  the 
Fcud-Man  for  this  month,  firom  Jamaica, 
is  a  significant  circumstance.  Let  the  Freed- 
men  only  assert  their  moral  manhood — begin  to 
read  and  think  for  themselves,  master  all  the 
questions  involved  in  their  present  oonditioo, 
and  the  divines  of  the  South  will  be  left  high 
and  dry,  unless  they  devise  some  other  mode 
of  attaching  the  Freed-men  to  their  ohnrohes. 
We  are  to  be  favoured  it  seems,  with  a  depu- 
tation from  the  (General  Assembly  of  the 
South,  to  consist  of  Bev.  H.  D.  Hoge,  D.D., 
Bev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  J.  L. 
GKrandtau.  They  are  ooming  to  Burope  to 
explain  their  particular  views,  and  wishes, 
and  to  receive  such  contributions  as  may  be 
voluntarily  offered,  for  the  promotion  of  their 
schemes.  It  is  well  therefore  to  know  in 
advance,  something  of  their  antiquated  and 
odious  policy,  with  respect  to  the  Freed-men. 
Mr.  Bamsay,  of  Jamaica,  who  has  escaped  the 
trial  fbr  the  charge  of  murder,  feels  somewhat 
hurt  lhat  the  Governor  has  relieved  him  of 
his  official  duties.  He  may  with  the  same 
propriety  come  to  ask  the  expression  of  oar 
sympathies. — ^W. 


An  SLSOANT  set  of  furniture  has  been  sent 
to  Jofi*.  Davis  from  Norfolk,  Ya.  He  has 
received  no  testimonials  yet  from  Anderson- 
viUel 
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WHAT  ONE  W(»IAN  DID. 
At  the  oatbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  a  North- 
em  bom  woman  of  fimi  Union  prinoiplee  lived 
in  Alabama.  Her  situation  was  so  critical 
that  her  hosband  sent  her  to  her  fnends, 
promising  that  he  woold  not  take  np  amis 
against  his  ooontiy.  During  the  whole  four 
yean  of  the  war  she  was  unable  to  hear  from 
him,  until  on  returning  to  Alabama,  she 
learned  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Bun.  She  then  resolTed  in  her  desola- 
tion to  devote  herself  to  the  wel&re  of  the 
freedmen,  by  becoming  ^their  teacher.  The 
Christian  Begister  tells  the  story : — 

"Often  was  she  hooted  at,  and  even  stoned, 
in  her  walks  to  and  from  school,  by  rade  boys 
or  the  students  of  an  academy  in  the  town, 
though  the  sad  veil  of  her  widowhood  drawn 
closely  around  her  might  have  invited  pity 
instead  of  insult.  The  good  woman  who  pro- 
tected and  lodged  her,  was  persecuted  and 
shunned  because  she  sheltered  <a  Yankee 
Bchoolmarm.'  Insult,  danger,  complete  iso- 
lation, and  hatred,  Mrs.  could  bear  un- 
moved, till  they  threatened  her  only  white 
friend.  Then  she  took  reftige  in  a  black  man's 
home.  Finally  an  order  from  President 
Johnson  threatened  the  removal  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  from  the  town.  The  officer  in 
charge  warned  Mrs.— -that  her  life  would 
not  be  safe  one  moment  after  the  slight  pro- 
tection of  the  Bureau  was  withdrawn.  With 
a  sad  heart  she  bade  her  coloured  friends 
<  good-by,'  packed  her  trunk,  and  sat  waiting 
one  morning  for  the  stage.  The  door  of  her 
room  was  suddenly  opened.  Looking  up  she 
recognized  Mr..  ,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  in  the  county.  He  greeted  her 
respectfully,  and  coming  hastily  to  where  she 
was  seated  on  an  old  box,  earnestly  begged 
her  to  stay  among  them.  For  months  he  had 
watched  her  closely,  and  observed  her  great 
influence  for  good  over  the  coloured  people. 
He  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect  her 
from  insults  she  should  continue  her  labours 
henceforth  shielded  by  his  authority.  A 
stranger  so  long  to  kindness  and  sympathy 
from  a  white  man,  no  wonder  she  was  over- 
powered, and  tears  were  her  Only  answer  to 
this  unlooked-for  reward  of  her  patient  en- 
durance.  She  stayed.   What  a  regiment  of 


soldiers  could  not  have  aooomplished,  this 
one  weak  woman  has  done.  Through  weak- 
ness was  she  made  strong.  She  has  revolu- 
tionized public  sentiment  in  the  whole  county. 
Unflinching  courage  and  steadfhyit  devotion 
have  won  the  victory." 

TaiNiTT  Intkoduotort  Ohuroh,  Stokx 
NxwiNGTON. — On  Wednesday,  Deoember  5th, 
a  meeting  onbehalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed.  Men's  Aid  Society,  waa  held  in  the 
above  place  of  worship,  J.  H.  Estoourt^  Esq.,  in 
the  ohair.  The  meeting  waa  opened  by  sing- 
ing the  hymn  '*  O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  dark- 
ness, etc."  when  the  Bev.  Thomas  Barker,  the 
Chaplain  of  Abney  ' Park  Cemetery,  engaged 
in  prayer.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
chairman,  the  Beva.  Dr.  Waddington,  W.  H. 
Jones,  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  Mr.  Qreaves,  a 
coloured  friend^  from  America,  and  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Bulman  of  Milton  House,  ShaoklewelL 
In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  muddy  roads,  the  meeting  was  but 
small ;  much  interest  was  however  aroused,  a 
good  number  of  the  Freed-Man  was  sold, 
and  cards  taken  and  promises  made  for  the 
coming  Bazaar.  Collection  at  the  doora 
amounted  to  £1  16b.  lOd. 

UNPimxsuED  MuRDSE8.-^At  tho^lato  Bqual 
Bights  Convention  held  in  Macon,  Qa. ,  the 
delegates,  representing  some  fifty  oonntiea, 
reported  one  hundred  and  fifty  mmd^ri  cf 
coloured  people  vrithin  the  Uut  ten  mofUht, 
and  in  no  inetance  did  the  eivH  awthoritiee 
attempt  to  bring  the  murderers  to  jutUce. 
One  woman  was  found  with  her  throat  out 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  her  little  child,  leaa  than 
a  year  old,  eating  the  clotted  blood  firom  the 
wound.  Another  woman  in  a  delicate  con- 
dition," was  beat  to  death.  We  know  that 
these  murders  are  oommitted  by  villians, 
white  villians,  but  they  are  no  better  than 
coloured  murderers.  The  latter  are  poniahed 
the  former  are  not^IroyaZ  Georgian, 

Nboro  Labor. — ^An  educated  Yirginia  fiur- 
mer  saya  that  after  having  a  large  experience 
with  white  laborers,  both  foreign  and  native, 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world 
cannot  produce  a  more  skilful  and  efficient 
farm  laborer  than  a  well-trained  Virginia 
negro  who  is  willing  to  work. 
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GK)YKKNOB  W18K.— Jn  April  of  last  year,  we 
visited  the  home  of  the  man  who  signed  John 
Brown's  death  warrant.  We  dined  with  the 
teacher  in  his  house,  retired  to  his  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  and  held  a  meeting.  Over 
the  mantle-piece  hong  a  laige  photograph  of 
John  Brown  encircled  in  a  garland.  We  sung 
the  John  Brown  hymn,  Hail  Colambia,  and  God 
save  the  Qaeen.  Three  cheers  were  given  foi 
Freedom,  three  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  three 
for  Queen  Victoria.  The  old  domestic  slave, 
annty  Charlotte,  was  there,  but  the  master 
was  a  fbgitive,  and  the  son,  poor  young  Henry 
Wise,  had  fallen  at  Roanoke,  when  General 
Bnmside  took  that  historic  island.  How 
have  things  changed  since  that  day!  Hrs. 
Bichardson  sends  ns  the  following :  — 
"  Saul  amonq  the  Prophets. — ^It  may  be  re- 
membered that  Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia^ 
was  the  man  who  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
John  Brown.  So  fierce  and  ultra  was  his  de- 
votion to  slavery,  that  when  he  heard  that 
Frederick  Douglass  had  sailed  for  Europe,  he 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  a  ship  of  war 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  intercept  the  Eng- 
lish steamer,  and  drag  him  from  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  British  fiag.  But  sharp  and 
quick  was  the  hour  of  retribution.  The  civil 
war  broke  out.  Virginia  was  occupied  by  the 
hated  Northerners,  and  one  of  his  sons  fell  a 
victim  to  the  strife.  Driven  ingloriously  from 
his  princely  domain,*  he  drank  the  bitter  cup 
to  the  dregs,  when  his  own  drawing-room 
became  a  school  for  negro  children.  But  ad- 
versity,  it  seems,  has  had  a  healthful  and 
humanising  effect  on  this  redoubtable  cham- 
pion of  slavery,  in  proof  of  which  we  quote  the 
f<dlowing  from  the  Amsrican  Missionary  for 
Nov.  <  Can  this  be  so  ? — ^The  wonderment  of 
those  who  exclaimed,  *  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets  P '  must  be  exceeded  by  the  sensa- 
tions experienced  by  those  who  read  the 
following.  Henry  A.  Wise,  ex-governor  of 
Virginia^  in  a  lecture  at  Norfolk,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Southern  churches,  made  this 


*  This  is  a  mistake.  The  house  is  a  poor 
wooden  structure,  and  everything  appertaining 
to  it  and  to  the  curtilage  in  a  most  shiftless 
condition.  An  old  rusty  circular  saw  served 
for  a  gong  to  summon  the  Governor's  slaves. 


extraordinaiy  declaration : — '  He  is,  I  fewr,  an 
infidel,  who  doesn't  see  that  the  fire  and  sword 
of  this  war  were  sent  finom  heaven.  God 
knew  that  we  could  be  torn  away  firon  oar 
black  idol  of  slavery  only  by  fire  and  blood, 
and  the  drawn  sword  of  the  destroying  angel 
of  war.  He  sent  them,  and  wer  ought  to 
praise  the  Most  High  that  he  did  not  send 
worse  plagues,  like  those  of  Egypt,  against 
whatever  weakness  or  wickedness  we  ohmg 
to  like  Pharoah.' » 
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THE  LATE  HON.  G.  W.  GORDON. 
Amidst  the  excitement  of  the  crisis  in  Jamaica  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  j  clear 
and  trustworthy  account  of  Mr.  Gordon.    The  violent  treatment  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  Mr  Eyre  and  the  military  authorities  rendered  it  the  interest 
of  the  anti-negro  party  to  represent  their  victim  in  the  worst  possible  colours. 

W  e  find  even  now  that  old  West  Indian  planters  speak  of  him  with  great 
bitterness.  They  all  "  knew  Gordon  well."  Some  of  them  make  a  mihtake 
of  a  q^uarter  of  a  century  in  speaking  of  his  age,  and  introduce  into  their  story 
variouK  discrepancies  ;  but  this  does  not  abate  the  emphasis  of  their  statements. 
They  make  up  for  the  want  of  certainty  by  the  positiveness  of  their  manper. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  in  Jamaica  there  are  several  Gordons,"  and  the  late 
member  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  is  charged  freely  with  all  their  delinquencies* 

We  are  happy  to  find  a  witness,  who  is  entitled,  from  his  christian  chrracter 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Gordon,  to  entire  credit,  and  ic 
becomes  our  duty  to  put  on  record  his  valuable  testimony.  We  have  endea? 
voured  to  act  and  to  write  with  equanimity  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  and  we 
may  fairly  invite  the  attention  of  all  to  the  simple  facts  that  now  come  to  light. 
The  Rev.  D.  Fletcher,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Jamaica,  has  supplied  to  us 
interesting  particulars  respepting  Mr.  Gordon.  He  intends  to  publish  a  memoir  fof 
the  presp,  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  waits  only  for  a  few  half-qrown  subscribefA. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  Scotchnian,  a  native  of  iDveroesfta  b^A 
resided  in  the  colony  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  upt  oapXj  halfi,  bMt 
fresh  and  vigorous,  the  last  time  J  saw  hios,  a^d  eoul4  coo^einf  fyo0|y  » 
Celtic  vern|M;n)ar.  On  ope  pcca^ipu  be  asked  au4  yeoeiyed,  in  Ga^U^i  pay 
opinion  of  Mr9.  Qordpo,  whilQ  she  s^t  beftid^  m  the  hreakf»#trt9bl#  is 
"  blessed  ignorance  "  of  the  subject  of  guy  pgUoftuy?  Mr  Gprdpw'f  f»tbef»  bf  i|lg 
a  pian  of  sober  aqd  industrious  babit«|  bec(^m^  4  jd^pt^r  pf  g^T^lit  ftCqe^W  flfid 
high  position  in  the  Inland.  He  hi^d  the  hmow  Pf  be^ig,  for  Pf^j  J«#fft  tli# 
Mayor  of  Kingston,  and  was  lopg  tsspc)«ted  witji  (be  ^egi^latwr^i  of  t}|«  wuMpj. 
Hr.  Gordon's  mother  w«b  of  A^can  deP(^  QW  of  hie  fi^th^'ii  •lares,  fndt  #f 
course,  liftbip  tp  »bj  iO^ium  whipb  hpr  uisij  proprietpr  mt\^t  M  ti^pwA  %i 
ipflipt  op  b«r.  AUbPugb  b«t »  4rgr«4«d  boodwmip,  »b«  h44  iMtfiMl  k%V^^^ 
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▼hich  secured  for  her  the  affection  and  esteem  of  her  unfortacate  child ;  for  that 
child,  afber  he  had  become  a  man,  was  wont  to  retire  to  the  rough  and  lonelj 
grave,  an«i  mournfully  weep  over  the  dust  of  his  dear  mother.  >  r.  Gordon*8 
father  was,  in  some  respects,  an  exception  and  a  pattern  to  the  plantocracy  of 
Jamaica,  although,  in  his  jounger  days,  like  all  his  compeers,  he  was  shameiiillj 
regardless  of  the  requirement  in  the  Seventh  Commandment.'' 

The  state  of  morals  in  Jamaica  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gordon's  early  childhood 
1^  frightfully  corrupt 

As  late  as  the  year  1882,  when  Mr.  Gordon  was  a  stripling,  impressible  as 
melted  wax,  Mr.  Bailie,  a  large  West  Indian  proprietor,  on  being  exammed 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  asked  if  he  could  name  any 
overseer,  driver,  or  any  other  person  in  authority,  who  did  not  keep  a  mistress. 
His  reply  was,  <  I  cannot'  Long  (who  is  regarded  as  the  favourite  historian 
of  the  planters)  says : — *  The  name  of  a  family  man  was  formerly  held  in  the 
greatest  derision,  whilst  for  the  white  man  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
a  woman  of  colour,  although  she  might  have  lived  with  him  for  years,  and 
borne  him  several  children,  would  be  for  ever  to  forfeit  his  rank  in  white  society, 
and  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  in  imperishable  infamy.  Many  who  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  estates  had  much  fewer  good  qualities  than  the  slaves 
over  whom  they  were  set  in  authority,  the  better  sort  of  whom  heartily 
despised  them,  perceiving  little  or  no  difference  from  themselves,  except  in  skin 
and  blacker  depravity.* 

"  Renny,  in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  says : — *  Surely  there  never  was  a  greater 
inconsistency  than  a  profession  of  religion  here.  In  some  of  the  parishes,  which 
are  larger  than  our  shires,  there  is  no  church ;  in  others  there  is  no  priest,  and 
when  there  is,  the  white  inhabitants  never  think  of  attending.  In  a  town  which 
contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  there  is  but  one  church, 
whilst  the  attendance  at  first  sight  is  somewhat  surprising.  When  you  enter 
the  church  on  Sunday  you  see  the  curate,  the  clerk,  the  sexton,  one  or  two 
Duagistrates,  and  about  a  dozen  gentlemen,  and  nearly  double  that  number  of 
ladies.  Nothing  troubles  the  white  inhabitants  less  than  religion.  Christianity, 
indeed,  is  so  contrary  in  its  spirit,  in  its  doctrines,  and  in  its  injunctions  to  their 
conduct,  their  prejudices,  and  their  interests,  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
ereo  the  mutilated  form  of  it  which  the  English  Churc^h  presents  to  them  should 
be  T€ry  obnoxious,  and,  though  not  much  spoken  against,  yet  secretly  despised 
alul  openly  naglec^d.  In  the  towns  many  of  the  stores  are  open  on  the  Sunday, 
and  business  is  transacted  in  them  as  usual,  with  this  difference,  that  the  deriks 
and  negroes  generally  have  that  day  to  themselves,  which  the  former  spend  ia 
aHMnoBWfft,  and  the  latter  in  idleness  and  debauchery.'  ^ 
'  'tfF/0orioti,  b«ing6)ngiiiaUy  only  a  slave,  had  no  means  of  acquiring 
pn>pert7.  A  man  who  does  not  even  own  himself  can  call  nothing  else  taicxlf 
tiU'CfWBit^i  'Se^  Wfts/h^itever,  tHlancipated;  and  ^Kmsessing  a  dear'  intellect  and 
Mtti^oooatiliitibos  bo  made^sleady^  progress.  -Uis  open  oountenance  and  gexiitd* 
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disposition  secured  for  him  the  personal  attachment  and  generous  oonildence  of 
many  friends.  His  own  father  began  at  length  to  patro  ize  him,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  recognize  him  bj  occasional  visits  and  commissions. 

A  benevolent  lad  j  lent  him  a  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  paid  due  bterest 
for  a  number  of  jears,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  reimbursed  the  loan  with 
ihe  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude. 

As  a  merchant,  Mr.  Gortlon  was  most  laborious.  Notwithstanding  the 
intense  heat  of  Kingston,  he  remained  in  his  office  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  of  incessant  application,  he  accumulated  a  large  amount 
of  money,  though,  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  **  he  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  and 
onsecular  men  I  ever  knew."    The  earth  did  not  swallow  him  up. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  commercial  career,  he  proposed  to  himself 
several  noble  objects,  which  he  steadily  kept  in  view.  His  sense  of  their 
importance  stimulated  him  to  extraordinary  promptitude  and  energy.  Enjoying 
the  rights  and  blessings  of  freedom  himself,  his  paternal  affection  rendered  him 
keenly  alive  to  the  condition  of  his  sisters,  who  were  left  in  a  state  of  slavery 
with  all  its  degradation,  and  exposed  to  its  horrors  and  pollutions.  He  nevet 
rested  until  he  had  obtained  their  emancipation. 

f *  That,"  says  our  missionary  friend,  "  was  a  superlatively  bright  day  for 
Mr.  Gordon's  sisters  when  they  lovingly  embraced  him,  and  would  hardly  let 
him  go :  their  hearts  bursting,  and  tears  of  gratitude  streaming  hot  from  their 
eyes,  as  they  almost  adored  their  brave  and  generous  brother,  who,  unsolicited, 
had  become  their  redeemer  from  the  deepest  shame  of  womanhood." 

The  kindness  of  Mr.  Gordon  did  not  terminate  with  the  mere  act  of  emanci- 
pation. The  minds  of  his  sisters  had  been  neglected,  and  they  had  contracted 
the  habits  incident  to  a  servile  condition.  With  affactionate  patience,  tenderness, 
and  skill,  he  taught  his  sisters  the  rudiments  of  useful  knowledge.  He  was 
encouraged  by  their  earnest  attention  and  consequent  improvement,  and  resolved, 
since  they  had  given  such  evidence  of  capacity,  to  provide  for  them  a  better 
education  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  schools  of  Jamaica. 

When  he  intimated  his  kind  intention  to  his  sisters,  they  almost  fainted  in 
their  feeling  of  grateful  obligation,  and  Mr.  Gordon  was  compelled  to  retire,  and 
to  weep  out  his  own  overpowering  emotions. 

Having  prayed  earnestly  for  the  divine  guidance,  he  Bei^t..)u9  sisters  to 
Paris  to.  receive.  At  his  own  expense,  the  most  complete  education- thi^t  could  be 
obl^ined.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  add  that,  in  their  subsequent  lumpnmUe  and 
exemplary  course,  they  have  more  than  justified  their  brothe^  ixj.  the  plans,  ha 
adopted  for  their  instruction.  '         .  .  .  ^        ;  .  ;^ 

Mr.  Gordon's  father  experienced  great  vicissitudes.  Frp9)|  lifNng  T«qr  xichf 
and  laden  with  civic  honour,  he  became,  through  a  series;  of  (q^us^g.  revrreej^ 
4me  of  the  poorest  men  in  Jamaica.   ~  _        -  >  -  • 

Mr.  Gordon  now  proved  himself  a  dutiful  soq.  Inetead  of  rj^umxtiog  HbA 
injury  and  contempt  he  had  received  from  his  father,  in  eurlj  lif<Q,  >o  mitnifeifti. 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  comiMission  tor  him*   He  l'g^||tDy^^C^9i4I|f'  ^ 
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iather's  embarrassed  and  mortgaged  estates,  allowing  him  to  occnpy  them  in 
the  fall  enjoyment  of  his  former  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  generously  settled 
on  him  a  handsome  annuity. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  secular  pursnits  was  stron^^ly  actuated  by  philanthropie 
as  well  as  fraternal  and  filial  principles  and  fet*lings,  which,  in  some  of  their 
practical  operations,  gave  an  Utopian  appearance  to  some  of  his  commercial 
transactions.  Some  did  not  scruple  to  charge  him  with  insatiable  avarice  as 
they  found  him  buying  one  immense  estate  after  another,  until  he  had  vast 
plantations  in  almost  every  parish  of  the  colony.  Others  pronounced  him  a 
foolish  speculator  in  dismantled  and  thrown-up  estates,  which  could  yield  him 
no  adequate  compensation  for  his  money.  In  a  merely  pecuniary  aspect,  he 
could  not  be  justified ;  although  he  never  became  insolvent,  but  was  able  to  meet 
all  demands  during  every  crisis  in  his  commercial  life,  even  when  others  of 
apparently  greater  sagacity  and  of  larger  sources  had  failed,  yet  he  most  at 
certain  p3riods  have  experienced  unpleasant  embarrassments.*' 

Mr.  Gordon  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and  his  ardent 
mind  projected  comprehensive  schemes  for  their  amelioration  and  advancement. 
We  reserve  our  aeeount  of  these  for  another  article.  The  antecedents  **  of 
Mr.  Gordon  will  prepare  us  to  examine  with  care  that  part  of  his  course  which 
terminated  in  his  cruel  and  undeserved  death.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  ibsued  a  full 
prospectus  of  his  intended  memoir,  which  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  his 
addmsy — Moy,  Ireland. 

IS  THB  BBITISH  AND  FOREIGN  FRBED-MBN'S  AID  SOCIETY 

POLITICAL? 

To  the  constant  readers  of  the  Frxkd-Man  it  may  seem  perfectly  needless  to 
offer  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  simple  object  of  our  Society.  Our  work  is 
that  of  true  and  practical  Christian  philanthropy  in  relation  to  a  race  in  which 
H  is  deeply  needed.  As  a  Society  we  send  out  no  agents  of  our  own  selection, 
but  wherever  we  find  willing  and  devoted  workers  in  any  part  of  the  field,  to 
the  extent  of  our  opportunity  we  are  anxious  to  render  them  help  of  every  kind. 
Wa  find  imtwithstanding  the  explicitness  of  our  statements  from  the  first  that 
some  he4tate  to  oo-operate  with  us  mider  the  impression  that  we  have  some 
idtarior  political  object  If  they  will  do  us  the  justice  to  look  over  the  pagsa  of 
tile  Fbukj^-Maw,  wa  think  thej  will  flnd.it  difllcalt  to  dism^  any  traces  of  tiie 
9«rtiettlar  Uaa  to  niUh  they  refer.  As  ajrole  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who 
iqra  iatetsely  absorbed  in  political  questions  have  not  the  leisure  nor  the  calm- 
aecs  of  mind  either  to  look  dispassionately  into  the  suffering  condition  of  a 
lieglected  race  or  to  devise  means  for  their  restoration.  After  the  excitement 
Of  debate  is  over  in  reference  to  the  wrongs  of  the  Freed-men  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  their  ^condition  has  not  only  been  left  unchanged,  but  the  conflicting 
^artSss,  wearied  by  their  own  discussionS|  have  rather  felt  in  consequence  great 
miispOBitio&  to  look  further  into  the  subjeot.  There  was  a  moment  we  believe 
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when  Dr.  McLeod  at  Balmoral  had  a  promising  opportunity  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  Court  in  favour  of  the  Freed-men,  but  the  matter  was  checked 
by  some  cool  observation  from  Sir  Charles  Phipps  that  our  Society  was  of  a 
political  caste.  So  far  as  the  representatives  of  the  Society  are  concerned  an 
objection  of  this  kind  might  be  left  without  comment,  but  in  the  interest  of 
millions  whose  welfare  and  progress  we  seek,  we  deeply  regret  that  it  should 
have  become  a  barrier  to  the  help  and  influence  that  might  be  so  beneficiaL 
We  trust  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  our  noble  friends  in  high  places  to  make  those 
representations  that  will  secure  a  recognition  of  an  object  worthy  of  the  most 
influential  sanction  that  can  be  given.  To  illustrate  our  meaning  as  to  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  Society,  we  have  to  say  that  our  politics  in  reference  to  the 
Freedmen,  are  those  of  Clarkson,  Macaulay,  Stephens,  Wilberforce  and  Buxton; 
they  are  identical  with  those  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  of  Mrs.  Moseley,  who  is  well 
worthy  to  be  named,  for  gentleness,  wisdom,  zeal  and  devotedness,  with  any  who 
in  former  days  have  been  workers  in  the  same  cause. 


MB.  PEABODY'S  GIFT. 

A  MILLION  OP  DOLLARS  ?0R  KPUCATION  IN 
THK  nouruKKN  Sr&TRS. 
On  the  Sfventh  of  Pebruary  Mr.  Peabody 
addressed  a  letter  to  fifteen  American  gentle- 
men of  eminence  representing  i^U  parties,  in 
which  he  says :  **  With  my  advancing  years 
my  attachment  to  my  native  land  has  bnt 
become  more  devoted.  My  hope  and  foith  in 
its  saocessfal  and  glorioas  fotnre  have  grown 
brighter  and  stronger.  Bat  to  make  her 
prosperity  more  than  saperfioial,  her  moral 
and  mental  development  shoald  keep  pace 
with  her  material  growth:  and  in  those 
portions  of  oar  ooantry  which  have  saffered 
fr>m  the  disastroop  conseqaences  of  civil 
war,  the  urgent  and  physical  needs  of  an 
almost  impoverished  people  mast  for  some 
years  preclade  them  from  making  by  anaided 
effort  such  advances  in  education,  and  sach 
progress  in  the  diffasion  of  knowledge  among 
,alL  J3la9e9,  jtlvat  9 very  lover  of  his  country 
.  mastT  earne^ly  desire.  I  feel  most  deeply, 
therefore,  tiokt  it  is  the^dafy  and  privilege  of 
the  more  favour^  and  wealthy  portions  of 
our  nation  to  assist  those  who  are  far  less 
fortanata,  and  with  the  wish  to  discharge,  so 
Ikr  I  may  ba  able,  my  own  responsibility  in 
this  matter,  as  well  as  to  gratify  my  desire  to 
aid  those  to  whom  I  am  boand  by  so  many 
ties  of  attachment  and  regard,  I  give  to  you 
l^eatleinfta,j»ost  of  whom  have  boon  mj  pv« 


sonal  and  special  firiends,  the  som  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  to  be  by  yon  and  year 
successors  held  in  trust,  and  the  inoome 
thereof  used  and  applied  in  your  discretion 
for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  education 
among  the  young  of  the.i^ore  dsstitute  portiozui 
of  the  South  Western  States  of  our  Ui^on, 
my  purpose  being  that  the  benefits  intended 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  entire  popula' 
tion  vnthoui  other  diatinetion  than  their  neede 
and  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  to  them. 
Besides  the  income  thus  devised,  I  give  you 
permission  to  use  from  the  principal  sum 
within  the  next  two  years  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  per  oent" 

We  may  well  keep  on  in  urging  tJie  claims 
of  the  "  needy."  None  can  tell  how  soon  the 
springs  of  benevolence  may  be  touched  by  the 
dirine  hand,  when  the  wants  of  thv  peridung 
are  clearly  exhibited.  The  turn  of  the-  col- 
oured people  in  Canada,  in  Jamaica  and  in 
A  frica  will  yet  oome.  We  feel'  deeply  Eumili • 
ateid  by  the  fact  that  the  dusolatodnin  Jamaica 
afler  i&ll  tho  struggles  of  the  gree^  polttioal 
pi»rties  remains  untouched.  -  Mr.Teall.in^ipo- 
ing  out  to  preach  in  one  diMriot  tpn  &9A 
only  a  tree  for  shelter;  bat  the  hour  will 
oome  when  some  noble-minded  friends  who 
love  their  country  apd  their  race,  will  Eay, 
this  case  shall  be  provided  ibr;  I  will  takein^ 
part  aod  do  it  new. 
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*HE  JAMAICA  PROSECUTIONS. 
.  Froo^iDgB  bftTe  been  institated  for  the 
proeeontion  of  Oeneral  Nelson  and  Lientenant 
Brand  at  the  Bow  Street  Coort.  Application 
was  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Henry  to  grant  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  these  persons 
on  the  charge  of  wilful  mnrder  in  patting  to 
death  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephens 
oondncted  tJie  case  with  remarkable  discretion 
and  ability.  It  is  dae  to  all  parties  concerned 
that  we  should  put  on  record  a  dispassionate 
report  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Stephens  at  the  ontset  introduced  the 
legal  proposition,  affirmed  by  every  authority 
of  the  law  of  England— and  contained  in 
"Bnssell  on  Crimes," — that  if  any  person 
wilfully  and  illegally  puts  another  person  to 
death  that  act  is  prima  facie  murder,  unless 
it  can  be  reduced  either  to  manslaughter  or 
excusable  homicide,  the  proof  of  which  lies 
upon  the  party  who  must  show  some  oaase 
for  it.  *<  If  it  was  an  illegal  act,"  said  Mr. 
Stephens,  **  clearly  it  was  delibemte,  clearly 
it  was  intentional,  and  in  that  sense  wilful 
and  malicious;  for  malice  means  nothing 
else  than  unlawful,  illegal,  a  state  of  mind 
which  the  law  condemns  and  forbids.  There- 
fore it  was  done  wilfully,  and  also  illegally  ; 
it  was  mnrder.  So  that  that  proposition 
which  I  shall  have  to  lay  before  you  is  really 
this — that  there  are  several  grave  reasons  for 
considering,  prima  facie,  until  a  sufficient 
answer  can  be  given,  that  the  act  was  alto- 
gether illegal  and  unjustifiable." 

J  hen  who  were  the  parties  concerned? 
G^end  Nelson  must  unquestionably  have 
commanded  in  the  most  express  terms  that 
this  man  should  be  hanged,  because  there  it 
is  in  his  own  letters.  He  say.^,  **  He  is  to  be 
hanged  on  Monday  morning."  In  the  same 
way  Lieutenant  Brand  as  the  organ  of  this 
body  calling  itself  a  Court  Martial,  also 
orders  that  he  shall  be  hanged,  because  he 
says,  '*  the  prisoner  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
lay  the  neck." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  act  was  done  in 
good  faith,  and  that  they  believed  they  had 
legal  authority  for  what  they  did :  but  that 
ih  no  excuse  at  alU  If  a  man  witliout  legal 
authority,  supponng  himself  to  be  a  judge  in 
■^question  of  life  and  death,  and  td^'h'a^# 


authority  to  put  persons  to  death,  that  is  just 
one  of  those  mistakes  which  the  law  does  not 
permit  any  man  to  make :  therefore  he  does  it 
at  his  peril. 

They  were  acting  at  their  peril  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  they  acted  in  that  way  in  ignorance 
or  in  good  faith  it  would  be  no  excuse.  It 
may  be  said  especially  with  regard  to  lien* 
tenant  Brand,  that  he  acted  under  the 
command  of  his  tuperiur,  General  Kelson. 
But  an  illegal  order  does  not  justify  the  person 
who  carries  it  out.  If  the  King  command  an 
unlawful  act  to  be  done,  the  offence  k  not 
theretore  the  leas  an  offence 

The  whole  matter  was  utterly  illegal  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  was  not  a  Coort 
Martial  in  any  degree.  There  are  three 
Court  Martials  which  this  might  have  been. 
It  might  have  been  a  Court  Martial  held 
under  the  Military  Act  of  Jamaica;  that  is 
one.  It  might  have  been  a  Court  Martial  held 
under  the  Mutiny  Act  of  Jamiiica;  that  is 
two.  It  might  have  been  lastly,  a  Court 
Martial  under  the  Naval  Discipline  Act ;  that 
is  three.  It  was  not  any  one  of  these.  At  all 
events  it  was  not  a  Court  Martial.  It  was 
merely  three  officers  meeting  together  to  ad- 
minister what  they  call  martial  law. 

The  common  law  of  England,  and  that 
alone,  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  nndtr* 
stand  the  words  <*  Martial  law,"  in  the  Ja- 
maica Acta — so  that  the  Jamaica  Acts  do  not 
in  fact  extend  the  power  of  the  governor 
beyond  the  power  which  he  possesses  by  the 
common  law. 

Mr.  Stephens  gave  a  history  of  legislation 
on  thB  subject  in  Jamaica  from  83rd  Charles 
II : — **  The  gist  of  the  thing  is,"  he  continaed, 
<*  that  the  introducticm  of  martial  law  in  Ja- 
maica, in  its  origin,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
power  to  call  out  the  adult  male  population 
of  the  island  and  make  them  soldiers  for  the 
time  being,  and  when  they  were  soldiers  for 
the  Ume  being  they  were  liable  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  soldiers  and  to  be  called  upon  as 
such.  That  is  all  you  can  gather  from  the 
acts  themselves ;  but  you  gather  this  also~ 
that  the  martial  law  in  question  was  not  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  England. 

**  Whatever  the  law  of  England  includes,  it 
dtes  not  tnoluda  tm  power  of- trying^a  vrnm 
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for  an  offence  and  fmtting  him  to  death  with- 
out the  ordinary  form  of  law»  except  in  caaes 
of  absolate  n^oessicf,  of  which  necessity  a 
jury  to  be  the  judges  afterwards. 

'*  The  question  is  this :  Is  the  law  of  England 
supreme,  or  is  there,  known  to  the  law  of 
England,  some  other  power  which  in  its  own 
discretion  can  set  aside  the  law  and  be 
supreme  over  it  ? 

•*  When  Mr.  Gordon  was  put  to. death,  was 
he  put  to  death  by  authority  of  any  prero-^tive 
right  in  the  Crown  to  snspend  or  oTeroome 
the  law,  and  to  protect  afterwards  from  all 
iijary  those  who  act  upon  it,  or  was  he  put  to 
death  by  men  who  may  hare  acted  perfectly 
legally  ?  That,  and  nothing  less  than  that, 
is  the  question  involved  in  this  prosecution, 
B,n^.  one  more  worthy  of  the  very  highest 
jndical  authority  itself  could  not  ba  found 
in  any  country,  or  c<>nld  possibly  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  any  person. 
I  do  not  come  here  to  say  let  these  men  be  put 
to  death.  I  do  not  come  here  to  press  for 
conviction.  We  do  not  come  here  in  a  spirit 
of  vindictiveness ;  but  we  come  hear  to  say, 
*  Yon  have  put  ta  death  one  of  the  Queen's 
snbjecti  with  the  strong  hand:  now  show 
the  proper  authority  ti  at  that  which 
you  did  was  necessary  to  be  done.'  That, 
Sir,  is  the  objdct  for  which  we  come  here: 
and  I  am  sure  if  it  could  be  shown  to  an 
English  jury  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
this  man  and  put  him  to  death — ^if  it  could  be 
shown  that  nothing  else  wjuld  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that 
nothing  short  of  that  would  have  pieserved 
peace  and  restored  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Queen,  I  know  very  little  of  English  juries  if 
they  would  not  be  right  glad  to  receive  such 
evidence  that  it  was  necessary  on  the  part  of 
those  in  lawful  authority  to  adopt  such  steps 
for  the  preservation  of  the  empire.  But,  Sir, 
I  fear  the  facts  tend  all  the  other  way.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  that  is  nothing  to  the  queation 
before  ua  now.  The  que^ttion  for  you  ia 
whether  by  granting  thia  warrant  yon  vrill  put 
the  matter  in  the  course  of  iuveatigation  and 
call  upon  them  for  a  juatification  of  the  act 
they  have  done.  The  facta  of  the  case  were 
proved  by  several  witnesses.  The  magistrate 
granted  the  wamots.  Oenond  Nelaoa  «nd 


Lieutenant  Brand  have  ainoe  been  plaead  in 

the  dock  for  the  further  examination  of  the 
case.  They  were  offered  a  seat  in  another 
part  of  the  court  but  declined  to  change  their 
position.  Lieutenant  Brand  and  General 
Nelaon  are  committed  for  trial. 


Thb  CHAtLVSTON  MxRouRT  acknowledgea 
that  the  practice  of  allowing  negroea  to  teatifjr 
in  court  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

Oppression  in  Maryland. — A  coloured 
minister  in  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  Mary- 
land, some  time  since,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Judg^  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  com- 
plaining of  the  persecution  his  people  suffered 
in  the  apprenticeship  of  their  children,  the 
burning  of  the  schoolhouses,  and  the  beating 
of  the  teachers  of  the  the  coloured  schools. 
We  conceal  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
writer,  since,  if  they  were  disclosed  he  would 
inevitably  fall  a  prey  to  rebel  vengeance  :— 

My  dear  Judge,  — We  poor  coloured 
people  are  being  shot  down  while  we  are  on 
our  way  to  church,  and  our  children  are  taken 
away  from  ns  (by  the  apprenticeship  law)  and 
there  is  no  help.  Come  down,  if  yon  oan» 
and  see  what  can  be  done  before  we  are  all 
lost.  And  if  you  can't  come,  write  to  Judge 
Goldsborough,  or  some  good  man  that  will 
have  a  feeling  for  ns,  to  get  our  children." 

South  Caroiina. — While  two  or  three 
third-rate  politicians  have  come  Arom  the 
Palmetto  State  to  see  what  terms  they  can 
make,  the  Legislature  is  anything  bat  loyal. 
Last  week,  a  committee  reported  a  bill, 
placing  five  thousand  dollars  at  the  disposition 
of  the  (Governor  to  enable  him  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  those  acts  of  Congress  by 
which  the  sea-islands  were  confiscated,  and 
sold  to  the  Freed-men  in  small  farms.  Many 
of  these  colotu^  men  fought  for  the  Union, 
and  afterward  purchased  snug  homesteads 
under  what  they  supposed  was  a  guaranty 
of  title  by  the  United  States.  But  their 
occupation  of  the  estatea  once  owned  by 
rebels  is  not  acceptable  to  the  chivalry, 
and  the  State  is  endeavoturing  to  diapoaseaa 
them.  If  theae  aable  ocoupanta  of  the 
aea-'alanda  only  had  votea,  they  would  be 
entreated  to  remain,  and  to  vote  the  J>emQ« 
eralaotk>ket. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R.  IiOWBR,  Esq.  will  see  that  the  mistakes 
in  the  daily  journals  are  corrected.  The 
stall  is  for  Tonhridge,  and  not  Tonhridge 
WelU.  We  hope  the  ladi?B  at  the  Wells  will 
follow  the  good  example  of  the  town. 


C|e  Jreei-Pait. 

MARCH,  1867. 

It  was  well  said  at  the  meeting  in 
Exeter  Hall  that  Mrs.  Moseley  is  an 
example  for  the  women  of  England  and 
of  the  world  in  the  work  of  christian 
philanthropy.    Nothing  could  be  more 
timely  than  the  light  of  this  example. 
We  hare  sometimes  feared  that  the 
spirit  of  humane  and  generous  regard 
for  the  condition  of  the  suffering  and 
down-trodden,  which  has  made  Great 
Britain  the  admiration  of  the  thought- 
ful in  all  lands,  was  on  the  decline,  and 
that  the  love  of  gain  and  the  lust  of 
power  would  eat  out  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  our  countrymen.    The  weari- 
liom6  objections  and  excuses  made  by 
many  when  called  to  raise  the  condition 
of  the  millions  of  the  Freed-men  made 
us  fear  the  consequences  sure  to  follow 
«elfiHhnes8  and  pride.    But  we  begin  to 
feel  the  reviving  of  hope.    We  see  in 
Mrs.  Moseley  how  every  feeling  of  aver- 
sion and  contempt  for  a  neglected  and 
injured  race  may  be  overcome  and 
exchanged  for  confidence  and  an  interest 
than  itself  adds  strength  and  refinement 
to  ehri8tia!A  character. 

Nothing  is  required  in  order  to  attain 
tliis  but  the  patient  and  persevering 
discharge  of  duty.  Mrs.  Moseley  says, 
"  the  negro  character  is  as  cii,pable  of 


gratitude,  affection,  and  fidelity,  88  it 
is  of  intelligence,  when  treated  with 
consideration,  justice,  and  straightfor- 
wardness. The  European  is  loved 
quite  to  veneration  when  he  extends  to 
the  poor  uncivilized  African  what  sorely 
is  as  much  the  command,  not  to  be 
abrogated  or  lost  sight  of  in  his  inter- 
course with  him,  more  than  witii  his 
enlightened  fellow  white  man,  in  this 
our  favoured  land  of  civilisation  and 
privileges,  viz.,  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  be  kind  and  honest  in  all 
his  dealings  with  him. 

Never  to  my  latest  hour  can  I  for- 
get the  affectionate  respect  exhibited 
by  them  towards  the  name  and  memory 
of  my  beloved  husband,  who  was  indeed 
a  true  and  real  freind  to  the  benighted 
negroes  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  Whenever  they  speak  of  him  in 
conversation,  or  at  a  <  palaver '  (a  kind 
of  meeting,)  when  the  chiefs  and  others 
assemble  to  discuss  different  questions 
and  matters  of  business,  they  always 
rise  from  their  seats  and  sit  down  again, 
which  is  the  highest  mark  ofrei4pectaQ 
African  can  show  to  a  European/' 

Twenty-five  chiefs  came  to  bid  Mrs. 
Moseley  farewell  on  embarking  for 
England.  "  I  asked  them,**  she  says, 
**  to  accept  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  as  a  parting  gift.  It  was  touching 
to  behold  their  humility  and  gentleness 
of  manner  in  receiving  them ;  and  as 
each  chief  took  his  book  from  my  hand 
he  pressed  his  lips  upon  it,  uttering  a 
word  of  thankfulness  in  his  own  simple, 
eloquent  way." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Conway  at  the 
meeting  was  very  striking,  and  not  less 
so  that  of  the  Hon.  W.  Young,  Chief 
Jostks  of  i^ova  Scotia, 
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Bat  the  most  condosiTe  and  interest-  ^fnch  has  been  said  there  for  Jamaica ; 

ing  proof  of  negro  capability  was  that  what  shall  be  d<m€.  Where  is  Bristol  f 
presented  in  the  person  of  the  Kev.  W.  i  But  we  stop  in  this  challenge.  There 

Jones,  the  representative  of  one  hun-  are  a  hundred  towns  in  England  that 

dred  thousand  F*reed-men  in  Canada,  ought  to  respond,  and  we  believe  that 

We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  those  who  are  already  earnestly  at 

Great  Britain  is  1  dtl  under  incalculable  work,  will  not  retit  until  they  have 

obligations  at  this  time  to  these  sober,  brought  them  to  the  course  of  action 
industriousandloyalpeople  who  occupy  '  which  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of 

the  frontier,  bounded  by  the  Niagara  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity,  than 

Ktver.    It  might  have  cost  us  millions  all  that  can  be  said  in  Parliament,  at 

of  moinej  and  myriads  of  lives  if  in  the  the  bar,  or  through  the  press,  if  these 

Fenian  raids  their  conduct  had  been  claimants  on  our  attention  and  practi- 
different. 

The  case  of  Jamaica  was  impres- 
sively put  by  Mr.  Jones.  We  say  to 
America  the  claims  of  the  Alabama 
shall  be  couHidered  for  she  is  a  strong 


cal  sympathy  were  still  left  as  they  now 
are — coldly  in  the  distance. 


SPECIAL  MKETI^a. 
An  interesting  and  important  special  3feei- 


fu,fwn.    Shall  we  say  to  the  pillaged  »8       »«eld  in  the  l^er  ^U.  Exeter  H.11. 

,   ,     ,  ,    .     ▼       /      ^     j  on  the  Ibth  Febmary,  in  order  to  present  to 

and  desolate  people  in  Jamaica,  your  friends  of  the  Freed-men.  a  general  view 
claims  shall  not  be  considered,  fur  you 


are  wemk  -and  defvneeUts. 

The  ladies  present  at  the  Meeting  in 
Exeter  Hall  followed  Mrs  Moseley  with 


of  the  operations  of  oar  Society,  and  more 

especially  to  afford  enooaragemcnt  to  Mrs. 

Moseley  in  her  8*lf-denying  and  l4ing<.oon- 

tinaed  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  Female 

^  .  ^x.  -  ^  ^x.  -A*    .edication  at  Cape  Coait  CasUe.    In  the 

affectionatesympathymtothe  committee  I 

room,  and  said,  "  (?/v«  us  time.  Toi*  dent,  Lord  Alfred  Spencer  Chnrohill— the 
shedl  not  he  unsuppin't^  in  this  noble  Rev.  Dr.  Schwarta,  kindly  consented  to 
task.  We  will  work  for  the  Bnzaar,  and  f*«ade.  The  Churman  after  imploring  the 
A  wiU  he  a  suetessr  Tonbridge  has  set  ^'^"^  hXmmng  on  the  proceedings  of  the 

a  fine  example.    Where  is  Liverpool  ?  f^r^f'.-I^  '^V'^/f  ^  ^"^^f 
,       -        ,  .  ,  ^        interest  m  the  work  of  the  Society  and  in  the 

In  one  year  170  slave  ships  sailed  from  ^^^rkable  nndeftaking  of  Mrs.  Moseley. 
the  port  of  Liverpool  on  their  cruel  and  Unhappily  she  oould  not  speak  hernelf  for  the 
unrighteous  erranc^.  Are  tkere  no  object  she  had  at  hear,  and  yet  she  bad  in 
christian  women  there  of  kindted  spirit  interesting  way  made  known  her 

with   Mrs.  Moseley,   or   Mrs.  Ellen  Pl»~  m  the  little  books  she  had  written,  and 
ft.    X  i_       -11      -1    1    .1     e  tBe  Frbkd-Man.   He  feltsatisfled  that  no 

Craft  (who  will  sail  shortly  for  the  christian  lady  oonld  become  acqusinted  with 
African  Coast  under  the  King  of  Daho-  ■      course,  and  leave  her  without  the  oo- 

operation  required ;  they  dare  not  do  this. 

Dr.  Tomkins,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chair, 
man  said,  the  mora  direct  businesi  of  the 
meeting  was  to  interest  the  ladies  of  London 
in  behalf  of  the  forthcoming  Basaar,  and  to 
give  Mrs.  Moseley,  that  benevolont  batiefao- 
trasiortlie  Afrioaa  laoi^  aU  the 


mey).  Where  is  Manchester?  There 
are  surely  amongst  the  gen(nx>as  friends 
who  sustained  Robert  Moffat,  those  who 
can  rise  above  the  commercial  and  the 
political,  to  do  good  apart  from  the 
ootton  ^oestioa.  Where  is  Birmingham  ? 
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meut  in  their  power.  During  her  brief 
■ojoum  in  the  Gold  Coast,  she  had  fdfe  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  promotion  of  female 
education,  and  the  death  of  her  deeply  la- 
mented  husband,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  has  only  chas  ened  her  seal  and 
given  to  it  the  greater  intensity.  She  now 
felt  it  to  be  her  sacred  dnty  to  ratam  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  establish  schools  for  their 
special  benefit,  to  teach  them  not  only  the 
ordinary  branch  of  f-dacadon,  hot  their  do- 
mestic duties,  and  to  fit  them  in  every  way  for 
civilized  life.  The  work  for  the  Bazaar  was 
making  cheering  prog^ress,  though  the  articles 
were  not,  with  some  exceptions,  yet  sent  in. 
The  ladies  at  Tonbndge  had  succeeded  far 
beyoud  their  ori^nal  expectations ;  they  would 
have  a  <*Tunbridge  stall"  and  those  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee  from  Tonbndge  had  been 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  sale  at  the  Bazaar. 
He  had  the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  Lady  Churchill  and  other  ladies 
had  consented  to  beoomn  patronesses,  and  one 
of  the  Royal  Princesses  had  made  a  very 
elegant  screen.  * 

He  (Dr.  Tomkins)  had  just  received  an 
interesting  letter  from  General  Armstrong,  in 
which  he  spiike  enoonmgingly  respecting  the 
Freed-men  of  America  and  had  forwnrJed  a 
copy  of  Mr.  A1vord*s  School  Report  for  July 
1866,  which  shews  a  total  of  976  schools,  1405 
teachers,  and  90,778  pupils.  Phis  does  not 
include  many  schools  not  reported,  especially 
night  schools,  and  none  of  the  large  number 
of  private  schools  as  well  as  Sabliath  schools 
now  in  operation. 

We  have  given  some  assistance  to  Africa, 
-through  Mr.  CrafV,  who  has  some  native 
youths  under  his  instruction,  one  of  whom  is 
giving  good  indications  of  deep  piety,  and  may 
afterwards  become  very  useful  in  leading 
others  to  Christ  as  a  missionary  A  beginning 
for  help  in  Jamaica  had  been  made,  thougn 
very  inadequate.  Twice  had  he  (Dr.  Tomkins) 
been  indebted  to  the  British  (Government  for 
the  ready  assistance  they  had  given  the 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society 
in  behalf  of  the  coloured  people.  Everywhere 
he  could  see  raoouiagement  and  extensioD, 
and  therefore  be  felt  deeply  thai  we  ought  to 
thank  God  a&d  take  ooorage  in  ooaneotioii 


with  the  good  work  in  wh»di  we  w«rs 
engaged. 

Dr.  Schwartz  ezpreesed  the  hope  that  the 
ladies  of  London  would  follow  thn  example  of 
the  ladies  of  Tonbridge  and  have  a  stall  for 
each  London  district. 

The  Rev.  Jaiti^  Da  vies,  (Secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance)  moved  the  first  reaola* 
tion  :  "That  in  view  of  the  peculiarly  Ihvoar- 
able  opportunity  afforded  in  Providence,  for  the 
instruction  an  i  improvement  of  the  millions 
of  Freed-men ;  it  becomes  the  plain  doty  of 
the  friends  of  humanity,  and  especially  of  all 
who  desire  the  advancement  of  Chriatiaii 
civilization  to  seise  the  oooadon,  and  to 
put  forth  strenuous  and  systematic  efforts  to 
remove  the  evils  that  have  arisen  from  past 
neglect,  and  to  ameliorate  in  every  way  the 
condition  of  the  black  and  coloured  popalatkm 
in  America,  anl  in  the  British  ColiNues.** 
Mr.  Davis  said,  I  wish  to  ezprnas  myevmesft 
sympathy  with  the  objucts  of  this  Society,  and 
in  particular  with  the  philanthropic  missioo 
of  Mrs.  Mosaley.  We  owa  a  large  debt  to  the 
coloured  people  which  ncithtng  on  our  pari 
can  adequately  pay.  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who 
was  cimipeiled  to  bear  the  Cross  aloaff  the 
road  to  Calvary  was  an  African  by  birth,  and 
a  disciple  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  man  of  ooloor. 
In  that  bearing  oi  the  Cross  on  the  part  of 
Simon,  T  see  prefigured  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  laying  of  the  Cross  on  tiie 
sonA  and  danghteraof  that  down-trodden  raoe 
which  he  reprcbented.  The  object  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-men*s  Aid  Society 
was  one  of  the  noblest  that  could  be  con- 
templated. 

R^v.  M.  D.  Fbixch,  M.A.,  in  seconding  tlie 
resolution  said,  I  met  Mr.  Moaeley  twen^ 
years  ago  and  became  intimately  aoqoainted 
with  him ;  he  was  a  benevolent,  philanthn^ 
and  warm-hearted  man,  full  of  compassion 
and  tenderness  towards  the  coloured  race.  It 
was  a  cause  of  deep  regret  that  he  was  soon 
cut  off,  and  prevented  ftom  carrying  oat  bis 
judicious  and  far-reaohing  plans.  The  Wk«^ 
will  not  die.  All  who  knew  the  spirit  and  ths 
willing  self-sacrifii  e  of  his  Hzcellent  widow 
must  feel  honoured  in  taking  part  in  the 
undei  taking. 

The  Rev.  O.  P.  VtnoBifTiB  aapfMifting  the 
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rerolntion  said,  I  simply  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  personal  worth  of  Mr.  Moeeley.  I  knew 
him  from  my  boyhood,  thirty  years  ago,  and 
a  more  excellent,  grenerons,  and  warm-hearted 
man  never  lived.  The  good  he  did  to  AfVioa 
will  never  be  known  until  the  last  day.  He 
went  to  Afri(*a  with  the  Word  of  God  iti  his 
hand  and  prayer  in  his  heart,  and  though 
taken  away  to  his  rest,  it  was  most  interesting 
to  see  how  bent  Mrs.  Moseley  was  in  carrying 
on  the  work.  She  had  the  confidence  of  the 
chiefs,  and  the  native  popolation,  and  the 
opening  for  the  missions  was  of  the  most 
favourable  kind. 

The  Hev.  Dr.  Waddinoton  read  the  follow- 
ing  letter : 

"Monday,  18th  February,  1867. 

"  My  Lord. — Unable  to  attend  personally 
to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Moseley's 
pn  jcoted  female  school  at  Cape  Coast,  I  yet 
feel  too  derply  on  the  subject  to  allow  the 
meeting  to  pass  over  without  some  expression 
of  my  opinion  respecting  it. 

Among  the  civilizing  agents  at  work  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  necessity  of 
such  an  ne  has  long  since  made  itself  felt. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  real 
christian  civil  zation  without  earnest  female 
influence  being  enoraged  in  the  work ;  and  to 
secure  this  in  Africa  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
essential  not  only  to  cultivate  the  female  na- 
tive mind  in  early  life,  and  store  it  with 
gospel  truths,  but  also  to  teach  the  young  girls 
and  women  those  domestic  industries  without 
whiph  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  christian  home.  In 
heathen  Africa,  woman  has  been  systemati- 
cally degraded;  christian  civilization  and 
female  degradation  cannot  co-exist;  and 
christian  England  ought  therefore  to  set 
vigorously  to  work  to  raise  the  status  of 
woman  by  christian  and  iudnstria]  education 
in  those  districts  which  like  Cape  Coast  are 
under  British  rule  or  protection,  and  where 
zealous  missionaries  are  labouring  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  kingdom. 

"  Bishop  Crowther  in  his  late  chai^  to  the 
negro  native  clergy  says  that  the  women  are 
stronger  in  heathen  prejudices  than  the  men. 
God  seems  to  have  specially  fitted  and  calldd 
Mrs.  MoBcley  for  the  work  of  rescuing  some 


I  of  those  poor  creatures  from  that  cruel  mental 
j  bondage  which  makes  them  wUHng  instru- 
ments in  their  own  degradation.    When  the 
labourer  is  prepared  and  the  field  seems  to  be, 
as  it  does  at  Cape  Coast,  ready  to  reward  the 
christian  labour  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
it,  christian  Englishwomen,  who  are  mighty 
for  good  when  they  choose  to  exert  their 
ower,  ought  not  to  rest  until  they  have  raised 
rs.  Moseley's  school  fund  to  the  amount 
required  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  have  to  announce 
in  my  tmper  that  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall 
has  pledged  itself  to  do  this. 

•*  I  remain,  my  Lord,  yours  sincerely, 

M  p.  FlTZQBRALO. 

"  Editor  of  the  African  Times. 
"Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill,  &c." 

Dr.  Waddington  said  that  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chair  he  sliould  be  glad  to  add  hia 
testimony  of  inspect  and  admiration  of  their 
friend  who  would  be  the  pioneer  of  christian 
civilization  on  the  African  coaat.  He  feared 
that  the  expectation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, of  immediate  results,  might  not  be 
realized.  The  fact  was  the  service  of  the  kind 
to  which  Mrs.  Moseley  had  devoted  herself 
was  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  those  who 
in  our  time  professed  to  seek  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  humanity.  Persons  who  merely 
sought  the  credit  of  philanthropy  whilst 
shrinking  from  its  toils  and  sacrificea  could 
not  be  made  even  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  task,  ft  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  bo  the  aid  derived  from  popular 
enthusiasm  or  the  zeal  of  party.  The  work 
was  for  too  pure  and  too  elevated  to  command 
the  support  of  the  heated  spirits  who  imagined 
that  changes  were  to  be  accomplished  at  a 
single  stroke.  Mrs.  Moseley  well  understood 
the  nature  of  her  mission  and  the  atrength  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  fulfilled.  Like  the 
women  who  went  early  in  the  morning  toward 
the  aepulchre,  (when  the  brethren  were  not  to 
be  seen,  and  they  had  at  the  dose  of  their 
journey  to  encounter  the  Boman  guard)  aha 
aet  out  in  the  dark  and  with  acaroely  a  ray  of 
encouragement  in  the  first  instance.  What  a 
touching  and  instructive  example  waa  pre- 
sented in  this  solitary  worker  landing  on  the 
African  shore,  at  a  time  when  we  are  told  on 
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erery  hand  that  there  is  »ool1apee  of  Mission- 
ary seal.  What  a  rebuke  to  many,  and  yet 
what  an  enoonragement.  All  who  knew  the 
coarse  of  their  friend  could  entertain  no  doaht 
of  the  issue ;  there  had  been  given  to  her  the 
meekness  of  wisdom — untiring  diligfence — the 
patience  of  hope  and  wonderful  simplicity  of 
purpose — that  might  well  assure  them  that  a 
blessing  was  intended  to  the  "souls  of  the 
needy,"  and  to  them  that  had  **  no  helper." . 
They  saw  in  this  case  the  invincibility  of 
genUenpss,  and  the  might  given  to  weakness. 
It  might  be  that  there  would  be  delay,  dis« 
appointment  and  temporary  discouragement, 
but  there  would  come  the  break  of  day.  Some 
might  be  present  at  that  meeting  in  whose 
hearts  there  would  be  called  forth  the  silent 
pledge  of  sympathy  and  succonr. 

The  Rbv.  W.  H.  Jonbs  moved  the  third 
resolution:  *<That  considering  the  extreme 
diflSculty  of  securing  suitable  agency  for 
religions  instruciion  in  the  long- neglected 
mAsses  of  the  negro  population,  this  meeting 
learns  with  peculiar  interest  that  devoted 
christian  workers  have  been  raised  up  in 
Canada ;  more  recently  also  in  Jamaica ;  and 
in  particular  for  the  improvement  t>f  the  native 
population  at  Cape  Coast  Castle :  whilst  this 
meeting  is  thankful  for  this  manifestation  of 
christian  seal  and  benevolence,  it  is  d**eply 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  obligation  to  render 
prompt  and  efficient  help,  that  the  handb  of 
those  who  have  entered  into  this  self-denying 
service  may  be  strengthened,  and  that  at  this 
critical,  yet  hopeful  juncture,  funds  may  be 
raised  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  thu  designs 
they  have  so  much  at  h^^rt." 

Mr.  Jones  said  it  gave  him  the  most  heart- 
felt aatisfoction  to  see  around  him  on  the 
platform,  and  beloru  him  in  the  meeting,  the 
true  friends  of  his  race,  who  were  prepared 
to  work  earnestly  for  its  elevation  notwith- 
•tanding  the  inveterate  prejudice  and  the 
bitter  hostility  of  a  large  poKion  of  the 
eommouity.  He  could  not  boast  of  any 
^freat  professional  progress  in  learning,  or  in 
general  culture,  but  he  might  fin'rly  claim  to 
repreaent  his  people,  for  he  was  of  unmized 
▲Orioan  blood.  With  respect  to  Chris^an 
m^eaey  ha  was  hopeful  that  this  would  ere 
kmf  be  largely  supplied  fVom  the  100,000 


people  of  his  own  colour  in  Canada.  He  felt 
particularly  grateful  for  the  example  of 
Mrs.  Moseley,  and  fervently  prayed  for  her 
success.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  Jamaioa, 
he  wanted  to  see  the  houses  that  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  rebuilt,  and  the  unoflT^ndiag 
women  who  had  been  mercilessly  flogged, 
compensated.  In  his  opinion  the  Brituih 
government  c  immanoed  its  course  in  the  West 
Indies  with  a  grievous  error.  The  millions 
of  emancipated  people  were  sent  out  empty, 
whilst  thiir  masters  received  twenty  millions 
st^rliu);.  In  farmer  timis  m*n  who  ha  I  been 
convicted  of  horse  st9alin«r«  bad  b39n  puni^Ml 
with  imprisonment,  or  hanging,  bat  man 
stealers  received  this  mini  Scent  reward.  He^ 
(Mr.  Jones)  had  yet  to  learn  why  ■laveholders 
above  all  other  sinners  should  be  paid  for 
ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  learning  to  do  welL 
Had  the  twenty  millions  been  appropriated 
for  the  education  of  the  blacks,  the  state  of 
Jamaica  had  been  far  better  than  it  is  now. 
He  had  observed  in  the  public  journals,  that 
American  claims  based  on  the  case  of  the 
Alabama,  at  first  repidiated,  were  now  to 
be  favourably  considered  by  the  British 
government.  Why?  Because  America  is 
a  powerful  nation  and  may  puosible  give 
us  trouble.  But  in  his  opinion  there  never 
was  a  stronger  or  clearer  claim  for  corn* 
pensation  than  that  of  the  people  whose  houses 
had  been  destroyed,  and  especially  of  the 
women  who  had  been  flogged  without  trial, 
and  in  many  cases  at  least  for  no  offence. 
Why  was  not  that  claim  met?  He  trusted 
it  would  not  be  said  in  the  future  that  it  was 
repudiated  because  the  sufferers  were  weak 
and  could  make  no  resistance.  The  resola- 
tion  was  seconded  in  an  eam?st  and  eflfoctive 
speech  by  the  Rbv.  W.  M.  Ma  thkr  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Rtv.  M.  D.  Co!iw*T  moved  the  thifd  reaoAlt 
tion :  That  in  anticipation  of  tha  Bazaar  to 
be  held  in  London,  in  March,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-men's  Aid  Society,  and  in  support  of 
the  self-denying  and  laudable  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Moseley,  this  meeting  would  urge  all  the 
friends  of  the  Freed- men  to  renewed  activt^ 
and  libarality,  in  order  that  andec  the  divine 
blessing  the  snooeti  may  be  obtained,  whioh 
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at  this  time  is  of  each  vital  importanoe."  Mr. 
Conway  observed  that  he  knew  part  of  Africa 
where  Mrs:  Moseley  had  lived  and  lab  nred 
aforetime  and  felt  assured  that  her  renewed 
work  there  would  be  sacoessful.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  mgro,  wherever  he  was  found 
was  a  remarkably  hopefol  subject  and  that 
there  never  eansted  a  more  favourable  opening 
in  the  providence  of  Gk>d,  for  their  being  edu- 
cated and  elevated,  and  never  was  there  a 
more  delicate  nature  than  the  negro  nature, 
or  one  mure  susceptible  of  kindness.  He  (Mr. 
Conway)  had  been  brought  up  in  their  arms 
and  had  known  them  all  his  life  and  they  had 
a  contribution  to  give  for  social  developement 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Only  the  other 
day  an  exquisite  piece  of  statuary  had  been  ex- 
ecuted in  firasil,  by  a  negro  fur  the  French  Ex- 
hibition which  carried  off  the  prise,  a  fact  which 
showtf  that  in  this  too  long  despised  race  there 
are  latent  powers  and  refined  tastes  that  need 
only  pi^>per  conditions  fur  their  culture,  to 
■eoore  for  them  a  patent  of  nobility  among 
the  more  ft^vonred  races. 

The  Hon.  W.  Youno,  Chief  Justice  of  Nova 
Sooda  in  a  brilliant  and  tellingspeech  seconded 
the  resolution.  He  said  that  in  Nova  Scotia 
the  negroes  had  been  admitted  to  their  schools 
and  to  their  franchise,  but  they  were  not 
adapted  for  their  oold  climate  and  their  pro- 
gress was  not  in  consequence  partioulariy 
marked.  But  on  carefully  enquiring  as  to 
their  condition  in  some  paits  of  the  West 
Indies  where  a  fiftir  chitnce  was  given,  they 
were  found  to  be  equal  in  cummerdal  life 
and  in  professional  pursuits  to  the  white 
people,  'ihey  possessed  undoubtedly  the 
•ame  moral  susocpcibili  ies  and  intellectual 
&oai(iea.  He  was  specially  interested  in  the 
Bobla  h— and  Christian  spirit  that  ani< 
ftated  Um  negro  settlements  in  Canada,  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Jotiea  s  they  were  worthy  of 
help  and  enooaragement.  The  course  of 
Mr^.  Moseley  was  must  interesting.  Here 
was  a  lady  of  education,  of  aristocratic  rela 
tiuns,  with  ample  means,  tur.iiog  from  the 
best  English  society,  to  the  work  of  the 
trueat  philanthropy.  '  They  were  accustomed 
in  the  Britj^  profiMieato  turn  with  pride  and 
>atiafaicti'cw  to  m^lber  eonntry,  bnt  it  was 
not  80  maoh  the  poweri  the  wealth,  or  the  lite- 


rature of  Great  Britain  that  made  her  so  emi- 
nent amongst  the  nations,  as  the  spirit  of 
bt^nevolence,  that  led  her  to  seek  out  and  to 
succour  the  needy  of  every  clime.  The  ex« 
ample  now  set  before  them,  proved  that  this 
noble  spirit  still  animated  the  people  of  B  g* 
land,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  when  the 
aims  of  Mrs.  Moseley  and  of  this  Society  were 
generally  known  and  fully  understood  that 
help  would  be  given. 

The  resolution  was  cordially  adopted.  T. 
A.  BuRH,  Esq.,  moved  b  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  the  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Tomkios  and  passed  unanimously.  After  a 
few  interesting  remarks  from  Or.  Scuwastz, 
Mr  French  gave  the  benediction  and  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  many  ladies  retired  with 
Mrs.  Moseley  into  the  committee  room  to 
converse  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  Bazaar. 
The  feeling  of  all  seemed  to  be,  that  interest 
was  growing  and  would  still  increase.  A 
desire  was  expressed  for  a  little  more  time 
The  Ladies'  Committee  will  be  guided  by  the 
report  of  th'^ir  friends.  It  is  believed  that 
the  report  of  the  meeting  will  excite  many  to 
personal  effort  and  correspondence.  Mure 
will  depend  on  the  individual  exertion  than 
on  any  other  influence.  The  cause  is  advanc- 
ing, let  every  hand  be  put  forth  to  impel  it 
onward,  the  work  will  then  bring  a  rich  and 
full  reward. 


NoBTH  Carolina. — Persons  just  arrived 
from  North  Carolina  report  a  new  crusade 
agai  nst  the  negroes.  E  very  conceivable  charge 
is  brought  against  them  ;  and  whipping  and 
selling  into  slavery  of  the  Freed-men  is  re- 
ported as  quite  general.  One  planter  near 
Wilmingpton  boasts  that  he  has  lately  purchased 
hands  enough  to  re-stock  his  plantation.  By 
State  law,  a  man  eonvicted  of  crime,  and 
punished  at  the  whipping-post,  is  for  ever 
disfhktichised.  Many  hope  by  sucL  an  enter- 
prising movemexit  to  thwart  the  action  of 
Congress  looking  to  negro  suffrage.  Letters 
reoeived  here  report  the  turnpike  roads  of 
Western  North  Carolina  thronged  with  en^ 
grantiB,  white  and  black,  fleeing  firom  the 
vindictive  onielty  and  ii^Jintioe  opprcasihg 
them,  to  find  new  homes  elaewhsre.»IFasV 
ingto%  Coft.  N.  F.  IWduns. 
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COPY  OF  MEMORIAL  TO  BARL 
CARNARVON, 

Presented  January  SSrd,  1867. 

To  the  Bight  HonowcbbU  the  Earl  Cwma/rvon, 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Coloniee. 

My  lord,— The  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  have  had 
Tarions  oommnnioations  from  the  Cape  Coast 
(Africa)  brought  nnder  their  anxious  consi- 
deration relative  to  the  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  course  pursued  by  the  British 
authorities  in  that  region.  They  receive  this 
intelligence  with  unfeigned  concern,  because 
of  the  serious  obstruction  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  conBdenoe  in  the  equity  of  the  British 
rule,  and  the  irritation  and  alarm  caused  by 
the  harsh  proceedings  of  the  *<  Administrator." 
The  Committee  do  not  at  present  enter  into 
the  details  which  have  occupied  their  atten- 
tion — for  they  are  satisfied  that  your  lordship 
must  be  in  possession  of  the  flnots  from  more 
direct  sources  of  information.  There  is  one 
case,  however,  in  which  the  Committee  feel 
constrained  to  refer  to  your  loidship,  as 
awakening  peculiar  solicitude  in  the  minds  of 
those,  who,  for  a  long  time,  sought,  in  the 
most  disinterested  and  self-denying  manner, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives — 
that  of  the  African  king  recently  taken 
prisoner  by  Colonel  Conran.  The  Committee 
cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  apprehension 
that,  without  some  timely  check  from  your 
lordship,  some  violent  course  will  be  taken 
on  the  spot  against  the  helpless  king  that 
will  admit  of  no  subsequent  opportunity  of 
redress. 

A  correspondent,  in  whose  integrity  and 
▼eracity  the  Committee  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, writes  from  the  "Cape  Coast, 
December  the  8th,  1866,"  to  the  following 
effect 

*<  It  is  high  time  that  Colonel  Conran  should 
be  removed  from  here  and  a  better  adminis- 
irator  appointed,  whacan  respect  the  native 
authorities,  whereby  the  British  same  can  be 
loved  andresiao^  here;  Colonel  Conran's 
hmah  niie  of  administrating  the  govemmant 


is  really  sickening.  The  whole  Proteotonte 
is  losing  faith  in  the  English  Oovenim«nit 
through  their  representative,  and  now  believe 
that  the  racommendations  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  for  the  Odd  Coast  mesa 
nothing  of  the  kind,  or  else  their  authorities 
here  could  not  act  so  much  against  reason  and 
good  sense.  It  seems  that  the  very  beasts  in 
England  are  much  more  cared  for  than  the 
people  of  this  country  by  the  British  autho- 
rities hero,  for  there  is  a  cattle-law  to  proteot 
and  see  that  they  are  cared  for.  Golooel 
Conran  is  making  preparation  to  attack  tha 
king  for  giving  him  notice  that  he  will  oooa- 
plain  to  Karl  Carnarvon,  per  this  mail, 
respecting  his  conduct  in  disturbing  the  town 
of  Cape  Coast  so  mach,  making  men,  women, 
and  children  so  unhappy." 

The  Commit  ee  learn  snbsequently  to  the 
date  of  the  letter  just  quoted,  that  the  Afrioaa 
king  has  been  taken  prisoner,  put  in  irone, 
and  carried  to  Sierra  Leone.  The  Committee 
regret  to  say  to  your  lordship,  that  they  oaa 
have  no  kind  of  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Council  as  recently  constituted,  and  therefore 
feel  that  the  life  of  the  Afrioaa  king  may  be 
in  jeopardy. 

The  Committee  submit  this  statement  to 
your  lordship,  in  entire  confidence  that  with 
tho  knowledge  of  the  facts,  your  lordship  will 
send  by  the  present  mail  instructions  that  will 
fairly  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The 
policy  of  the  Parliament,  as  expressed  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Jamaica  queation,  is  that  of 
fostering  in  all  the  colonies  equitable  self- 
government.  We  are  satisfied  frt>m  the  senti> 
ments  expressed  by  your  lordship  in  conneotioo 
with  this  view,  that  Her  Mig'esty's  Qovemmeol 
will  not  fhil  to  protect  the  life  of  a  native 
ruler  against  the  arbitrary  violanoa  of  any 
representative  of  British  aathorilj. 

With  sentiments  of  respeot,  we  haro  ^en* 
tared  therrfore  to  submit  this  oommnnioation 
to  your  lordship. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society, 
ALFRED  8.  CHURCaiLL,  Prendnt. 

FBBD.  TOMK7N8,  )LA.,  D.O.^i. 
JOHN  WADDIKGTON.  fiserstaHtf. 
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80UTHBRN  MINTSTEHS  "WAKING  UP." 

Providence  is  od  the  side  of  the  Freed-men. 
We  find  in  the  English  press  great  unwilling- 
ness to  advocate  their  cause,  and  ev«»n  to  re- 
ceive information.  The  Southern  Presbyterian 
Assembly  recently  attempted  by  a  resolu  ion 
te>  close  the  door  against  eveiy  black  or 
odonred  roinisier  and  to  send  delegates  to 
England  to  obtain  sanction  and  support  in 
their  decided  comve  of  action.  But  events  are 
too  strong  for  them.  The  Freed-men  will  not 
remain  serft  under  these  reverend  masters. 
Some  of  the  ministers  begin  to  see  that  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  was  anachronism, 
and  that  they  might  as  well  have  proposed  to 
restore  the  auction  block.  The  light  is  coming 
in  through  the  chinks  and  it  cannot  be  shot  out. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  P  Atkinson,  D.D.,  is  writing 
%  series  of  letters  in  the  Central  Hreshytericm 
of  Richmond,  in  which  he  says  he  did  not  vote 
for  the  excluding  resolutions,  not  being  pre- 
sent when  th -y  were  adopted,  and  that  the 
final  pi^r  *<  was  presented  on  the  nig^t  pre- 
vious  to  the  acyoumment  of  the  Assembly, 
when  members  were  worn  out  by  a  protracted 
and  most  busy  session."  This,  he  thinkr* 
accounts  for  the  apparent  unanimity  on  its 
adoption.   He  says: 

"A  letter  recently  received  firom  North 
Carolina  informs  me  that  some  1,500  coloured 
communicants  in  that  State  and  South  Caro- 
lina— nearly  all  of  whom,  it  is  presumed,  had 
belonged  to  our  own  communion — have  placed 
themselves  under  the  care  of  the  ministers  of 
the  newly  organized  Presbytery  of  Catawba. 
That  Presbytery,  as  your  readers  probably ! 
know,  is  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Assembly,  and  has  coloured  men  among  its ' 
ministers.   The  same  letter  also  states  that  of 
the  remaining  coloured  people  once  connected 
with  on  church,  a  number  have  left  us  to  join  | 
denominations  which  they  have  lately  learned 
10  prefer  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

**Now  surely  while  this  continues  the 
temper  of  the  blacks,  it  is  nearly  useless  for 
us  to  offer  tham  the  means  of  grace.  They 
will  not  receive  them  at  our  hands.  Let  minis- 
ten  b&sent  tham  by  the  score.  Let  Sabbath 
schools  be-  established  for  them  in  every 
neighbourhood.  Let  every  Christian  master 
invite  them  to  family  worship..  AU  will  avail 


nothing  if  they  persistently  refbse  to  attend 
cbe  church,  and  the  Sabbath  schools,  and  to 
buw  at  the  family  altar.  All  would  be  about 
as  effective  in  securing  their  spiritual  nourish* 
mens  and  growth  in  grace,  as  food,  placed  in 
reach  o^  a  man  infi  zibly  resolved  to  starve 
himself  to  death,  would  be  to  support  and 
strengthen  his  fainting  body.  You  may 
enhance  the  guilt  of  the  moral  suioide,  as 
with  the  suicide  of  the  body,  by  your  benevo- 
lent efforts,  but  real  good  yon  bestow  npon 
neither.  Now  you  wish  to  save,  not  to 
destroy :  you  must  inquire,  then,  if  there  be 
no  means  of  removing  this  aversion  to  receive 
ing  the  offer  of  the  gospel  at  our  hands,  which 
now  causes  them  to  turn  from  our  worship. 
For  one,  I  am  persuaded  it  may  be  removed 
in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  by  simply 
admitting  communicants  of  this  race  to  all 
the  privileges  of  church  members.  Among 
these  is  eligibility  to  the  divinely  appointed 
offices  of  the  house  of  God^the  offices  of 
deacon,  elder,  and  minister  of  the  Word.  No 
particle  of  warrant  indeed  can  be  found  in  the 

tandards  of  the  church  for  the  inhibition  to 
men  of  any  race  of  any  of  these  offices ;  but  it 

is  undeniable  that  prejudice  is  extensively 
Pelt  to  the  admission  of  coloured  persons  to  the 
discharge  of  their  sacred  functions.  It  would 
lie  idle  to  deny  that  such  a  prejudice  was  mani- 
fested on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly 
lately  held  in  Memphis.  Now  it  is  believed 
that  this  feeling  is  rapidly  passing  away ;  but 
while  it  continues  to  exist — at  least  while  it 
continues  to  exclude  all  coloured  men  from 
every  grade  of  ecclesiastical  office,  and  thus 
to  debar  every  coloured  congregation  from  the 
privilege  of  securing  a  paslor,  or  elder,  or 
deacon  of  their  own  blood,  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  extend  our 
church  among  the  Freed-men,  or  even  to  re* 
tain  in  our  connection  those  now  belonging  to 
her  communion.  To  think  otherwise  would 
be  to  ignore  the  first  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. We  may,  indeed,  stigmatize  aa  pride^ 
or  ambition,  or  vanity,  the  feeling  which  im* 
pels  these  people  to  seek  a  church  where  men 
of  their  own  race  n  ay  have  a  part  in  their 
guvernment  and  instruction*  Whatever  thp 
character  of  the  feeling,  it  is  one  in  which  we 
and  with  na  all  mankind  wtioipate.  Con* 
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oeive  of  a  ohoroh  to  atsert  the  principle  that 
birth  in  Virginia,  or  of  Virginia  parentage, 
mnst  prore  a  bar  to  enter  into  ite  ministrj : 
how  long  would  it  contain  a  single  Virginian 
in  ite  commonion  P  Nor  in  this  feeling  is  there 
neoeasarilj  the  manifestation  of  an  unchristian 
spirit  It  is  not  nnohristian  for  any  of  Christ* S' 
freedmen  to  insist  npon  the  enjojmeDt  of  all 
the  franchises  which  properly  belong  to  them 
as  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
Nor  can  it  be  doibted  that  this  feeling, 
whether  good  or  eril,  has  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  mind  of  the  African  race  in  the  Southern 
Statea.  Jftfn  of  tk<U  race  mu9t  b4  admitUd 
into  Mqual  rights  in  a  ehwreh,  or  they  wiU  not 
join  that  ehurek.  Oar  hr^ilirm  in  the  South 
pf  othor  dsnominoHons  aro  rapidly  waking 
up  to  the  eonvietion  of  thi$  truths  and 
aro  announcing  the  purpose  of  receiving  co- 
lout  ed  men  into  the  ministry.  Declarations  to 
this  effect  have  very  recently  been  made  by 
Dr.  Quintard,  Bishop  of  the  EpiiMopal  Church 
in  Tennessee,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Texas,  and  by  one  or  more  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  Southern 
States. 

**Bnt  the  main  consideration  which  leads 
me  to  wish  this  pririlege  extended  to  the 
coloured  members  of  our  church,  is  not  my 
belief  that  she  wilt  thereby  secure  to  herself 
the  love  and  confidence  of  them  and  of  their 
brethren.  Happy  indeed  would  be  that  resali 
both  to  the  coloured  race  and  to  the  Presby. 
terian  Church;  but  there  is  a  higher  ground 
upon  which  this  policy  should  be  urged.  It  is 
the  ground  that  eligibility  to  the  Christian 
ministry  is  the  right  of  the  coloured  believer 
as  of  the  white.  It  is  not  because  the  coloured 
man  regards  it  as  his  right,  and  therefore  will 
not  belong  to  a  church  where  it  is  not  accorded 
him,  but  because  it  is  his  right,  and  it  is  there- 
fore  unjustifiable  in  us  to  withold  it  from  him. 
The  church  has  no  anthority  to  declare  that 
persons  of  a  certain  race  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  number  of  her  officers.  Can  she 
limit  the  Holy  Oneof  Isradin  the  ohoioo  of 
his  ambassadors  f  Can  she  determhie  thai  he 
is  to  call  no  one  of  a  certain  tribe  or  ihmily 
to  that  high  Officef  or  when  the  Almighty  has 
given  a  call  to  any  soo  of  Adam»  can  she 


refbse  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  to  reoognisa 
that  call  by  his  .ordination  [to  the  ministry  t 
Assuredly  she  cannot,  and  if  rery  wise  men, 
and  very  good  men,  and  very  ^devoted  friends 
of  the  African  race  suppose  that  she  eaa,  I 
mnst  stilt  believe  them  to  be  in  eivor. 

"  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  U  has  bees  ths 
rule  of  the  church  from.the  day  of  her  oigaai* 
sation  by  her  groat  Head,  to  reoeive  into  bar 
ministry  men  of  every  aatica  under  heavaa. 
Except  in  the  case  of  negroes  in  America^  noM 
have  been  exolnded  beeansa  of  Uaeago  ar 
complexion.  At  the  present  day,  Bnropeaa 
and  Amsrican  missionaries  ia  China,  Hiudca. 
tan,  and  Africa  its -U;  would  not  hdsitate  to 
admit  natives  of  suitable  qualifioation  to  anj 
grade  of  the  ministry.  Nor  should  wj  saj 
to  the  colour .*d  man  of  the  Sooth,  hownver 
pious,  or  prudent  or  learned  yon  amy  be,  how. 
ever  apt  to  teach  or  qualilied  to  mlM,  yom 
cannot  beeome  a  minister  or  elder  or  deacon 
of  our  church,— oould  we  jostiiy  an  eaclLsion 
so  singular,  so  opposed  to  the  pr.-oedeau  ot 
Scripture  and  of  Ohnroh  History.** 


Profbssor  Ttndill  is  going  morally  blind 
on  the  Jamaica  question.  His  vision  is  ao 
m.ich  affected  that  he  sees  the  scale  of 
iSnglish  justice  not  even;  but  inclined  from 
he  wt3ak  to  the  strong.  He  comes  to  the 
•onolusion  thst  there  is  a  wida  diff  renoe 
before  the  law  between  a  negro  fellow  suhjoot 
vkd  one  of  his  own  colour.  The  advantage 
believes  is  all  in  his  own  favour.  We  pity 
his  hallocioation.  He  should  be  quiet  for  a 
time  and  not  attend  public  meetings. 

Tux  BASAAt-^Hany  of  our  fr^eads  enqnira 
vhen  the  Basaar  will  be  held,  and  at  whak 
jlaoe.  The  Hon.  Seoratoiiesof  thaCoaMnittee, 
lire.  Moseley  and  Mrs.  Tonkins,  invite  com. 
unnioationa  to  guide  thesi.  VuU  aotioe  will 
be  given. 

BrOBIVSD    WTTN   BBS?  TBAVR8— A  bOZ  of 

beantifol  ertides,  for  the  Baaaar,  from  tha 
BOsssB  Sadler,  Wiaoheater— per  ICib.  Wad- 
dittgtoB* 

ESRATUK  Iff  LAST  m  itBBR  09  TUB  FrBCI)* 

)C4!f.— The  donation  of  Madame  Ledru^oIIln 
is£8.  IQi.  waa  put  in  error  for  00b. 
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FREEDOM  IN  BLEEDING  KANSAS. 
In  1859  we  spent  a  few  pleasant  hours  in  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Knight^  an  English 
minister  settled  at  Hadley  Fallsi  Connecticut.  An  interesting  child  was  in 
the  pastor's  study  sadly  crippled.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  affliction 
Mr.  Knight  gave  us  a  most  thrilling  account  of  his  pilgrimage  with  a  band  of 
two  hundred  of  his  people,  who  left  their  friends  in  New  England  and  went 
1,500  miles  to  help  to  form  an  anti-slayery  population  in  Kansas.  Mr. 
Knight  lost  his  wife  and  part  of  his  family  in  the  self-denying  struggle.  They 
sunk  from  privation  and  fever  in  the  swamps — far  from  their  beautiful  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  surrounded  by  the  ruffians  of  Missouri,  who  did  not  suffer  them 
to  rest  by  day  or  by  night.  There  was  no  prospect  in  1859  that  the  slave  power 
would  be  broken,  but  our  friend  and  fellow-countrymen  even  then  had  the  sus- 
taining assurance  that  the  sufferings  borne  in  meek  submission  by  his  wife  and 
friends  for  freedom  would  prove  not  to  have  been  in  vain.  Now  all  is  changed. 
Missouri  itself  is  a  free  state,  and  greatly  advanced  in  consequence  of  the  tran- 
sition. We  read  therefore  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's 
book  on  America,  with  special  interest,  in  remembrance  of  the  story  we  heard 
in  the  pastor's  library,  but  apart  from  personal  associations  we  think  all  our 
readers  will  welcome  the  narration,  as  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  great  American 
conflict  that  should  have  a  place  in  the  <<Fbbed-man." 

"  Well  Sam,"  say  I  to  a  blithe  young  negro  of  thirty-five  years,  a  boy  with  qtiiok  eye  and 
delicate  razor-hand,  as  he  powders  my  face  and  dabs  the  rose-water  on  my  hair^  in  the 
shaving-room  of  Planter^s  Honse,  Leavenworth,  «*  where  were  you  raised  ?" 

«<  Me  riz  in  Missouri,  sar." 

"  You  were  bom  a  slave  then  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sar,  me  slave  in  Weston :  very  bad  boss,  always  drunk  and  kioldng  poor  nigger  bpy." 
'*And  how  did  you  get  your  freedom,  Sam — did  yon  go  and  fight?'* 
"No  sar ;  me  no  fight ;  tink  fighting  big  sin ;  me  swim." 

"  Swim !   Oh,  yes ;  yon  mean  you  swam  across  the  Missouri  into  Kansas,  (rom  a  Slave 
State  into  a  Free  State  P" 
"  Dat  true  sar.   One  bery  dark  night  me  slip  away  from  Weston ;  mnd  through  the  wood 
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along  river-bank,  down  strcam ;  get  into  de  water  by  dem  trees,  and  pnsh  ober  to  de  mud 
bank  (pointing  to  the  great  ridge  o^  slime  which  festers  in  front  of  Leavenworth  when  the 
water  runs  low);  there  wait  till  morning,  looking  at  the  stars  ob  heaven  and  de  lights  in 
dese  honses  all  about ;  and  when  daylight  come,  creep  out  of  de  rushes  and  wade  ober  to  the 
levee." 

"Then  you  were  free  ?"   Sam  answers  with  a  smile. 

"  Had  you  any  help  in  your  escape  from  men  on  this  side  of  the  river  ?" — ^the  slaves  had 
always  good  friends  in  Kansas. 

"No  sar  ;  me  get  no  help  to  'scape ;  for  me  neber  tell  no  one ;  'cause  me  neber  know  afore 
the  moment  when  me  slip  away.  The  Lord  put  it  in  my  head.  Me  Methodist  sar  ;  most 
nigger  boy  in  Missouri  Methodist;  me  just  come  home  from  chapel,  tinking  of  the  wonder- 
ftil  ways  of  de  Lord,  when  some  one  say,  close  in  my  ear,  *  rise  up,  Sam ;  run  away  and  be  a 
man.'  It  was  de  voice  of  de  Lord  j  I  know  it  well.  At  first  I  not  see  what  to  do ;  me  tink 
it  quite  wrong  to  run  away  and  steal  myself  from  boss — ^twelve  hundred  dollars.  Den  me 
tink  it  must  be  right  to  obey  de  voice  ob  de  Lord,  for  me  belong  more  to  de  Lord  than  to  boss, 
and  den  I  slip  away  into  de  woods." 

"  Of  course  you  were  followed  ?" 

•*  Yea,  sar,"  says  Sam,  putting  the  last  of  his  fine  flourishes  upon  my  face ;  "  boss  como 
over  into  Leavenworth,  where  he  find  me  in  de  street.  *  Come  here  you  d — d  nigger,'  he 
say,  pulling  out  his  revolver,  and  catching  me  by  the  neck.  He  got  a  boat  all  ready ;  den 
some  people  come  up.  *  You  let  dat  nigger  alone,*  say  one :  *  Put  a  knife  into  de  d— d 
nigger,'  say  another.    Den  come  a  big  row  j  dey  fight  for  me  all  day,  and  my  side  win." 

The  date  of  this  little  history  was  six  short  years  ago.  Missouri,  the  fertile  State  beyond 
the  river,  the  forests  of  which  I  have  before  me  as  I  write,  was  then  a  slave  State,  with  a  sparse 
but  fiery  population  of  slave-breeders  and  slave-dealers.  Nine  years  before  that  time — that 
is  to  say,  so  late  as  1861,  when  the  world  was  gathering  for  its  jubilee  of  progress  in  Hyde 
Park — all  this  wide  region  lying  westward  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  river  bank  to  the  Booky 
Mountains  was  without  a  name.  A  host  of  wild  Indian  tribes,  Kansas,  Cheyennes,  Arappa* 
hoes,  hunted  over  the  great  plains;  following  the  dk,  the  buffalo,  the  antelope,  to  their 
secret  haunts.  Two  great  lines  of  travel  had  been  cut  through  the  prairies ;  one  leading  south- 
ward to  Santa  in  New  Mexico,  the  other  running  westward,  by  the  Platte  Biver,  towards 
Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco ;  but  the  country  was  still  an  Indian  hunting-ground,  in  which 
the  white  man  could  not  lawfully  reside.  Haifa  dozen  forts  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
Government  in  this  Indian  country — ^Fort  Bent,  Fort  Laramie,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Fort 
Calhoun,  Old  Fort — ^bui  rather  with  a  view  to  guarding  the  red  man's  rights  than  to  helping 
the  white  traveller  and  trader  in  their  need.  But  while  the  people  of  all  nations  were 
assembling  in  Hyde  Park,  and  wondering  at  the  magnificent  country  which  had  even  then  to 
be  represented  by  an  empty  space,  a  swarm  of  settlers  crossed  the  Missouri  on  rafts  and  in 
oanoes,  seized  upon  the  bluffs  between  Fort  Calhoun  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  threw  up  camps 
of  log-huts,  staked  out  the  finest  patches  of  land,  especially  those  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and 
pools,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  what  are  now  the  populous  and  flourishing  towns  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Atchison,  and  Leavenworth — cities  of  the  free  territory  of  Nebraska,  of 
the  free  State  of  Kansas. 

Then  commenced  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Missouri  Biver  that  fitful  sanguinary  strife, 
which  earned  for  this  region  the  mourning  epithet  of  bleeding  Kansas.  It  lasted  six  years, 
and  was  a  prelude  to  the  Civil  War. 

Lawrence  and  Leavenworth  were  the  results  of  this  battle,  of  which  Sam's  little  story  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  in  the  great  fend  between  the  free-soilers  and  the  slaveholders  of 
America,  a  truce  had  been  made  in  1820,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Missouri  Comi»x>- 
mise;  by  which  act  it  was  arranged  between  the  parties  that  Slaveiy  should  never  be 
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introduced  into  any  western  region  lying  beyond  36**  20"  of  north  latitude,  excepting  into 
such  portion  of  Missouri  as  happened  to  stand  above  that  line.  For  thirty  years  that  truce 
held  good,  and  even  when  the  war  of  freedom  raged  against  Slavery  on  other  fields,  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  respected  in  the  West.  As  the  final  conflict  neared,  the  two 
parties  in  the  struggle  showed  an  equal  discontent  with  that  act  of  truce.  The  slaveowners 
in  Missouri,  having  an  exceptional  advantage  in  their  State  of  settling  with  their  slaves  above 
the  prohibited  line,  desired  to  cariy  their  domestic  institution  backward  through  the  country 
in  their  rear  to  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  even  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  carry  it 
thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  the  South  went  with  them  in  their  plans,  though  their  action 
was  in  open  conflict  with  the  law.  Secret  societies  sprang  up  in  many  States — ^Blue  Lodges , 
Social  Bands,  ^ons  of  the  South,  and  many  more,  all  pledged  to  aid  these  planters  in  carrying 
Slavery  westward  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  in  the  teeth  of  their  own  compromise,  in  violation 
of  their  own  truce. 

The  slaveholders  of  Missouri  won  one  victory  without  a  shot,  in  quietly — ^by  a  local  act, 
which  attracted  no  attention  either  in  Boston  or  in  New  York — extending  their  own  frontier 
westward,  from  the  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Kansas  City,  up  to  that  of  the  river 
bank ;  adding  six  large  and  now  populous  counties  to  their  State,  and  consequently  to  the 
area  of  the  slave  empire.  This  act  was  absolutely  illegal :  but  no  one  in  the  Eastern  cities 
noted  it  until  the  bills  effecting  the  change  had  become  law,  and  the  district  had  been 
peopled  with  masters  and  their  slaves.  The  game  appeared  to  be  wholly  in  their  hands. 
From  this  new  slave  soil,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  front  of  my  window.  Blue  Lodges 
Social  Bands,  and  Sons  of  the  South  streamed  over  into  these  Delaware  reserves,  into  these 
Kansas  hunting-grounds ;  each  boss,  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  his  negroes,  proceeding  to 
help  himself  to  the  choicest  lots.  From  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  their  courage  was 
applauded,  their  success  predicted.  In  Washington,  the  slave-dealing  Senators,  instead  of 
calling  these  Missourian  planters  to  account,  and  carrying  out  the  law  against  them,  su3- 
tained  them  in  this  outrage  on  th6  Free  StatecT.  By  a  course  of  partizan  agitations,  they 
procured  a  fresh  compromise,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  Slavery  should 
be  referred  back,  generally,  to  the  people  of  any  unorganized  country  claiming  to  come 
within  the  Union  either  as  a  Territory  or  as  a  State.  Such  an  act  was  supposed  by  the 
planters  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky  to  be  an  open  declaration  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
to  be  organized  as  slave  territories.  But  now,  New  England  came  into  the  field.  The 
conversion  of  Nebraska  from  free  soil  into  slave  soil  would  have  carried  the  line  of  SlaveryJ 
in  the  western  country,  as  high  north  as  Boston !  A  Northern  Emigrant  Aid  Society  was 
founded  in  Massachusetts ;  sturdy  farmers,  fervent  professors,  youthful  poets,  yoked  horses 
to  their  wagons,  and  pushed  across  the  continent  toward  the  Missouri,  sworn  to  settle  on  the 
new  Indian  lands,  to  accept  the  compz;pmise  of  Congress,  and,  in  their  quality  of  free  citizens, 
to  vote  a  free  constitution  for  Kansas.  The  Blue  Lodges  were  already  hutted  at  Leavenworth 
and  Atchison ;  and  when  the  first  New  Englander  crossed  the  stream,  being  unable  to  answer 
these  sentinels  that  he  owned  any  niggers,  they  placed  him  in  an  open  boat,  without  food, 
without  oars,  and  sent  him  floating  down  the  river  amid  derisive  shouts  and  threats.  A 
meeting  of  Sons  of  the  South  was  caUed  in  Westport,  on  the  Kansas  border,  but  within  the 
limits  of  Missouri,  at  which,  aflcr  fiery  eloquence,  the  following  resolution  was  carried : 

"  That  this  Association  will,  whenever  called  upon  by  any  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  Terri- 
tory, hold  itself  in  readiness  together  to  assist  and  remove  any  and  all  immigrants  who  go 
there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Emigrant  Aid  Society." 

The  Squatter  Sovereign,  a  news  sheet  published  in  the  town  of  Atchison  (founded  and 
named  by  David  Atchison,  Senator  of  Missouri),  put  forth  in  an  early  number  this  declaration 
of  the  planters. 

"  We  will  continue  to  lynch  and  hang,  tar  and  feather,  and  drown,  any  white-livered 
abolitionist  who  dares  to  poUute  our  soil." 
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In  Jnly,  1864,  thirty  Now  England  free-soilerB  crossed  the  river  in  open  boats ;  they  were 
well  armed,  and  brought  with  them  tents  and  provisions.  Pushing  up  the  Kansas  River  they 
rested  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  bluff  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling  prairie,  covered  with  flowers.  Pitch- 
ing their  tents  and  beginning  to  fell  wood  for  shanties,  they  called  the  place  at  which  they 
camped  the  City  of  Lawrence,  from  the  name  of  their  popular  purse-holder.  In  August  they 
were  joined  by  seventy  more,  men  like  themselves,  well-armed  and  resolute,  prepared  to  found 
that  city  and  to  free  that  soil.  Now  had  arrived  the  time  for  the  Missouri  men  to  shew  their 
spirit ;  a  hundred  Yankees,  separated  from  their  friends  by  six  great  States,  had  come  into 
their  midst,  daring  them  to  carry  out  their  threat  of  either  hanging,  lynching,  or  drowning 
everyone  who  should  cross  into  Kansas  without  a  negro  slave  in  his  train.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  Sons  of  the  South  took  horse,  dashed  over  the  shallow  stream,  and,  having  early  in 
the  morning  formed  a  camp  and  thrown  out  pickets,  sent  word'into  Lawrenoe  that  these  new 
settlers  must  quit  the  territory  promising  never  to  return.  Three  hours  were  g^ven  the  free- 
soilers  in  which  to  pack  their  things  and  get  ready  to  march.  A  Yankee  bugle  summoned 
the  immigrants  to  arms ;  a  civil  but  decisive  answer  was  returned  to  the  Missouri  camp  and 
when  the  Sons  of  the  South  perceived  that  the  Yankees  were  ready  for  the  fray,  and  would 
be  likely  to  fight  it  out  so  long  as  a  man  could  hold  his  peice,  they  began  to  suspect  each 
other,  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  their  carbines,  and  to  steal  away.  Dusk  found  {their  camp 
nmoh  thinned ;  dawn  found  it  broken  up  and  gone. 

From  that  day  Lawrence  has  grown  and  prospered.  More  than  once  it  has  fSedlen  into 
Hissourian  hands,  and  the  marks  of  grape  and  canister  are  seen  upon  some  of  its  buildings ; 
but  its  fr^-soil  people  have  never  been  driven  out,  and  it  is  now  a  charming  little  city,  with 
the  brightness  of  a  New  England  town.   It  is  the  capital  of  a  free  State. 

In  these  streets  of  Leavenworth  many  a  fieroe  battle  has  been  fought ;  the  Sons  of  the  South 
living  close  at  hand,  in  a  score  of  villages  on  yon  wooded  banks.  Blood  has  been  shod  in 
almost  every  lane,  especially  at  the  voting  times,  when  thousands  of  the  Missourians  used  to 
come  across  in  boats,  take  possession  of  the  polling  booths :  and  return  an  overwhelming 
but  fictitious  majority  in  favour  of  a  slave  constitution.  One  good  citizen,  William  Phillips, 
an  advocate,  was  seized  by  Sons  of  the  South  for  having  signed  a  protest,  as  a  lawyer,  against 
the  frauds  which  had  disgraced  the  election;  was  forced  into  a  boat  and  pulled  np  the  rivw 
to  Weston,  on  the  Missouri  side,  where  he  was  first  tarred  and  feathered,  then  ridden  on  a 
raU,  afterward  put  up  to  auction  as  a  slave,  and  finally  knocked  down,  amid  frantic  yells  and 
menaces  to  a  negro  buyer.  On  his  escape  from  Weston,  Phillips  returned  to  Leavenworth; 
resdute  in  his  free-soil  faith,  and  ready  for  the  post  of  danger  in  every  fray. 

In  another  week  from  this  date,  it  will  be  jnst.ten  years  sinoeagang  of  Blue  Lodges  started 
from  the  opposite  bank,  landed  on  this  levee,  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  lay  com- 
pletely  at  their  mercy  for  many  hours,  and  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms— an  utterly 
illegal  search  on  their  part— plundered  and  insulted  the  free-soilersin  every  boose.  Phillips 
refused  io  allow  these  fellows  to  come  inside  his  door,  on  which  the  house  was  attacked  and 
its  owner  killed.  Before  he  fell,  Phillips  had  shot  two  of  his  assailants  dead.  His  house  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  along  with  many  other  dwellings ;  and  every  free-soiler  who  could  be 
found  in  Leavenworth  was  put  on  board  a  steamer  and  sent  down  the  river. 

Yet  the  NewEnglanders  rallied  to  their  flag,  with  growing  numbers  and  glowing  passions, 
becoming  genuine  settlers  on  the  land,  which  the  Missouri  men  were  not  Here,  and  else- 
where, it  has  been  shown  that  Slavery,  as  a  social  system,  lacked  the  solid  fibre  of  a  coloni- 
zing  power.  Slaves  could  not  work  the  prairie  land  to  profit;  negroes  toiling  under  a  master's 
eye  and  whip,  required  the  rich  soils  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  With  a  pistol  in  one  hand, 
a  hoe  in  the  other,  these  stout  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  lads  fou^t  on,  toiled  on, 
not  only  until  they  had  gained  a  tSar  majority  in  the  baUot-boxes,  but  won  a  full  ascendancy 
in  the  open  field. 

One  of  the  comic  incidents  of  this  war  was  the  battle  of  BUck  Jack,  when  Captain  Clay  Pate 
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(ominooa  name! ),  a  Yirgiman,  who  gave  himseU'aire  as  a  profossional  soldier,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  fifty-six  Sons  of  the  South,  and  threatened  to  eat  up  old  John  Brown  of  Osawa- 
torrde  (afterward,  unhappily,  of  Harper*8  Ferry),  and  his  band  of  twenty-seven  firee-soilers. 
Pate  had  organised  his  force  like  a  little  army,  with  its  horse  and  foot,  its  oamp  equipage, 
and  its  luggage  train;  and  having  just  then  been  plundering  Palmyra,  a  free-soil  city,  his 
baggage  mules  were  heavily  laden  with  the  spoils  of  war.  Brown  made  a  fair  fight  by  g^ng 
out  in  the  open  plains.  After  a  lusty  tug.  Clay  Pate  surrendered  to  the  tough  old  fellow 
— himself,  with  his  sword,  his  luggage  train,  all  the  spoils  of  Palmyra,  twenty-one  hale  men, 
the  whole  of  his  dead  and  wounded,  and  his  gorgeous  tent. 

"  In  1861,  a  few  months  after  these  citizens  of  Leavenworth  had  fought  the  battle  for  my 
friend  Sam  on  this  levee  under  my  windows,  the  wounds  of  bleeding  Kansas  were  stanched 
and  healed  by  her  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State. 


BRITISH  INFLUENCE. 
The  most  potent  influence  that  can  be  exerted  by  our  country  is  that  which  is 
the  most  benign.  The  British  fleet  may  bombard  the  ports  of  a  foreign  shore, 
or  strike  terror  into  the  defenceless  tribes  along  the  coast,  leaving  behind  a 
track  of  desolation  and  misery ;  but  the  force  to  penetrate  the  interior — ^to 
attract  rather  than  repel — ^to  inspire  confidence,  and  to  introduce  the  blessings 
of  civilization  must  be  exerted  by  an  agency  of  very  different  character.  The 
proofs  of  this  transforming  power  are  not  wanting  in  regions  of  the  globe  that 
for  ages  seemed  to  be  in  hopeless  barbarism.  The  advantages  arising  from 
social  renovation  cannot  be  overestimated.  Where  changes  of  this  kind  have 
been  permanently  effected  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  by  the 
instrumentality  alone  fitted  to  secure  them,  furnished  from  various  associations 
in  our  native  land,  the  name  of  Great  Britain  has  been  held  in  the  highest  ad- 
miration. Millions  of  feeble  and  oppressed  people  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
it  was  to  them  a  talisman  of  protection  and  a  star  of  hope.  The  indications  are 
too  numerous  and  painful  to  leave  us  to  doubt  that  in  many  places  this  interest 
in  our  country  has  been  altogether  lost  or  that  it  is  sadly  on  the  wane.  We 
have  before  us  recent  correspondenqe  from  the  African  Coast,  and  we  read  lines 
like  the  following  : — ♦*  We  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  British  Government 
through  their  bad  Governors."  "  King  Aggery  has  been  taken  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Up  to  the  date  of  his  removal,  he  wa^  doomed  to  opposition  injustice  and  injury 
at  the  hands  of  the  British  representative  authorities  here.  To  say  nothing  of 
things  like  the  attack  made  by  officers  and  men  of  the  4th  West  India  Kegiment 
upon  the  natives  here,  British  Government  officials,  as  if  imder  no  Government, 
had  only  recently  to  make  their  way  into  the  king's  prison,  release  the  prisoners, 
attempt  to  take  copies  of  the  records  of  the  king's  Court,  and  capture  such 
natives  as  were  regarded  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  their  British  Government 
officials.  These  were  things  which  impelled  the  King  to  write  to  the  adminis 
trator  to  the  effect  that  if  it  was  mcunt  that  the  king  and  people  should,  from 
such  singular  treatment,  be  provoked  to  acts  such  as  characterized  the  scenes  in 
Jamaica,  the  administrator  was  mistaken,  but  that  the  king  would  rather  refer 
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the  matter  to  the  (mother)  government  of  England — and  that  if  the  administra- 
tor would  drive  the  king  and  people  to  desperation,  he,  the  administrator,  should  not 
he  unprepared  to  hear  the  responsibility.  One  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  Usher  and  two  military  officers  with  scarcely  a  dozen  constables  and  soldiers 
went  to  the  king's  house  to  take  him.  The  king  offered  no  resistance  himself 
and  even  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  refrain  from  rescuing  him  by  dint  of 
arms.  The  over-excitement  (of  the  moment)  of  the  people  was  thus  cooled  by 
a  few  words  the  king  uttered  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Castle.  He  walked  with  that  nobility  that  Christianity  alone  accords,  and  he 
inspired  almost  every  spectator  with  feelings  before  perhaps  unknown  to  them.  At 
this  moment  it  is  on  the  lips  of  every  native  that  the  King  of  kings  will  protect  the 
innocent  and  no  more  permit  might  to  pass  for  right."  "  The  cry  of  the  nation  is 
great  and  he  that  is  just  and  right  is  appealed  to  for  vindication  and  deliverance."* 
Under  the  British  sceptre  are  untold  millions  whose  colour  and  complexion 
differ  from  that  of  the  people  of  the  mother  country.  The  men  who  have 
gained  for  the  nation  the  highest  honour  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire  lost 
sight  of  the  different  hue  of  these  countless  tribes  in  their  warm  and  enlightened 
human  sympathy  and  sense  ot  right.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  sad  deterioration  in  this  respect.  Young  men  who  have  passed  their  com- 
petetive  examination  for  foreign  service  seem  to  regard  the  slang  of  contempt 
for  the  coloured  races  as  an  accomplishment  and  as  an  indication  of  spirit. 

Negrophobia  in  its  worst  type  has  entered  some  of  our  mission  schools. 
The  consequences  are  not  far  to  seek.  Of  course  there  is  a  decay  of  the 
missionary  spirit ;  and  many  who  venture  into  the  field  prefer  to  keep  within 
the  range  of  European  society  in  large  cities.  We  ought  to  take  warning  from 
the  condition  of  the  white  population  of  the  southern  states  of  America.  In 
many  districts  of  Virginia,  the  black  labour  they  despised  is  fast  leaving  them. 
They  now  dread  the  migration  of  freedmen,  and  with  neglected  estates,  desolate 
homes,  and  bankrupt  fortunes,  they  must  starve  or  work  for  themselves  for 
subsistence.  We  feel  the  deepest  concern  that  this  cancer  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation  may  not  spread,  lest  it  should  paralyze  the  arm  that  should  be  vigorous 
to  defend — and  ever  ready  to  help  and  relieve.  We  believe  there  are  signs  oi 
a  return  to  a  more  healthy  feeling.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  real 
friends  of  the  freedmen  are  comparatively  few  and  that  this  is  just  the  time  for 
strenuous  effort  that  our  society  may  live  through  the  time  of  indifference  and 
prejudice,  and  be  prepared  for  the  glorious  work  yet  to  be  achieved.  One 
combined  and  noble  effort  may  save  all  we  desire  to  preserve. 


•  We  h<w9  the  8ati^f action  to  state  that  Oovemor  Blackall  has  been  reeaUed,  and  King 
Aggery  liberated  on  parole. 
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MR.  PLUMMEB  AND  MR.  MOFFAT. 

Mr.  Plummer,  in  a  letter  dated  Berlin, 
Malvern  Road,  Jamaica,  21st  Jan.,  1867, 
says :  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  visit  Morant 
Bay  and  its  neighbourhood  as  I  promised,  bat 
I  will  (D.V.)  start  for  that  locality  early  next 
year.  I  corresponded  with  friends  there  who 
state  that  the  poor  people  are  still  suffering ; 
some  have  bnilt  temporary  residences,  hut 
all  are  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  I  shall 
go  to  see  for  myself."  This  simple  statement 
confii^ns  oar  worst  fears.  The  Mends  of 
Jamaica  have  been  so  absorbed  in  other 
qaestions,  that  the  suffering  and  neglected 
people  after  all  have  been  left  in  their  perish- 
ing condition.  Justice  costs  us  so  much  that 
we  have  nothing  to  spare  for  mercy,  and  yet 
not  to  shew  some  kind  of  compassion  for  these 
miserable  people,  on  the  part  of  those  who  so 
well  know  their  condition,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  just ;  at  least  it  is  not  consistent. 
Mr.  Plummer  himself  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  freed- 
men.  He  says :  "  I  am  anxioiis  to  establish 
an  industrial  school  on  my  estate  under  my 
own  supervision.  Would  the  Freed-men's 
Aid  Society  help  me  to  carry  out  my  plan  by 
either  sending  out  a  teacher  fitted  for  such  a 
work,  or  make  an  annnid  grant  for  the  pur- 
•pose,  I  will  supply  all  the  other  necessaries, 
Buch  as  buildings,  land,  &c.  Schools  of  this 
kind  are  absolutely  necessary."  This  is  one 
of  many  openings  presented  here  and  there 
in  the  vast  and  promising  field  of  philanthropic 
labour.  Trustworthy,  benevolent,  and  dis- 
interested people  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  Society  in  creating  centres  of  useful- 
ness. The  darkness  is  tinged  with  the  dawn 
of  hope.  The  work  is  great  and  the  need 
pressing,  and  we  trust  there  are  earnest  and 
generous  people  in  the  mother  country  ready 
to  co-operate.  Certainly  the  juncture  is  very 
critical.  We  do  not  affect  to  conceal  from 
our  friends  that  the  Society  has  had  up-hill 
work  and  that  the  relation  of  some  to  it  is  only 
nominal.  We  believe  however  that  the  con- 
viction  is  g^wing  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
the  African  race  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
There  is  a  spring  in  the  movement  for  the 
Bazaar.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  friends 
who  are  beginning  to  feel  deep  interest  in  the 


cause  of  the  freed-men.  We  haye  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  none  will  enter  on  the  work 
with  energy  and  perseverance  who  are  not 
influenced  by  the  highest  motive  and  con- 
strained by  the  undying  spirit  of  christian 
compassion.  Wo  would  therefore  commend 
the  cause  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
asking  themselves  how  they  can  best  con- 
secrate their  property  and  their  energies  in 
the  work  of  their  own  time.  Let  them  weigh 
calmly  and  when  alone  the  claims  of  these 
millions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this 
juncture  good  might  bo  effected  the  influence 
of  which  might  be  felt  to  the  remotest  gener- 
ation. Neglect  will  close  the  door.  For 
ourselves,  apart  from  all  personal  considera- 
tions, we  propose  to  occupy,  the  post  discourag- 
ing as  it  may  have  seemed ,  until  the  decisive 
help  shall  come  up.  That  we  are  not  in 
error  as  to  the  decline  of  interest  in  the 
African  race  we  have  abundant  proof  firom 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  venerable  Mofibt 
to  his  cousin  in  Edinburgh,  in  wJiich  he 
says :  "  The  public  duties  of  the  mission  are 
quite  enough  for  all  the  energies  of  a  strong 
man.  Besides  these,  1  am  engaged  in  a  work 
which  taxes  body  as  well  as  mind  severely,  as 
it  leaves  me  scarcely  a  moment's  leisure.  This 
wo  k  is  caiTying  a  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  native  language,  through 
the  press.  Probably,  you  will  have  a  tolerable 
guess  that  this  is  no  easy  work^  especially  as 
I  have  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  the  printing 
department,  in  which  other  elementary  works 
are  preparing  at  the  same  time.  But  there 
is  some  consolation — ay,  a  great  deal — in  the 
conviction  that  one  is  not  labouring  for  one's 
self,  but  for  others,  and  for  generations  yet 
unborn.  The  first  edition  of  4,000  copies  is 
now  done,  and  it  will  require  a  much  larger 
edition  of  the  revision  as  well  as  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  supply  the  increasing  demand. 
Read^s  are  increasing  in  all  directions, 
which  is  a  very  cheering  sign,  for  wha^  a/re 
people,  or  what  can  we  make  of  people  who 
have  not  a  written  langtuige  ?  and  whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  oral  instruction  among 
a  people,  permanent  results  ccmnot  be  ex- 
pected in  the  absence  of  books.  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  accomplished  when  the  barbarous 
and  degraded  character  of  this  country  is 
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taken  into  consideration,  bat  I  expected  to 
hare  seen  mooh  more.  The  poeitioD  of  the 
missionaiy  in  this  conntrj  is  not  what  it  onoe 
was.  We  were  sDspieions  characters,  dan- 
Cferoiifl  to  the  commonity,  runaways  from  onr 
own  coontry,  objects  of  mockery  and  oppres- 
sion. Now,  a  misBxona^  is  known,  his  object 
understood,  and  respected,  too,  beyond  the 
Zcmbese.  Any  chief  omd  every  chief  would 
Uke  to  have  a  missionary. 

« I  presume  yon  woald  like  to  hear  some- 
thing abont  oar  own  dear  selves.  Well,  when 
you  are  reminded  that  I  have  been  fifty  years 
in  the  miasion  field,  and  my  wife  for  a  not 
much  shorter  period,  you  will  think  we  must 
be  looking  old  and  feeling  old,  too.  Our 
directors  have  so  much  reason  to  be  delighted 
and  taken  up  with  other  fields,  where  prospe-' 
rity  is  crowning  their  efforts,  that  it  is  feared 
thai  their  weal  for  Africa  is  beginning  to  cooV* 

The  miasionary  spirit,  we  learn  on  every 
side  is  declining.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ? 
There  never  was  an  opportunity  so  direct  and 
so  promising  as  that  which  is  so  wonderfully 
griven  in  the  case  of  the  millions  of  the  freed- 
men;  if  it  be  disregarded,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  springes  of  christian  sensibility  should 
be  dried  up.  Happy  will  it  be  for  our  churches 
when  they  will  again  sing,  as  once  they  did 
with  thrilling  emotion — 

Let  the  Indian,  let  the  negro, 
Let  the  rude  barbarian  see 
That  Divine  and  glorious  conquest, 
Onoe  obtained  on  Calvary. 


Kingston,  Jamaica,  9th  February,  1867, 

My  Dear  Sir, 
•  1  received  your  fiivour  of  the  20th  Decem- 
ber, intimating  the  shipment  of  a  bale  of  goods 
by  the  "Fontabelle,"  kindly  sent  by  Mrs. 
SUUshardson  and  friends  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  for  distribution  among  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  during  the  suppression  of  the  recent 
disturbances  here.  The  "Fontabelle"  has 
just  arrived  here,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  the  case,  but  have  directed  it  to  be 
shipped  to  Morant  Bay ,  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Teall, 
for  distribution.   I  have  at  the  same  time  re-| 


quested  Mr.  Teall  to  select  particularly  the 
widows  and  orphans  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  husbands  and  parents,  and  whose 
circumstances  are  the  most  desperate,  and  I 
have;  notthe  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Teall  will 
carefully  cany  out  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  donors. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  written  yon  a 
long  letter  to  day,  but  have  not  time  for  the 
present  mail. 

The  new  Government  has  not  as  yet  done 
anything  to  alleviate  the  distress  in  the  island. 
We  are  waiting  patiently  to  see  what  will  be 
done.  They  have  all  the  power  and  control. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  ne- 
groes to  watch  the  tendency  of  legislation.  A 
Bill  is  now  about  to  be  presented  w^^eby  trial 
by  jury  is  to  be  abolished,  preliminary  investi- 
gation preparatory  to  trials  and  all  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  the  British  constitution, 
are  in  fViture  be  abolished,  and  sole  power 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases  is  to  be  vested  in 
a  single  judge  who  is  to  allow  an  appeal  only 
in  his  discretion.  This  is  g^ing  too  far,  and  I 
hope  will  not  become  law.  There  will  be  no 
security  whatever  to  the  subject  if  trials  are  to 
be  of  such  an  arbitrary  nature.  I  shall  write 
to  you  if  the  Bill  is  passed.  It  is  said  here  it 
will  pass,  as  the  judges  (Scotch  advocates) 
have  already  been  appointed. 

In  haste,  with  kindest  regards. 
Believe  me  to  be. 

Yours  veiy  truly, 

•      •     •  • 


Joseph  B.  Davis,  brother  of  Jefferson,  having 
received  from  the  President  his  old  posses- 
sions on  the  Mississippi,  has  just  let  the 
"Hurricane"  and  *<Briarfield"  plantations, 
in  Warren  county,  to  B.  T.  Montgomery,  for 
a  term  of  years.  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  is  a 
colored  man,  and  "  one  of  the  business  mana- 
gers" of  the  aforesaid  Joseph,  has  projected 
a  community  of  his  own  people,  whom  he 
expects,  **bj  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  manufieKSturing  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  as  well  as  the  rising  of  stock,  to 
attain  as  much  prosperity  and  happiness  as 
is  consistent  with  human  nature." — HaHon, 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Me.  Plummb*. — ^The  charity  schools  are  not 
forgotten.  We  wait  only  for  the  best 
opportonity  for  action. 

ACKNOWLBDOBMBNTS.  —  Eeooived  with  beet 
thanks,  a  parcel  of  books  from  Bev.  W. 
Cooke,  D.D.,  for  the  Bazaar,  also  a  case  of 
beaatifol  articles,  from  the  Misses  Parmitter 
and  MissOrme,  Froe  Cottage,  St.  Anthony's, 
per  Mrs.  Waddington. 


APRIL,  1867. 


PREJUDICE  AND  PROTECTION. 

One  of  the  most  painful  features  in 
human  character  is  that  which  reveals 
an  unreasonable  aversion  to  individuals 
and  races.  The  prejudice  against  the 
Irish  is  uncharitable  and  groundless. 
The  depreciation  and  aversion  to  the 
French  and  against  foreigners  gene- 
rally has  fostered  pride  and  led  to 
serious  difficulties.  The  feeling  which 
crops  up  in  the  oft  heard  expression, 
*<I  do  not  like  the  Yankees,"  is  im- 
natural  and  disgraceful.  But  perhaps 
the  meanest  and  the  basest  aversion  of 
all  is  that  of  hatred  to  the  poor  negro. 
Let  us  suppose  that  God  has  not  given 
him  all  the  bewitching  charms  of  the 
dominant  white  man ;  is  that  any  reason 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  less  re- 
gard than  a  favourite  dog  or  horse. 
We  certainly  have  affection  for  these 
creatures,  and  are  rewarded  a  thousand- 
fold by  the  mute  response,  if  one  may 
use  the  solecism,  that  their  sagacity  ex- 
presses. Ajid  yet  we  hear  men  saying 
every  day  when  we  appeal  to  them  for 
help,  "  I  hate  the  nigger,  he  should  be 
a  slave."    Time  was  when  men  were  at 


least  ashamed  openly  to  utter  these 
sentiments.  They  are  however  not 
ashamed  now.  The  friends  of  the  poof 
negro  must  therefore  rally  more  closely 
around  the  despised,  and  resolve  that 
he  should  be  protected  from  those  who 
hate  him,  and  who,  when  they  have  the 
chance,  do  not  hesitate  to  oppress  him. 
Not  till  public  sentiment  comes  up  to 
the  christian  standard  and  determines 
to  protect  the  weak,  will  philanthropy 
have  done  her  work.  Not  till  the  negro 
in  every  land  is  safe  from  the  motley  host 
of  his  oppressors,  will  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society,  it  is 
hoped,  relax  its  efforts.  There  are 
more  than  seven  thousand  to  be  found  in 
"  Old  England  "  who  have  not  yet  bent 
the  knee  to  this  Baal  worship  of  race. 
We  are  told  "  there  were  always  slavea." 
We  know  it.  There  were  also  always 
"  thefts,  adulteries  and  murders,"  but 
shall  we  defend  these  enormities? 
Shall  we  "  sin  as  with  a  cart  rope  ?"  No. 
We  appeal  then  at  the  present  for  help 
for  the  Bazaar,  for  donations  and  for 
new  annual  subscribers.  A  small  sum 
suffices  to  keep  the  Society  in  existence. 
Direct  help  can  only  be  afforded  as 
friends  furnish  us  with  larger  means. 
The  "Freed-man"  alone  is  a  power 
which  the  oppressor  we  trust  may  yet 
learn  to  respect. 

LiBEKALiTT  OF  Frebd-min. — At  Kfttohez, 
Mississippi,  where  the  freed-men  ai'e  quite 
nnmerons,  thoy  have  porchaeed  a  church  pro- 
perty "for  9,000  dols.,  pay  6.000  dols.  down, 
and  are  to  pay  the  other  3,000  dols.  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  months."  Many  of  them  give 
a  dollar  a  month.  Here  are  zeal  and  liberality 
worthy  of  imitation.  They  are  poor,  but 
willing  and  cheerful,  and  such  the  Lord 
loveth.  They  deserve  to  be  helped,  for  they 
help  themselyee. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  the  English 
people  to  move  slowly  and  cautiously! 
in  a  new  work — sometimes  to  halt  as  if 
in  doubt,  or  for  reflection — but,  when 
once  convinced,  to  go  forward  with  in- 
vincible resolution,  and  to  do  far  more 
than  they  seemed  to  promise.  We 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Bazaar  movement.  So  long  as  earnest 
and  thoughtful  christian  workers  pause 
to  ask  if  the  object  is  really  worthy,  or 
if  anything  will  be  done,  all  we  can  say 
seems  to  be  lost.  The  spring  is  want- 
ing, and  their  is  no  vital  power.  But 
we  have  passed  the  stage  of  uncertainty. 
Many  real  sisters  of  charity  are  giving 
their  best  energies  to  the  work.  They 
will  not  only  take  their  own  part,  but 
stir  up  all  their  friends.  Every  day 
and  every  waking  hour  before  the  First 
of  May,  they  will  turn  to  the  beet  account, 
by  thought,  work,  correspondence,  com- 
bined with  fervent  prayer.  Doubts  and 
objections  are  at  an  end ;  what  they 
now  do  they  will  do  with  might,  and  to 
the  latest  moment.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  listless  and  questioning  in- 
difference, and  this  simple  and  untiring 
devotedness  is  incalculable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  blessing 
that  may  arise  at  this  juncture,  from  a 
thoroughly  successful  movement.  Our 
country  owes  a  duty  to  our  own  Freed- 
men  which  has  been  too  long  neglected. 
Let  the  work  be  taken  up  in  earnest 
and  it  will  go  forward,  and  the  effect 
will  be  felt  through  many  generations. 

To  whom  can  we  look  with  so  much  ' 
certainty  as  to  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  Great  Britain.  Statesmen, 
politicians,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
tradesmen,  are  all  absorbed  in  their 


I  arduous  pursuits.  They  are  too  bur- 
'  dened  with  care,  and  carried  along  by 
j  public  excitement  to  look  with  calmness 
into  this  work  of  christian  philanthropy, 
yet  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
stability  and  progress  of  our  country 
and  the  welfare  of  the  himian  race. 

Many  are  asking  with  eagerness 
"  Are  we  too  late  for  the  Bazaar  ?  " 
The  Ladies'  Committee  have  so  ar- 
ranged, that  no  willing  worker  shall  be 
too  late;  they  have  determined  to 
extend  the  time  of  receiving  articles  to 
the  close  of  April.  Considerate  and 
generous  friends,  and  especially  the 
Annual  Subscribers  of  the  Society  will 
see  that  prompt  remittances  in  money 
just  now  will  be  exceedingly  helpful 
and  encouraging. 


MEETING  AT  BRIGHTON. 

A  Public  Meeting  in  behalf  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Froed-Men's  Aid  Society  waa 
held  in  the  Pavilion,  Brighton,  on  the  11th 
of  March  at  three  o'clock.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Stevens  occupied  the  chair.  After 
singing,  the  Rev.  Henbt  Bromley  oflfered 
prayer.  The  Rev.  Canon  Babington,  Rev.  E. 
Paxton  Hood,  M.  Cnmock,  R.  Vanghan  Prioe» 
M.A.,  and  R.  Hamilton,  though  unable  to  at> 
tend  the  meeting  expressed  their,  warm 
interest  in  its  objects. 

Colonel  Stevens  in  his  opening  address 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  not 
political.  A  mistaken  impression  of  this  kind 
had  prevented  some  persons  from  co-operation 
with  the  Society.  Personally  he  was  deeply 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, for  all  might  be  assured  of  this,  that 
heathen  people  could  not  be  ruled  by  the 
mild  laws  of  Christianity.  He  had  abundant 
proof  of  this  in  the  mutiny  of  India,  when 
he  had  to  sleep  with  a  six  pounder  on  either 
side  of  his  bed.  Some  persons  spoke  in  igno- 
ranco  of  the  noble  nature  of  the  savage  but 
ho  knew  the  malignity  and  ferocity  of  that 
nature.   General  Napier  was  a  groat  warrior 
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but  he  had  a  henrt  tender  as  that  of  a  woman. 
He  would  have  gladly  ruled  by  law  but  he 
Boon  found  it  impossible.  Slavery  existed  in 
Scinde,  and  for  the  smallest  cause  of  offence, 
the  masters  would  cut  off  the  nose  or  head 
of  the  slave ;  if  a  woman  was  found  reading  she 
was  hung  just  with  the  same  indifference  that  a 
cook  in  the  kitchen  would  cut  off  the  head  of 
a  chicken.  People  in  this  country  had  no 
idea  of  the  difficulties  of  military  men  in  the 
enforcement  of  discipline.  They  had  to  do 
with  some  of  the  worst  and  most  desperate 
characters.  He  (Colonel  Stevens)  knew 
what  English  soldiers  were  when  let  loose, 
and  he  supposed  that  human  nature  was  the 
same  in  African  troops — nothing  but  the  cat 
and  the  triiingle  would  keep  them  under. 
The  natives  of  India  dreaded  the  lash  more 
than  hanging.  He  should  like  to  see  religion 
introduced  amongst  his  own  men  if  he  knew 
how  it  could  be  done.  They  must  have  the 
gospel  and  education  amongst  the  negroes, 
or  the  terror  of  the  sword.  Multitudes  of 
people  in  this  country  he  was  certain  would 
help  to  educate  the  Freed-men,  who  would 
do  nothing  at  the  same  time  to  undermine 
social  order.  The  gallant  Colonel  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  extracts  from  the  life  of  Gene- 
ral Napier. 

Dr.  Tom  kins  said  he  concurred  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  so  forcibly  from  the  chair, 
that  human  nature  was  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  more  or  less  affected  at  the  same 
time  by  surrounding  circumstances. 

In  this  instance  large  masses  were  thrown 
on  our  care  in  a  condition  of  all  others  re- 
quiring guidance  and  aid.  We  have  a  mo- 
mentous practical  problem  to  solve.  What  can 
we  do  with  the  negro  ?  He  (Dr.  T.)  discussed 
this  great  matter  with  one  whose  name  he 
could  not  pronounce  but  with  the  deepest 
emotion.  Sprung  from  the  sons  of  toil,  early 
trained  to  read  the  "  big  Ha'  Bible,"  endowed 
with  the  genius  of  discovery,  and  possessing 
the  unflinching  courage  and  indomitable  per- 
severance needful  for  his  work,  Dr.  Livino- 
BTONE  had  left  an  example  that  in  itself  would 
be  a  treasure  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  If  it  was 
noble  for  a  man  to  die  for  his  country,  surely 
it  was  still  more  noble  to  die  in  the  wider 
service  of  humanity  and  for  the  cause  of  God. 


He  (Dr.  Tomkins)  had  spent  an  evening  with 
the  great  African  traveller  just  before  he  left 
England,  as  it  appeared,  for  the  last  time. 
Hours  passed  quickly  as  they  talked  together 
of  the  destinies  of  the  sable  race.  Dr.  Living- 
stone said,  the  vitality  of  the  negro  is  so  great 
that  for  good  or  for  evil  he  must  become  one 
of  the  great  factors  of  humanity ;  and  mark, 
ho  added,  he  is  open  to  kindness.  He  who  at  a 
single  stroke  could  have  smitten  down  all  Hie 
foes,  came  with  wondrous  words  of  truth  and 
grace.  His  love  and  kindness  toward  man 
appeared  in  all  he  did.  * 

He  (Dr.  T.)  did  not  wish  to  ander-estimate 
the  difficulties  of  men  who  had  to  govern 
millions  of  untutored  tribes.  No  doubt  the 
task  was  onerous.  Before  us  was  a  work  of 
still  greater  responsibility.  We  have  to  appeal 
on  behalf  of  four  millions  in  America,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  Canada,  nearly  half  a  million 
in  Jamaica,  and  untold  millions  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  Emancipation  was  to  be  traced 
to  the  hand  of  God.  Governor  Wise,  of  Vir- 
ginia said  truly  that  neither  the  North  nor  the 
South  would  have  liberated  the  slaves  but  for 
the  Higher  Power.  Much  had  been  done  for 
the  freed-men  and  much  more  remained  to  be 
done.  He,  (Dr.  Tomkins,)  had  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  bales  of  clothing  provided  by 
British  kindness,  amidst  the  almost  naked 
fugitives  from  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
He  knew  therefore  the  value  of  the  boon.  It 
was  a  relief  to  his  mind  after  pleading  this 
cause  now  for  four  years,  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  the  present  at  least  much 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  zeal  and  care  of 
our  American  brethren.  The  gift  of  one 
million  of  dollars  in  cash  by  Mr.  Peabody  and 
the  further  munificent  donation  of  a  second 
million  in  bonds  must  snrely,  in  addition  to 
other  sources  of  help,  greatly  relieve  the  pres- 
sure in  relation  to  the  freed-men  in  the 
Southern  States. 

He  now  turned  to  those  who  lay  nearer  and 
yet  unhappily  had  been  treated  as  almost  out 
of  the  pale  of  practical  kindness  altogether. 
The  claim  of  Canada  was  one  of  the  strongest 
that  could  be  presented.  The  settlements 
there  had  been  formed  by  the  fugitives  who 
came  by  the  underground  railway,  of  which 
Levi  Coffin  (Simeon  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin) 
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was  chairman,  thcj  were  landed  penniless — 
half  naked,  and  shorn  of  everything  that  they 
needed  in  a  strange  place  and  colder  climate, 
but  they  had  cleared  their  own  land,  bnilt 
modest  cottages,  provided  school  houses, 
trained  teachers  and  preachers,  and  a 
more  loyal  indostrions  people  did  not  exist 
under  the  British  sceptre.  But  io  meet  the 
emergency  caused  by  accession  to  their  num- 
bers by  emancipation  in  the  South,  they 
needed  and  most  surely  they  deserved  help. 
It  will  be  very  hard  if  they  should  ask  for 
this  in  vain.  The  opinions  respecting  J amaica 
were  diversified,  but  nothing  could  be  plainer 
than  the  duty  of  christian  philanthropists  in 
that  Island.  Mr.  Plummer  says,  "  send  me  a 
teacher,  and  I  will  g^ve  land  and  build  a 
Bohool."  Mr.  Holt  says  the  same.  Mr.  Craft 
has  a  similar  appeal  to  make,  and  Mrs.  Moseley 
presents  a  case  so  touching  and  so  urgent,  that 
it  should  meet  with  an  instant  and  full 
response.  The  work  would  so  extend  if  fairly 
entered  upon,  and  its  influence  would  be  as 
leaven  in  the  three  measures  of  meal.  Dr. 
Tomkins  shewed  the  practical  action  of  the 
Society,  and  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A.,  expressed  his 
most  cordial  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  Our  duty  to  the  negro  race  was 
manifest.  Government  was  one  thing — Phil- 
anthropy another.  However  firmly  the  rein 
of  government  might  be  held,  the  heart  of 
philanthropy  should  glow  with  generous  and 
warm  compassion.  He  sinoerely  and  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  christian  people  in  this 
country  would  rise  to  the  great  opportunity. 
How  wonld  the  heart  of  Wilberforce  and  his 
oo-workers  have  been  gladdened  with  the 
emancipation  of  these  dusky  millions.  Our 
hearts  bounded  with  joy  when  their  fetters  were 
broken ;  but  we  had  too  much  lost  sight  of  the 
duty  their  new  condition  imposed.  We  have 
succeeded  to  the  rich  and  ripe  inheritance  for 
which  they  toiled,  wept  and  long  waited;  let 
ns  not  be  unfaithful  to  our  trust  Never  was 
a  heavier  load  laid  on  the  heart  of  the  true 
philanthropist  than  in  this  work  of  raising  the 
freed-men ;  it  will  not  crush  that  heart,  with 
the  help  of  God.  Sailing  in  the  dark  through 
the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandel  (the  Strait  of 
Team)   a  ohxistian  Minionary  fSslt  alarmed 


for  the  safety  of  the  vessel ;  a  huge  rock  ap- 
peared  right  ahead,  and  though  the  captain 
seemed  to  be  unmoved,  the  missionary  lands- 
man was  BO  agitated  that  he  said  to  the 
helmsman  *'Do  yon  not  see  that  rock?" 
**  Yes,"  replied  the  man  at  the  wheel,  **  I  see  it, 
we  are  going  to  sail  through  it."  As  the  ship 
neared  the  rock,  the  fissure  was  more  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  light  of  day  broke  upon 
the  placid  waters  as  they  glided  safely  through. 
So  he  trusted  it  would  be  with  this  good  ship, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid 
Society. 

The  Kev.  J.  WiniNS  oflTered  a  few  words  of 
sympathy  in  support  of  the  series  of  resolutiona 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  meeting. 

Dk.  Waddinoton  tendered  to  Mr.  Figgis 
his  warmest  thanks  for  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment  and  support  he  had  so  kindly  expressed. 
It  so  happened  that  just  in  the  track  of  this 
Society  there  appeared  at  this  time  an 
immense  rook  of  immobility  and  settled  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  some  from  whom 
they  might  have  expected  the  most  energetio 
support.  There  was  no  breeze  of  opposition, 
but  some  at  the  very  moment  when  the  tme 
nature  of  the  work  began  to  unfold  itself 
began  to  say,  what  need  is  there  for  effort  ? 
He  (Dr.  Waddington)  in  answering  briefly 
that  question  would  refer  to  two  classes  before 
their  attention.  He  would  begin  with  that 
of  what  might  be  deemed  the  unworthy,  or 
rather  the  worthless.  In  Jamaica  there  were 
large  patches  of  semi-barbarism  practically 
unoared  for  by  any  description  of  Christian 
workers.  There  were  hordes  of  people  of 
heathen  origin,  with  all  the  traditions  of  an 
idle  and  bewildering  superstition,  left  to 
their  natural  passions  and  propensities,  with 
evil  examples  continually  before  them,  and 
to  influences  of  the  most  debasing  character. 
Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
I  cruelty  P  Could  any  other  result  be  anticipa- 
,  ted  ?  What  if  in  the  family  of  the  most 
refined,  intelligent,  honourable  person  in  that 
assembly,  a  youth  should  bo  led  astray  by 
vicious  companions,  leave  home,  and  become 
the  companion  of  the  vilest  persons ;  would  not 
his  character  be  degraded  ?  Might  not  those 
who  had  felt  for  him  the  strongest  affection. 
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ghrink  from  aesooiation  with  him  and  be 
ashamed  even  of  .his  name  ?   Now  the  neg- 
lect of  some  parts  of  Jamaica  was  almost 
without  a  parallel.   Hence,  in  those  districts 
the  freed-men  had  sank  far  lower  than  the 
slaves  in  the  Sonthem  States  of  America. 
But  what  then  P   Is  this  a  reason  that  when 
light  has  been  poured  on  these  wretched 
people  they  are  to  be  abandoned  to  further 
degradation  P    In  times  past,  we  had  faith 
and  christian  patience  to  seek  the  restoration 
of  cannibals,  and  the  deeper  their  misery, 
the  more  intent  we  were  in  our  efforts  to  raise 
them.   The  grand  source  of  danger  was  in  an 
indolent  passivity  that  prevented  a  real  un 
derstanding  of  the  case.    Some  said,  leave 
them  to  the  gfovemment."   But  no  govem< 
ment  on  earth  could  touch  them,  without  the 
agency  of  a  voluntary  disinterested  agent 
such  as  christian  compassion  alone  could  call 
forth.   Others  said,  "  let  them  wait  until  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Island  are  developed." 
But  the  truth  was,  that  the  greater  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  planters  and  traders, 
the  wider  would  be  the  gulf  between  them 
and  the  neglected  class.  He  (Dr.  Waddington) 
should  have  retired  from  the  work  but  for  the 
growing  conviction  that  it  would  be  dishonor- 
able and  perilous  to  leave  matters  as  they 
now  stood.    Providence  had  raised  up  at  a 
time  when  the  missionary  spirit  was  said  to 
be  on  the  decline,  agents  just  suited  to  this 
pioneer  service;  they  had  an  earnest  and 
proof  in  this,  that  with  patience  and  fidelity, 
a  more  important  work  would  open  before 
them.   The  Fbeid-Man  was  begiiming  to  be 
welcomed  in  America,  Canada,  Jamaica,  and 
other  places  as  a  guide,  a  protector,  and 
friend.    The  freed-men  began  to  see  that  it 
might  become  an  independent  organ  of  public 
opinion  in  their  common  cause.   Just  at  this 
point,  if  men  of  christian  spirit  should  be 
raised  up  to  look  fairly  into  the  case,  and  to 
act  with  promptitude  and  vigour,  a  great 
work  would  be  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Moseley  and  her  christian  sisters  were 
the  leaders  not  of  a  forlorn  hope,  but  of 
sacred  army,  whose  weapons  would  prove 
far  more  effective  than  those  of  the  rifle  or  the 
sword.  British  force  without  instruction  and 
religion,  according  to  the  clear  logic  of  the 


chairman,  could  only  lead  to  extermination,, 
but  in  this  course  they  would  gain  a  victoiy 
of  truth,  righteousness,  peace,  and  charity, 
the  blessed  effect  of  which  would  remain  for 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jonrs  greatly  interested 
the  audience  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Canadian  settlements.  The  freed.men 
he  said  were  intensely  loyal.  In  the  Southern 
States  he  had  led  a  procession  with  the 
British  flag  to  commemorate  the  First  of 
August.  When  children  were  presented  to 
him  for  baptism,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  child  p "  It  waa 
common  for  mothers  to  reply  with  enthusiasm, 
*  Queen  Victoria."  When  there  was  a  rumour 
that  America  might  enter  into  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  blacks  troops  said  they  would 
instantly  lay  down  their  arms.  They  hoped  to- 
provide  in  Canada  teachers  for  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Jones  gave  a  lecture  at  the  FavUion  in 
the  evening,  which  was  well  attended. 

A  considerable  number  of  ladies  met  Mrs. 
Tomkins,  Mrs.  Moseley,  and  Mrs.  Craft,  in 
the  Committee  Boom,  to  enter  into  arrange 
ments  to  promote  the  Bazaar. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  CHASE  ON  VOLUNTABY 
CO-OPERATION  WITH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  been  recently  elected 
President  of  the  American  Freed-Men's  Union 
Commission.  In  answer  to  the  application 
made  to  him,  the  Chief  Justice  said : 

"I  certainly  should  not  accept  this  post, 
which  adds  serious  duties  and  responsibilitiea 
to  those  with  which  I  am  charged,  did  I  not 
feel  a  profound  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  promoting  in  every  right  and  practicable 
way  the  moral,  religious,  and  educational 
improvement  of  our  emancipated  country- 
men ;  and  this,  not  by  ofELcious  and  intrusive 
interference  with  matters  which  belong  more 
immediately  to  themselves  and  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  live,  but  by  cordial  and 
active  co-operation  with  patriotic  and  chris- 
tian men  and  women  of  the  Southern  States. 

I  accept  it  because  I  understand  the  Com- 
mission to  have  undertaken  just  such  a  work 
in  just  such  a  way  as  I  have  described,  and 
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because  I  am  sure  that  no  work  can  more 
efficiently  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of 
those  States  and  of  the  whole  country.  The 
peace  and  prosperity  of  all  can  in  no  way  be 
so  certainly  and  so  thoroughly  secured  as  by 
complete  recognition  of  rights  and  cordial 
interchange  of  benefits.  It  is  the  part  of 
patriotism,  South  and  North,  to  remove,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  every  cause  and  every 
sentiment  of  distrust  and  alienation." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Baltimore  the  Chief 
Justice  uttered  the  following  noble  pentiments: 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  part  of 
true  statesmanship  to  connect,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  work  of  the  government  with  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  people,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  work  is  the 
fact  that  that  idea  is  realized  in  it.  The 
people  throughout  the  country  act  voluntarily 
in  their  associations.  You  have  come  here 
to-night  as  men  and  women  inspired  in  a 
great  public  work,  and  you  act  in  co-operation 
with  the  government  in  acting  in  its  sphere 
with  energy,  efficiency,  and  I  trust  with  the 
best  results.  There  is,  then,  a  high  propriety, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  that  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  work  in  the  beginning, 
should  continue  to  take  part  in  it,  and  I  see 
nothing  inconsistent  in  any  relation  which 
any  person  can  hold  to  the  government  with 
taking  an  active  part  in  this  work ;  and  I  wish 
to  say  here,  and  now,  once  and  for  all,  that 
all  who  wish  to  comment  and  censure,  may 
comment  and  censure ;  that  when  I  find  my- 
self in  any  position  incompatible  with  labour 
for  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  oppressed, 
that  position  shall  not  hold  me.  What  are 
we  doing?  We  are  endeavouring  to  carry 
forward  a  work  begun  by  the  government, 
and  which  is  mainly  under  the  charge  of  the 
government.  We  are  endeavouring  to  carry 
the  blessings  of  education  to  every  person  in 
the  South  who  desires  to  receive  them.  Our 
labours  are  particularly  directed  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  emancipated  countrymen — they 
who  need  it  the  most.  What  will  be  the  re- 
sult if  this  work  goes  on  upheld  by  the  strong 
arm  and  cheered  by  the  warm  aspirations  of 
a  generous  people?  Education  will  be  dif- 
fused through  all  the  South,  and  every  man 
who  has  a  part  to  perform  in  the  labour  of 


the  South  will  be  made  twice  the  man  he  was 
before.  Is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?  Is  there 
not  a  great  good  in  it  ?  Is  not  the  educated 
labourer,  the  skilled  labourer,  twice,  thrice, 
and  even  ten  times  as  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity as  the  uneducated  and  nnsldlled  ?  If 
education  can  be  difi'used  throughout  those 
masses — and  with  education  go  the  purer  and 
holier  lights  of  religion — is  it  not  certain  that 
peace  and  prosperity,  with  all  their  bleeiings, 
will  come  upon  that  land  ?  Then  let  us  go 
on  with  this  work.*' 

Here,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  an  example 
worthy  of  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  When 
wo  have  suggested  from  time  to  time  the 
practical  course  of  action  for  Jamaica,  we 
have  been  met  with  the  common  excoae 
for  inaction, — "  the  Government  must  do  it,' 
"the  Government  must  send  out  a  commission 
to  report  on  the  distress  of  the  people  at 
Morant  Bay,"  "  the  Gbvemment  mus^  com- 
pensate the  people  who  are  innocent,"  **the 
Grovemment  must  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better 
education  of  the  people." 

We  greatly  prefer  the  true  statesmanship 
indicated  by  Chief  Justice  Chase.  Govern- 
ment is  comparatively  powerless  without  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  earnest  friends  of 
humanity. 

The  hands  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica 
would  be  amazingly  strengthened  if  a  "  fow 
noble"  would  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
of  reclaiming  some  of  the  more  neglected 
districts,  taking  up  one  position  after  another. 
We  have  in  the  aristocracy  many  whose  kind- 
neas  is  as  unbounded  as  their  wealth.  They 
only  need  to  see  the  work  required  in  the 
true  light.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  more 
than  one  that  we  could  name  to  say,  "  I  ac- 
cept this  challenge  from  Mr.  Plummer  in 
Jamaica.  Here  is  my  cheque  for  the  best 
teacher  you  can  find ;  let  him  go  out  at  once." 
The  example  would  be  followed,  and  the  real 
work  might  fairly  begin.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  Circulars,  appeals,  come  as  thickly 
as  the  leaves  of  autumn  by  every  post.  They 
cannot  all  be  examined  and  fairly  weighed. 
We  respectfully  submit  that  our  noble  friends 
who  have  given  their  sanction  to  the  cause 
might  with  great  advantage  write  personally 
to  the  distinguished  families  of  the  land,  sub- 
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mitting  for  their  carefnl  consideration  this 
new  idea  of  stateemanship,  enunciated  by  tlie 
head  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington ; 
we  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  add  the  sug- 
gestion  that  the  sooner  action  is  taken  the 
better. 


THE  CLAIM  OF  OUR  OWN  PEOPLE. 

In  the  work  of  aiding  the  freed-men  we  do 
not  wish  to  forget  any  part  of  the  field,  nor  yet 
to  under-rate  the  claims  of  any  who  require 
help  or  co-operation.  But  we  feel  that  the 
case  now  clearly  presented  as  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  interest,  is  that  which  should  have 
special,  though  by  no  means  exclusive  atten- 
tion. We  believe  in  this  view  we  shall  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  tr  uest  friends  to  the 
object.  For  four  years  we  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  freed-men  of  America  earnestly 
and  as  we  have  abundant  proof  not  without 
cheering  measure  of  success.  The  vastness  of 
the  field  and  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  for 
the  time  naturally  threw  other  sections  of 
freedom  into  the  shade.  This  was  unavoid- 
able. Neglect  of  the  millions  suddenly 
liberated  might  have  produced  despair  which 
would  have  led  to  social  convulsion.  It  was 
our  duty  therefore  to  forget  everything  but 
the  momentous  pressure,  and  try  to  meet  it. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  our  Society  to  open  the 
way  for  Dr.  Storrs  and  Levi  CoflSn  in  many 


the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  Soathem 
States.  We  believe  tiiat  after  a  recent  report 
made  by  an  American  visitor  of  the  misery 
existing  in  Morant  Bay,  that  the  friends  of  the 
freed-men  in  the  United  States  are  of  opinion 
that  the  worst  thing  for  the  entire  cause 
would  be  to  leave  those  districts  to  their  chronic 
deterioration.  They  would  rather  subscribe 
themselves  to  help  the  freed-men  in  Jamaica, 
than  receive  our  contributions  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  have  a  more  direct  claim  on  our 
own  attention.  They  expect  us  in  this  work 
to  be  consistent,  and  to  exercise  common 
sense.  They  point  to  Jamaica  as  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  course  of  freedom,  and  the  shame 
of  Great  Britain,  especially  after  the  dis- 
closures made  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
America  is  sending  teachers  to  the  wretched 
parts  of  the  Island,  which  should  have  our 
first  care,  whilst  we  hesitate. 

To  ignore  Canada  at  this  juncture  would  be 
still  more  anomal  ous.  See  how  the  case  stands. 
Thousands  of  destitute  freed-men  fled  in  help- 
less destitution  to  their  kindred  across  the 
frontier,  and  families  long  sundered  became 
united  by  arrivals  of  these  fragmental  parties. 
But  because  they  trod  British  soil  they  passed 
beyond  the  pale  of  British  sympathy.  The 
help  sent  for  their  relief  would  have  been 
available  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  given  if  they  crossed  the  Niagara 
river.    The  freed-men  of  Canada  say  we  will 


quarters  and  especially  to  bring  the  case  before 

the  committee  of  the  Congregational  Union, '  care  for  these  long-lost  outcasts,  find  them 
and  then  before  the  Annual  Assembly,  so  as  clothing,  food,  employment,  and  shelter;  but 
to  secure  a  simultaneous  collection  throughout  a  little  pecuniary  help  just  now  in  frmds  for 
the  country.  Mr.  Curwen,  one  of  our  com-  education  would  be  invaluable,  and  the  return 
mittee,  prepared  and  circulated  a  special  in  a  few  years  would  be  a  hundredfold.  There 
appeal  to  supply  to  the  ministers  the  facts  is  no  need  to  argue  the  case,  or  to  offer  words 
which  they  brought  before  their  several  con-  imploring  sympathy ;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
gregations.  We  do  not  overlook  the  active  !  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  christian 
service  of  our  American  brethren,  but  they  equity,  and  of  national  honour.  If  we  want 
know  well  that  the  apparently  insuperable  a  barrier  stronger  than  ships  and  forts  against 
obstacles  to  their  progress  we  were  permitted  |  the  wild  and  desperate  Fenians,  let  us  act  a 
to  remove.  fraternal,  manly,  and  generous  part  toward 

We  now  feel  that  we  are  more  at  liberty  to  these  loyal  freed-men  on  the  British  Frontier, 
look  to  the  freed-men  in  our  own  colonies.  Now  this  is  our  aim,  we  shall  pursue  it  steadily ; 


The  more  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  our 
American  friends  not  only  justify  our  course 
in  this  respect,  but  they  tell  us  plainly  that 
the  state  of  the  negroes  in  many  parts  of 
Jamaica  since  emancipation,  is  worse  than  was 


we  can  trust  the  justice  and  the  benevolAioe 
of  our  countrymen,  to  meet  the  claim.  We 
have  only  to  remind  them  that  promptitude 
will  enhance  the  value  of  their  help  in  an  in- 
calculable degree.    We  may  say  the  same 
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with  reepect  to  the  British  Protectorate  on 
the  Cape  Coast  A  present  contribution  in 
money  for  the  Bazaar  fund  we  can  ask  freely, 
yet  respeotfally,  for  we  are  sure  that  when 
rightly  ondentood  this  is  a  case  in  which 
«  England  eKpeots  every  man  to  do  his  daty." 

THE  WOEK  IN  A3£BiaCA. 
Onr  Ameiioan  friends  are  really  doing  a 
great  work,  and  they  proceed  with  system, 
rigour  and  porseTeranoe  truly  admirable.  It  is 
their  aim  evidently  to  plant  schools  firmly  in 
eveiy  distri(;t  in  the  South  and  to  sustain 
them  thoroughly.  They  are  not  content  with 
a  mere  passing  excitement,  the  hasty  run  of  a 
philanthropic  commission,  temporary  help, 
and  finally  abandonment,  but  they  take  hold 
of  the  work  with  <<both  hands  earnestly." 
The  results  correspond  with  the  course  pur- 
sued. The  first  desire  for  education  on  the 
part  of  the  freedmen  has  been  met  and  fostered. 
Take  a  few  items  from  the  report  of  the  West- 
em  Freed-nien*s  Aid  Commission. 

KlNTUCKT. 

Last  year  there  were  but  six  teachers  under 
commission  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  We 
now  have  in  the  State  twenty -one  teachers, 
located  as  follows;  One  at  Covington;  nine 
,at  Lexingt<tn;  one  at  Richmond;  two  at 
Danville;  one  at  Winchester  and  seven  at 
Louisville.  Two  are  to  be  sent  this  month  to 
Columbus,  and  one  to  Greensburg. 

Chaplain  F.  K.  Noble,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  the  State,  of  the  staff  of  General 
Davis,  earnestly  appeals  to  us  to  commission 
and  assist  in  supporting  teachers  for  other 
important  places,  where  suitable  buildings 
can  be  secured,  and  large  schools  gathered. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  Kentucky  ought 
to  be  doubled  at  once. 

Tennessei. 

The  Fisk  School  at  Nashville,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Professor  John  Ogden,  an 
educator  of  rare  ability  and  large  experience, 
has  been  thoroughly  graded,  and  a  regular 
course  of  study  has  been  adopted  for  each 
department.  A  standard  of  deportment  and 
recitation  has  been  attained;  which  is  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  that  most  of  the 
eight  hundred  children  enrolled  have  so  re- 
cently been  brought  under  school  instruction. 


About  Nashville  as  a  centre,  sohoola  hare 
been  established  at  Gallatin,  Shelbyville, 
Florence,  Tullahoma,  Franklin  and  Claiks- 
ville. 

At  Memphis,  in  January,  the  Lincoln  Cha- 
pel, a  large  new  school  house,  built  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  capable  of 
accommodating  four  hundred  pupils,  mm 
opened;  so  that  with  the  Phoenix  sohool, 
built  by  General  Fisk  immediately  after  the 
riot,  our  accommodations  were  ample  for  eight 
hundred  pupils.  Tet  so  great  h<is  been  the 
rush  of  new  scholars  since  the  re-orgcmiMotion 
of  the  schools  tender  the  management  qf  Joseph 
H,  Bamuw,  the  present  Bvperintendent,  that  a 
haU  has  been  rented  for  our  use  by  the  Freed- 
men* s  Bureau,  Still  there  are  one  thousand 
children  in  Memphis  that  are  unprovided  for. 
Sommerville  is  our  only  outpost  from  Mem- 
phis, but  others  ought  to  be  established. 

The  Howard  school,  at  Chattanooga,  ia  in 
excellent  condition,  under  the  management  of 
Bev.  E.  0.  Tade,  assisted  by  four  female 
teachers.  A  teacher  has  just  been  sent  to 
Jonesboro,  East  Tennessee,  and  preparadons 
are  being  made  for  a  school  at  Greenville. 

The  total  number  bearing  our  commimioos 
in  Tennessee  is  fifty-four. 

The  Bev.  D.  Burt,  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wm.  Carlin,  is  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Freed-men ;  and  could  we  fill 
all  his  orders  for  teachers,  a  school  would  soon 
be  established  in  every  village  in  Tennessee. 

Major-Gcneral  Swain,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Alabama,  says,  in  regard  to  schools, 
**  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  desire  to 
leam  among  the  people.  Everywhere  a  re- 
ciprocity of  interest  dictates  fiu^ilities  for 
education,  and  private  and  plantation  sohods 
are  supplementing,  and  periiaps  exceed,  the 
more  conspicuous  efforts.  From  time  to  time, 
and  where  they  could  be  useful,  coloured  men 
have  been  employed,  usually  as  assistantu, 
with  a  view  of  raising  up  teachers  from  their 
own  race  to  perpetuate  the  work  among  the^ 
freed-men." 

Printed  by  Akliss  Andrews,  of  No.  7,  Duke 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT  ON  ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS  IN  JAMAICA. 
We  congratulate  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society 
on  the  marked  attention  given  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  Fbeed-Man  by 
the  parties  of  all  others  we  are  concerned  to  influence  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  a  most  hopeful  and  cheering  sign  that  the  planters  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as 
their  dependants,  begin  to  weigh  the  facts  we  endeavour  to  bring  before  public 
attention.  This  opens  to  us  a  flue  door  of  opportunity,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  improve  with  diligence  and  care.  Jamaica  will  be  saved  if  the  men  of  pro- 
perty and  influence  will  only  act  on  right  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
Our  aim  is  to  combine  all  classes  in  the  work  of  improvement.  The  points  we 
have  to  submit  for  fair  investigation  may  give  rise  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
little  irritation.  But  if  we  keep  cool,  this  will  pass  off  without  harm.  Nothing 
will  divert  us  from  our  one  simple  and  grand  object ;  we  mean  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community  and  therefore  know  nothing  of  partizan- 
ship  or  merely  local  contention.  Every  step  we  take  shall  be  in  broad  daylight, 
Hence  we  submit  to  the  candid  consideration  of  planters  and  to  our  members  of 
Parliament,  the  following  document  we  have  just  forwarded  to  the  Government. 

To  the  Right  Tfon,  the  DuJce  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary 

of  State  for  the  ColorUes, 

May  it  please  yonr  Grace, 

The  President  and  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men*8  Aid  Society,  in  present 
ing  to  yonr  Lordship  a  memorial  relative  to  the  fands  existing  for  educational  parposes  in 
Jamaica,  desire  to  express  their  firm  conyiotion  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  Her  Majesty's 
government  will  take  a  special  interest  The  Committee  are  anxions  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  their  object  in  submitting  the  statements  contained  in  the  Memorial 
for  the  consideration  of  yonr  Grace  is  simply  to  afford  facilities  for  careful  investigation. 
The  Society  represented  by  the  Committee  is  purely  philanthropic  in  its  character,  and  it 
has  no  ulterior  political  aims.  The  Committee  sent  a  large  amount,  both  in  money  and  goods 
to  aid  the  Freed-men  of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  At  the  time  of  the  unhappy  out- 
break in  Jamaica,  its  attention,  as  indeed  that  of  the  whole  country,  was  directed  to  the 
deteriorated  condition  of  that  beautiful  and  fertile  island  so  long  under  the  British  govem* 
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ment   The  report  of  the  Royal  CkmrndsBicmerBCoii^^ 

▼iotion  that  the  ohronio  souroe  of  evil  10  to  be  found  in  the  neglected  condition  of  many 
distriotB  of  the  country  in  which  the  people  hare  reoeiFed  no  nseftil  instraction  or  religiona 
ooltnre.  The  remedy  for  this  Bemi-state  of  barbarism  can  only  be  gradually  employed.  It 
will  require  the  earnest  and  pereeyering  co-operation  of  all  who  are  really  ooncemed  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  general  condition  of  Jamuca.  The  aim  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-M en's  Aid  Society  is  to  bring  to  lig^t  all  available  resoaroes  for  the  improToment  of 
the  people,  to  lend  whateyer  help  may  be  in  their  power  to  those  who  are  already  working 
in  the  field,  to  find  suitable  agencies,  and  to  afford  to  all  a  common  medium  of  information 
and  encouragement.  It  is  not  therefore  in  the  spirit  of  needless  interference  that  the 
Committee  invite  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  existing  endowments  for 
education  in  Jamaica,  but  to  communicate  the  statements  received  from  natives  of  the  island 
who  are  interested  in  its  welfiure.  The  Committee  have  no  doubt  whatef  er  of  the  interest 
your  Grace  will  take  in  the  case,  and  they  feel  assured  that  all  will  be  done  in  securing 
investigation  that  droumstances  will  permit. 

Signed—In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society, 

FRBDERICK  TOMKINS,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
JOHN  WADDINGTON,  D.D. 


BNDOITBD  SCHOOLS  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  neglected  state  of  manj  districts  in  Jamaica,  arising  from  the  absence  of 
schools,  or  from  inefficient  teachers,  has  led  us  to  enquire  into  the  resources  of 
the  Island,  to  ascertain  the  ayailable  means  for  meeting  existing  necessities. 
We  find  that  considerable  property  has  been  bequeathed  by  benevolent  testators  of 
former  days  to  make  proyision  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  poor  coloured  children,  and  in  particular  of  destitute  orphans.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  funds  haye  been  left  for  free  schools  in  various  districts. 
We  may  enumerate  the  following  : 

1  Beckford  free  school,  (Spanish  Town.) 

2  Smith  free  school,  (Spanish  Town.) 

8   Jamaica  free  school,  Walton  Fen,  St.  Ann's. 

4  Manning's  free  school,  Westmoreland. 

5  Russea's  free  school,  Hanoyer  Lucia. 

6  St.  James's  free  school,  St.  James's,  Morant  Bay. 

7  Titchfield  school,  Portland. 

8  Vere  District  free  schools,  Vere. 

9  Manchester  District  free  schools,  Manchester. 
10   Woolmer's  free  school,  Kingston. 

Thereyenues  of  seyeral  of  these  schools  are  large.  Jamaica  free  school  is 
•aid  to  haye  £996  per  annum,  and  Woolmer's  free  school,  Kingston,  has  a  yearly 
income  of  £1,044.  The  Woolmer  school  of  700  or  800  children,  of  all  classes 
mider  the  care  of  a  black  clergyman  from  Canada,  is  said  to  be  well  conducted. 
Having  no  opportunity  for  direst  personal  obseryation,  we  do  not  presume  to 
judge  of  the  efficiency  of  these  educational  establishments,  but  from  all  we  can 
learn  we  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  too  many  endowments,  the  intentions  of  the 
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founderB  hare  only  been  partially  respected.  In  some  instances  ve  are  in- 
formed the  benefit  derived  from  them  by  the  children  of  the  poor  is  exceedingly 
small.  Titchfield  free  school,  Portland,  exists  only  in  name.  There  is,  we 
understand,  neither  school  house  or  teacher.  In  every  case  advantage  would 
accrue  from  careful  and  impartial  enquiry,  and  we,  venture  to  submit  to  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  (as  well  as  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Jamaioa,)  that  an  early  investigation  ought  to  take 
place  into  the  state  of  all  these  institutions.  We  feel  the  more  warranted  in 
respectfully  urging  such  an  enquiry  from  the  circumstance  that  in  most  instances 
the  members  of  the  late  Legislative  Assembly  were  appointed  trustees.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  education  to  have  a  well-authenticated 
report  as  the  result  of  a  fair  examination  of  the  schools,  giving  the  number  of 
children  imder  instruction,  and  the  character  of  the  education  given. 

Our  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  a  correspondence  in  several 
Jamaica  jommals  respecting  the  Monro  and  Dickenson's  schools.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  decide  in  a  controversy  which  requires  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  more  local  information  than  we  possess.  But  there  are  certain  items 
broadly  mentioned  that  seem  to  call  fer  early  and  searching  enquiry. 

It  would  appear  that  Robert  Hugh  Mom  bo,  a  coloured  man  of  large  wealth, 
who  died  in  1798,  left  a  considerable  portion  of  these  endowment  funds.  He 
directed  in  his  will,  that "  at  the  time  of  the  decease"  of  his  nephew  Caleb 
Dickenson,  certain  property  should  be  laid  out  "  in  the  endowment  of  the  school 
to  be  erected  and  maintained  for  the  education  of  as  many  poor  children  oi  the 
parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  as  the  said  funds  may  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  and 
maint{^,  and  in  defraying  the  annual  expenses  attending  the  same,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  directed  by  the  majority  of  justices  of  the 
said  parish,  who  shall  meet  for  that  purpose ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  of  this  island  for  an  act  for  the  proper  and  due  regulation  of  the  said 
charity,  and  to  carry  the  intent  of  this  my  will  in  respect  thereof  into  full  and 
complete  execution." 

In  1821,  Charles  Dickenson,  also  a  gentleman  of  colour,  died  and  bequeathed 
£36,000  in  money,  and  certain  estates  to  the  value  of  £100,000,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  free  school  and  for  aid  and  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  in  indigent 
circumstances. 

For  eighteen  years,  we  are  informed  and  believe,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
with  the  Attorney-General  and  others,  shared  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
property  bequeathed  by  Monro  and  Dickenson,  and  the  schools,  &c.,  were  left 
more  than  thirty  years  in  abeyance.  The  Governor  is  said  to  have  given  some 
kind  of  engagement  that  in  the  event  of  a  school  being  established  the  money 
received  by  him  should  be  returned.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  shared  largely 
in  the  benefits  of  the  escheat.  In  and  about  the  year  1853-4  Mr.  Raynes  W. 
Smith  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shakespeare  rescued  the  remnant  of  the  funds,  amount- 
ing only  to  £2^,337,  and  obtained  an  act  (18th  Vic.  cap.  53)  for  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  charity.  The  interest  of  the  invested  sum  amounted  to  £1,400  per 
annum,  which  the  act  directed  to  be  laid  out  "  in  the  keeping  and  maintaining 
of  a  free  school  or  free  schools  for  the  reception,  education,  and  maintenance  of 
poor  boys  and  girls,"  for  "  the  repairs  of  buildings,  &c.,  and  for  keeping  up  and 
supporting  of  the  several  schools  for  day  scholars."  Thus  empowered,  the 
Trustees  in  1856  established  a  boys'  school  for  twelve  pupils  and  a  girls'  school 
with  an  equal  number.  They  also  instituted  eleven  day  schools,  and  distributed 
them  over  the  parish.  They  provided,  moreover,  an  almshouse  at  Black  River 
In  addition  to  this  they  elected  "  poor  boys  and  girls,  "  chiefly  orphans,  whose 
parents  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence.  All  the  intentions  of  the 
testators  were  respected. 

The  complaint  is  now  made  that  since  1862  the  existing  trustees  have  se- 
riously departed  from  the  express  requirements  of  the  trust.  The  income  of  the 
charity  amounts  to  £1,700  per  annum.  Of  this  sum  £200  are  distributed  in 
grants  of  ^6  to  £8  and  £12  to  persons  reduced  from  comfortable  circumstances 
to  a  state  of  indigence.  At  Potsdam  there  is  a  principal  school  maintaining 
about  sixteen  boys  on  the  foundation,  also  six  boys  whose  parents  contribute 
£20  for  each  boy.  Private  pupils  are  taken  by  the  trustees,  who  require  an 
annual  fee  of  £S5  for  each  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  under,  and  £40  for 
each  pupil  over  twelve  years.  The  master  receives  a  salary  of  £350,  with  the 
residence  and  a  glebe  of  103  acres ;  the  matron  receives  £500,  more  or  less,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  boys,  with  a  salary  of  £40  per  annum.  A  second  master 
is  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £60.  There  is  a  girls'  school  at  Torrington,  in 
which,  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  six  girls,  the  matron  receives  £250, 
and  £40  is  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  house.  The  clerk  to  the  trustees  is  paid 
£80  per  annum,  and  a  medical  attendant  has  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum. 

From  thts$  respectable  gsiablishments,  the  children  of  Black  people  are  excluded. 
For  the  class  of  children  for  whom  the  endowment  was  intended  to  provide, 
four  or  five  meaner  schools  of  a  low  order  only,  are  supported  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  charity,  in  which  the  master  and  mistress  receive  salaries  ranging  from  £12 
to  £25.  Practically  the  advantages  of  education,  which  with  a  just  appropria- 
tion of  the  original  funds  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  poor  black 
children,  are  confined  to  a  small  number  provided  for  at  an  expense  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds.  We  submit  that  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  full 
enquiry.  The  correspondence  on  the  Monro  and  Dickenson's  charity  was 
continued  for  several  weeks  in  the  Jamaica  papers.  Specific  allegations  are 
made  in  it  against  the  trustees  for  various  irregularities.  The  Hon.  John 
Salmon  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  though  constrained  to  write  in  the  journals 
on  the  subject,  oflfers  no  defence.  The  only  reply  of  the  trustees  is  the  follow- 
ing:— "September  22nd,  1863.  «A  series  of  letters,'  signed  *C.  Plummer,' 
and  published  in  the  newspapers,  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Poards. 

Resolved,  that  the  said  letters  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  to  the 
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next  quarterly  meeting,  and  that  this  resolution  be  published  in  the  *  Morning 
Journal '  and  *  Guardian  *  Newspapers.    '  True  Extract/  &c. 

The  editor  of  a  Jamaica  paper  writes :  *  *the  above  quotation  from  the  news- 
papers, professing  to  be  a  *  true  extract  from  the  Minute  Book '  of  the  Dicken- 
son's and  Monro's  charity,  indicates  one  of  those  legionary  abuses  froiy  which 
this  country  and  so  many  of  her  families  and  vital  interests  have  suffered  for  a 
century  past."  "  His  Excellency  the  Governor  ought  to  be  advised  by  his  coun- 
sellors to  appoint  an  impartial  and  disinterested  commission." 

The  Hon.  J.  Salmon  did  not  answer  Mr.  Plummor,  but  in  the  perilous  times 
of  martial  law  he  sent  officers  to  search  his  house.  A  scrap  of  paper  that  might 
afford  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  taking  his  life  would  have  been  sufficient. 
Nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  Mr.  Gordon.  The  officers  held 
]VIr.  Plmnmer  in  charge  whilst  every  comer  of  his  dwelling  was  ransacked. 
We  have  before  us  the  original  letter  of  perfect  clearance.  The  following  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  document : — 

' "  2  November,  1865. 

«  Sir, 

*'  I  return  you  the  papers  I  took  to  look  over.  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  have  to  report  to  the  Governor  that  there  appears  no  reason  to  believe 
that  you  are  in  any  correspondence  with  any  party,  or  may  have  been  supposed 
from  any  information  the  Government  may  have  received,  evil  disposed ;  or 
which  leads  me,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  examination  of  jour  papers,  to 
take  any  measures  against  you,  or  hold  you  answerable  to  the  Government. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  SALMON. 

**  Charles  Plummer,  Esq.,  Berlin." 


Downing  Street,  April  lOtfc,  1867. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Bnddngham  and  Chandos  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  t])e  26th  ultimo,  relative  to  education  in  Jamaica,  and  enclosing  a  memorandum, 
relative  to  endowed  schools  in  that  Island,  especially  Munro  and  Dickenson's  schools. 
His  Grace  desires  me  to  state  that  he  will  forward  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  memorandum  to 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  whose  attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  subject  of  education 
by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FREDERICK  BOGBBS. 
The  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Mon's  Aid  Society. 
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THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENOL.VND  ON  MARTIAL  LAW. 

The  Jamaica  prosecutions  have  culminated  in  a  result  that  must  give  satis- 
faction to  every  lover  of  his  country  and  to  every  friend  of  his  race.  We  maj 
dismiss  entirely  the  grotesque  proceedings  of  the  Shropshire  magistrates  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Eyre,  however  tempting  for  criticism,  though  the  levity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  hench  should  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  ahle  and  luminous 
exposition  of  the  case,  by  Mr.  Stephens,  who  conducted  it  with  legal  skill, 
not  the  less  valuable  because  combined  with  discretion  and  self-control,  which 
leaves  those  who  were  sincerely  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  right,  nothing 
to  regret.  The  time  will  come  we  believe,  when  the  apparent  excess  of  courtesy 
in  conducting  the  prosecution,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  of  the  highest  advantage, 
as  keeping  the  case  perfectly  free  from  the  semblance  of  vindictiveness.  None 
can  say  that  there  was  in  it,  for  a  moment,  the  tumult  of  passion,  or  the  alloj  of 
party  bitterness.  The  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  (Sir 
Alexander  Cockbum)  given  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  on 
the  indictment  of  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenant  Brand,  April  10th,  will  inrest 
this  prosecution  with  an  interest  as  lasting  we  believe  as  the  Petition  of  Kight^ 
or  any  of  the  grand  constitutional  securities  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
British  subject.  It  gives  us  inexpressible  pleasure  to  put  on  record  a  summary 
of  the  charge,  especially  for  the  relief  and  encouragment  of  the  Freed-men  in 
Jamaica.  They  will  read  it  with  attention,  and  preserve  it  with  care.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  his  opening  remarks,  narrated  with  great  exactness  the 
events  of  the  outbreak  in  J amaica,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
prosecution.  "Thb  pibst  question,"  continued  the  learned  judge,  whether 
the  Governor  had  authority  to  proclaim  martial  law,  this  court  having  been  instituted 
upon  the  assumption  of  that  authority  ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  vas 
any  such  authority,  the  furtlier  question  is  whether  these  parties^  having  aU  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumption  thai  the  Governor  had  authority  to  declare  martial  lane, 
had  authority  by  virtue  of  that  proclamation,  to  try  the  deceased  on  the  charge  and 
sentence  him  to  death. 

In  reference  to  the  first  question,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said :  "  one  thing 
is  quite  clear,  that  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  declare  martial  law  must  pro- 
ceed from  one  of  two  sources,  either  from  the  commission  he  has  received  from 
the  Crown,  or  from  some  Act  either  of  the  Imperial,  or  Colonial,  legislature. 
The  Governor,  simply  as  such,  would  have  no  power  to  declare  martial  lav. 
From  the  time  of  our  colonial  possessions,  a  distinction  has  been  taken  and 
established  by  legal  authority  between  two  classes  of  colonies,  which  are  called 
by  technicalities,  crown  colonies,  and  settled  colonies.  The  crown  colony  is 
one  which  has  been  acquired  by  conquest.  With  regard  to  such  colonies,  the 
power  of  the  crown  and  sovereign  is  absolute.  Very  different  is  the  case  of  tiie 
settled  colonies,  which  are  colonies  where  land  has  been  taken  possession  of  in 
the  name  of  the  crown  of  England  as  being  unoccupied,  and  as  having  been 
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stfberwards  colonized  and  settled  upon  by  English  or  British  subjects.  In  such 
St  case  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  have  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 

The  learned  judge  demonstrated  from  the  history  of  Jamaica^  and  from  the 
oourse  of  its  legislation  that  from  the  first,  Jamaica  was  an  English  colony 
peopled  by  this  country.  In  1728  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  the  laws  of 
Szigland  became  the  laws  of  Jamaica.  This  was  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield 
in.  1774. — "  TW«/ore,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "upon  principle,  upon 
legislation,  and  upon  the  authority  and  the  considered  opinion  of  the  great  man  whsse 
rhome  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  Jamaica 
WM  a  settled  colony,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  were  entitled  to  all 
tJie  rights  and  liberties  of  British  svbjeets." 

The  Lord  Ohief  Justice  proceeded  to  consider  the  sbgond  QuxsTioy.— Bos 
the  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  the  croum,  the  power  in  ease  of  rebellion, 
of  establishing  and  causing  to  be  exercised  martial  law  ?  " 

In  a  most  careful  and  elaborate  historical  reyiew  the  learned  judge  examined 
every  case  of  so-called  martial  law  in  England  on  record,  and  proyed  that  none 
of  these  acts  of  arbitrary  military  power  had  the  form  or  the  force  of  law.  It 
was  solemnly  asserted  by  the  Petition  of  Bight,  the  supplementary  charter  of 
[English  liberties,  that  an  English  subject  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  martial 
.   law.    "  I  can  find,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "  no  such  thing  as  martial  law  in 
this  country  for  the  putting  down  of  rebellion.    Never  forget  that  whatever  may 
be  the  charge  of  which  a  man  is  accused,  although  he  may  be  a  rebel,  although  he 
may  be  the  worst  of  traitors  ever  brought  to  the  block,  yet  untU  he  is  convicted,  untU 
his  life  is  taken,  he  is  still  a  subject,  and  is  entitled  when  brought  to  justice,  to  cU 
those  safeguards  which  are  the  essence  of  justice,  and  which  have  been  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  necessary  to  prevent  rash  and  hasty  judgments,  which  eyen  men 
experienced  in  the  administration  of  justice  are  at  times  too  apt  to  pronounce, 
and  to  prevent  sometimes  that  innocence  which  has  the  appearance  of  guilt  from 
being  treated  as  although  the  guilt  were  actually  established;  to  prevent 
innocence  from  being  confounded  with  guilt,  and  an  innocent  man  from  being 
destroyed,  more  especially  in  times  of  excitement  and  passion." 

The  learned  judge  then  gave  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  courts-martial  in 
connection  with  military  discipline,  and  referred  to  the  power  given  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  1  suppose,"  he  added,  there  is  no  island  or  place  in 
the  world  in  which  there  has  been  so  much  insurrection  or  disorder 
as  in  Jamaica,  and  there  is  no  place  in  which  the  curse  which  attaches  to 
slavery,  both  as  regards  master  and  slave,  has  been  so  fuUy  illustrated.  Had 
not  the  rains  of  Heaven  washed  away  the  blood  from  the  streets  of  Jamaica, 
it  would  have  spoken  out  against  the  atrocities  which  have  been  committed 
there."  In  one  case  1,000  negroes  perished  by  execution.  People  were  burnt 
alive,  which  was  a  very  common  form  of  putting  an  end  to  their  lives. 

The  learned  judge  then  passed  on  to  the  enquiry — wJiether  George  William 
Gordon,  who  was  put  to  death  under  the  sentence  of  this  court-martial,  was  amenable 
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to  its  jwrisdidion.  Entering  into  the  details  of  the  case,  he  showed  clearlj  that 
the  Governor  had  no  power  to  arrest. — **  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  he  said, "  and 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  the  point,  that  the  whole  proceeding  of  taking  Mr. 
(jk>rdon  from  where  he  was,  putting  him  on  hoard  a  war  steamer,  and  convejing 
him  to  Morant  Bay,  was  an  unjustifiahle  proceeding,  and  to  Mr.  Gordon  it  made 
the  difference  of  life  and  death."  ]^ine-tenths  of  the  evidence  upon  which  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  (according  to  no  rules  of  right  and  justice) 
would  never  have  heen  received  if  a  competent  judge  had  presided.  No  jury, 
however  influenced  by  prejudice  or  passion,  could  upon  evidence  so  morally  and  in- 
trinsically worthless,  and  upon  evidence  so  utterly  inconclusive,  have  condemned 
that  man  upon  the  charge  of  murder. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  next  considered  the  question,  whether  this  jurisdiction 
be  it  well  founded,  was  honestly  and  bona  fde  exercised,  whether,  as  suggested 
bj  the  prosecution,  it  was  not  corrupted.  He  commented  severely  on  the 
evidence  and  on  the  entire  mode  of  procedure.  It  is  impossible,"  he  said, 
^*  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gordon  contemplated  the  outbreak  which  did  take  place. 
I  have  seen  it  written,  and  I  confess  I  shuddered  as  I  read  it,  that  it  was  justi- 
fiable to  send  Mr.  Gordon  to  a  court-martial  to  be  tried,  because  a  court-martial 
might  be  justified  in  committing  a  man  because  he  was  mischievous.  If  that 
was  the  principle  on  which  they  proceeded  in  Mr.  Gordon's  case,  I  say  it  was 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  instances  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice  with  which  his- 
tory can  furnish  us."  In  closing  the  learned  judge  referred  to  the  doubtful 
points  as  to  the  implication  of  the  accused  parties,  and  left  the  case  to  the 
judgment  of  the  grand  jury.  The  address,  of  which  we  have  given  only  a 
brief  outline,  occupied  six  hours  in  the  delivery. 

On  the  following  day  the  grand  jury  came  into  court,  and  Mr.  Avery 
announced  that  they  returned  both  bills  "  Not  Found."  Just  before  the  rising 
of  the  court  the  grand  jury  attended  before  Baron  Channel  and  made  the  follow- 
ing presentment:  "The  grand  jury  strongly  recommend  that  martial  law 
should  be  more  clearly  defined  by  legislative  enactment." 

The  gain  to  the  cause  of  right  and  truth  by  this  judicial  exposition  of  the 
case  by  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  is  incalculable.  The  facts  contained  in  the 
Blue  Books  of  the  Boyal  Commission  have  been  mastered  by  few.  Many  have 
been  misled  by  a  reckless  press.  "  Of  late,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "  doc- 
trines have  been  put  forward  which  are  to  my  mind  of  the  wildest  and  most 
startling  character— doctrines  which  if  true  would  establish  this :  that  British 
subjects  not  ordinarily  subject  to  martial  lak  may  be  brought  before  tribunals 
armed  with  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  powers — tribunals  which  are  to 
create  the  law  which  they  ought  to  administer^  and  are  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  persons  brought  before  them,  with  a  total  abandonment  of  sdl  those 
rules  and  principles  which  are  the  essence  of  justice.  These  doctrines  seem  to 
me,  I  must  say,  as  imfounded  and  as  untenable  as  in  my  judgment  they  are 
misohievous — I  will  almost  say  detestable." 
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The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gordon  have  been  set  in  their  true  light 
by  one  in  the  highest  judicial  position  and  most  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment.  It  is  no  loss  as  to  the  moral  effect  of  this  issue  that  Colonel  Nelson 
and  Lieutenant  Brand  have  escaped  all  chance  of  becoming  pseudo  martyrs. 
The  clearest  mirror  has  shown  the  real  character  of  their  actions  at  Morant  Bay. 
Th^infamy  of  their  proceedings  will  be  as  perpetual  as  the  record  of  this  grand 
and  impressive  exposition  of  English  law. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Merely  personal  questions  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. From  this  time  there  is  solid  ground  to  hope  for  the  future  of  Jamaica 
and  of  British  subjects  of  every  colour  in  our  colonial  dependencies.  Wild 
despair  it  is  that  breeds  insurrection.  Men  who  can  gain  no  impartial  hearing 
and  who  are  without  adequate  representation,  men  who  have  not  the  power  to  ex- 
plain their  own  case  for  want  of  education,  men  who  brood  over  the  most 
exciting  memories  of  past  wrong,  may  well  become  desperate.  Property  in 
consequence  becomes  insecure,  loss  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  country  is 
entailed,  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  vexation  and  contempt  of  the  race  that  should 
supply  profitable  labour.  Communities  that  justly  treated  and  wisely  trained 
might  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  to  the  growth  and  stability 
o?f  the  empire,  become  degraded,  miserable,  restless,  and  violent. 

Here  is  a  sound  footing  for  a  new  order  of  things.  Let  the  thrifty  and 
industrious  small  proprietors  that  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  freed-raen  in 
J amaica,  look  to  the  education  of  their  families,  and  make  them  well  acquainted 
with  the  duties,  as  well  as  rights,  of  British  subjects.  Chronic  evils,  so  deeply 
rooted,  cannot  be  removed  at  a  stroke.  Patience  therefore  will  be  far  stronger 
than  passion.  Every  man  must  seek  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  The 
feeble  are  necessary  to  co-operate  with  the  strong,  and  the  aim  of  all  must  be 
simple  and  disinterested.  Finally,  we  submit  to  the  Mends  of  Jamaica,  that 
something  should  be  done  effectively  to  aid  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men^s 
Aid  Society y  at  so  important  and  promising  a  crisis.  We  feel  satisfied  that  when 
relieved  from  the  great  strain  of  the  prosecutions,  practical  attention  will  be 
given  so  as  to  secure  an  impartial  independent  and  effective  organ  in  the  Fbbbd- 
Man,  to  which  all  parties  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  race  may  look  with 
respect  and  confidence  for  full  information,  sound  principles  and  the  spirit  of 
true  freedom  combined  with  charity  and  moderation.  We  feel  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  remind  our  friends  that  at  present  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  continue  to 
hold  aloft  the  standard — our  hands  are  not  yet  weak,  and  we  look  with  certainty 
for  prompt  and  generous  support  and  hearty  co-operation. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HOUR. 

We  approach  a  very  interesting  and  important  juncture  in  the  vork  for  the 
protection,  guidance  and  help  of  the  millions  of  Freed-men.  It  ia  impoasible 
that  however  needy  they  can  be  sustained  permanently  from  the  hand  of  charitj 
by  friends  at  a  distance,  and  without  care  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  wort 
may  be  relinquished  under  the  impression  that  little  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
If  unfaithful  at  this  moment  we  might  lose  the  full  reward  "  to  be  attained 
by  earnest  perseverance.  We  have  the  assm'ance  that  all  our  sineere  friends 
will  see  this  clearly.  The  history  of  previous  philanthropic  movementB  baTe 
shewn  that  on  the  subsidence  of  interest  and  the  retirement  of  benevolent  helpers 
from  the  field  there  has  been  a  terrible  renewal  of  injury  and  oppression.  Acts 
of  cruelty  have  been  repeated  and  more  fearful  wrongs  have  been  committed — 
because  it  was  known  that  the  excitement  on  the  part  of  anti-slavery  friends  haJ 
passed  away — ^not  to  be  easily  renewed.  We  hope  that  former  experience  will 
prove  admonitory  and  that  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  faithful  adherents  to 
the  cause  will  continue  at  the  post  of  observation  to  watch  over  the  entire  field, 
gradually  to  form  a  healthy  public  opinion,  and  to  give  the  assurance  to  the 
entire  race  of  the  Freed-men  that  their  true  condition  shall  be  fairly  represented, 
that  they  may  have  the  fullest  encouragement  to  enter  on  the  course  of  improve- 
ment. We  begin  now  to  hear  from  every  quarter  of  the  field,  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  is  just  what  u 
wanted."  The  more  intelligent  of  the  Freed-men  say  *'  We  had  lost  confidence 
in  Great  Britain  and  our  people  might  soon  have  become  reckless — ^but  if  yoo 
will  watch  over  our  interests  in  London — communicate  with  the  government — 
and  give  us  moral  support  and  protection —  we  shall  gain  heart  and  in  a  little 
time  you  will  find  that  we  will  ourselves  sustain  the  Society."  How  much  then 
may  depend  on  the  supply  of  pecuniary  means  at  the  Bazaar,  or  by  early  con- 
tributions. It  is  the  best  hour  with  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cause.  We 
must  not  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  the  general  public,  but  try  by  personal  effort  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  friends.  Possibly  some  who  receive  the  Fbsed-man  may  from 
inadvertence  pass  over  the  subject,  because  pre-occupied  with  other  matters. 
We  must  try  therefore  to  stir  up  all  our  circle  of  acquaintance  at  this  time.  If 
those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  Bazaar  would  pass  round  the  circular  or 
magazine  and  ask  shilling  donations,  this  would  be  helpful.  Money  is  just  nov 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  Society  and  its  success.  A  young  friend 
says,  ''I  will  go  round  to  all  my  friends  and  the  tradespeople  here  Id 
obtain  articles  and  contributions  for  the  Bazaar,  if  you  will  send  me  circulars.'' 

This  is  just  the  course  to  take.  We  send  out  the  Fbsbd-Man  early,  that  all 
may  be  apprized  in  time,  the  Hanover  Booms  are  well  known,  contributions 
are  coming  from  America,  Jamaica,  Africa,  as  well  as  from  our  friends  at  home. 
There  is  life  and  energy ;  let  it  increase  in  every  visit  they  pay,  in  every  letter 
they  write ;  let  our  friends  remember  the  Bazaar,  and  let  the  appointment  for  the 
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first  and  second  of  May  be  nobly  kept.  This  will  give  gladness  and  strength 
to  the  friends  of  the  Society,  and  send  a  reviving  ray  of  hope  to  millions  for 
the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  Craft  is  arrived  from  Dahomey — ^he  will  help  us — and  we  hope  to  see  the 
grand -daughters  of  Bishop  Crowther  with  us  at  the  Bazaar:  once  more  then  we 
say,  be  in  earnest,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  will  be  complete. 


Thb  following  note  has  been  received  by 
the  fiev.  W.  Tyler,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
work  provided  by  the  sewing  circle  for  which 
the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid 
Society  furnished  the  needful  grant. — Office 
of  Friends  Freed-men's  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, 2nd  Month,  15th,  1867.— To  W.  Tyler, 
Bespected  Friend, — have  delayed  writing  to 
thank  the  ladies  of  the  Mile  End  New  Town 
Congregational  Chorch,  for  the  Cask  of 
clothing  sent  for  the  Freed-men,  through  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Association,  until 
it  should  have  been  forwarded  to  the  point 
where  its  contents  would  be  distributed,  of 
which  I  am  now  glad  to  be  able  to  advise 
them.  It  was  not  received  by  the  above  Asso- 
ciation until  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
and,  with  many  other  similar  packages  was 
carefully  stored  away  for  use  when  the  present 
winter  should  bring  the  cold  winds  and  the 
sharp  trosts,  common  in  this  coun^.  It  so 
remained  till  within  the  past  week,  when  a 
request  for  the  character  of  supplies  such  as 
this  cask  contained,  was  received  from  Greorge 
Dixon,  the  superintendent  of  Schools  under 
this  Association,  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  his  care  it  was  sent  at  once, 
to  have  the  contents  distributed  by  teachers 
in  one  or  more  of  the  school  districts  in  his 
sections.  The  gratitude  of  these  poor  people 
for  the  supplies  that  have  been  sent  them  from 
time  to  time  is  represented  as  being  sincere 
and  heartfelt,  mingled  with  thanks  to  the 
God  of  their  former  trust,  that  He  has  con> 
tinned  to  watch  over  them,  and  not  permit 
them  to  be  utterly  cast  down.  The  simple 
faith  of  these  people  is  instructive,  and  very 
touching  is  it  to  be  present  at  their  meetings, 
when  in  quaint,  untutored  language,  they 
pour  out  their  petitions  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  for  a  blessing  on  those  who  have  done 
60  much  for  them,  and  for  the  granting  of 


their  own  prayers  for  liberty,  while  none  the 
less  earnest  are  the  desires  of  their  hearts,  that 
their  old  masters  may  see  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  be  forgiven  by  their  Lord  j  as  they 
have  forgiven  them  already  for  their  cruelties 
to  themselves.  With  minds  so  clothed,  very 
rapid  is  the  progress  made  by  them  on  their 
Heavenly  journey,  eagerly  longing  to  be  able 
to  I'ead  the  Bible,  and  then  be  possessed  of  a 
copy.  I  trust  the  ladies  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  disposition  made  of  their  g^,  for  which 
let  me  also  add  my  thanks,  and  believe  me  to 
remain  their  friend  in  the  cause,  JoiL  Cad- 
BUBT,  JuN.,  Chobirman  of  Clothing  Committee 
of  F.  F.  A, 


Tamset  Jordan. — a  Freed-woman  offers  a 
reward  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  anybody  who 
will  assist  her  in  getting  back  her  son,  Bryant 
Jordan,  a  eoloared  boy,  who  went  off  with  the 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps  when  they  came  through 
Georgia.  He  is  about  sixteen  years  old ;  is  of 
a  g^ger-cake  colour ;  carries  his  head  thrown 
back  when  he  viralks,  and  has  some  deficiency 
in  the  movements  of  his  eyes.  Tamsey  ih&y 
be  addressed  at  Davisborough,  Ga.,  Central 
Bailroad,  and  she  requests  all  humane  papers 
to  copy  her  advertisement. 


A  Fact  fok  Nkqso  Hatibs. — ^It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  and  will  be  memorable  hereafler, 
that  one  of  the  first  political  acts  of  the  col- 
oured citizens  of  South  Carolina  was  to  re- 
commend a  ropeal  of  the  law  disfrunchising 
their  rebel  masters. — Boston  Commonwealth, 


Mbs.  Cobb,,  the  pardon  broker,  still  lives  and 
flourishes;  and  she  secured  a  pardon  £or  a 
rebel  on  President  Johnson's  own  order,  on 
the  seventh  of  last  month. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


OuE  pages  are  open  to  oommuiiicatioiis  bearing 
on  the  present  condition  and  claims  of  the 
Freed-men. 


MAY,  18G7. 

THE  NEED  AND  CLAIMS  OF  OUR 
SOCIETY. 
In  the  transition  state  of  the  freed 
coloured  population  of  our  vorld,  it 
must  be  manifest  upon  a  little  reflec- 
tion, that  such  a  body  as  the  **  British 
and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  " 
is  much  needed.  The  Freed-men  need 
relief,  advice  and  protection.  Through 
the  various  agencies  in  this  country 
aid,  which  has  proved  a  priceless  boon, 
has  been  sent  to  the  Freed-men  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  wish 
this  relief  had  been  much  larger  than 
it  has  been,  and  ve  regret  that  up  to 
the  present  period  but  comparatively 
few  of  our  countrymen  have  responded 
to  the  appeals  made  for  help.  It  is, 
however,  counsel  and  advice  that  the 
Freed-men  now  especially  need  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  To  be  influential 
and  beneflcial,  it  must  come  from  those 
who  feel  interested  in  their  welfare. 
The  power  exerted  for  good  by  the 
friends  of  the  negro  in  the  United  States, 
from  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  General 
Howard  down  to  the  teacher  of  the 
humblest  school,  has  been  immense. 
Why  has  this  been  ?  Because  the  negro 
knows  well  that  the  help  and  the  advice 
extended  to  them  have  been,  not  by  foes, 
but  by  kind,  firm  and  zealous  friends. 
We  appeal  to  philanthropists  in  England 


at  the  present  time  to  sustain  us  in  oxir 
important  work.   As  friends  and  ad- 
visers of  the  coloured  people,  our 
influence  is  extending  all  over  the 
world.  The  "  Fbbkd-M  ah  "  now  circu- 
lates among  the  coloured  people  them- 
selves by  hundreds  where  formerly  we 
only  circulated  tens.   This  alone  is  very 
cheering.    We  have  been  also  enabled 
to  present  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
for    consideration  important  matters 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
Freed-men.    We  are  grateful  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  our  representations  have 
been  received  with  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion.   What  the  Society  needs  is  an 
increase  of  annual  subscribers,  and 
some /large  donations  from  the  more 
wealthy  friends  of  the  negro.    At  the 
present  time  we  m^ge  this  matter  es- 
pecially as  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  efBcient  and  successful  action  of 
the  Society. 

Our  friends  may  also  do  much  by 
affording  the  Ladies'  Coounittee  their 
patronage  and  help.  The  Bazaar  is  now 
fixed  for  April  30th  and  May  1st  and  2nd, 
at  Hanover  Square  Booms.  We  plead 
for  the  lady  friends  of  the  Society,  who 
have  exerted  themselves  with  a  most 
laudable  industry  for  this  interesting 
effort  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
The  appeal  for  Mrs.  Moseley's  schools 
is  most  urgent  and  pressing.  That 
lady,  the  widow  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
at  the  West  Coast,  is  anxious  to  return 
to  the  Cape  Coast  Castle  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  all  our  friends  will  help 
us  now  our  sanguine  expectations  will 
be  more  than  realized.  We  do  there- 
fore most  urgently  appeal  to  the  friends 
of  the  Society  for  the  utmost  assistance 
in  their  power  at  the  present  season. 
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BBPOET  ON  JAMAICA. 

BY    GARDINER   GRIENB  HUBBARD,  ESQ.,  CAH- 
•  BRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  last  nnmber  of  the  New  Englwnder 
contams  an  article  on  the  Tnsnrreotion  in 
Jamaica^  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  indicate  its 
general  ^chai^ter., 

DIPFERRNT  CLASSES  OF  NEGROES. 

let  Those  working  regularly  on  the  estates, 
living  and  depending  on  them  for  support. 

2nd  Those  having  no  regular  employment. 

3rd  Those  who  own  and  live  upon  their 
small  fttrms. 

The  first-class  is  found  only  in  those  portions 
of  the  islands  where  sugar  estates  are  still 
worked,  they  Uve  to  a  great  extent  in  barracks, 
men  and  women  herding  together,  they  are 
extremely  ignorant  and  degraded,  retaining 
the  vices  of  slavery  without  gaining  the 
virtues  of  freedom. 

The  second-class  have  thrown  off  their  de- 
pendence on  the  estates,  but*  are  more  lazy 
than  either  of  the  other  classes,  not  being 
obliged  to  work  with  the  first,  nor  stimulated 
to  labour  with  the  third;  owning  no  land, 
they  are  shiftless  and  improvident,  and  pay- 
ing their  rent  irregularly  or  not  at  all,  they 
are  forced  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
working  occasionally  and  stealing  when  too 
lazy  to  work.  They  are  a  curse  to  the  land, 
8knd  dangerous  alike  to  white  and  black.  Un- 
less this  system  of  petty  thieving  can  be 
checked  the  industrious  will  be  discouraged, 
and  idleness  and  profligacy  must  increase. 

The  third  cUjlss  are  the  mnst  numerous — 
nearly  three-quaaters  of  the  whole  black  pop- 
ulation. Their  small  farms  are  scattered  all 
over  the  island,  excepting  among  the  large 
sugar  estates.  They  raise  a  little  sugar, 
coffee  and  pimento,  and  own  many  small 
sugar  mills.  Their  cabins  are  more  comfort- 
able, the  marriage  relation  is  more  respected, 
thefls  and  petty  rices  are  less  frequent,  they 
wish  to  educate  their  children,  and  have  some 
desire  to  improve  their  condition  in  life.  They 
are  the  small  farmers,  a/nd  ujton  their  eleva- 
tion the  islamd  mtist  depend  for  its  futwre 
yDealth  and  prosperity.  They  hwve  elevated 
themteXves  in  spite  o/  wifmomdble  laws  a/nd 


influences,  receiving  aid  firom  the  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  and  Moravian  missionaries,  many 
of  whom  have  laboured  with  great  fidelity 
and  devotion  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  first  class,  we  have  said,  live  upon  the 
sugar  estates,  these  estates  are  managed  by 
attorneys  or  overseers  for  absentee  proprietors ; 
the  labourers  are  overworked  and  ill  paid; 
the  wages  are  oflen  witheld,  or  raid  but  in 
part,  large  deductions  being  made  for  alleged 
unfaithfulness.  It  was  on  these  estates  that 
the  insurrection  commenced  and  spread. 

The  coloured  population  steadily  increased 
even  while  the  blacks  and  whites  were  di- 
minishing. Many  of  the  offices  of  government 
and  of  the  judiciary  are  filled  by  them,  they 
are  heard  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  bar,  are 
consulted  as  physicians  and  surgeons.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  and  talented  men  of 
Jamaica  are  the  Hon.  Richard  Hill ;  Hon.  P. 
Moncrief,  Judge  of  the  highest  court ;  Hon.  E. 
Jordan,  C.  B.,  Governors'  Secretary  and  Mayor 
of  Kingston;  Hon.  A.  Hyslop,  Attorney 
Qeneral  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Council ; 
and  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh ;  all  of  whom  are  coloured 
gentlemen. 

«Poor  Jamaica"  Her  island  princes  are 
ruined,  her  "gpreat  houses"  are  deserted,  her 
immense  estates  are  broken  up,  her  exports 
are  greatly  diminished,  her  warehouses  are 
vacant,  the  descendants  of  those  who  rode 
through  her  streets,  their  horses  shod  with 
silver,  walk  through  the  land  in  poverty. 
Many  of  her  largest  "sugar  works"  are 
abandoned  and  the  busy  slave  is  superseded  by 
the  idle  vagabond! 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
The  immense  estates  are  broken  up,  but  little 
farms  are  cultivated  by  freemen ;  the  great 
houses  are  abandoned,  but  the  slave  barracks, 
where  men  and  women  herded  together,  have 
g^ven  place  to  thatched  cottages,  which  hus- 
band and  wife  and  children  call  home.  The 
exports  of  sugar  and  coffee,  grown  by  rich 
planters  are  diminished,  but  many  a  little  mill 
worked  by  hand  turns  out  its  hogrshead  of 
sugar,  and  many  a  barrel  of  coffee,  with 
baskets  of  orange  and  bananas,  and  bags  of 
cocoa,  gathered  by  wife  and  children,  find 
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their  way  to  market  The  imparts  for  home 
oo&flumption  too  are  inoreaaed. 

We  do  not  deny  the  laziness  and  profligacy 
of  the  negn^X),  but  we  believe  that  other  in- 
fluences  may  stimulate  him  to  industry  and 
Tirtue  besides  the  lash  and  branding  iron. 
We  do  not  deny  his  propensity  to  lie  and  steal, 
but  consider  these  rather  as  faults  common  to 
our  fiedlen  humanity,  unchecked  by  religious 
teaching,  and  encouraged  by  fear  and  cruelty. 
Slavery  and  not  emancipation  is  responsible 
for  the  present  degraded  condition  of  ihe 
negro,  while  to  the  neg^  himself,  and  the 
fSuthful  effbrts  of  the  missionary,  belong  the 
credit  of  his  improvement  and  his  efforts  for 
further  advancement. 

The  ruin  of  Jamaica  has  been  caused  not  by 
the  freeing  of  the  slave,  but  by  the  eflfbrts  on 
the  part  of  the  planter  to  retain  the  fr^ed-men 
in  ignoramce  and  $ervitvde,  and  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  protect  and 
support  the  Freed-meif  in  their  rights. 

For  these  views  Mr.  Hubbard  is  responsible 
We  place  them  before  our  readers  as  indica- 
ting the  necessity  of  combining  all  classes  in 
the  work  of  gradual  improvement,  there  should 
be  no  jealousy  between  white,  black  or 
coloured,  nor  strife  between  planters  or  la- 
bourers. What  is  right  in  the  end  will  lead 
to  the  advantage  of  all.  The  people  Mr. 
Hubbard  calls  the  second  class  "  in  f  amaica, 
are  ready  and  anxious  in  every  way  to  co- 
operate with  intelligent  and  right  minded 
friends  of  Jamaica  in  this  country,  and  they 
are  extremely  solicitous  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society  should  be 
well  sustained. 


KEW  FRIBNDS  FOB  THE  NE6BO. 
Fighting  the  inevitable  has  always  proved 
unprofitable  business.  The  South  has  found 
it  so  in  opposing  the  political  and  sociable  ele- 
vation of  the  negro;  the  leading  men  dung 
to  and  fought  for  caste  and  colour  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  then  only  to  ascertain  that  all 
was  in  vain.  The  decree  of  the  nation  went 
forth  and  the  negro  was  made  a  man.  There 
was,  and  there  still  is  grumbling,  and  some, 
whose  foolishness  has  not  wholly  left  them, 
would  fain  show  a  little  resistance,  but  we 
think  that  the  mamifest  tendency  if  to  accept 


the  eitiuUion  and  make  the  heet  of  it — /or 
themselves.  For  we  now  see  strong  indicatioDa 
of  an  attempt  to  control  the  negro  vote  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  were  active  in  the  rebeU 
lion.    The  Southerners,  at  least  the  more 
intelligent  portion,  argue  that  they  can  and 
wiU  show  to  the  black  man  that  they  are  has 
true  friends,  and  that  their  interest  will  be 
best  promoted  by  using  their  newly  acquired 
rights  of  citizenship  according  to  their  dicta* 
tion.    A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  irrespective  of  color,  held  a  few  days 
since,  has  great  significance  in  its  bearings 
on  the  progpress  of  opinions  at  the  South.  The 
rebel  Gad.  Wade  Hampton  and  other  promi- 
nent  Southerners  were  present  and  made 
addresses,  and  there  was  good  feeling,  and 
what  a  little  time  ago  would  have  been  can. 
sidered  a  strange  fraternization  of  races;  and 
this  was  so  marked  that  it  may  well  cause  as 
to  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  ex*rebels  may 
secure  no  mean  proportion  of  negro  votas  at 
coming  elections.     The  Richmond  Titnee 
remarks  in  the  oourse  of  a  long  editorial: 
**  We  have  very  unwisely,  not  to  say  foolishly, 
assumed  that  the  emancipated  and  now  en* 
franohised  blacks  would,  under  the  malign 
influence  of  that  very  class  of  white  men  whoa 
the  negro,  as  a  slave,  held  in  undisguised 
contempt,  array  themselves  against  those 
whom  it  is  to  their  interest  to  propitiate. 
Forgetting  all  which  centuries  of  slavery 
should  have  taught  us  of  the  nature,  tempera- 
ment and  prejudices  of  the  blacks,  we  have 
for  two  years  left  the  negro  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  have  impressed  upon  his  plastic  and 
unthinking  mind  the  belief  that  there  were 
good  g^unds  for  violent  antagonism  between 
capital  and  labour,  and  that  while  white  gen- 
tlemen were  his  enemies,  white  rascals  and 
vagabonds  were  his  only  friends  and  defenders. 
When  emancipation  ruptured  the  old  ties  of 
master  and  slave,  we  should  have  taken  im- 
mediate steps  to  convince  the  Freed-men  thai 
their  old  masters  were  still  their  best  and 
only  friends."   And  the  same  paper  reaches 
the  sage  conclusion  that  "  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  deliver  them  (the  freed-men)  from  those 
&lse  and  malignant  influences  to  which  we 
have  so  often  alluded."   Thus  it  is  that  our 
rebel  friends  are  determined  that 
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The  onrae  a  bleanng  shall  be  fband." 
Negro  Bottnge  wae  the  terrible  evil  that  hung 
over  them,  and  now  that  it  has  come  to  be  a 
reality,  they  are  endeaTonring  to  use  it  to  their 
advantage.  Very  nataral,  to  be  rore,  bnt  we 
have  little  fear  that  the  negro  will  forget  who 
are  his  trae  friends.  Friendship  by  oompnl- 
■ion  has  few  elements  of  strength. — Boston 
CongrsgationdUtt. 


EEPOBT  OF  LEVI  COFFIN. 

The  labours  of  this  Commission  have  been 
steady  and  onward  the  past  year,  though  the 
amount  expended  is  not  equal  to  last  year. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  demand  for 
physical  relief  is  much  lessened,  except  at 
certain  points  were  crops  were  shorty  and 
where  the  Freed-men  were  not  paid  for  their 
labour;  leaving  them  without  the  means  of 
self-support.  The  camps  or  Freed-mens' homes 
have  all  been  broken  up  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment. Homes  have  been  provided  for  a 
large  number  of  the  orphan  children,  yet 
there  are  many  oases  of  extreme  destitution 
among  the  Freed-men  that  require  our  con- 
tinned  exertions  to  relieve.  But  education 
is  the  great  work  before  us.  Notwithstand- 
ing our  expenditures  have  not  been  equal  to 
last  year,  oar  schools  have  not  diminished, 
but  increased  in  number.  We  have  more 
teachers  in  the  field  than  we  had  last  year. 
The  schools  have  been  sui^xnted  in  part  by 
the  Freed-men  themselves.  Our  receipts 
have  been  less,  both  of  goods  and  money 
the  past  year,  in  oonsequenoe  of  denomina- 
tional action.  The  Methodists,  Old  School 
Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians,  Friends, 
and  some  other  denominations  have  estab- 
lished schools  in  connection  with  their  Mis- 
sionary labours  among  the  Freed-men.  Hence 
our  oolleoting  field  is  divided  and  our  re- 
ceipts lessened.  Although  many  of  the 
membeors  of  these  religious  denominations 
believing  as  we  do,  that  undenominational 
labour  is  the  most  effectual  among  the  Freed- 
men,  ap  fSw  as  educational  and  physical  relief 
is  conoened,  still  sustain  us  sad  contribute 
to  both. 

Our  friends  in  England  and  Ireland  have 
kindly  remembered  us  again  the  past  year, 
and  have  contributed  largely  to  our  supplies 


of  elothing  and  other  goods ;  mostly  new  and 
of  excellent  quality.  They  have  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  our  funds.  This  I  feel 
should  be  a  stimulant  to  renewed  exertion  on 
our  part.  We  have  received,  and  distributed 
to  the  Freed  •men  the  following  list  of  goods 
since  our  last  year's  report : 

Womens^  and  Childrens*  Garments  11,751 

Mens'  and  Boys'  Garments    3,693 

Prs-Hose   2,621 

Prs.  Boots  and  Shoes   1,447 

Ladies'  Hats  and  Bonnets   28l> 

MenB*  Hats  and  Caps   511 

Pre.  Blankets   1,146 

Yds.  New  Goods   2,426 

Dos.  Knives  and  Forks  ,   606 

Doz.  Spoons   101 

Lbs.  Hospital  Supplies   2,946 

Lbs.  Garden  Seed    168 

Fanning  Implements    8,016 

School  Books   5,460 

Bottles  of  Ink   884 

Gross  of  Pens   12 

Pencils   1,870 

Gross  Paper    42 

Papers  of  Needles   1,684 

Thimbles   1,184 

Doe.  Buttons    1,187 

Prs.  Shears   2,478 

Spools  of  Thread    1,924 

Lbs.  Thread   18 

Doz.  Slates   89 

Balmoral  Skirts   184 

Quilts  and  Coverlets   10 

Shawls   18 

Pocket  Handkerohiefii    80 

And  a  lot  of  Toys  for  school  children. 

Estimated  value   $38,840,51 

Of  the  above,  the  following  were  received 
fr-om  Ghreat  Britam  and  Ireland : 

Womens'  and  Childrens'  Garments   5,890 

Men  and  Boys  Garments   1,342 

Prs.  Hose   898 

Prs.  Boots  and  Shoes   476 

Ladies'  Bonnets  and  Hats   96 

Men's  Hats  and  Caps    214 

Prs.  Blankets   896 

Tds.  New  Goods   2,063 

Doz.  Knives  and  Forks   606 

Slates    64 
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PenoilB   €00 

Papers  Needles  1,684 

Thimbles  1,184 

Pre.  Sheare  2,448 

Spools  Thread   1,837 

Lbs.  Thread  »   11 


About  the  first  of  November  we  formed  a 
union  and  co-operation  in  ooi*  field  of  labour, 
with  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
and  have  been  labouring  jointly  together 
since  that  time,  having  but  one  office  and  one 
set  of  Agents,  thus  saving  much  expense. 
The  receipts  of  goods  and  clothing,  received 
and  distributed  by  the  joint  Commissions,  are 
not  included  in  the  above  report.  We  have 
received  ironi  our  home  field,  187  boxes  and 
barrels  of  clothing  and  other  good  since  the 
union  of  the  Commissions,  which  have  been 
forwarded  and  distributed  among  the  freed, 
men,  without  opening  and  counting  the  arti- 
cles at  this  office.  This  would  lai^ly  swell 
the  report,  both  in  the  number  of  articles  and 
estimated  value. 

The  goods  have  mostly  been  distributed 
by  our  teachers  and  Agents,  in  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Mississippi  to  the  most  destitute.  We  feel 
comforted  in  believing  that  the  Lord  has 
blessed  our  labors,  and  that  much  suffering 
has  been  relieved.  Levi  CorriM. 


Fbeed-men's  Schools  at  Chaiu.eston. — 
Mr.  Band,  Publisher  of  Zion's  Herald,  Boston, 
having  attended  the  late  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Mission  Conference  of  the'Methodist 
Church,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
schools  for  Freed-men: — "The  Freed-men's 
schools  are  a  marvel  to  beh old.  The  *  Military 
Hall,'  a  large  building  directly  opposite  the 
Wentworth  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
is  now  occupied  exclusively  by  a  dozen  or 
twenty  of  these  schools,  of  all  grades  from 
*  Letters '  to  Latin.  The  teachers  are  in  part 
coloured,  but  mostly  ladies  from  the  North, 
and  all  are  capable  and  enthusiastic;  the 
scholars  are  bright  and  docile;  the  recitations 
encouraging,  and  the  singing  enchanting. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  this  single 
building  is  seven  or  eight  hundred.  The 
whole  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 


mulatto  g^tleman,  who  in  the  dark  diays  of 
slavery  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Bnrope  for 
a  first-class  education — and  yet  this  man 
would  not  be  the  social  equal  of  the  stupidesi 
and  meanest  of  white  men!  Nothing-  im- 
pressed us  more  favourably  than  these  schooia. 
If  they  are  supported  and  continued,  thea 
indeed  is  the  redemption  of  the  coloured  race 
and  the  South  together  a  certain  thing." 


Joseph  E.  Davis,  brother  of  Jefferson, 
having  received  from  the  Prasident  hia  old 
possessions  on  the  Mississii^,  has  just  let  the 
« Hurricane"  and  "Briarfield"  plantations, 
in  Warren  County,  to  B.  T.  Montgomery;  far 
a  term  of  years.  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  is  a 
colored  man,  and  "one  of  the  businen 
gers"  of  the  aforesiud  Joseph,  has  projected 
a  community  of  his  own  people,  whom  he 
expects,  "  by  the  pursuit  <^  agricultnze^ 
horticulture,  and  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal arts,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  stock,  to 
attain  as  much  prosperity  and  happiness  as 
are  consistent  with  human  nature.**  We 
quote  from  the  advertisement,  in  a  paper  in 
which  coloured  people  used  to  figure  oheifly 
as  Lead  peices,  and  rarely  enough  as  *'  the 
undersigned"  or  as  original  oontribntors.  It 
probably  pays  much  better  to  advertiee  od- 
oured  enterprise  in  agriculture  than  ooloored 
enterprise  in  running  away. — Nation 

Southern  Press ttvrians  and  ths 
GROBS.—The  vote  df  the  late  General  As- 
sembly, held  at  Memphis,  is  resolutely 
justi£ed  at  the  south.  Dr.  John  H.  Bue  says, 
"  We  honestly  believe  that  the  true  policy  of 
the  Church,  having  in  view  the  true  elevation 
as  well  as  the  salvation  of  the  coloured  race, 
is,  BO  far  as  their  ecclesiastical  relations  aie 
concerned,  to  keep  them  as  nesirly  in  their 
former  position  towards  us  as  their  changed 
social  condition  will  admit.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  repelb'ng  the  charge  made  against 
our  General  Assembly  of  trying  to  hold  the 
coloured  man  in  the  Church  just  as  he  was 
before  his  emancipation,  we  confess  it  and 
glory  in  it." 

Printed  by  Arliss  Andrews,  of  No.  7,  Duke 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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THE  LATE  HON.  Q  W.  OO&DON. 
III. 

Thb  time  is  come  when  many  are  prepared  to  look  more  dispassionately  into 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gordon  than  they  were  able  to  do  during  the  excitement  of  the 
Eyre  prosecution.  Epithets,  howcTer  strong  and  hitter,  cannot  he  accepted  in 
the  place  of  facts.  Malignant  scandals  having  no  shadow  of  foundation  only 
shew  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  the  case  they  are  intended  to  support. 
The Personal  recollections"  of  Mr.  Gordon  just  published  by  the  BeT.  Duncan 
Fletcher,*  supply  some  important  data  by  which  to  estimate  his  character.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  them  in  the  continuation  of  the  sketch  conmienced  in  a  for- 
mer number  of  the  Fbbsd-Mak.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  unconsciously  given  a  picture 
of  himself  and  of  Mr.  GK>rdon  that  will  suggest  to  many  of  his  readers  an  idea 
of  their  religious  course  in  Jamica  more  vivid  and  complete  than  that  of  the 
formal  record.  Mr.  Gk>rdon  seems  to  have  been  an  intense,  active,  and  most 
sanguine  Bevivalist.''  On  one  occasion  being  visiting  his  estates  in  St. 
Thomas-in-the  East,  and  staying  over  Sabbath  at  a  town  called  Bath,  he  was 
sorry  to  find  the  people  there  had  no  early  prayer  meetbgs,  such  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  attend  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  so  getting  up  at  *  break 
of  day '  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  Mr.  Gordon  shouted  '  Fire ! 
fire ! !  fire  ! ! ! '  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice ;  the  inhabitants  were  startled 
from  th^  slumbers,  and  in  great  alarm  sprang  from  their  beds,  and  rushed  to 
the  street  eagerly  scanning  their  own  premises  first,  and  next  glancing  wildly 
around  the  houses  of  their  neighbours,  with  buckets  and  cans  ready  to  pour 
water  on  the  devouring  element ;  but  neither  flame  nor  smoke  could  be  seen  in 
Bath  or  anywhere  in  the  vicinity ;  yet  Mr.  Gordon  continued  crying  *  Fire ! 
fire !  fire ! '  until  an  immense  assembly  had  gathered  around  him,  some  of  whom 
ventured  to  ask  the  question ;  *  Where  is  the  Jire,  Mr.  Gordon?  Laybg  his  broad 
brawny  hand  on  lus  swelling  bosom,  and  accommodating  the  words  of  the 
•  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoeter  Bow,  p.  195. 
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Psalmist  to  the  occasion,  Mr.'  Gordon  replied  <  Mj  heart  was  hot  within  me ; 
while  I  was  musing  the  fire  of  devotion  burned.  The  fire  is  here  in  my  heart : 
and  now,  dear  friends,  come,  let  us  have  a  prayer  meeting."  A  glorious 
prayer  meeting,  Mr.  Fletcher  says  they  had,  and  a  gracious  outpouring  of  the 
spirit  was  enjoyed,  while  a  wonderful  work  of  revival  commenced  that  morning 
in  Bath,  when  hundreds  were  converted,  including  one  of  the  ministers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  I  knew  well." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  a  Sabbath  which  I  spent  with  him  in  his  own  peculiar 
*  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love'  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Vinen,  We 
started  on  horseback,  after  attending  an  early  prayer  meeting,  and  had  nearly 
twenty  miles  to  ride  to  the  station  at  which  I  was  engaged  to  preach,  but  the 
whole  intervening  range  was  studded  with  intermediate  stations  which  required 
hasty  visits.  We  galloped  our  horses  on  at  almost  J ehu  speed,  from  station  to 
station,  alighting  at  some  of  them  for  a  few  minutes  while  Mr.  Gordon  inspected 
his  Sabbath  schools,  &c. ;  and  after  several  abrupt  but  kind  enquiries  as  to 
attendance  and  other  matters,  he  would  address  a  few  words  of  approbation  to 
some,  encouragement  or  perhaps  reproof  to  others,  and  then  we  rode  off  to 
another  and  another  station,  till  at  length  dear  Mr.  Gordon's  attendants  kept  on 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way"  and  allowed  him  to  canter  over  his  by -paths 
alone,  through  rivers  and  rocks  and  mud  and  jungle,  to  his  sub-stations,  but  he 
made  up  to  us  before  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey,  for  he  was  by  habit 
and  repute  the  fleetest  rider  in  Jamaica.  The  day  was  now  far  spent ;  and  oh  I 
the  terrible  heat  of  the  sun !  I  felt  more  fit  for  lying  down  to  rest  than  for 
preaching  to  that  sweltering  congregation.  But  after  having  preached  md 
dismissed  the  large  assembly,  the  work  of  the  day  was  not  nearly  finished. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  his  Bethesda  pools  to  visit,  where  impotent  folk,  halt, 
withered,  aged,  sick,  bereaved,  destitute,  dying  ones,  were  anxiously  awaiting 
his  angelic  visits  to  trouble  the  waters  of  charity,  patience,  resignation,  and 
comfort.  His  head,  lus  heart,  his  hands  and  his  purse  were  there  harmoniouslj 
united  in  the  Christ-like  mission  of  alleviating  human  woe,'^ 

Mr.  Gordon  was  as  active  in  correspondence  as  in  his  visits  and  preaching. 
From  a  large  number  of  letters  Mr.  Fletcher  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen : 

«<Bhine  Estate,  St.  Thomas-in-the  East. 
My  dear  brother,  "May  28fd,  1862. 

"  Although  here,  I  am  busy  and  have  but  a  few  moments  to  spare ;  grandma' 
and  Mr.  Vinen  are  also  with  me— we  all  unite  in  kindest  love  and  remembrances 
to  you  all,  our  dear  brother  and  sister,  and  two  dear  boys.  Our  visit  here  is 
twofold :  first,  to  open  a  mission  station  at  Bath  and  Spring,  both  of  which  have 
been  done,  thanks  be  to  God,  under  circumstances  which  call  for  devout 
thankfulness. 

''On  Sunday,  the  18th,  services  were  held  at  the  Missionary  Bethel,  a 
temporary  place  of  worship,  and  it  was  indeed  a  refreshing  season.    At  five 
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o'clock  on  Monday  morning  we  also  had  worship ;  on  Monday  eyening  also,  and 
Tuesday,  so  it  has  been  quite  an  interesting  time,  and  we  trust  much  good  is 
already  done.  Mr.  Warren,  late  of  America,  one  of  those  seeking  a  rest  here, 
is  the  temporary  pastor,  and  he  seems  just  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 

under  present  circumstances  We  need  an  assistant  teacher,  bibles,  tracts, 

hymn  books,  and  school  books.  .  .  .  We  have  determined  on  three  principal 
stations,  two  of  which  are  already  established  in  St.  Thomasun-the-East ;  this 
has  been  a  neglected  and  dark  part.  May  the  Lord  impart  light  and  life,  and 
to  His  name  shall  be  great  glory.  The  St.  Andrew's  Mission  is  doing  well,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear. 

"  We  have  been  praying  for  you,  and  for  the  success  of  missions,  and  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  all  the  present  meetings  (the  May  meetings)  in  England,  as 
well  as  for  the  success  of  truth  in  America.  We  are  sure  that  our  God  hears 
and  answers  prayers,  and  we  will  call  on  Him  continually. 

''Secondly,  I  have  been  also  actively  engaged  in  parochial  and  private 
business,  we  trust  rendered  more  solid  by  our  entire  dependence  on  the  Divine 
blessing.  .  .  .  You  know  what  I  have  to  contend  with,  and  yet  I  don't  grow 
weary  nor  lose  courage.  The  Lord  sustains  his  most  tried  pilgrim,  and  he 
must  press  onward^  doing  good  in  the  midst  of  evil.  The  harvest  is  great.  O, 
may  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send  forth  labourers  into  the  harvest.  At  Bural 
Hill  and  Manchioneal,  and  Linstead,  the  people  are  left  in  a  melancholy  state ; 
they  rest  much  on  my  mind  at  present.  ...  I  have  had  a  world  of  trouble  to 
go  through ;  I  am  yet  fighting.  Wave  after  wave  rolls  over  me,  yet  why  should 
a  living  man  complain  ?  You  know  I  have  dealt  much  in  faith,  and  I  have 
found  the  Lord  faithful,  so  I  trust  have  you,  therefore  fail  not.  Look  in  what 
a  community  I  move ;  think  of  the  wiles  and  fiery  darts  of  Satan,  and  then  pray 
for  me.  O,  I  never  felt  the  want  of  prayer  so  much  as  at  present.  I  have  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  my  offended  Heavenly  Father.  He  will  correct  me,  and 
purge  me,  but  he  will  not  forsake  me.  Love  to  dear  sister,  may  the  Lord 
increase  her  faith. 

With  love,  and  affectionate  remembrances  to  Mrs.  F.  and  the  dear  little 
ones. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  brother. 

Yours  in  the  best  bonds, 

G.   W.  GOBDON." 

Mr.  Gordon  was  a  man  of  boundless  hospitality ;  his  house  was  the  home  and 
resting-place  of  the  sick  and  weariei  missionary  We  are  indebted  to  one  who 
received  his  kind  intentions  for  the  following  discriminating  estimate  of  his 
character.  The  Bev.  H.*  Renton,  of  Kelso,  says, — **  The  first  time  I  met  him 
(Mr.  Gordon)  was  at  the  close  of  forenoon  worship  in  the  Rev.  W.  Watson's 
church,  Kingston  (Uniled  Presbyterian),  on  the  first  Lord's  day  of  May,  1865, 
when  I  was  introduced  to  him  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roxburg,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Anderson,  and  others  of  similar  standing,  who,  with  Mrs.  Watson  and 
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her  daughter,  remained  to  conduct  the  Sabbath  school,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  fine  spectacle  of  those  of  highest  intelligence  and  social  position  in  the  con- 
gregation devoting  themselves  to  that  service,  and  led  thereby  to  form  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  their  own  Christianity.  That  impression  was  con- 
firmed, as  regarded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  on  a  visit  to  Cherry  Gardens  a  few 
days  after,  where  I  spent  two  nights,  and  where  all  I  saw  of  him  corresponded 
with  what  Mr.  Watson  had  told  me  of  his  active,  earnest,  generous,  and  godly 
character. 

On  returning  to  Kingston  in  January,  1856, 1  accepted  his  kind  and  pressing 
invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  and  enjoy  the  mountain  scenery,  which  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Newcastle  on  my  former  visit  had  so  enchanted  me  by  its  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty.  But  a  severe  illness  shortly  after  my  arrival  led  to  my 
detention  for  several  weeks  and  brought  me  into  such  close  and  confidential 
contact  with  my  host  and  his  amiable  and  accomplished  wife,  as  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  them  more  intimately  than  friends  commonly  do 
each  other  after  the  social  intercourse  of  many  years.  When  my  condition  was 
most  critical  he  sat  up  with  me  by  night,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  rarely  left  my  bed- 
side  by  day.  The  bed-room  had  one  entrance  from  the  drawing-room,  and 
during  my  confinement  he  every  morning,  before  starting  for  Kingston,  seven 
miles  distant,  conducted  family  worship  by  my  bedside,  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Gk>rdon  being  in  the  room,  while  the  door  stood  open  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  servants  and  others  were  assembled.  His  prayers,  simple,  appro- 
priate, fervent,  had  to  me  all  the  charm  of  true  devotion. 

The  sacred  fellowship  of  that  season  established  mutual  confidence,  and  on 
on  my  convalescence  he  talked  unreservedly  upon  all  things  which  occupied  his 
mind.  I  found  that  he  was  immersed  in  business  as  a  merchant  and  as  a 
planter,  and  thought  that  he  had  far  too  many  things,  and  especially  far  too 
many  Jamaica  estates  in  hand.  He  had  an  ardent  temperament  and  a  Tigorous 
and  elastic  constitution.  He  both  undertook  and  overtook  a  vast  amount  of 
work.  Nor  were  his  interest  and  energy  less  in  public,  benevolent^  and  religious 
causes,  than  in  his  own  secular  concerns.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  seemed 
to  me  actuated  by  more  honourable  and  unselfish  and  pure  motives.  He  had  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  an  exalted  estimate  of 
the  dignity,  rights,  and  privileges  of  British  citizenship.  He  attributed  to 
corrupt  local  administration,  and  to  the  corrupt  state  of  a  large  portion  of  Uie 
white  society  in  Jamaica,  the  counteraction  and  fedlure  of  the  beneficial  designs 
and  legitimate  fruits  of  British  legislation,  and  mentioned  to  me  various  men  of 
position  whom  he  had  to  meet  with  courtesy  in  public  and  business  affairs,  but 
whose  household  thresholds  he  would  scorn  to  cross,  and  whom  he  would  not 
admit  within  his  own.  He  thought  for  himself  on  every  matter,  was  very  self- 
reliant,  and  what  he  judged  right  he  did  without  heed  of  opposition  or  opinion. 
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His  defect  seemed  to  me  impulsiveness,  which,  in  the  ardour  and  generosity 
of  his  nature,  was  apt  to  lead  him  to  engage  or  undertake  what  it  might  be  very 
embarrassing  or  difficult  for  him  to  fulfil.  He  was  the  natural  enemy  of  injustice 
and  immorality  in  every  form,  and  in  every  quarter,  and  publicly  and  privately 
denounced  both  unsparingly,  wherever  obtruded  in  act  or  principle.  In  suoh  a 
community  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  have  many  enemies.  But  I  never 
knew  a  man  more  candid  to  opponents,  or  less  disposed  to  take  offence  at 
opposition  or  more  free  of  mahvohnce  towards  his  bitterest  foes ;  he  harboured  no 
personal  ill-will,  and  on  reading  or  referring  to  the  vituperation  of  any  of  them, 
would  say,  *  Poor  man,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  I  forgive  him.'  The  christian  spirit 
dwelt  in  him,  and  I  had  often  been  struck  to  observe  with  what  readiness, 
seriousness,  and  zest,  after  the  conversation  had  been  engrossed  with  political 
or  secular  topics,  he  would  turn  to  the  spiritual,  and  evince  that  in  the  truths 
and  promises  of  the  Gospel  he  found  his  rest  and  refreshment.  On  parting  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  I  felt,  as  I  have  felt  on  every  remembrance  of  that  visit, 
that  had  I  been  their  brother  I  could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  kind- 
ness and  confidence  by  either,  and  of  both  I  had  a  high  estimate,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  spiritually." 

We  reserve  the  examination  of  the  eliarges  made  against  Mr.  Gfordon  to  our  next^ 


The  contributions  sent  for  the  Bazaar  more  than  realized  in  quantity,  richness 
and  variety  the  expectations  of  the  Ladies'  Committee.  The  room  in  Hanover 
Square  was  well  filled  with  stalls  laden  with  articles  worthy  of  attention  from 
their  intrinsic  value  and  the  skill  and  taste  employed  in  their  production.  We 
have  not  an  account  of  the  different  contributions,  but  if  this  can  be  furnished 
without  omissions  that  might  cause  the  appearance  of  partiality  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  at  the  close  of  the  effort  a  full  report. 

The  zeal,  unanimity  and  perseverance  of  the  friends  who  undertook  the  super- 
intendence of  the  bazaar  entitle  them  to  our  warmest  thanks.  It  was  worth  the 
trouble  to  call  forth  such  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  and  enlightened  interest 
taken  in  the  cause  of  the  Freed-men.  Whatever  may  be  the  wamt  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  some,  it  has  been  shown  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken  that  there 
are  many  who  understand  the  nature  and  the  necessity  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  who  are  willing  to  put  forth  the  most  strenuous  effort  in  support  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men^s  Aid  Society.  This  is  no  small  gain,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  devotedness  manifested  in  the  Hanover  Booms  cheers  na  in 
no  small  degree.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  A.  GhurchiU,  Mr.  Estcourt 
inaugurated  the  Bazaar  in  a  few  pertinent  and  encouraging  observations,  and  set 
an  example  of  kindness  and  noble  liberality.  He  will  read  these  lines  probably 
in  Jamaica,  and  we  trust  it  will  strengthen  him  in  the  important  work  he  has 
undertaken  to  know  that  he  is  remembered  with  sentiments  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate esteem,  and  that  his  friends  fervenily  pray  for  his  continual  preservation! 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BAZAAR. 


growing  success  and  safe  return. 
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Mr.  Craft,  vho  has  recently  returned  from  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  greatly 
interested  the  audience  collected  at  the  Bazaar  by  his  comprehensire  statement 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  presided  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the 
same  building,  commended  our  object,  and  in  anwer  to  many  enquiries,  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  give  information  respecting  the  British  and  Foreign  Frted^mefC* 
Aid  Society,  which  we  are  sure  will  not  be  lost. 

From  various  temporary  causes  the  attendance  of  purchasers  at  the  Bazaar 
was  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  expenses  of  accommo- 
dation and  of  advertising  in  London  is  exceedingly  heavy.  We  did  not  therefore 
feel  justified  in  continuing  the  Bazaar  longer  in  London,  though  manj  were  of 
opinion  that  much  would  have  been  gained  by  a  few  additional  days.  Our  Ladies' 
Committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  wiser  and  more  beneficial 
course  would  be  to  adjourn  the  Bazaar  to  Brighton  The  collection  of  articles  is 
so  superior,  the  materials  good,  and  the  work  so  creditable,  that  all  believe  it 
will  be  fireely  purchased  by  persons  of  benevolent  feeling  and  good  taste.  We 
are  resolved  that  the  kindness  of  our  contributors  shall  not  be  thrown  away. 
Nothing  has  been  disposed  of  at  random,  or  below  its  value.  We  shall  act  in 
good  faith  towards  all,  and  we  are  still  open  to  fresh  contributions. 


WHAT  HAVE  WB  TO  DO  WITH  THE 
FBBED.MBN  IN  CANADA  ? 
Ib  not  Canada  rich  in  resonroes  of  every 
kind,  and  able  to  give  Beonrity  for  a  loan  of 
three  millions  of  money  f  Do  not  the  blacks 
earn  four  shillings  for  a  day's  work,  whilst  they 
are  able  to  live  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  day  ? 
Are  there  not  Government  schools  for  all  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  them  P  Why  spend 
a  penny,  or  waste  a  thought  on  the  blacks  in 
Canada?  We  are  not  sorry  that  these  ques- 
tions are  pnt,  except  it  may  be  for  the 
unconscious  animus  they  betray.  The  ma- 
terial sonroes  of  Canada  we  believe  are  great, 
bnt  unless  there  has  been  a  miracolons  change 
since  we  visited  the  province  they  remain  to 
be  developed  in  their  ftill  extent.  All  religions 
societies  have  had  to  look  to  the  mother 
ooontry  for  aid  in  the  extension  of  missions; 
the  proximity  of  wealth  is  not  always  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  without  the  care  of  the 
benevolent,  many  might  perish  in  hopeless 
destitation.  We  mast  not  however  lose  our- 
selves in  general  observations.  An  impartial 
account  of  the  black  itnd  coloured  people  in 
Canada  if  it  could  be  written  in  fhll  would 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  io 


the  histoiy  of  civilisation.    We  want  oar 
firiends  to  furnish  the  incidents  that  woold 
place  the  settlements  of  the  Freed-mmt  in  that 
country  in  the  true  light.   In  the  meanwhile 
we  most  be  content  to  furnish  a  tew  psM-tioa- 
lars.   The  fugitives  from  slavery  in  the  fini 
instance  gained  little  material  advantage  from 
reaching  British  soil.   They  sought  it  how- 
ever  amid  a  thousand  difficulties  and  at  the 
hourly  peril  of  their  lives.   As  they  came  from 
slavery  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  crime  to  read, 
— of  necessity  they  were  uninstmoted  and 
shiftless — they  had  to  encounter  the  moat  in- 
veterate prejudice  of  colour.    Their  eaily 
friends  and  patrons  were  not  a  little  dia- 
coxu*aged  and  disappointed  in  their  first  efforts. 
Perhaps  thby  assumed  too  much  in  the  way 
of  management  and  controL  But  in  the  couxst 
of  time  there  was  a  change  of  the  most  mariced 
and  cheering  kind.   It  began  in  a  very  simple 
manner  with  the  judicious  and  disinterested 
efforts  of  the  Bev.  W.  King,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  bought  land  and  located  upon  it 
a  party  of  liberated  slaves.   He  gave  the  best 
attention  in  his  power  to  their  educational 
social  and  religious  improvement  and  reaped 
in  the  end  a  rich  reward.    He  was  seconded 
in  his  noble  work  by  Mr.  Archibald  McKellar. 
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Wben  the  anti-negro  party  remonstrated  with 
him  for  caring  for  the  fugitives  as  men  and 
not  as  mere  chattels,  Mr.  HoKellar  said,  "  I 
stand  in  this  matter  on  the  British  Constitn- 
tion ;  the  law  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
persons  of  diiSerent  colonr,  and  nntil  that  law 
is  repealed  apart  fix>m  any  higher  doty  of  ha- 
manity,  I  shall  make  no  distinction."  When 
Mr.  Jones,  the  representative  of  his  coloured 
brethren  crosses  the  border  he  will  find  that 
as  Scotland  to  her  honour  stood  by  his  race 
at  that  time  she  will  befriend  his  people  now,  I 
and  lume  the  less  because  of  the  contemptuous 
oavOa  of  some  who  have  a  lingering  notion 
that  slavery  somehow  was  a  blessing,  though 
some  of  the  ministers  in  the  Southern  States 
used  to  speak  of  *<  working  out  the  curse  of 
Ham  in  a  considerate  way."  If  they  flogged 
the  negro  they  did  it  in  a  christian  spirit 

There  iire  government  schools  in  Canada, 
but  not  available  as  they  might  be  to  the 
Freed-men.  The  coloured  people  occupy 
tracts  of  country  that  are  thinly  populated 
because  their  land  is  cheap.  The  goTemment 
schools  are  not  placed  in  situations  therefore 
suited  to  their  convenience.  When  the  child- 
ren of  the  freed-men  first  applied  for  admission 
they  were  refused.  They  tried  the  question 
in  the  courts  of  law  and  gained  their  rights, 
but  prejudice  still  overrides  the  statutes.  It 
was  ordered  that  black  and  white  children 
should  be  taught  under  the  same  roof— this 
direction  was  followed  but  in  evasion  of  the 
law  a  partition  was  placed  between  the  dif. 
ferent  classes  of  ahildren,  and  a  distinction  was 
made  in  the  character  of  the  education  given. 
«•  Very  ri^ttoo,"  many  we  fear  will  say. 

The  intelligent  Freed-men  are  of  a  different 
opinion ;  they  are  influenced  by  no  mean  and 
sdfish  ambition.  They  elect  white  men  to 
mpreamz  them  in  Parliament^  and  their 
loyalty  is  indisputable.  But  they  say  and 
as  we  think  with  credit  to  themselves,  we 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  we  first 
breathed  the  air  of  freedom.  To  adopt  their 
own  words:  Education  is  necessary  in 
order  to  succeed  in  their  new  homes.  They 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  its 
gOTemment  and  laws,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  firitish 


subject:"  Think  of  that!  a  black  man  talking 
of  the  necessity  of  education  to  enable  him 
to  exercise  the  rights,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  Britith  ivi>ject.  He  has  to  say,  ^  I  am  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city,"  and  I  must  be  trained 
to  act  a  part  worthy  of  the  immunities  I  have 
recaved."  **  If  not,"  a  few  are  beginning  to 
say,  "  we  must  return  to  America.  There  we 
shall  have  the  suffrage  and  the  ud  of  Mr. 
Feabody's  grant."  All  this  no  doubt  will 
greatly  shock  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
no  idea  of  the  destiny  of  the  black  man 
higher  than  that  of  <*Iiviug  at  the  cost  of  a 
shilling  a  day."  But  if  we  had  to  invest  any. 
thing  in  the  loan  of  three  millions,  we  should 
think  the  security  far  greater  if  the  means  of 
improvement  were  generously  afforded  to  the 
100,000  Freed-men  on  the  frt)ntier  of  Oanada, 
who  are  sober,  industrious,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  destitute 
thousands,  who  since  emancipation  have 
come  to  the  homes  of  their  kind  red  from  which 
before  they  were  sundered  by  the  most  cruel 
bondage.  Timely  help  and  enoouragement  will 
prove  the  means  of  cheap  defence  to  Canada. 

Whatever  the  bird's-eye  view  of  statesmen 
may  lead  them  to  suppose  to  the  contrary,  let 
the  example  of  the  "  first  frunilies  in  Virginia  " 
be  a  warning.  Their  "people"  that  used 
to  cultivate  their  fields  are  w^airing  rapid 
strides  on  their  way  to  Texas.  A  Canadian 
member  of  parliament  said  years  ago,  that 
the  negroes  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be 
shipped  off  to  some  distant  islands  belonging 
to  China.  He  uttered  this  proud  sentiment  when 
the  blaok  people  were  poor  weak  and  downtrod- 
den. By  their  own  efforts  they  saved  money  to 
buy  small  fr^holds,  and  became  qualified  as 
such  to  vote  as  the  majority  of  his  constituents. 

The  Canadian  Freed-men  cherish  no  resent- 
ments but  they  hare  long  memories.  In 
due  time  they  asked  their  Parliamentary 
candidate  if  he  recollected  his  disparaging 
speech.  HiF  party  hissed  the  troublesome 
voter,  who  put  the  unwelcome  question. 
«  No,"  said  the  irrepressible  negro,  "  we  want 
A  distinct  answer."  "  1  said  that  then,"  replied 
the  candidate,  but  I  do  not  repeat  the  senti- 
ment now."  He  was  sent  fr^m  the  hustings 
into  retirement  for  seven  years,  and  there  he 
is  likely  to  remain. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONOENTS. 


Ous  pages  are  open  to  commnnications  bearing 
on  the  present  condition  and  claims  of  the 
Preed-men. 

Thv  BeT.  8.  Holt's  letter  is  received. 

W.  A.— ReooiYed  with  thanks. 


JUNE,  1867. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 
Let  not  oar  readers  imagine  that  we 
are  aboat  to  trouble  them  with  an 
elaborate,  statistical,  political,  or  social 
disquisition  on  the  condition  of  our 
West  India  possessions.  We  intend 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  under  the 
above  heading  there  appeared  after  our 
last  number  went  to  press  a  series  of 
articles  worthy  of  notice  in  a  London 
paper  called  TheDay^  whose  day  preyed 
to  be  a  brief  one,  for  it  has  now  for  some 
time  ceased  to  exist.  These  articles 
are  curious  as  they  are  written  entirelj 
from  the  white  West  India  standpoint, 
abounding  in  that  peculiar  bombast, 
ignorance  and  utter  absence  of  all  sense 
of  "  the  becoming"  which  certainly  as 
the  rule,  does  not  characterise  all 
Englishmen  resident  out  of  the  mother 
country.  The  writer  sneers  at  those 
who  adyocated  West  India  emancipa- 
tion.  He  says-^ 

That  negroes  on  their  release  finom  slarery 
should  hare  a  sort  of  *' spree  "—that  they 
should  for  a  few  weeks  insist  on  doing  nothing 
except  getting  drank  on  ram — woold  have 
been  perfeotlj  intelligible  to  the  British 
pablio,  who  woald  have  expected  them  as  a 
matter  of  coarse  to  retam  to  woik,  penitent 
and  fihakey,  after  a  gpneater  or  less  interval. 


No  statement  could  be  more  false 
than  this.    He  adds — 

The  Evangelical  party  in  the  Choroh  of 
England,  and  the  Dissenters,  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  credit  of  abolition  is  doe, 
had  a  mnch  hi^er  opinion  of  the  negro,  than 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  going  npon  the 

spree."  They  had  been  led  to  believe  tram 
the  reports  of  missionaries  that  the  poor  slaves 
were  devotedly  pioas,  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  members  of  christian  churches,  and 
having  once  become  convinced  that  this  was 
a  ftot,  they  gave  no  credit  to  the  ]ienons  who 
stated  anything  to  the  cootraiy.  They  could 
believe  in  Uncle  Tom,  if  that  prepoeterons 
romance  had  been  published  at  the  time,  bat 
they  could  not  believe  the  reports  of  eye- 
witnesses, of  those  idao  had  resided  in  the  West 
Indies  for  yean,  even  for  their  Uvea. 

The  cool  impudence  of  this  statement 
needs  no  conmient  of  ours.  It  is  sim- 
ply asking  us  to  belieye  what  the  wolf 
would  say  of  the  lamb.  We  prefer  to 
take  the  testimony  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ  to  that  of  the  ruined,  insolent  ex- 
slaveholders.  Notwithstanding  the 
largeness  of  the  negro  love  for  a  ^*  spree" 
and  his  fondness  for  rum,  he  seems  to 
be  making  his  way  in  Jamaica,  for  the 
writer  says — 

The  feelings  of  the  pure  whites  towards  the 
blacks  are  not  of  the  most  cordial  kind.  An 
old  and  impoverished  aristoorapy  never  fe^ 
very  affectional^ely  towards  rich  jMrvtiuM. 

The  aversion  of  these  impoverished 
aristocrats  to  the  negro,  is  put  by  this 
writer  with  great  force  and  an  amus- 
ing unconsciousness  of  its  injustice.  It 
goes  far  to  explain  the  Jamaica  troubles 
and  cruelties.   The  writer  says — 

No  aristocracy  in  Europe  carries  about  with 
it  such  distinctive  marks  of  birth  and  race  as 
the  white  man  does  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
slighteet  tinge  of  coloured  blood,  the  faintest 
«  dash  of  the  tar  brush,"  is  known  and  regis- 
tered, and  the  coloured  man,  however  good  his 
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edaofttion^  may  be,  or  however  great  his 
wealth,  however  high  hia  official  jXMition, 
xnnBt  for  ever  feel  a  rankling  envj  of  the 
poorest  man  of  pnre  white  descent.  "  Thank 
God,"  said  a  gentleman  of  dark  complexion, 
ikn Italian  by  descent,  **thankQod,  I  have  not 
a  drop  of  African  Mood  in  my  veins;  if  I  had 
I'd  blow  my  brains  oat." 

The  writer,  eyidentlj  a  West  India 
white,  thinking  he  had  not  said  enough 
adds — 

The  bitter  hatred  entertained  towards  the 
negroes  by  many  whites  who  have  soffered 
personally  by  emancipation  can  hardly  be 
onderstood  by  Europeans. 

Quite  so;  the  writer  no  doubt  is 
correct.  Nothing  but  yiperoos  slayerj 
scotched  and  killed  could  hare  spawned 
this  base  infernal  hate  agidnst  any  ef 
God's  creatures.  We  greatly  fear  that 
theWest  India  whites  hate  the  Evil  One 
himselfy  less  than  they  do  a  man  bom 
of  African  descent.  Comment  upon 
such  a  state  of  feeling  is  superfluous. 
The  pure  "West  Indian  white  would  not 
condescend  to  bandy  words  at  length 
with  an  African,  not  eyen  an  octoroon, 
but  the  writer  tells  us,  perhaps  from 
his  own  experience,  how  to  admonish 
the  sorry  galled  jade  by  a  ring  of  the 
withers:  listen! 

Of  course  no  gentleman  chooses  to  have  a 
qnanrel  with  one  of  these  fellows:  bat  there 
is  a  retort,  a  very  dangerous  one,  which  piqaes 
theoi  to  the  very  nttermost,  and  which  it  is 
difficnlt  to  avoid  giving.  Call  the  man  a 
^nigger;"  say,  ''Ah!  jnst  like  a  nigger!" 
and  the  ftiry  of  rage  they  break  ont  into  is 
fri^tfbl.  But  a  white  man  who  makes  moch 
use  of  this  weapon  had  better  have  a  plentifhl 
stock  Of  others,  fbr  assuredly  his  life  would  be 
in  jeopardy. 

We  think  this  quite  possible.  For 
our  own  part,  the  first  impulse  upon 
receiying  an  opprobrious,  insolent 
epithet,  an  impulse  only  restrained  by 


education  and  christian  principle  would 
be  to  knock  the  mean  yarlet  down,  who 
should  dare  upbraid  us  in  words  of  care- 
fully studied  contempt  either  on  account 
of  the  place  of  our  birth,  or  the  colour 
of  our  complexion.  Would  our  read- 
ers like  to  know  how  coloured  people 
of  position  are  treated  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  Jamaica  correspondent 
of  the  defunct  Day  will  tell  you. 

In  social  intercourse  these  feelings  show 
themselves  most  strongly.  The  two  races 
meet  at  public  balls,  snob  as  those  given  by 
or  to  the  Qovemor,  bnt  they  do  not  mix. 
The  whites  form  qnadrilles  amongst  them- 
selves, dance  with  each  other,  and  keep  npan 
invisible  but  well-anderrtood  barrier  between 
themselves  and  the  colonred  peofde.  A  short 
time  ago  the  writer  was  dancing  a  qnadrille 
at  a  ball  given  by  the  Governor  of  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  where  he  was  a  compara- 
tive stranger.  He  joined  a  set  already 
formed,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  a  coloured 
man,  almost  a  pure  negro,  took  his  place  at 
one  of  the  sides.  Such  an  occurrence  is  so 
raiie  that  it  was  much  remariied  on.  The 
writer's  partner  refused  to  take  the  hand  of 
the  negro  in  the  last  figure.  Three  times  he 
offered  it,  and  three  times  she  rejected  it. 
The  fourth  time  he  saw  what  was  intended, 
and  did  not  put  out  his  hand.  The  lady  said 
as  she  walked  away,  **  Do  you  think  I  would 
have  taken  that  negro's  hand  P  Never !  Fd 
have  died  first!"  It  was  rather  a  painftd 
scene.  On  enquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
delinque&t  was  a  member  of  the  highest 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  invited  in 
his  ofllcial  capacity.  Ths  rebuff  served  him 
right  for  venJtwring  tnto  o  qytadaiUe  composed, 
entirely  of  white  people. 

The  estimate  of  the  negro  who  has 
capacity  enough  according  to  the  cor- 
respondent to  grow  rich,  to  get  learning 
and  to  win  political  distinction  is  thus 
put  with  aU  the  circumstantiality  that 
Pope's  Martinus  Scriblerusruns  through 
the  categories. 
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irritable  in  temper,  fieodiahl  j  omel  when  their 
aoger  is  aroiued,  caring  nothing  for  the  6on- 
jogal  relationship,  rerj  little  for  the  parental 
one,  without  the  slightest  wish  or  desire  to 
impmre  themselires  either  intelleotnally,  mor- 
ally or  sooiallj,  abominaMy  Tain  and  con- 
ceited, and  onl  J  desirons  of  earning  monef  in 
order  that  they  maj  bask  in  idleness,  and 
wear  fine  clothes,  they  form  about  the  worst 
race  that  could  possibly  be  intmsted  with 
freedom  on  a  fortile  soil  and  in  a  tropical 
climate.  Within  the  next  fow  yean  the 
qoesUon  will  have  to  be  decided  wheOier  the 
West  Indies  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  giTen  np 
entirely  to  these  people. 

Do  our  readers  require  more  ?  We 
think  not.  We  have  in  a  second  article 
nearly  three  columns  from  which  we 
could  quote  similar  choice  extracts. 
How  many  more  articles  this  demon  in 
human  form  penned  we  do  not  know, 
as  only  two  have  reached  our  hand. 
It  is  not  improhable  that  if  we  could 
unearth  this  fox,  he  would  be  found  to 
have  had  some  connexion  with  those 
who  plaited  the  piano  wire  to  scourge 
and  flay  poor  naked  and  unoffending 
women.  We  can  only  saj  that  our 
heart  sickens  at  such  ghastly  senti- 
ments. If  Jamaica  is  peopled  by  i>uch 
a  race  of  whites  the  day  of  doom  for 
such  can  not  be  distant.  God  grant  it 
may  not  come  by  violent  methods. 
The  journal  called  TJie  Day  in  which 
this  J  amaica  correspondence  appeared, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  no  longer 
endures.  IQight  and  pale  shadows 
have  gathered  around  it.  We  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  mention  a  fact. 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  sun  of  The 
Day  set,  we  received  a  oonununication 
from  the  office  to  furnish  materials  for 
a  true  statement  in  relation  to  the  co- 
loured people  of  Jamaica,  suggesting  that 


the  grim  statements  of  the  writer  wlio 
had  occupied  so  large  a  space  were 
perhaps  deemed  injurious  and  diabolical. 

To  our  coloured  friends  and  fellow, 
coontrymen  in  Jamaica^  many  of  whom 
will  read  tiiese  lines,  we  would  say, 
that  sentiments  such  as  those  we  have 
cited  are  hateful  to  every  true  bom 
uncorrupted  Englishman.  There  is  no 
party,  no  rank  in  the  mother  country 
but  would  denounce  such  oppression. 
Friends,  cultivate  self-respect,  improve 
your  dwellings,  do  something  every 
day  to  improve  your  temporal  condition, 
value  education,  Fear  God  and  honour 
the  Queen,"  for  the  day  of  your  redemp- 
tion  draweth  nigh.  The  man  who 
writes  from  Jamaica  has  some  con- 
nexion with  those  who  spilled  the  blood 
of  your  oppressed  people,  but  the  days 
of  all  such  are  numbered.  They  al- 
ready behold  the  portents  of  their 
doom.  When  your  lovely  isle  is 
glorious  as  Eden,  and  your  children 
happy  as  unsinful  innocence,  these  men 
shall  lie  hidden  in  eternal  oblivion. 


EDUCATION  OF  THB  FRBBD-MIN  IN 
FLORIDA. 

A  oorrespondent  of  the  New  York  O&f  erver, 
writing  from  St  Angostine,  s»ys :  The  State  of 
Florida  is  in  advanoe  of  all  those  lately  in 
rebellion  in  having  a  system  of  poblio  sahods 
for  the  education  of  the  Freed-men.  Though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  fini  prorisioiial  Legialatvire 
was  the  work  of  a  northern  man.  Chaplain 
Hobbs,  who  waa  appointed  by  Governor 
Walker,  Snperintendent  of  Sdnoation. 

Unfortunately,  while  on  a  visit  north,  to 
collect  funds  to  start  the  work,  there  being  no 
money  to  carry  oat  the  project,  he  waa 
brought  before  the  Coogressioaal  Investigating 
Committee,  and  told  the  tmth  abont  the  abnaes 
and  sufferings  of  the  Freed-men  in  this  State. 
For  this  crime,  Qoy,  Walker,  straightway 
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revoked  his  oommiasion,  and  in  his  place 
appointed  Bev.  £.  B.  Donoan,  late  a  chaplain 
in  the  rebel  army.  Superintendent  Donoan 
is  here  on  a  visit  of  inspection  of  Freed-men'a 
schools  of  St.  AagnstiDe,  which  have  now  been 
in  operation  some  four  years  under  a  corps  of 
excellent  and  ftiithfal  northern  teachers.  So 
that  now  a  large  part  of  the  children  and 
jonng  people  here  can  both  read  and  write. 
By  reqnestj  Snperintendent  Duncan  gave  a 
lecture  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
progress  of  his  work  in  the  State  for  Freedmen. 
There  are  more  than  100  schools.  Most  of  the 
teachers  employed  by  him  are  coloured,  some 
from  the  North;  many  former  slaves  who 
learned  to  read  in  the  Union  army,  and  who 
make  excellent  teachers.  Coloured  teachers 
are  far  more  acceptable  to  the  Southern  people 
than  white.  Indeed  they  will  not  have  white 
(Northern)  teachers  in  the  interior  at  all,  for 
fear  of  corruptiBg  the  minds  of  the  Freed -men 
by  instilling  radical  ideas  among  them. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Duncan's  testimony  was 
very  strong.  The  desire  of  the  Preed-men  to 
have  their  children  learn  is  so  strong,  that 
it  amounts  to  a  passion,  and  they  voUl  not  stay 
on  the  plantations  where  they  caamot  have  this 
privilege,  no  matter  what  wages  are  offered. 
So  to  keep  their  labourers,  and  to  get  the  best 
and  most  industrious,  the  planters  build  school 
houses  and  are  compelled  to  employ  teachers. 
Therefore  the  demand  for  teachers  is  fiftr  in 
advance  of  the  supply,  and  the  wages  given 
good,  say  from  80  to  60  dollars  per  month. 
This  is  pretty  well  for  Freed-men  who  can 
only  read  and  write  tolerably,  and  perht^ 
have  gained  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  great  work  of  Sabbath  schools  is  at 
the  same  time  going  forward  rapidly,  as  every 
teacher  is  expected  to  teach  his  scholars  a 
Bible  lesson  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  members 
of  the  different  churches  are  also  taking  hold 
of  this  good  work  in  earnest.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  Sabbath^chool  books,  singing 
books,  and  primers. 

The  simple  fiact  that  this  wi^'n,  who  two 
years  since  was  preaching  rebellion  to  Sou- 
them  soldiers,  with  all  his  might — ^rebellion 
the  purpose  of  preserving  slaveiy  and  keep- 
ing the  black  man  down — is  now  travelling 


over  the  State,  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
plantation  to  plantation,  oombating  the  old 
prejudices  of  the  planters,  showing  them  that 
it  is  for  their  interest  and  also  an  inevitable 
necessity  to  have  schools;  this  fia^t,  I  say, 
shows  the  grand  social  revolution  which  God 
in  his  good  providence  is  carrying  forward. 

SUNDAY  MABKBT  IN  JAMAICA. 
'  The  friends  of  order  and  religicm  in  Jamaica 
have  been  filled  with  amasement  and  alarm 
at  a  downward  step  which  the  new  govern- 
ment has  leoently  taken.  At  a  meeting  in 
April  last  of  the  Municipal  Board  of  Kingston, 
one  of  its  members  proposed  the  opening  of 
the  market  on  Sundays  till  the  hour  for  divine 
service.  To  this  obnoodoos  measure  Sir  Peter 
Grant  at  once  gave  his  sanction. 

It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  an 
insignificant  minority  of  the  inhabitants  may 
approve  of  the  step,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  Island  is  against 
it  The  people  are  remarkable  for  the  decent 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  regretted  that  Sunday  trading— one 
of  the  institutions  of  slavery  in  Jamaica, 
condemned  forty  years  ago  by  the  few  godly 
persons  there  then,  and  abolished  by  the 
Legislature— should  again  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  friends  of  right  and  justice  in  this 
country  cannot  watch  too  sedulously  the  course 
of  events,  and  tlie  tendency  of  legislation 
in  that  odony.  I  trust  that  ere  this  there  has 
been  a  oombined  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  progress  there,  agaicst  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  measure,  and  that  Sir.  P. 
Grant  will  jiM  to  their  ri^teous  remon- 
strance ;  but  after  all,  we  must  look  to  the 
government  of  this  country  to  redress  our 
wrongs,  and  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  not 
look  in  vain. — ^A.  L. 

Mks.  Fr^cbs  E.  W.  HiRPBB,  a  coloured 
lecturer,  who  may  be  called  the  Fred.  Douglas 
of  the  other  sex,  has  been  lecturing  in  the 
United  States  to  large  audiences,  on  "Our 
National  Salvation."  She  possesses  power, 
with  her  fervid  eloquence,  to  hold  the  largest 
audience,  as  it  were^  spell-bound  to  the  close 
of  her  addresses. 
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BT  MB8.  DSNISON. 

A  homely  Flemiih  interior,  such  as  we  see 
sometimes  in  old  smoke-stained  pictures  in 
art  galleries,  beams  of  a  doll  red  ochre  tint, 
rough  projections,  a  wide  fire  place  with  a 
settle  in  it — such  was  the  one  habitable  room 
which  served  Annt  Becky  for  a  home. 

Annt  Becky  herself  might  hare  sat  for  one 
of  Shakespeare's  witches,  so  ebon  like  and 
fixed  in  wrinkles;  so  bent,  shriTelled  and 
attenuated !  Bnt  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  In 
that  uncomely  frame;  a  heavenly  spirituality 
permeated  whatever  she  said,  and  she  referred 
all  things  to  the  Lord.  Aunt  Becky  was  a 
black  antique— she  was  over  a  hundred,  and 
a  wonderftd  specimen  of  activity  for  her  age. 
She  supported  herself  by  cutting  and  sewing 
woollen  strips  for  carpets,  and  in  one  little 
closet,  dosens  of  gaUy  coloured  balls  laid, 
waiting  for  the  manipulation  of  her  skilful  old 
fingers. 

Nobody  seemed  to  think  of  Aunt  Becky's 
age,  her  steps  were  so  brisk,  and  her  inde- 
pendence so  notable.  She  swept  her  old 
cracked  wooden  floor  every  morning,  made 
her  own  fire,  in  doing  which  she  used  a  pair  of 
old-fashioned  wheesing  bellows;  in  her  isola- 
tion from  the  oommon  werld,  was  so  content 
that  she  never  needed  visitors. 

'<  Fs  alone  wid  de  Lord,"  was  her  fovourite 
answer,  whoever  an  attempt  at  condolence 
was  made,  and  the  smile  that  followed  proved 
that  she  was  also  very  happy  with  the 
Lord. 

One  morning  Aunt  Becky  awoke  with  the 
sun,  as  usual,  but  in  attempting  to  rise,  found 
that  she  was  utterly  helpless.  Paralysis  had 
attacked  her  poor  withered  limbs,  and  there 
was  a  ddefU  prospect  before  her,  for  nobody's 
work  was  due,  and  consequently  she  could  not 
expect  visitors.  The  mind  of  the  poor  old 
creature  was  as  active  as  ever  as  she  laid 
there  with  the  certainty  of  looking  death  in 
the  face,  alone,  unaided;  possibly  days  of 
suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst  before  her. 
The  daylight  came,  faster  and  brighter ;  fortu- 
nately the  blinds  near  her  bed  were  dosed, 
and  thus  the  aged  face  vraa  not  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.    No  voice  was  near  to  break 


that  awful  silence,  no  hand  to  perform  offices 
of  kindness,  no  friend  to  bring  the  cooling 
draught  for  the  parched  lips,  no  step  to  aasore 
her  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  human  be- 
ings  who  cared  for  the  humblest  of  Christ's 
children. 

Was  she  thus  to  be  deserted  at  the  last, 
after  a  long  life  of  christian  activity,  holy 
trust,  and  constant  usefulness?  How  she 
pictured  the  homes  about  her ;  the  children 
laughing  and  eating,  the  women  gathering 
the  remnants  of  the  meal  and  throwing  them 
with  lavish  hand  to  the  dog  or  the  house  cat, 
and  she  so  hungry !  What  beautiful  visions 
of  water;— «he  saw  sparkling  rivers  in  the 
country  where,  years  before,  she  had  worked 
as  a  slave;  crystal  fountains,  with  dusky 
maidens  gathering  around,  holding  pitchers 
under  the  sparkling  drops.  Wells  like  that 
from  which  Bebecca  drew,  shone  with  a 
solemn  kind  of  splendour  in  their  deep 
depths,  and  by  her  side  she  seemed  to  see, 
how  often,  the  brown  gourd  from  which  she 
had  loved  to  drink  when  a  little  child. 

Slowly,  more  slowly,  the  hours  dragged  on. 
There  was  no  light  when  the  day  was  done. 
The  glittering  eyes  that  looked  up  helplessly, 
told  their  story  of  longing  and  of  suffering 
only  to  their  Maker.  Tha  shadows  crept 
over  her  as  to  cover  her  lovingly,  and,  may- 
hap, the  angels  of  God  came  to  that  lonely 
room  and  comforted  the  trembling  soul. 

The  third  day  had  come,  and  a  friend 
passing  that  way  saw  the  minister  who  came 
once  a  week  to  Aunt  Becky's  humble  home, 
standing  at  the  door. 

*'I  have  been  knocking  some  time,"  he 
said,  "and  there  seems  to  be  no  indication 
of  life  that  I  can  hear.  Fm  afraid  something 
has  gone  wrong  with  my  poor  old  friend." 
They  glanced  around.  An  air  of  neglect 
pervaded  the  premises  where  all  was  wont  to 
be  BO  thrii^  and  clean.  The  snow,  for  it  was 
in  December,  showed  no  traces  of  footst^is. 

«I  will  go  and  speak  to  the  neighbours," 
said  the  minister.  In  a  few  moments  he  re- 
turned. The  neighbours  had  not  thought 
much  about  it,  but  Aunt  Becky  had  not  been 
seen  for  days,  and  now  they  lamented  their 
negligence.  A  forcible  entrance  was  effected 
and  the  sad  truth  revealed  itself. 
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The  Btin,  through  the  one  open  window, 
shone  over  the  dnstj  floor  into  the  yawning 
fire-place  that  was  swept  clear  of  ashes.  No- 
body to  be  seen  until  they  neared  the  bed. 
Wonderfnl  to  relate,  the  poor  old  woman  was 
still  aliye.  Her  eyes  shone  with  an  unnatural 
lustre.  She  knew  her  minister  and  smiled 
faintly. 

Starved !  Her  pinched  grey  faoe,  darkened 
with  the  shadow  of  death,  told  the  sad  story ; 
—starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty !  She  could 
take  nothing  now  and  they  watched  by  her 
bedside,  weeping.  The  pastor  prayed,  and 
it  was  evident  that  she  listened  and  joined 
intelligently.  Suddenly,  as  they  spoke  to- 
gether in  low  voices  of  her  suffiaring,  life  re- 
animated the  crumpled  features.  The  lips 
parted,  the  eyes  gleamed,  a  wonderful  beauty 
played  over  the  shrunken  face — a  light  as 
flrom  the  open  portals  of  heaven,  and  in  a 
voice  of  very  music  she  cried,  **  Don't  say 
that,  yon  don't  know.  Ifs  been  a  feast,  a 
blessed  feast  all  de  time.  De  table  was  here, 
an'  my  Master  was  here,  an'  de  ole  walls  dey 
shine  like  gold,  and  de  glory  ob  de  Lord  was 
in  de  midst.  An'  I  saw  a  great  river,  where 
Jesus  give  his  ole  servant  drink.  Never 
thirsty  no  more,"  she  cried  rapturously.  «An* 
angels  was  here;  dar  raiment  was  white  as 
■aver;  dar  own  blessed  hands  give  me  bread ; 
ole  room  filled  wid  de  splendor  ob  dar  wings. 
I  is'nt  hungry,  chillen ;  Fs  ftill,  full  of  de  food 
of  heaven.  Fs  got  all  over  de  trial  long  ago. 
H#  give  me  de  new  wine  of  de  kingdom ;  He 
take  away  all  de  paii^  glory  to  His  name, 
haUeli^ah !   I't  Kad  afeagt  aU  de  Hme  I " 

Thus,  with  the  smile  of  heaven  shining  on 
her  face,  she  fell  asleep. 

<<Happy  dead!"  said  her  pastor,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  **  her  Saviour  did  not  desert 
her.  The  wonderful  brightness  of  her  coun- 
tenance tells  us  that  it  was  no  hallucination. 
She  has  gone  home,  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord  she  loved  and  served  so  welL" 

Yes,  she  had  gone  home.  No  myth  to  her 
was  heaven,  no  illusion  the  presence  of  the 
angels  sent  to  minister  to  her  in  her  direful 
extremity.  From  glory  to  glory  she  went, 
that  faithful  old  servant  of  Ood.  May 
yoir  and  I  sleep  in  Christ  as  peacefully 
as  she. 


IMPEOVKMBNT  IN  THE  SOUTHEBN 
STATES  OF  AMEBIOA. 

The  intelligence  which  reaches  us  from  the 
Southern  States  is  more  and  more  favourable 
toward  a  speedy  re-constmction  on  the  basis 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  Congress,  and  also 
toward  co-operation  between  the  whites  and 
blacks.  The  old  Southern  leaders  are  mani- 
festing a  kindly  spirit  toward  the  blacks,  and 
these  in  their  turn  are  showing  much  of  the 
former  attachment  which  bound  them  to  their 
masters.  It  seems  now  quite  probable  that 
there  will  be  no  separate  action,  but  that  they 
will  make  common  cause  and  vote  for  the 
same  men  and  measures.  From  the  speeohes 
and  letters  of  Southern  men,  expressive  of 
their  plans  and  purposes,  we  learn  that  there 
is  a  general  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  the 
case,  and  to  submit  fhlly  and  cordially  to  the 
laws  recently  enacted. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  at  Charleston,  recently 
gave  a  banquet  in  that  dty,  at  which  Gov. 
Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  responded  to  the  first 
toast,  *<  The  State  of  South  Carolina."  After 
alluding  pleasantly  to  the  practical  evidences 
of  re-constraction  exhibited  by  the  social 
gathering  of  citizens  of  Charleston,  in  common 
with  the  military,  naval  and  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  around  the  festal  boazd,  ha 
continued  as  follows  t 

**I  desire  to  state  to  you  that  your  oom* 
merce,  manufactures  and  agricultural  in- 
terests  will  all  remain  paralysed  nntQ  our 
poliiioal  relations  are  re-established  with  the 
government  at  Washington,  and  until  yon 
secure  representation  in  Congress.  While 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  was  proposed 
to  South  Carolina,  as  a  state,  and  our  own 
volition  in  that  capacity  could  be  exercised, 
I  oppoeed  its  adoption ;  but  the  act  of  Congress 
recently  passed  has  assumed  that  thfs  country 
is  a  conquered  territory,  and  we  a  conquered 
people,  and  consequently  that  that  body  has 
a  right  to  dictate  terms.  The  power  exists  in 
that  body  to  dictate  those  terms,  it  is  certain 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  when  they  place 
themselves  squarely  and  broadly  upon  the 
platform,  I  for  one  do  not  propose  to  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  or  anywhere  else  for  the 
purpose  of  disputing  that  power  j  but,  in  good 
faith,  I  will  accept  the  terms,  humiliating  as 
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tlifly  may  be,  and  openly,  fkirly  and  squarely 
urge  their  adoption  before  oar  people.  [Great 
applanse.]  With  reference  to  the  disfttmohi. 
sing  clauBe,  I  think  it  was  an  onfortonate  one 
It  is  better,  however,  that  some  should  be 
ezolnded  than  that  we  should  reftise  to  aooept 
the  terms  proposed,  when  there  is  a  reasonable 
eertaanty  that  If  we  do  not  aooept  those  terms, 
other  and  harsher  terms  will  be  proposed. 
Looking,  therefore,  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
and  beliering  that  the  threat  of  oonfisoation 
will  not  be  carried  into  efibot  if  we  aooept  the 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  and  beliering  that  oou- 
flscation  will  follow  if  we  do  not ;  knowing, 
also,  that  we  shall  be  benefitted  by  ite 
aooeptanoe,  I  say  that,  in  my  hnmble  Jndg- 
ment.  Interest  and  wisdom  dictate  that  we 
shall  oonoor  in  the  measnre  proposed  by 
Congress.  (Applanse.)  i  wonld,  therefore, 
say  to  erery  man  in  Sonth  Carolina  ifho  has 
not  been  disfirandhised,  that  as  soon  as  the 
proper  order  has  been  issued  he  should  proceed 
to  register  and  prepare  to  vote  for  the  best 
man  that  can  be  selected  to  form  a  constitution 
under  whioh  we  and  posterity  can  Kre.  It  is 
your  ifUereHtfwrther,  that  fh§  black  man  shall 
vci€  vfUh  you  in  ih4  election.  The 

wMe  mcm'e  interest  is  the  hUick  man's  in* 
t&rest  I  think  it  can  be  shown  to  any  rational 
black  man  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  make 
his  Mends  here,  rather  than  in  the  State  of 
MsMaohusettB." 

€(eii«  Sickles,  commander  of  the  Military 
District,  at  iStie  same  dinner,  after  payiug  a 
ooidial  compliment  to  Gov.  Orr,  said : 

"I  shall  abstain,  as  I  am  required  to  by  the 
duties  of  my  position,  from  any  allnsion  to  the 
political  bearing  of  any  matter  whioh  you 
have  to  consider.  With  this  reservation,  let 
me  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  all  candour, 
that  one  of  the  first  duties  you  have  to  die- 
eha/rge  to  yourselves  and  to  yowr  feUow-eitixens 
is  to  remove  aU  distrust  as  to  yowr  purposes, 
feelings  amd  intentions,  in  the  future  toward 
the  colored  race;  this  district  is  in  my  judg- 
ment  the  main  obstacle  to  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion and  good  understanding  of  the  two  races. 
The  causes  for  the  ezistiDg  alienation  should, 
perhaps,  be  looked  for  in  the  early  history  of 
vour  State  and  her  former  institutions.  But 


these  are  considerations  of  the  past.  I  do  not 
see  from  my  point  of  view  any  reason  why 
the  undoubted  identity  of  interest  that  does 
exist,  and  must  ever  exist  between  the  white 
and  colored  races  in  South  Carolina,  shall 
not  result  in  their  pursuing  in  common  all 
the  ends  of  society  and  govemm'^nt  as  heartily 
and  suooessfrilly  as  if  the  old  relation  of 
master  and  slave  had  never  existed. 

"I  affirm  as  my  real  conviction,  that  the 
measures  of  Congress  now  to  be  executed  here, 
under  my  direction,  have  not  been  adopted 
with  any  purpose  of  retaliation  or  hostility, 
nor  to  impair  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  South.  The  people  of  the  North  do  not 
desire  to  maintain  a  military  government  as 
repugnant  to  our  institutions,  and  deprecate 
its  prolongation  anywhere  as  a  misfortune. 
They  do  not  desire,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  people  enfranchised  by  their  action,  shall 
be  left  altogether  and  wholly  sulgeot  to  the 
control  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
hitherto  held  in  servitude.  Nor  do  they  de- 
sire that  this  numerous  race,  by  reason  of  any 
oppression  or  obstades  placed  in  the  way  of 
their  well  being  here,  where  they  belong, 
shall  be  constrained  to  cut  loose  from  their 
moorings  here  and  emigrate  to  other  and 
less  congenial  parts  of  the  oountry,  where 
they  could  find  no  suitable  or  adequate  de- 
demand  for  their  labor." 

TEACHBBS  AMONG  THE  FBEED-MSN. 

Bev.  Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  in  a  recent 
sermon  upon  the  Widow's  mite  says : 

A  few  yean  ago  when  I  was  in  Charleston 
I  went  down  to  one  of  the  Islands  and  saw  a 
sight  that  affected  me  more  than  the  contem- 
plation of  all  Mr.  Feabody's  munificence. 
There  were  two  magnificent  trees  upon  the 
Island — ^live  oaks  immense  beyond  anything 
I  had  ever  imagined.  Their  gpreat  limbs  were 
sturdy  with  the  growth  of  decades  of  years. 
The  ground  beneath  was  soft  with  leaves  and 
moss,  and  lying  down  upon  my  back,  I  looked 
up  Into  the  hearts  of  those  monarohs.  I 
worshiped  God  there. 

"But  not  even  those  wonderftil  temples 
built  by  the  Almighty's  hand  moved  me  as 
did  the  plain  inaignifioant  Freed-men*s  school 
house  that  stood  m  their  shadow.  Thank  Gk)d, 
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it  IB  Bofc  10  rare  a  lA^i  mom,  cm  Sonthem 
Boil !  And  there,  expatriated,  living  with  the 
rnde  people,  relinqniBhing  the  pleasant  and 
refining  inflaenoes  of  home,  were  two  yonng 
ladiee  from  the  North,  giving  themselTeB  (and 
that  IB  infinitely  more  than  money)  to  the 
holy  work  of  aiding  this  downfallen  people. 
They  were  highly  ooltiYated,  aooostomed  to 
homes  of  afflnenoe  and  lires  of  ease,  bat  for 
Christ's  sake  in  the  person  of  these  little 
ones  "  they  rejoioed  in  enle,  in  privation,  in 
weariness.  Do  yon  wonder  then  when  we 
Bay — and  fit>m  onr  deepest  hearts  we  say  it — 
Mr.  Feabody  has  done  nobly,  my  heart  re- 
sponds :  They  have  done  more ! 

^<  Is  not  snoh  a  saorifioe  noble  beyond  any- 
thing that  my  words  have  power  to  express  ?  " 

INTKENATIONAL  MKMOEIAL  CHUEOH. 

It  is  proposed  to  commemorate  the  abolition 
of  American  slaveiy  by  an  Intemational 
Chnreh,  in  which  ministers  of  diffisrent  de- 
naminations,  bat  one  in  ChriH  and  in  love  for 
His  Wwthf  shall  prodlaim  the  everlasting 
GospeL  A  site  at  Kingsland  has  been  chosen  for 
the  paxpose.  It  is  intended  that  the  services 
at  the  proposed  building  shoald  be  chiefiy 
condncted  by  Tgng1»«^  and  American  ministers, 
because  it  is  wished  to  express  partioalarly 
the  vital  nnian  of  these  two  ooantries,  es- 
pedally  in  those  matters  lying  ai  ths  root  of 
all  troe  fellowship.  Bat  the  occasional  minis- 
ijatioDS  of  foreign  brethren  will,  it  is  hoped, 
testify  to  the  spiritoal  oneness  of  Christ^s 
"  holy  Chordh  thronghoat  the  world." 

Buildings  of  this  kind  in  Paris,  where  ser- 
vices  by  ministens  of  different  nations  are  held 
under  the  same  roof  at  different  hoars  of  the 
day,  are  a  great  source  of  refreshment  and 
benefit  to  strangers,  as  they  also  doubUess 
are  to  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  a  comfort  amid  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  paamng  soene  to  fall  back  on 
the  spiritual  and  the  eternal.  With  the  pro- 
olamaiaon  of  God's  firee  offer  in  Christ  of  the 
inheritance  of  these  "unseen  and  eternal" 
realities,  the  proposed  memorial  church  will 
resound.  In  these  days,  when  lalse  union  is 
so  widely  advocated,  every  effort  to  set  forth 
the  true  source  of  oneness,  should  be  welcomed 
and  promoted.  There  is  no  true  union  but 
onion  in  iruthf  and  the  only  way.  to  show  to 


these  whoaoi  we  respect,  but  from  whom  we 
differ,  their  mistake,  is  by  eMmpUfv^^ff  the 
great  fact,  that  all  who  hold  the  Head,  even 
Christ,  are  even  now  spiritually  (though  not 
till  He  appear  will  they  be  visibly)  many 
members  yet  but  one  body.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  sympathy  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  sincerity  will  so  cause  fiuids  to  flow  in 
(address.  Dr.  Fred.  Tomkins,  8,  Tanfield  Court, 
Inner  Temple)  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
Memorial  Chuioh  (so  called  because  a  memo- 
rial of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  America  in 
1866)  may  be  laid  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
day ;  vis.,  on  February  15th,  1868.— £.S.G.S. 

THE  BAZAi^ 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Freed-Man.'* 

Sir, — ^I  hope  that  the  Basaar  has  placed  the 
Britirii  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society 
in  a  better  position;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
exempt  the  secretaries  from  any  pecuniary 
liabilities.  I  know  some  official  men  in  con- 
nection with  benevolent  societies  who  have 
had  to  suffer  heavy  loss  from  the  effects  of  the 
monetary  panic.  They  were  expected  to  con- 
tract obligations  for  the  committees  they 
represent,  and  when  the  crisis  came  the  mem- 
bers of  committee  were  unwilling  to  meet 
their  respoosibilitieB.  I  congratulate  you 
most  sincerely  if  yon  are  saved  from  any  di- 
lemma of  this  kind.  Ton  will  not  be  content, 
however,  with  mere  deliverance.  You  must 
now  seek  to  place  the  society  in  a  strong  and 
invincible  position. 

The  **  Fbsib-Han  "  should  be  made  more 
than  ever  thoroughly  independent,  and  stand 
free  of  all  party  interests  of  whatever  kind. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  either  rampant 
or  violent,  but  it  should  be  perfectly  free 
without  fear  or  favour  to  record  &cts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  coloured  people  in  every  part  of 
the  world — ^to  expose  their  wrong— to  repre- 
sent their  claims — ^to  afford  the  encouragement 
they  need,  with  care^  moderation,  firmness, 
and  real  sympathy.  It  will  then  become  an 
organ  of  incalculable  value,  always  available 
and  readily  circulated. 

It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  certainty 
as  to  the  continuance  of  the  publication.  No 
party  feeling,  no  sectarian  jealousy,  no  per- 
sonal caprice  should  have  power  either  to 
suppress  it  or  to  change  its  character. 
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With  the  magazine  the  mediniii  shonld  be 
fairl  J  open  for  fireqnent  oommonioation,  and 
both  help  and  adyice  totheFreed-men«  iHiere 
most  needed. 

All  this  I  believe  oan  now  be  acoomplished. 
It  would  be  easy,  and  one  might  suppose 
pleasant,  for  the  arowed  friends  of  the  Freed- 
men  to  say,  here  are  our  moderate  sabsorip- 
Hons  to  give  efficiency  to  the  society  and  to 
seoare  the  r^^arity  and  freedom  of  its  opera- 
tions. But  if  there  shoold  be  any  diiBoalty 
on  this  point,  I  suggest  that  the  strength 
needed  may  be  gained  by  severe  economy  and 
self-denying  devotedness.  This  made  the 
first  anti-slavery  society  in  America  indepen- 
dent. Lloyd  Qannson  oonld  not  be  starved 
out  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Liberator,"  because 
he  had  the  power  to  print  it  himself  with  the 
help  of  a  boy. 

Cnt  down,  then,  with  an  nnsparing  hand 
all  expenses  of  office,  printing,  postage,  and 
everyUiing  else,  so  far  as  possible.  Take 
away  all  names  from  your  free  b'st  of  droa- 
latioii  of  parties  who  take  no  interest  in  the 
ol^'ects  of  the  society,  increase  the  actual 
oiroolation  by  a  free  distribation  of  specimen 
copies,  and  make  it  in  this  way  of  greater 
advantage  to  advertisers. 

Take  the  utmost  pains  with  every  number 
you  issue,  so  that  the  real  friends  of  the  society 
will  be  instructed,  fortified,  and  stimulated 
for  the  work.  Then  the  undercurrent  of  hos- 
tility will  cease,  because  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  that  can  be  said  or  done,  will  not  move  the 
society  from  its  grand  obect.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  money  to  flood  our 
oountry  with  circulars,  and  to  get  up  meetings 
in  London.  The  object  is  not  popular.  It  is 
the  more  needfiil  therefore  to  combine  care 
with  diligence  and  quiet  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose.  Let  all  your  real  supporters  see  that 
you  are  prepared  to  meet  every  contingency 
and  they  will  be  the  more  free  to  co-operate. 
The  coloured  people  will  take  the  "  Frbko- 
Man  "  if  they  order  it  in  small  parties  of  four 
or  six,  so  that  it  shall  cost  only  a  fraction. 
Make  it  their  own,  and  let  them  see  that  you 
will  stand  by  their  cause,  come  what  may; 
this  will  silence  all  foes  and  remove  all 
obstacles.  I  am.  Sir, 

A  8INCEEB  rSIBND  TO  THS  OB/BCT. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

£«.<!. 

Dr  Epps   0  6  0 

Per  Eev.  W.  M.  Mathe^  collectian 
at  Trinity  Congregational  Church 

Wandsworth  Boad    6   2  O 

Per  Mrs.  Taylor. 

MissCollett    0  S  6 

Mrs.  Hy.  Thorpe    110 

Mrs.  Waite    0  10  O 

Per  Mrs  Slatter,  Tunbridge. 

Mr.  R.  Sills    0  5  0 

The  Misses  Catt    8  0  0 

Miss  London    0  6  0 

H.  A  A.  Slatter    0  IS  0 

Joseph  Isard,  Esq.,  Tunbridge    ...   0  10  0 

Edward  Smith   0  10  0 

J.  B.  Lower    0  10  0 

J.  Baker   0  ft  0 

Chariee  Pugh   0  10  0 

Ditto,  small  oontributions    0  16  6 

B.  Donet,  Esq   0  5  0 

John  Hodg^dn,  Esq.,  Lewes   110 

Contributions  at  the  Conference  with 
Mrs.  Mcsely,  at  Exeter  Hall   ...   8  8  6 

Collection  at  Miss  Portal's   12   2  O 

Bev.  W.  H.  Jones,  to  be  transmitted 

to  Canada    20  0  0 

Mrs.  Mcsely,  sundry  small  sums  ...  0  10  0 

iMrFreeman    2   0  0 

Mrs.  MaxweU     0  2  6 

Colleotion  at  Brighton   6  8  6 

Copy  of  •'Abraham  Lincoln"      ...   0  4  6 
Sale  of  Fbpbd-Mi.n,  and  Adverti- 
sing in  ditto   8  1  4 

FIBST  BBPOBT  OF  BAZAAB. 

April  30th.   14  18  8 

May  1st.  13  18  4 

May  2nd.   27   7  1 

Additional  Entrance  Fees    0  2  O 

Photograph,  Mr.  McPherson  ...  0  5  0 
W.  G.  Lemon,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  sundries  2  0  0 
Mr.  Pugh, Tunbridge,  additional  ...  2  16  0 
Beading  Goods,  Per  Mrs.  Mcsely.    1  12  6 

Mrs.  Denison,  additional    0   3  6 

African  Goods,  Mrs.  Mcsely   8  10  0 

Subscriptions  promised  for  Cape 
Coast  Schools   17  10  0 

Printed  by  Abliss  Akdbbws,  of  No.  7,  Duke 
Street^  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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THE  LATE  HON.  G.  W.  OOBDON. 
III. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  that  any  distinct  charge  of  overt  crime 
was  made  against  Mr.  Gordon.  He  vas  put  to  death  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  if  he  had  been  present  at  Morant  Bay  acting  from  his  avowed  principles 
and  with  his  reform  spirit,  he  must  have  taken  part  in  the  disturbance  which 
was  magnified  by  the  name  of  rebellion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  a  long 
time  he  had  given  offence  to  the  planters,  and  on  that  account  many  have  come  to 
the  firm  and  settled  conclusion  that  he  "  ought  to  die."  It  would  be  impossible  to 
shake  that  conviction  we  believe.  But  there  are  some  and  we  hope  not  a  few, 
who  will  after  all  calmly  look  into  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  an  ardent  reformer.  He  could  not  witness  oppression  with- 
out a  deep  sense  of  the  wrong,  and  he  was  of  the  temperament  that  constrained 
him  to  speak  out  his  sentiments.  It  is  well  for  sacietj  that  there  are  such  men 
though  they  are  very  liable  to  "  get  into  hot  water."  All  have  not  the  power 
to  preserve  a  cool  judgment  and  to  combine  sobriety  of  mind  with  extreme 
natural  and  moral  sensibility.  The  following  letter  shews  that  Mr.  Gordon  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his  race.  "Writing  to  the  secretary  of 
Governor  Eyre,  Kingston,  9th  June,  1862,  he  says : 

Sir, — regret  to  find  myself  obliged  to  resort  in  a  oomplaining  strain  to  His  Exoellenoy 
the  Lient-Govemor,  bnt  I  hare  no  altematiye,  and  after  having  done  my  part  I  shall  feel 
acquitted.  It  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  His  Ezoellency*s  knowledge  the  intense  soffering  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  are  pining  for  want,  and  almost 
daily  dying  of  starvation.  Every  day  the  most  heart-rending  complaints  are  heard;  and  if 
I  hold  my  peace  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  acquaint  His 
Exoellenoy  with  this,  I  am  sore  it  will  attract  his  consideration,  and  on  due  inquiry  it  will 
be  found  what  a  vast  amount  of  human  misery  now  exists.  I  may,  in  this  matter  alluded  to, 
refer  to  Mr.  Stipendiary  Justice  Bricknell,  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Boach,  and  others,  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  poor.  The  Mayor  and  members  of  the  corporation  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  myself  and  other  parties ;  but  they  remain  callous  and  cold,  wicked 
and  I'Tihnmitn  in  this  case,  and  as  well  may  it  be  expected  that  the  Ethiopian  shall  change 
his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  as  to  expect  any  good  from  the  corporate  body  of  Kingston 
— ^they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  do  evil.  It  pains  me  to  say  so,  but  it  is  no  less  true 
than  startling^  that  they  will  suffer  a  poor  man  dying  of  slarvation  to  be  sent  to  the  Leper's 
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Home,  and  that,  too,  without  relief.  The  object  must  bo  that  there  the  party  may  die 
exposed,  and  be  buried  without  inquiry !  Barely  the  wrath  of  Heaven  will  come  down  on 
such  a  city  as  this;  the  cries  and  moans  of  the  perisliing  poor  most  reach  to  Him  to  whom  yen- 
geance  beloi^lgfeth.  There  is  no  poor  hoose  nor  city  hospital  in  Kingston,  nor  any  stranger's 
home  for  the  anfortonate  sailor  or  traveller  who  may  be  cast  within  its  wretched  precincts.  No 
signs  of  civilization  or  benign  inflaences  can  bo  traced  to  the  corporation  of  Kingston.  It 
seems  stricken,  and  is  powerless  for  good,  and  a  system  of  hard-heartedness  disgraces  ita 
existence.  Seeing  that  all  this  is  tme,  and  justly  cannot  be  denied,  it  becomes  neceasaiy 
that  the  Government  which  has  encouraged  an  expensive  and  profuse  system  of  immigration 
of  Asiatics  and  others  to  this  island  to  take  some  notice,  and  ose  some  efforts  in  relief  of  the 
suffering  inhabitants  and  strangers  of  Kingston ;  and  I  pray  that  His  Excellency  may  be 
pleased  to  take  such  measures  in  this  information  as  in  his  wisdom,  and  in  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  he  may  find  necessary. — G.  W.  Gordon.*' 

Men  who  write  in  this  strain  are  very  apt  to  repeat  their  communications  and 
even  to  increase  the  alleged  annoyance  by  greater  importunity.  They  cry  the 
louder  as  the  moans  of  the  victim  become  fainter,  and  this  offence,  persons  in 
high  station  and  who  wish  to  preserve  an  equable  state  of  mind  befitting  their 
official  dignity,  cannot  brook.  Mr.  Gordon  sent  complaining  letters  to  the 
Home  Government,  in  addition  to  these  appeals  to  the  authorities  in  Jamaica. 

The  Governor,  to  punish  Mr.  Gordon,  removed  him  from  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  if  intended  to  silence  agitation,  for  the 
ex-magistrate  could  not  suffer  wrong  in  his  own  person  without  a  protest  to  his 
friend  Rev.  Duncan  Fletcher.  The  following  letter  expresses  his  sentiments  on 
the  occasion : — 

«*  Kingston,  8t/i  /ulw,  1862. 
"My  Dear  Brother, — I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  last  mail,  since  which  I  have  had 
many  things  pressing  on  me,  and  many  difficulties  to  contend  with;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
all  the  Lord  has  sustainod  me !  I  now  enclose  you  further  copies  of  correspondence,  and  by 
which  you  will  see  what  is  going  on,  and  that  for  doing  my  dwty,  (as  I  hope  I  shall  always  do 
it,  in  a  fearless  and  impartial  manner)  1  am  to  be  deprived  of  my  commission  as  magis- 
trate !  Will  you  pray  for  me,  and  recommend  me  to  Uim  whose  never-failing  providence  ordereth 
all  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ?  1  am  very  busy,  and  in  the  midst  of  conflicts.  The 
state  of  Jamaica  is  very  sad  at  present.  There  is  much  to  lament  over,  and  grievous  wrongB, 
which  need  to  be  redressed ;  but  the  Lord  rcigneth.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  the 
governor's  conduct  towards  me,  and  fiow  I  should  hear  it  all !  It  is  almost  a  pity  to  live  in 
such  a  country,  yet  it  seems  that  one  has,  in  providence,  a  part  to  act.  Matters  are  really 
very  corrupt,  and  some  effort  is  necessary  to  put  them  right.  Some  sacrifice  need  be  made. 
Surely  this  matter  of  wrong  and  cruelty  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  if  yoa 
know  any  M.P.  or  other  influential  firiend  who  would  call  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  inquire 
what  statements  the  governor  ha^  sent  home  on  the  subject,  £  should  be  much  obliged.  Any 
amount  of  wrong  may  be  perpetrated  at  this  rate  with  impunity  ;  and  no  one  will  dare  to 
offer  remomtt ranee.  The  subject  is  fraught  with  interest  to  every  friend  of  humanity  and 
good  order. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  brother, 

"Ever  yoor's  in  great  esteem, 

"Gbo.  W.  Gordon." 

If  the  agitator,  fluent  of  speech  and  equally  ready  with  his  pen,  had  subsided 
without  public  notice,  or  retired  to  some  outlandish  part  of  the  island,  as  **poor 
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Gordon,"  the  offended  authorities  might  have  felt  more  comfortable.  There 
was  no  such  chance.  The  people  met  to  express  their  sympathy,  and  the 
following  correspondence  was  the  result : — 

Me.  Clynb  to  Mr.  Gobdon. 

«  Morant  Bay,  2Sth  August,  1862. 

**  Dear  Sir, — Euclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  a  pnblio  meetiDg  held 
here  yesterday.  On  behalf  of  the  meeting  we  beg  to  sympathise  with  you  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  rewarded  yoor  philanthropy  by  removing  you  from  the 
commissions  of  the  peace  (Mr.  Gordon  held  commissions  of  the  peace  for  six  districts)  which 
were  held  by  you,  with  credit  to  yoarself  and  advantage  to  your  country.  We  hope  that  a 
distinguished  position  yet  awaits  yoo,  and  with  best  wishes,  we  remain  your  most  faithfhl 
servants,  "Hbnbt  Gltnb,  Chairman, 

«  William  Fostrr  M&rsh,  Secretary." 
Reply  op  Mr.  Gordon  to  Mr.  Cltne. 

"St.  Andrew's,  20th  Aug.,  1862, 

"  Henry  Clyne,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  late  public  meeting,  St  Thomas-in -the- East. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — have  the  pleasore  to  acknowledge  your  esteemed  favour  of  the  28th  inst., 
containing  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  public  meeting  at  which  you  were  chairman.  I 
appreciate  alike  the  kind  terms  of  your  letter,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
resolutions.  I  did  not  expect  that  in  seeking  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  to  promote  useful 
institutions  I  should  have  encountered  the  unparalleled  ill-treatment  which  I  have  received 
fh>m  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  advisers,  or  to  have  experienced  such  sad  injustice  as 
marked  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  oflBcial  sessions  at  Morant  Bay  on  the  28rd  July  last. 
I  (ear  this  is  but  a  £Eunt  index  of  tlie  true  evils  that  characterise  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  Jamaica  society.  During  the  many  years  that  I  have  struggled  in  the  service  of  this 
country,  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  objects  which  would  promote  the  well- 
b«ing  of  the  many,  as  the  surest  means  of  giving  solidity  to  the  heavier  interests  of  the  few. 
But  this  principle  has  been  condemned  by  the  short'Sighted  policy  of  those  whose  interests  it 
would  most  effectually  serve.  No  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Leg^ature  for  the  promotion 
of  useful  institutions  or  the  improvement  of  the  masses,  and  any  one  who  has  dared  to  look 
at  matters  according  to  their  reasonable  and  proper  aspect  has  been  condemned  and  eschewed. 
Hitherto  governors  have  kept  aloof  from  mixing  directly  with  party  prejudices,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  gentleman  who  at  present  administers  the  government  of  the  colony  has 
committed  himself  to  a  question  which  declares  he  is  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  anything 
which  will  effectually  promote  the  reforms  so  urgently  called  for.  And  now  the  question 
gravely  arises,  will  the  people  consent  to  be  ruled  in  this  manner,  or  will  they  constituticnally 
and  formally  demand  that  justice  shall  have  its  course,  and  show  themselves  to  be  freemen 
and  British  subjects  ?  On  the  present  occasion  they  have  acted  temperately  and  well.  They 
have  appealed  to  her  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  I  am  sure  their  complaiuti  will  be 
heard.  They  must  patiently  abide  the  issue.  A  supineness  has  hitherto  prevailed  which  has 
caused  some  to  think  that  the  people  have  no  feeling,  energy,  or  powers.  Let  this  be  no  longer 
said^  What  is  most  needed  is  education.  Intelligence,  with  God's  blessings,  will  diffuse 
lig^t  and  life  in  the  midst  of  our  population.  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  comparatively  for 
the  people.  I  hope  Providence  may  yet  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  extent  of 
my  desires  on  their  behalf.  I  feel  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  selfish  motives,  and  my  object 
is  to  do  good — not  evil.  But  the  people  are  the  materials  on  which  I  am  to  work.  It  is  to 
them  I  look  for  support  in  carrying  on  tha  work  of  Reform :  and  let  us  hope  that,  by  humble 
independence  on  Him  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  we  shall  accomplish  by  steady 
perseverance  the  grand  success  which  yet  awaits  the  iuturo  of  our  country.  With  best 
wishes,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  yours, — George  William  Gtordon." 
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Further  to  cxMperate  the  gubernatorial  party,  Mr.  Gordon  was  in  the  right 
at  all  points.  Nothing  can  be  so  offensive  to  an  oppressor  as  to  prove  that  his 
course  is  unjust.  Now,  Mr.  Gordon  never  said  anything  more  severe  than  the 
present  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir  John  P.  Grant.  In  opening  the  Legislature, 
on  the  16th  of  October,  his  Excellency  said :  "  He  (Governor  Grant)  must 
confess  that  almost  every  department  of  the  colony  required  great  reform,  and 
he  must  add  immediate  reform.  There  was  no  department  which  required  more 
reform,  and  none  perhaps  which  presented  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reform  as  the  legal  department.  The  present  legal  administration  of  the  island, 
to  speak  in  plain  terms,  was  extremely  had.  He  hoped  he  might  be  pardoned 
for  saying  so,  but,  in  his  opinion,  such  was  the  fact.  He  was  therefore  per- 
suaded (after  adducing  cases  to  the  point  for  illustration)  that  in  a  case  where 
the  poor  negro  had  to  sue  for  a  debt  of  ten  guineas,  or  about  that  sum,  thkrs 
WAS  NO  JUSTiCK  FOB  A  FOOB  MAN.  In  commou  matters  it  was  not  so  bad,  but 
it  was  had  enough.  He  was  deluged  with  petitions  day  by  day  from  this  elass 
of  people." 

We  may  now  therefore  clearly  imderstand  the  case.  The  counsel  engaged 
for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Eyre  before  the  Shropshire  magistrates  surprised  all  who 
knew  his  frigid  nature  by  an  extraordinary  display  of  emotion  in  repeating 
some  scandals  as  to  the  domestic  character  of  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
shown  by  indisputable  evidence  that  it  was  just  in  the  home  circle  that  the 
christian  virtues  of  Mr.  Gordon  shone  forth  in  their  purest  lustre.  Mrs.  Shan- 
non, his  mother-in-law,  writes — **  Since  I  have  known  Mr.  Gordon  I  have  never 
had  one  angry  word  from  him,  and  my  son  never  treated  me  with  more  kind- 
ness and  respect.  I  could  fill  volumes  were  I  to  tell  you  of  his  many  acts  of 
kindness." 

We  leave  these  simple  statements  to  make  their  own  impression ;  and  refer 
our  readers  to  the  valuable  testimony  given  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  volume,  which  we 
are  happy  to  hear  is  already  in  such  demand  as  to  require  a  second  edition. 

We  must  enrich  the  pages  of  the  Fbebb-Man  by  putting  on  record  the  weU- 
known  letters  of  Mr.  Gordon  when  on  his  way  to  martyrdom.  On  board  the 
Wolverine  he  wrote  to  his  wife — 

"  My  beet  belored  Luoy, — ^Tliis  may  be  the  Inet  time  I  shall  write  to  yon.  I  have  written  rary 
hurriedly,  and  in  a  rolling  sea.  Bemember  me  affectionately  and  forgiyingly  to  all.  I  shall, 
if  I  mnst,  die  in  peace,  and  with  a  dear  conpoience  of  being  any  party  to  the  outbreak  here. 
My  heart  throbs  with  love  for  yon,  but  let  yonr  sonl  be  stayed  on  God  through  Christ,  and 
be  not  sorrowfbl  as  those  without  hope.  My  very,  very  dearest  one,  I  shall  in  death  remember 
yoor  words,  and  kind  and  deroted,  and  affectionate  attachment  Hoping  that  we  shall  again 
meet  in  Christ,  to  part  no  more.  «  Yonrs  to  the  last  moment, 

"G.  W.  GoaDON.'* 

When  condemned  to  die  he  wrote — 

"  My  beloved  Lncy, — General  Nelson  has  just  been  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that  the  Ooort 
Martial,  on  Saturday  last,  has  ordered  me  to  be  hnng,  and  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  eroouted 
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in  an  hour  honoe,  so  that  I  shall  be  gone  for  ever  from  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow.  I  regpret 
that  my  worldly  affairs  are  so  deranged,  bat  now  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  do  not  deserve  this 
sentence,  for  I  never  advised  or  took  part  in  any  insurrection.  All  I  ever  did  was  to  recom- 
mend the  people  who  complained  to  seek  redress  in  a  legitimate  way ;  and  if  in  this  I  erred, 
or  have  been  misrepresented,  I  don*t  think  I  deserved  this  extreme  sentence.  It  is  however  the 
will  of  my  heavenly  Father  that  I  should  thus  suffer  in  obeying  His  command  to  release  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  to  protect  as  far  as  T  am  able,  the  oppressed.  And  glory  be  to  His 
name;  and  I  thank  Him  I  suffer  in  such  a  cause.  Glory  be  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  can  say  it  is  a  gpreat  honour  thus  to  suffer,  for  the 
servant  cannot  be  greater  than  his  Lord.  I  can  now  say  with  Paul  the  aged,  '  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  come,  and  I  am  ready  to  be  offered  up.  I  have  kept  the  faith,  and  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me.'  Please  say  to  all  friends  an  affectionate  fare- 
well, and  that  they  must  not  grieve  for  me,  for  I  die  innocently.  Assure  Mr.  Airy  of  the 
truth  of  this,  and  all  others ;  comfort  your  heart.  I  certainly  little  expected  this.  Tou  must 
do  the  best  you  can,  and  the  Lord  will,  help  you ;  and  do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  death  which 
your  poor  husband  will  have  suffered.  The  judges  seemed  against  me,  and  iVom  the  rigid 
manner  of  the  court  I  could  not  get  in  all  the  explanations  I  intended.  The  man  Anderson 
made  an  unfounded  statement,  and  so  did  Gordon ;  but  his  testimony  was  different  from  his 
deposition.  The  judges  took  the  former,  and  erased  the  latter.  It  seemed  that  I  was  to  he 
sacrificed !  I  know  nothing  of  Bogle,  and  never  advised  him  to  the  act  or  acts  which  have 
brought  upon  me  this  end.  Please  write  to  Mr.  Chamerovzow,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Messrs. 
Henchell,  Du  Buisson,  St  Co.  I  did  not  expect  that,  not  being  a  rebel,  I  should  have  been 
tried  and  disposed  of  in  this  way,  I  thought  His  Excellency  the  Governor  would  have  allowed 
me  a  fair  trial,  if  any  charge  of  sedition  or  inflammatory  language  were  justly  attributed  to 
me ;  but  I  have  no  power  to  control.    May  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him. 

"General  Nelson,  who  has  just  come  for  me,  has  faithfully  promised  to  let  you  have  this. 
May  the  Lord  bless  him,  and  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  all  men.  Say  farewell  to  Mr. 
Fhillippo,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Lecard  and  Aunt,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Yinen,  Mr.  Airy,  and  Du  Coise, 
and  many  others  whom  I  do  not  now  remember,  but  who  have  been  true  and  faithful  to  me. 

As  the  General  is  come,  I  must  close.  Bemembor  me  to  Aunt  £liza  in  England,  and  tell 
her  not  to  be  ashamed  of  my  death.  Now,  my  dearest  one,  the  most  beloved  and  faithful 
one,  the  Lord  bless,  help,  prosper,  and  keep  you. 

<*  A  kiss  for  dear  mamma,  who  will  be  kind  to  you  and  Janet;  kiss  also  Annie  and  Jane. 
Say  good  bye  to  dear  Mr.  Davidson  amd  others.  I  have  only  been  allowed  an  hour,  I  wish 
a  little  more  time  had  been  allowed.  Farewell  also  to  Mr.  Espent,  who  sent  my  private  letter 
to  him.  And  now  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  us  all.  Your  truly  devoted, 
and  now  nearly  dying,  husband,  "  Georqb  W.  Goedon. 

"  I  asked  leave  to  see  Mr.  Panther,  but  the  General  said  I  could  not.  I  wish  him  farewel 
in  Christ.   Love  to  all.— G.  W.  G. 

"  Bemember  me  to  Aunt  and  my  Father. — G.  W.  G. 

*'  Mr.  Bamsay  has  for  the  last  two  days  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  thank  him. — Lake  vi., 


Lord  Chief  Justicb  Cockbubn's  notes  to  the  charge  which  he  delivered  in  the  case  of 
"The  Queen  v.  Nelson  and  Brand"  have  just  been  published.  His  Lordship  refers  to  the 
executions  and  scourg^gs  in  terms  which  Mr.  Kingsley  no  doubt  will  think  womanish  and 
sentimental.  He  points  out  that  the  insurrection  was  put  down  in  a  single  day,  and  that 
after  that  had  been  done  1,000  persons  suffered  death  or  torture.  "  The  fact,"  continues  the 
Loi'd  Chief  Justice,  "  that  among  the  educated  classes  of  this  highly-civilised  community 
persons  can  be  found  (at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere)  to  uphold  and  applaud  such  proceedings. 
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— thoagh  T  believe  very  few  persons  who  do  bo  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  report  of 
tho  Ck>mmi8aionors  or  tho  evidence  taken  by  them,  or  to  make  themselves  acqnainted  with 
the  facte— seems  to  me  to  render  the  necessity  for  legiHlation  to  prevent  such  barbarities  for 
the  future."  Speaking  of  Mr.  Gordon's  trial,  he  says: — "No  one,  I  think,  who  has  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  the  administration  of  justice  involves  could  deem  the  prooeediugs  on  this 
trial  consistent  with  justice,  or,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  with  that  fair  play  which  is  the  right 
of  the  commonest  criminal.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if,  on  martial  law  being  proclaimed,  a  man 
can  lawfully  be  thus  tried,  condemned,  and  sacrificed,  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  scandal  and 
a  reproach  to  the  institutions  of  this  great  and  free  country ;  and,  as  a  minister  of  justioe 
profoundly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  earthly  obligations  ^ 
I  enter  my  solemn  and  emphatic  protest  against  the  lives  of  men  being  thus  dealt  with  in  tha 
time  to  come." 

Me.  Plummkr  in  a  note  dated  Berlin,  Malvern,  Jamaica,  7th  May,  1867,  says :  "I  visited 
Morant  Bay  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  poor  sufferers  are  lefl  alone  to  get  along  as  beet 
they  can.  The  missionaries  are  doing  their  best  for  them.  I  looked  at  the  ruins  of  the  Court 
House,  and  at  Morant  Bay  with  intensity  of  feelings.  I  saw  the  g^ns  on  which  the  poor  people 
were  flogged  and  where  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  ships*  spars  from  which  they  were 
hanged,  and  especially  that  on  which  poor  G.  W.  Gk>rdon  suffered,  are  still  lying  there,  as  if 
to  tell  the  tale  of  horror  to  every  visitor — the  trench,  to  the  west  of  which  poor  Gordon  lies 
is  still  fresh  with  some  little  grass  on  it — covered  scores  of  poor  innocent  murdered  fellow 
creatures.  All  the  horrors  of  martial  law  in  Surrey  are  past,  some  of  the  tales  of  brutality 
have  been  told,  much  left  untold.   Let  them  rest." 


DR.  McCOSH  ON  THE  COLOURED  RACE. 
Db.  McCosh,  in  his  able  discourse  for  the  London  Missionary  Secietj, 
touched  on  a  point  vital  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  and  one  which  must 
determine  the  progress  or  explain  the  sure  decadence  of  christian  missions. 
If  millions  of  the  human  race  are  superfluous,  and  not  required  therefore  to 
meet  the  exigencies  that  will  arise  in  the  advancement  of  society,  some  con- 
tend that  their  extermination  will  be  for  tho  general  good  of  the  dominant  race. 
Absorption,  thej  tell  us,  is  an  impossibility.  We  have  heard  men,  professedly 
christian  and  holding  influential  positions  in  our  religious  societies,  openly 
avow  this  monstrous  theory.  Nothing  can  more  effectually  quench  the  fire  of 
christian  zeal  than  its  prevalence,  or  put  a  more  complete  restraint  on  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Unconsciously  it  will  chill  all  the  affections 
that  were  called  forth  in  the  churches  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  It  is,  then,  a  cause  for  gre^t  satisfaction  and 
of  encouragement  to  find  a  man  of  the  culture  and  intellectual  power  of  Dr. 
McCosh  making  a  decisive  stand  against  the  practical  heresy  which  threatens 
to  destroy  all  the  finest  sensibilities  of  the  Christian  nature.  He  says: 
"  According  to  the  earth-bom  theory  there  are  essentially  inferior  races  which 
are  doomed  to  give  way  *in  the  struggle  for  existence,'  and  they  look  on  the 
prospect  with  complacency,  provided  only  a  few  favoured  races  advance,  on  the 
*  principle  of  natural  selection.'  /  believe  that  this  tenet  is  exercising,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  very  injurious  influence  on  public  sentiment  in  this  country  and  in 
America,    A  well-known  American  statesman,  a  believer  in  the  theory,  assured 
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me  that  a  hundred  years  hence  the  coloured  people  in  the  United  States  must 
all  disappear  before  the  white  man,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  regret  it.  Iti  our  country  this  spirit  is  setting  itself  determinedly  against  mis^ 
sionary  effort ^  is  scoffing  at  all  alleged  good  dane  among  the  JieatJten,  and  under- 
mining  that  faiHh  among  our  students  which  would  prompt  them  to  set  out  on 
evangelistic  work.  In  the  last  age  the  cry  was,  first  civilize  and  then  Chrb- 
tianize ;  and  it  was  uttered  by  men  who  took  no  pains  either  to  civilize  or  to 
Christianize.  The  feeling  now  is,  that  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  elevate  the 
degraded  classes,  and  that  they  may  bo  allowed  to  sink  and  disappear,  pro- 
vided the  higher  races — such  as  the  Aryan  and  specially  the  Anglo-Saxon — 
are  made  to  take  their  place.  It  is  a  fit  creed  and  sentiment  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  the  heathen  people  among  whom  they  dwell  the  ministers  of  their 
selfishness  and  their  lust,  without  being  troubled  with  any  reproaches  of  con- 
science. How  different  in  its  practical  bearing  is  the  faith  of  the  Christian, 
who  holds  that  God  has  made  of  |one  blood  all  nations,  and  that  all  human 
beings  are  alike,  in  that  they  possess  souls  capable  of  improvement  and  destined 
to  live  for  ever.  Catching  the  spirit  of  Him  who  stood  by  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  who  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost,  who  permitted  the 
woman  tliat  was  a  sinner  to  approach  Him,  and  even  sought  to  raise  the  fallen 
—the  disciple  of  Christ  recognizes  as  brothers  the  lowest  specimens  of 
humanity,  whether  found  in  heathen  lands  or  in  the  lowest  sinks  of  our  cities ; 
and  having  experienced  the  power  of  truth  and  grace  upon  his  own  heart,  he 
goes  forth  in  the  faith  of  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  regen- 
erating power  of  the  Spirit  to  elevate  them  for  this  world  and  the  next.  Need 
I  ask  which  of  these  is  the  genuine  philanthropy,  most  worthy  of  heaven  and 
suited  to  earth  and  to  man^s  nature  ? 

"  I,  for  one,  would  not  like  to  see  all  the  vai'ieties  of  mankind  disappear,  and 
the  whole  of  mankind  reduced  to  one  race,  though  that  should  be  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  any  more  than  I  should  like  to  see  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  reduced  to 
one  species,  though  that  should  be  the  oak.  I  rejoice  in  the  diversity  that  I  see 
in  all  nature — in  sea  and  land,  in  hill  and  vale,  in  plant  and  animal :  and  I 
should  like  to  see  each  race  of  mankind  retaining  its  peculiarities,  while  all  are 
elevated,  so  that  the  song  of  praise  coming  from  regenerated  humanity  to  the  great 
Creator  may  not  be  a  melody,  but  a  harmony  rising  from  "  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues.'^ 

We  trust  these  noble  sentiments  will  leaven  our  ecclesiastical  communities, 
and  that  contempt  for  the  coloured  race  will  give  place  to  philanthropy  like  that 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 

No  one  can  seek  to  elevate  another  without  unconsciously  raising  himself. 
The  Freed-men,  we  hope,  will  see  more  clearly  than  ever  how  important  it  is 
that,  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  they  should  use  with  the  utmost  diligence  the 
means  of  improvement,  and  that  of  the  best  kind  within  their  reach.  This  is 
no  time  for  supineness  or  inactivity. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

OuB  pages  are  open  to  communioations  bearing 
on  the  present  condition  and  claims  of  Uie 
Freed-men. 

J.  B. — ^An  aooident  at  the  press  prevented  the 
regular  supply  of  the  Frbed-man  last 
month. 

JULY,  1867. 

THE  ADJOURNED  BAZAAR. 
The  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society 
having  resolved  on  holding  the  ad- 
journed Bazaar  in  Brighton,  at  the  end 
of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
Society  throughout  the  country,  to  aid 
them  either  by  articles  or  donations  for 
the  Brighton  Bazaar.  They  desire  to 
express  their  deep  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  several  ladies  at  Brighton  who  have 
already  promised  to  render  personal 
assistance  at  the  Bazaar,  and  to  others 
who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  useful  and  fancy  articles 
for  the  sale.  To  the  readers  of  the 
Fbbbb-man  in  Brighton  a  most  earnest 
appeal  is  made.  The  cause  of  freedom 
has  always  numbered  warm  friends  in 
that  locality,  whilst  many  of  the  resi- 
dent clergy  and  ministers  have  bom  a 
consistent  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  and'  lately  enslaved  negro. 
We  have  sent  many  articles  to  the 
Freed-men  of  America  contributed  by 
our  friends  in  Brighton.  We  now  ask 
for  aid  in  this  appeal  that  we  may 
enable  Mrs.  Moseley  to  establish  her 
native  industrial  school  at  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa .     Articles  for  the 


Bazaar  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of 
either  of  the  Secretaries,  No.  28,  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  We  shall 
be  grateful  to  hear  from  friends  in 
Brighton  or  the  locality  who  are  willing 
kindly  to  aid  us  in  our  effort. 

BEV.  J.  H.  MAGEE. 

Db.  Kibk,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Bos- 
ton, says  of  the  coloured  people  the 
eagerness  of  this  people  to  learn  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  Some  said 
it  was  a  spasm.  If  so  it  has  lasted  a 
good  while.  Their  eagerness  to  learn 
is  not  diminished  by  difficulties,  nor  by 
familiarity  with  knowledge.  We  have 
never  seen  such  eager  scholars.  The 
black  man  has  developed  splendidly.  I 
exult  in  it.** 

We  have  proof  of  this  desire  for  in- 
tellectual progress  in  the  earnest  ap- 
plications made  to  us  for  aid  to  enable 
students  of  the  coloured  race  who  have 
the  capacity  to  enter  on  the  higher  de- 
partments  of  learning  from  which  they 
are  now  prevented  for  want  of  pecuniary 
means.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Magkb,  of 
Toronto,  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  this 
educational  mission.  We  have  carefully 
examined  his  credentials  and  find  them 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory.  A  com- 
mitte  is  formed  in  Canada  to  attend  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  fund,  and  Mr. 
Magee  desires  that  all  that  may  be 
raised  by  his  efforts  shall  be  reported 
in  the  Fbbbd-man.  We  commend  him 
and  his  object  to  the  few  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  progress 
of  christian  civilization  to  afford  to  those 
who  by  their  natural  endowments  are 
fitted  to  be  leaders,  all  the  culture  and 
information  that  will  tend  to  give  the 
best  direction  to  their  course.  Those 
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who  really  estimate  the  importance  of 
such  a  movement  will  well  understand 
that  the  number  prepared  to  sympa- 
thize and  to  help,  must  of  necessity  be 
few  at  a  time  when  prejudice  is  strong. 


ABOLITION  OP  SLAVERY  IN  CUBA. 

The  Neiv  York  Post  says : — **  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  have  done  with  tracing  the  con- 
sequences of  the  success  of  the  United  States  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  and  extinguishing  its 
cause.  Even  old  S])ain,  which  has  so  long 
seemed  to  be  outside  of  the  onward  drift  of 
events,  now  appears  to  have  been  brought 
within  the  sweep  of  this  new  current,  which 
is  bearing  the  nations  toward  liberty.  The 
Atlantic  cable  brings  us  word  this  morning 
that  the  Spanish  government  is  considering 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all 
the  colonies  of  Spain. 

"  So  long  as  slavery  existed  in  this  country 
it  was  a  settled  axiom  with  those  who  were 
interested  in  its  continuance,  that  to  ojen  the 
question  was  to  answer  it,  and  that  to  con- 
sider whether  it  ought  to  be  abolished  was  to 
abolish  it.  Although  Spain,  in  its  senility, 
is  less  sensitive  to  external  influences,  and 
less  observant  of  changes  going  on  around, 
than  any  other  country,  the  slaveholders* 
axiom  will  hold  true  even  there.  Spanish 
slavery  is  doomed  the  moment  the  question 
of  its  rightfulness  or  utility  is  taken  up  for 
consideration. 

"  The  island  of  Cuba  is  believed  by  native 
Cubans  to  be  the  worst  governed  country  in 
the  world.  Its  immense  mineral  resources, 
exhaustless  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  exuberant 
richness  of  its  products,  are  all  held  to  contri- 
bute to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  grandees 
and  hangers-on  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  The 
power  and  patronage  incident  to  the  local 
government  are  given  exclusively  to  native 
Spaniards.  Every  opportunity  of  profit  or 
speculation  afiforded  by  official  station  or  ad- 
ministrative favour  is  conferred  upon  the 
Europeans,  who  constitute  a  class  in  society 
by  themselves,  and  sedulously  keep  up  the 
distinction  between  Castilianos,  as  they  call 


themselves,  and  the  Creoles,  as  persons  bom 
in  the  island  are  always  designated. 

"The  one  object  of  the  Spaniards,  whether 
persons  in  offioe  or  private  adventurers,  seems 
to  be  to  get  money  out  of  the  vast  productive- 
ness of  the  country,  and  every  one  comes  with 
the  hope  and  determination  of  speedily  making 
a  fortune,  with  which  to  return  to  Spain.  In 
order  to  keep  the  Creoles  and  free  coloured 
people  from  making  such  progress  in  intelli- 
gence and  wealth  as  might  give  rise  to 
thoughts  and  schemes  of  independence,  the 
government  systematically  debases  and  de- 
moralizes the  people,  by  promotiag  all  such 
sports  and  practices  as  are  favourable  to  vice 
and  barbarism,  particularly  cock-fighting, 
bull -baiting,  and  lotteries. 

"A  few  of  the  Creoles  are  educated  in  the 
United  States,  and  these  learn  how  basely 
their  people  are  wronged  by  the  parent  country. 
But  they  were  |H)werle8S  even  to  attempt  a 
remedy,  until  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  this 
country  awakened  a  new  hope  of  deliverance. 
Some  of  them  fully  understand  that  it  is  the 
the  presence  of  slavery  wnich  keeps  them  in 
this  helpless  subjection ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  Creoles  have  hitherto  been  too  proud 
to  consent  to  unite  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in 
the  same  cause  with  their  own  independenoo. 

The  formation  of  the  Spanish  Abolition 
Society  in  Madrid,  and  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  for  its  suppression,  either  by  terror 
or  by  the  power  of  the  government,  will 
hasten  the  aus^ncious  result. 

"The  hopes  of  Spain  to  preserve  her  do- 
minion over  the  island  of  Cuba  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery  will  be  futile,  because  it  is  only 
through  slaverv  that  she  has  kept  the  people 
BO  long  in  subjection.  Whether  slavery  be 
abolished  or  retained,  there  is  no  longer  a 
sentiment  in  this  country  that  will  feel  in- 
terested to  interfere  in  behalf  of  thA  Spanish 
rule  of  the  island." 

Alabama. — ^The  mixed  Convention  of  re- 
publicans assembled  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on 
Tuesday.  The  offices  were  very  impartially 
distributed  among  the  two  harmonious  races. 
Judge  Smith,  a  white  man,  being  elected 
President,  and  the  darkies  receiving  half  the 
remaining  offices.  Gen.  Swayne,  Gov.  Patton, 
and  others,  were  present. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  IN  JAMAICA. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  commission 
ap)K)inted  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  to  enquire  into  the  Wot)lmer*8  Charity 
has  famished  a  full  and  practical  report. 

The  Commissioners  say :  **  We  have  directed 
our  attention  to  the  following  points  of  en- 
quiry— 

"1.  The  character  and  objects  of  the 
institution. 

"  2.  The  class  of  pupils  admitted. 

"  3.  The  general  improvement  of  the  school. 

**  4.  Its  daily  routine  and  management. 

"  5.  Income  and  expenditure. 

**  6.  The  state  of  the  building  and  premises. 

"  7.  Adaptability  of  the  institution  to  the 
educational  wants  of  Kingston." 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  state  that 
the  report  of  the  resources,  working,  de- 
fects, and  advantages  of  the  institution  is 
very  fairly  given. 

Many  useful  "recommendations"  are  ap- 
pended, and  amongst  the  rest  it  is  suggested 
that  when  vacancies  occur,  "  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Kings- 
ton, and  legitimate  over  illegitimate  children." 

The  fourth  recommendation  will  be  con- 
ducive to  improvement :  "  That  the  scholars 
to  be  admitted  should  be  elected  at  full 
meetings  of  the  board  of  management  at  the 
regular  appointed  times,  and  that  the  former 
system  of  admitting  pupils  by  the  order  of 
individual  trustees  be  entirely  abolished." 

The  following  minute  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  indicates  his  enlightened  interest  in 
the  matter: — 

**  Minute  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Wolomer*B  School : — 

"  This  is  a  very  good  practical  report.  The 
good  services  of  the  committee  must  be  cor- 
dially acknowledged. 

It  appears  that  extensive  repairs  to  the 
building  are  indispensable.  That  a  head 
master  at  least,  and  perhaps  one  or  more 
assistant  masters,  must  be  obtained  from 
England ;  that  money  must  be  saved  in  order 
to  make  the  repairs  without  trenching  upon 
the  capital,  if  possible. 

For  all  these  three  reasons  combined,  1 1 
think  it  will  be  advisable  to  close  the  boys*  | 
department  for  three  months.    As  the  holi-  I 


days  are  in  June,  the  boy's  department  can 
be  closed  from  Ist  of  June  to  1st  of  September, 
supposing  the  repairs  can  be  concluded  in 
three  months ;  if  not  till  1st  of  October.  Tho 
services  of  the  mastere  of  the  boys*  school  can 
bo  dispensed  with  from  1st  June,  notaoe  b^c^ 
given  them  now. 

It  is  recommended  that  only  four  masten 
and  four  mistresses  be  engaged  in  fntore.  I 
doubt  if  this  number  can  thoroughly  teach 
and  look  after  more  than  200  boys  and  200 
girls.  It  think  it  much  better  that  a  smaller 
number  should  be  well  taught  than  a  larger 
number  defectively  taught.  Moreover,  I  am 
doubtful  if  the  building  affords  full  aooom- 
ruodation  for  more  thwn  400  scholars,  and  400 
'8  a  large  number  for  any  institution. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
well  to  reduce  the  numbers  oven  to  below 
what  the  Commission  have  recommended,  and 
that  400  should  be  the  limit. 

When  the  school  re-opciis,  it  can  re- open 
with  this  number — the  oldest  scholars,  say, 
the  boys  of  14  and  upwards,  and  the  girls  of 
15  [and  upwardp,  being  struck  off,  and  the 
most  irregular  in  attending  and  otherwise  the 
least  promising  scholars  being  struck  off  till 
cho  maximum  is  reached. 

The  funds  hereafter  will  afford  more  masters 
and  mistresses ;  but  I  think  all  the  spare 
money  will  bo  l)est  spent  upon  industrial 
training  and  singing,  and  a  little  drill  training. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  services  of  a 
really  efficient  head-master  can  be  obtained 
from  England  for  £200  a-year.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  go  as  far  as  £250,  if  so  much  is 
found  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
procure  a  good  second -master  also  firom 
England  for  £150.  The  institution  is  rich 
^ough  to  be  well  manned,  and  it  is  oapikble 
of  being  made  quite  a  model  school  of  its 
class. 

As  the  head  mistress  has  done  so  well,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  discouragement  to  good 
service  to  reduce  her  pay.  I  would  leave  it 
at  its  present  rate,  or  say  £140. 

I  think  it  of  very  great  importance  either 
that  the  now  head -master  should  be  able 
himself  to  teach  choral  singing  in  parts ;  or 
what,  perhaps,  may  be  better,  that  the  new 
second-master  should  be  engaged  with  special 
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adyertence  to  bis  ability  in  this  department. ' 
The  people  in  Jamaica  seem  to  me  to  be 
amongst  the  most  musically  inclined  people  in  | 
the  world,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  < 
devclope  their  genius  in  this  way.  I  am  sure  | 
that  nothing  would  popularize  our  educational 
system  so  much  as  the  introduction  in  its 
modem  effective  form  of  this  fresh  element 
into  the  Jamaica  schools. 

I  am  doubtful  of  the  advantage  of  attempt- 
ing French  and  Spanish.  It  would  not  be  so 
much  out  of  character  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
suggested  by  the  present  worthy  head  noaster 
and  actually  taught  to  a  very  few  boys  out  of 
several  hundreds.  But  still  it  would  be  out 
of  character  in  a  school  which  is  intended  for 
the  children  of  working  people,  artizana,  and 
very  petty  shopkeepers.  An  elementary 
education  in  English,  including  reading,  writ- 
ing,  and  speaking  intelligibly  and  well — a 
useful  acquisition  of  arithmetic — training  in 
religion  and  morals — ^training  in  good  work- 
ing habits,  and  in  the  use  of  the  eyes,  hands, 
and  limbs — training  where  possible,  in  some 
one  branch  of  industry  by  which  a  livelihood 
can  be  gained,  and  training  in  singing  as  a 
present  relaxation,  and  a  future  source  of 
innocent  amusement,  in  a  country  where 
innocent  amusements  are  the  great  want  of 
social  life  of  the  people—  are  what  we  should 
aim  at,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  school  of  this 
class. 

Possibly  half-yearly  may  be  found  more 
convenient  than  quarterly  entrance  periods. 
But  on  this  point  the  Commission  are  likely 
to  know  best  In  other  respects  I  agree 
entirely  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission, especially  in  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  needlework  for  the  girls.  If  it 
were  possible  to  give  the  girls  a  little  training 
in  the  domestic  work  which  makes  the  homes 
of  poor  and  rich  comfortable,  such  as  cooking, 
baking,  dairy  management,  poultry,  the  girl's 
chances  of  finding  good  places  would  be  im- 
proved. But  I  fear  little  in  this  line  could  be 
done  in  a  school  in  the  town  of  Kingston. 

Mr  Aikman  can  be  consulted  as  to  a  new 
law  which  should  provide  for  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  Council  of  education,  as  soon  as 
the  Government  shall  constitute  one. 

The  outhouses  should  be  cleared  forthwith 


and  prepared  for  the  early  introduction  of 
industrial  training. 
(Signed) 

J.  P.  GBANT. 

4th  April,  1867. 

The  prompt  attention  of  the  government  to 
the  matter  is  worthy  of  recognition.  We  can 
have  no  doubt  that  in  due  tune  we  shall  haYct 
reports  in  succession  respecting  the  endowed 
schools  that  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  we  tmst  that  suitable  remedies 
will  be  firmly  and  judiciously  applied. 


MES.  MOSELEY'S  SCHOOLS. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Moseley  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  the  progress  of  the  fund  for  the 
erection  of  school  premises  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa.  We  sub- 
join the  last  printed  list  of  the  subscriptions 
obtained  by  the  personal  eflbrts  of  devoted 
Christian  friends,  with  the  single  explanation 
that  a  few  additional  names  have  to  be  added 
for  donations  since  received.  The  names 
marked  with  an  "a"  are  of  subsoribers  to 
whom  Mrs.  Moseley  is  personally  known,  and 
who  can  be  referred  by  any  who  may  desire  a 
recommendation  of  the  object.  The  sum 
required  to  commence  and  open  the  school  is 
£800,  and  when  once  established  it  would  in  a 
great  measure  be  supported  by  the  native 
king,  chief  merchants,  and  other  residents  in 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  Though  a  self-denying 
work,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  a  romantic 
character.  It  is  eminently  practical.  The 
money  is  required  for  buildings,  which  will 
be  put  in  legal  trust,  for  the  education  of  the 
natives.  Mrs.  Moseley  is  well  known  to  the 
people  of  the  locality  likely  to  lend  their 
support  and  co-operation. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Moseley  has 
just  been  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  in  any  case  of  difficulty,  or  when 
relief  and  change  may  be  desirable,  can 
always  find  home  associations  and  rest  at  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  friends  who  know  the  special  fitness 
of  Mrs.  Moseley  for  this  wori:,  without  ex- 
ception, desire  that  as  long  as  she  continues 
to  direct  the  institution  she  may  be  left  on* 
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fettered  by  any  parties  to  work  out  her  own 
plans.  But  as  the  time  will  come  when  this 
personal  work  cannot  be  continued,  a  society 
in  England  for  the  promotion  of  female  educa- 
tion will,  if  necKifal,  send  out  a  teacher  to 
occupy  the  place  of  our  friend. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  aims  of  Mrs.  Moseley 
to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Royal  Family 
for  her  object.  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that  her 
steady  perseverance  has  been  crowned  with 
success.  There  yet  remains  a  rather  con- 
siderable f-mn  to  complete  the  amount  re- 
quired. We  think  the  mention  of  the  par- 
ticulars we  have  given  will  be  suflficient  to 
induce  all  who  have  the  ability  and  the 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christian 
civilization  in  Africa  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  help  on  the  good  work. 

Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  African  r&ce  than  the 
training  of  females  by  one  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work  as  Mrs.  Moseley. 
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0 
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aOliphant  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Carlisle 

1 

0 

0 

ine  isisnopoi  ivipon,  xorKsnire  ..• 

1 
1 

u 

A 

A  Jew,  in  Beriin 

S 

0 

0 

aLiord  ttaostocK,  oU,  Bryanstone 

Square   

1 

0 

0 

Ladies'  Negro's  Friend  Society, 

Birmingham   ,  ... 

m 
O 

0 

0 

xne  love  DiBnop  oi  vyuesver  ...  ... 

t 
1 

r\ 
U 

A 

u 

Countess  of  Aberdeen  

2 

2 

0 

aMiss  Willoox,  Portman-square  ... 

5 

0 

0 

aMis.  Maloolm,  Glenmorag,  Ar- 

gyloshiro   

5 

5 

0 
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aMiss  Aroher,  Leamington   

0  13 

6 

aMr.  Archer,  ditto   

0  10 

6 

aMrs.    Clarke's    Working  Party 

Lenmington   

0  16 

6 

aMajor  Brownell   

2  2 

0 

Mrs.  Lester,  Chard   

2  2 

0 

aHon.  Mrs.  Oust   

1  0 

0 

Rev.  A.  P.  Parey  Cnst,  Reading 

0  10 

6 

aMiss  Whytehead   

1  5 

0 

Mrs.  Newbnm,  Wykeham  Park  ... 

1  1 

0 

aMrs.  GharlM  Willes,  Banbury  ... 

0  10 

0 

Miss  Muspratt   

0  2 

6 

Miss  Mandy  

0  2 

0 

Member  8.  P.  G  

0  6 

0 

Mrs.  Colonel  Bazette   

0  10 

0 

W.  Rainy,  Esq.,  the  Temple 

2  2 

0 

Two  Friends  of  AMoa  

1  5 

0 

Lady  Jnlia  Bowens   

0  6 

0 

Mrs.  Malaher,  Beading,  collected 

by   

2  10 

0 

aMrs.  Goode's  Collecting  Card, 

Deanery,  Ripon  

0  8 

0 

Hon.  Mary  Chet¥rynd  

0  6 

0 

Mrs.  Stanley,  11,  Glouoester- villas 

0  10 

0 

Miss  £liza  Westmacott   

0  5 

0 

Miss  M.  A.  Sotheby   

0  2 

0 

Bishop  of  Chichester  (second  don.) 

5  0 

0 

aRev.  Edward  Hoare  (second  don.) 

1  1 

0 

oHon.  John  Carr,  Chief  Jnstioe  of 

Sierra  Leone   

8  8 

0 

aEllis  Cnnliffe,  Esq.,  64.  Upper 

Seymonr-street  ...   

6  0 

0 

W.B.  Forrter,  M.P.,  Eooleston-sq. 

1  0 

0 

oRev.  0.  P.  Yinoent   

1  0 

0 

aLady  James  Stoart   

1  0 

0 

oCaptain  Caldwell  

1  0 

0 

oC.  S.  Webber,  Esq.,  25a,  Norfolk 

Crescent   

0  10 

0 

aDr.  Easton,  Connanght-sqnare  ... 

0  10 

0 

Mrs.  Morehead   

0  10 

0 

aMrs.  Thompson   

1  0 

0 

aMr.  G.  ChatteU   

1  1 

0 

Miss  Draper,  Banbnry  

0  18 

0 

Messrs.  Contts  and  C«  

5  0 

0 

aThomaa  Walker,  Esq.,  the  Temple 

1  0 

0 

Mrs.  Edgar   

0  6 

0 

Mrs.  Moorsom   

0  6 

0 

Mrs.  Lane   

0  6 

0 

Broadway  Chapel,  Hammersmith, 

Sunday  School  

0  14 

6 

Proceeds    of    African  Bazaar, 

Willis's  Rooms  43  10  6 

aMiss  Portal  (second  don.)    2  15  0 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (second  don.)    5   0  0 

The  Dowager  Lady  Baxton  (second 

don.)   10   0  0 

Mrs.  Henry  Kemble  (second  don.)  10  10  0 
Mrs.  Crewdson,  Kendal  (second 

don.)    2   0  0 

A  (Christian  Friend,  Monmouth  5   0  0 

Mrs.  Bannerman    2   0  0 

A  Friend,  per  Miss  Cust    0  12  0 

Miss  M.  A.  Saunders    0  10  0 

P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq   2   0  0 

MissC   1    0  0 

8.  S   0  10  0 

Mrs.  Dasent    0  10  0 

Miss  Holmes   0   5  0 

Rev.  C.  Paynter,  Stoke  Rectory  10  0 
Collection  at  Holy  Trinity,  Kentish 

Town   6  17  6 

Mr.  Thompson    1   0  0 

Two  Christian  Sisters   0  5  0 

Gumey  Hoare,  Esq.,  Hampstead 

(second  don.)    2   0  0 

Col.  Mai  tin,  Leamington    1   0  0 

Mrs.  Rand,  Bradford    8  10  0 

Mrs.  Lindale   1   0  0 

Miss  Morns,  Salford    1   0  0 

Mrs.  Goodman,  Birmingham    ...  0  10  0 

Mr.  W.  D.  Reeves,  Tiverton      ...  0  5  0 

BCrs.  Lindfidy    0   5  0 

Mrs.  Harris.  Bath   1   0  0 

Lady  Ella  Stuart,  Tyrone,  Ireland  0  14  0 

Mrs.  Williams,  Watford    0   6  0 

Mrs.  Cooper   0   6  0 

Miss  Heard    0   6  0 

MiasColtman    2   0  0 

Unknown,  in  stamps   0   2  6 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnston    10  0 

Mr.  Thomas  Eaton    0  10  0 

Rev.G.&Mrs.Southouse,Shanklin  2   2  0 

Miss  Unwin    1    1  0 

Friends  in  Reading    0  6  0 

Rev.  Mark  French   2   2  0 

AWeU-wisher    6   0  0 

Viscountess  de  Montmorency  ...  5  10  0 
The  Duchess  of  Mancheater  (second 

donation)    10  0 
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Miss  Saxoy   
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Miss  Harriet  Hart  

0 
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6 

Hiss  Taylor  

0 

2 

6 

J.  H.  Fordham,  Esq  

1 

0 

0 

Miss  Anne  Forster  

0 

10 

0 

Per  Miss  Jacobs,  Brighton    !  0 

Mrs.  Martineaa   0  5  i 

E.  W.  Barton,  Esq  0  5 

The  Missions  Library,  i>er  Mr.  Safeer, 
100  Volumes 

J.  T.  Briscol,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  West  Sum- 
has  kindly  promised  £10  if  other  gfw"^^ 
persons  will  do  the  same. 


THE  FLOGGINGS  IN  JAMAIC.4. 

Some  "  further  correspondence  reto' ' 
the  affairs  in  Jamaica,"  just  published,  r  * 
the  depositions  of  a  nnmber  of  women  ■> 
some  men)  who  were  flogged  withoat  tr. 
after  the  rebellion,  tog^eiher  with  the  evi<i*^ 
of  witnesses  who  saw  the  treatment  tS' 
received.  In  the  case  of  a  charge  of  flo^r 
against  Mr.  Christopher  Codrington,  a  jc*' 
of  the  peace,  Elizabeth  Collins  said:— 

"  I  live  at  Long  Bay,  on  my  own 
which  I  work.    The  same  Friday  in  Decf^  ^ ' 
last  year  that  defendant  flogged  my  daag^t^ 
Charlotte  Scott,  I  was  taken  before  Ma ' 
Mein*s  shop  at  Long  Bay,  in  this  pan*^ 
one  Michael  Pearcey,  a  constable.  Mi' 
Johnston  was  taken  with  me.  Defendant  I't- 
y  ary  Johnston,  *  Did  you  not  hear  Mrs.  Co-i* 
wanted  to  catch  one  of  my  barrows  in  ^ 
place  of  one  of  her  hogs  I  poisoned  ? '  ^ 
told  him,  *  No ;  *  and  he  swore  her  on  a 
and  she  still  said,  « No.*    He  then  said  to  bi' 
*  You  see  that  cocoa-nut  tree  ?   That  wofft 
(meaning  me)  is  to  be  tied  to  it  and  get  v-^ 
lashes,  and  if  you  refuse  to  tell  me  whatt^' 
woman  said,  you  will  get  the  same.' 
Mary  said,  « Yes,  she  did  hear  me  say  I 
catch  one  of  his  hogs.*   He  ordered 
to  put  me  up  into  a  room.  "  Pearoey  di^  * 
j  and  awhile  after  brought  me  out,  and  tK- 
defendant  ordered  James  MoComockB«^*^ 
tie  me  to  a  cocoa-nut  tree.   Beid  tied  ^ 
hands  and  feet  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  pol^^^ 
down  my  clothes  to  my  waist,  and  defei«^*^^ 
ordered  him  to  give  me  thirty  lashes,  wh>c- 
Reid  did,  with  a  cat,  on  my  shoulders.  I^'^ 
much,  and  was  sick  two  weeks.  I  ^ 
marks  still.    Mr.  Christopher  Codrington  »^ 
Mr.  Mein  were  present  when  I  was 
Before  martial  law  defendant  poisoned  ft  ^ 
of  mine,  but  I  never  said  that  I  would  t»ke  ^ 
of  his  in  payment." 
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The  man  who  adminiatered  the  flogging, 
James  McComook  Reid,  said : — 

**  During  martial  law  I  flogged  Elizabeth 
Collins  with  a  cat  on  her  naked  shoolders,  at 
Long  Bay.  She  was  tied  hands  and  feet  to  a 
coooa-nnt  tree.  I  gave  her  more  than  twenty 
blows.  The  cat  was  made  of  black  fishing 
lines.  I  did  this  by  Mr.  Christopher  Codring- 
ton's  orders.  He  was  present  and  saw  me  do 
it.  The  woman's  back  bled.  Mr.  David  Mein 
was  on  the  left  hand,  with  a  sword." 

Mr.  James  Codrington,  who,  it  is  pointed 
out,  had  not  even  the  questionable  jostifioation 
of  being  a  magistrate  for  ordering  flogging, 
appears  to  have  resorted  to  that  mode  of 
punishment  upon  very  slight  provocation. 
One,  Ann  Galloway,  gave  the  following 
evidence  against  him : — 

«*  On  Wednesday,  the  18th  day  of  October, 
last  year,  I  was  taken  by  Charles  Hunter 
before  defendant  at  Long  Bay,  in  this  parish, 
and  he  ordered  Daniel  Biggerstaff  to  give  me 
thirty-five  lashes.  He  did  not  try  me  or 
examine  me  at  all.  Defendant  made  Bigger- 
staff  drop  my  clothes,  and  made  me  naked  to 
the  waist,  and  he  told  Biggerstaff  to  tie  me 
to  a  wain  wheel,  and  he  did  so ;  and  defendant 
told  Biggerstaff  to  flog  me,  and  Biggerstaff  did 
so  on  my  bare  shoulders  with  a  g^ava  stick ; 
defendant  was  standing  by.  My  back  bled, 
and  defendant  washed  it  with  salt  pickle ;  it 
bnmed  me.  I  was  in  the  *  family  way,*  and  I 
was  sick  for  two  months  and  two  weeks  after 
the  flogging." 

In  reference  to  these  and  similar  cases  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  writes  to  Sir  Peter  Grant, 
nnder  date  of  January  Slst,  1867,  that  he  has 
read  the  depositions  **  with  the  deepest  regret, 
both  at  the  unwarranted  acts  of  cruelty  which, 
upon  the  face  of  the  depositions,  appear  to 
have  been  committed  by  some  of  the  parties 
accused,  and  at  the  evidence  which  those 
papers  contain  of  the  political  prepossessions 
by  which  unhappily  the  grand  jurors  have 
allowed  their  minds  to  be  influenced  in  the 
discharge  of  their  judicial  duties."  As  there 
is  nothing,  however,  in  Sir  Peter  Grant's  latest 
despatch  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  a  better 
feeling  existed  among  the  class  firom  which 
grand  jurors  would  be  selected,  his  Lordship 


refrains  from  instructing  the  Governor  to  take 
any  further  step  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
accused.  **  At  the  same  time,"  ho  adds,  "  if 
the  local  feeling  has  undergone  any  change, 
or  if  anything  has  occurred  which  in  your 
judgment  makes  ic  more  probable  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  investigation  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  cases  of  these  persons,  you  are 
of  course  at  liberty  to  proceed." 


REV.  W.  H.  JONES. 
Our  active  and  persevering  friend,  in  a  noto 
dated  April  15th,  1867,  sent  us  the  following 
report  of  his  meetings  with  an  account  of  his 
expenses.  In  the  strain  and  pressure  upon  us 
in  connection  with  the  Bazaar,  the  note  was 
laid  aside,  but  it  is  due  to  our  zealous  co- 
worker to  gfive  insertion  to  his  account. '  The 
items  do  not  include  the  sale  of  little  public- 
ations. This  is  an  innocent  and  useful  busi- 
ness that  Mr.  Jones  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
manage  in  his  own  way.  The  sale  of  the 
Fbfbd-Man  is  the  only  item  we  expect  him 
to  report. 

£   8.  d. 

Stourminister,  Newton   5   0  0 

Trinity  Church,  Per  Rev.  W,  W. 

Walker   4  12  0 

Twickenham,  Per  Rev.  Freeman  ...    2   0  0 

Tumham  Green,  Rev.  Carr    5   0  0 

Brighton  Baptist  Chapel,  Kev.  Isaac  0  13  0 
Deverell  Street  Chapel,  Rev.  Frost    2   0  0 

Parr  Hill,  Brighton   3  14  0 

Puget  School,  Brighton,  Mr.  Sawyer  2  10  0 
Belmont  School,  Mr.  Hadlow  ...  2  12  0 
East  Grinstcad,  Revs.  Davis  and 

Peck    2   2  0 

Town  Hall,  Red  Hill    2  10  0 

Ci-awley,  Rev.  W.  Cook   0   2  6 

Reigate  Chapel,  Rev.  Adeney     ...    3   0  0 

Mr.  Jones  is  still  at  work  and  quietly  gaining 
confidence  and  with  greatly  increased  stability 
in  the  society,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  i-esult 
will  be  satisfactory  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  coloured  people  in  Canada. 


A  Southern  correspondent  writes  that  this 
year  negro  women  have  almost  entirely  with^ 
drawn  firom  working  in  the  field. 
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CONTRIBUTTONS. 
Received  for  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Men's 
Aid  Society.  £  ».  d. 

Saleofcopy  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  0  4  6 
Miss  Lndlow,  Refreshment  Si  all ...  10  16  7 
Mr.  Plummer  for  Freed-Man  ...  2  0  0 
Kev.  G.  A.  Col  tart,  after  a  Lecture 

by  Mr.  Jones,  for  Canada   9   4  1 

John  Carr,  Esq.,  annoal  subscription  3  3  0 
Bev.  (t.  a.  Goltart,  after  Lecture 

by  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  to  children  3  9  10 
Mr.  Rimmel's  stall   0  13  0 


SURPLUS  LANCASHIRE  DISTRESS 
FUND. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Wolverhampton 
recently,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor 
of  that  town,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
In  favour  ot  applying  the  surplus  of  the  Cotton 
Famine  Relief  Fund  to  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed Freed-men  in  the  United  States. 

Anxious  as  we  are  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Freed-men,  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  persevering  efforts  mode  by  some  of 
their  earnest  friends  to  obtain  the  surplus  of 
the  Cotton  Famine  Relief  Fund,  is  either  wise 
or  equitable.  The  Earl  of  Derby  in  reply  to 
a  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  recently, 
made  certain  remarks  which  in  substance  we 
gave  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  urging  on  this 
matter  now  two  years  ago ;  namely,  that 
their  application  was  one  rather  to  be  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  than  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  g^tlemen  who  have  the  matter 
in  hand  proposed  some  time  since,  to  obtain 
the  leg^l  opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  and 
of  Mr.  Ludlow.  We  ventured  to  assert  when 
this  proposal  was  made,  that  whilst  we  attached 
the  highest  value  to  the  opinions  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  would  without  doubt  confirm 
OUT  own  view,  that  according  to  the  doctrine 
upon  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  acted 
in  similar  cases,  a  doctrine  known  as  the 
cypres  "  doctrine,  our  Courts  would  probably 
hold  that  the  funds  contributed  for  the  relief  i 
of  Lancashire  operatives  suffering  from 
famine,  upon  the  famine  being  mitigated 
should  be  applied  in  some  way  for  the  benefit 
of  those  for  whom  the  fund  was  originally 
accumulated.  There  are  many  such  objects 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  suggest. 


THE   WESTERN  CHARACTER. 
Views  op  a  New  York  Editor. 
Theodore  Tilton,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Independent f  who  has  been  on  a  Western 
lecturing  tour,  wrote  to  his  paper,  from  «« The 
Illinois  Prarie,"  as  follows : — 

"  Probably  no  people  in  history,  so  yoang 
as  ourselves,  have  developed  in  so  short  a  time 
8o  many  different  types  of  human  charaoter  a« 
the  American.  Thus  the  New  England  oha- 
racter  is  distinct  from  any  phrase  of  mankiiid 
which  the  world  has  ever  before  seen.  The 
Yank  e  is  a  now  product  among  the  raoea. 
Even  ^hakspeare  has  left  no  sketch,  no  hint^ 
of  any  sach  creature  as  Brother  Jonathan. 
But  the  New  England  character  of  to-day 
is-  just  as  individualized,  just  as  onmis. 
takeable,  just  as  original  as  the  Brother 
Jonathan  of  the  caricatures.  A  Boston  man 
cannot,  if  he  tries,  oonceal  from  a  shrewd 
observer  the  marks  of  having  been  brou^t  up 
in  Yankee-land. 

«Jnst  as  unmistakeable  is  the  Southern  cha. 
racter.  You  know  it  at  a  glance.  It  reveals 
itself  in  the  manner,  the  gait,  the  hai-,  the 
complexion,  the  pronunciation.  And  it  has 
its  beautiful  excellencies  as  well  as  its  entailed 
deformities. 

"But  the  Western  character  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  representative  of  all  Ameri- 
can types,  and  best  expresses  what  is  called 
the  American  idea.  The  Western  is  the 
newest  of  American  characters.  It  is  a  flower 
plucked  from  the  rocks  of  New  England  and 
transplanted  in  the  prairies.  <  QiU  transUUit, 
sustinet*  But  the  present  Western  character 
is  to  imdergo  great  changes — greater  than  the 
Southern  or  the  Eastern.  The  t3rpical  and 
final  Western  man  does  not  yet  exist;  for  the 
best  Western  men  are,  as  yet,  partly  Eastern. 
Many  of  them  were  bom,  reared  and  married 
at  the  East.  But  climate  influences  cha- 
racter.  Western  skies,  land  and  lakes  aie 
busy  at  work  moulding  the  souls  of  the 
Western  people.  The  process  is  now  going 
forward — the  result  cannot  be  guessed." 


Printed  by  Arliss  Andbkws,  of  No.  7,  Doke 
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THE  FREED-MEN. 

BY  BST.  BBVABB  ANBBBSON. 

At  the  late  anBiversary  meetiBg  of  the  AmericaB  MissioBary  AssociatioB  ia 
BostoBy  Mr.  ABdersoB  spoke  substaBtiallj  as  follows  : — 

**  I  remember,  two  years  aBd  obo  half  ago,  marchiBg  with  the  U.  S.  troops 
iBto  a  towB  of  Mississippi  where  YaBkee  soldiers  had  Beyer  beoB  seeB  before. 
The  Bews  of  their  arrival  spread  amoBg  the  colored  people,  aBd  iB  a  very  short 
time  the  towB  was  filled  with  Begroes.  They  had  left  their  masters,  throwB 
away  their  old  clothiBg,  aad  arrayed  iB  their  best  clothiBg  came  iBto  towB,  Ib 
the  expectatioB  that  they  were  to  be  cared  for  by  the  govenimeBt.  They  were 
told  that  they  most  retom  to  their  masters,  that  coBtracts  would  be  made  for 
them  asd  that  they  most  labour  aBd  support  themselves,  aBd  after  they  were 
made  to  uuderstaBd  the  matter  they  returued  to  the  plaBtatioBS  they  had  left. 
MaBy  of  their  masters  refused  to  receive  them.  Obc  stalwart  maB  returued 
with  his  arm  lacerated  by  a  pistol-shot.  Ob  goiug  back  to  the  plaBtatioB  he 
had  left,  aBd  iBformlBg  his  master  that  he  had  come  back  to  work,  the  brutal 
white  mau  replied,  'You  have  throwB  away  your  ratioBS  aBd  your  furniture, 
aBd  BOW  you  cau  go  back  to  the  YaBkees,  aBd  carry  that  with  my  complimcBts,' 
dischargiug  his  pistol  at  the  former  slave  as  he  spoke. 

The  freed-mcB  complaiBcd  that  their  positioB  was  worse  thaB  whcB  they  were 
slaves.  The  govenmieBt  refused  to  care  for  them,  aud  their  old  Blasters  to  re- 
ceive them,  aBd  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  aBSwer  the  questioB,  what  was 
to  be  doBe.  The  questiou  is  bow  auswered.  To-day  these  slaves  are  at  labour. 
They  have  secured  homes,  with  their  families  about  them  aud  their  childreu  iB 
school.  At  AtalaBta  a  tract  of  forty-five  acres  has  becB  divided  iBto  little  lots 
aBd  sold  to  the  colored  people,  to  be  paid  for  Ib  moBthly  iBStalmeats.  To-day 
OB  almost  every  obc  of  those  lots  a  cabiu  was  erected,  a  gardcB  plaBted,  aad 
everything  is  showing  signs  of  thrift.  There  is  also  a  lot  assigned  to  the  poor 
whites.  Instead  of  cabias,  that  is  covered  with  tents.  There  are  to  be  found 
neither  gardcBS,  fences,  Bor  any  signs  of  cultivation.     The  men  louuge 
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about  shiftless  and  hopeless.  When  asked  why  they  don't  work  they  replied, 
because  *  it  was  nigger's  work ; '  and  when  asked  why  they  didn't  send  their 
children  to  school,  they  answered,  because  *  they  were  taught  by  Yankees.' 

The  great  hope  for  the  country  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  coloured  people  have 
learned  that  they  must  work  and  save  and  study  to  make  themselves  men. 
Give  them  political  position,  civil  position,  social  position,  and  they  will  work 
steadily  on  and  rise  higher  and  higher  until  they  hold  the  position  they  are 
fitted  for ;  and  we  cannot  decide  to-day  what  that  position  is  to  be.  The  great 
hope  in  regard  to  the  negro  is  that  he  is  so  eager  to  study.  The  feeble  hands 
helplessly  groping  in  the  darkness  have  touched  God's  hand  and  been  lifted  up 
and  strengthened.  Go  where  you  please  among  the  coloured  people  and  you 
find  schools.  In  the  city  of  Nashville  you  continually  hear  of  General  Fisk*8 
school.  Meet  a  coloured  child  there  and  ask  him  if  he  goes  to  school,  and  he 
says,  *  I  does.'    Ask  him  where,  and  he  says,  *  Gen'l  Fisk's  school.' 

**  Two  little  coloured  boys  were  disputing  in  the  streets  of  that  city  (where 
they  have  two  coloured  schools)  and  one  taunted  the  other  with,  *  You  go  down 
to  the  bone  factory  to  school,'  and  the  other  replied,  *  I  don't  care ;  Fse  hxmingy 
any  how.' 

"  I  went  to  see  an  old  woman  in  Grenada  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old.  I  found  her  sitting  down  over  a  large  Bible  given  her  by  her 
minister,  following  along  the  page  letter  by  letter,  line  by  line,  as  she  looked 
at  it  through  her  spectacles.    I  said,  *  Do  you  know  how  to  read  ? ' 

" '  No.' 

"  *  What  are  you  doing  then  ? ' 

"  *  Well,'  she  said,  *  I'se  got  so  old  I  can't  learn  the  letters.  I  am  three  or 
four  himdred  years  old.  I  tries  to  learn  the  letters,  but  I  forgets  them  just  as 
fast  as  I  learns  them.  I  was  only  looking  to  see  how  they  looks,  for  when  I 
dies  and  goes  home  to  heaven  I  hopes  to  be  able  to  learn  to  read  the  blessed 
Bible,  and  I  thought  I  might  remember  how  it  looked  to  me  here.' 

"  The  people  want  to  learn  to  read  because  they  want  to  be  able  to  read  for 
themselves  the  promise  and  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  men  want  to 
be  able  to  read  the  newspapers  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the  country,  and 
to  be  better  fitted  to  hold  the  ballot.  They  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation  of 
political  affairs.  I  attended  a  love  feast  and  listened  to  speeches  firom  several 
coloured  men.  One  of  them  had  attended  a  conservatiye  meeting  the  Saturday 
night  before,  and  in  his  speech  lie  referred  to  it  as  follows : 

" '  There  was  a  man  that  made  a  speech  and  said  we  niggers  had  wool  in  our 
teeth.  I  don't  know  what  he  meant  unless  that  we  talk  nigger  talk.  I'se  a 
nigger  and  I'se  got  wool  in  my  teeth,  but  when  the  election  comes  we'll  take 
some  big  tooth-picks  and  pick  the  wool  out  of  our  teeth,  and  if  that  is  not  enough 
we'll  take  the  wool  off  our  heads  and  stuff  a  republican  chair  and  we'll  take  the 
republican  candidate  in  it  and  carry  him  into  Nashville.' 

"  We  already  see  more  than  we  dared  to  hope  for :  one  child  teaching  another ; 
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80  that  this  work  is  going  forward  rapidly.  Where  they  are  urging  us  to  send 
them  teachers  now,  we  shall  soon  find  this  work  taken  out  of  our  hands  into 
their  own,  and  they  will  be  found  abundantly  able  to  carry  it  on,  and  instead  of 
the  poor  wretches  that  we  saw  two  years  ago  huddled  together  in  Federal 
barracks  dying  like  beasts,  we  shall  find  a  strong  earnest  people  able  to  assist 
in  the  affairs  of  government — a  people  which  will  have  been  bom  out  of  the 
work  done  by  the  people  of  the  North," 


THE   FIB8T    AFRICAN    CHUECH  IN 
BICHMOND. 

Biohmond,  Jane  18th,  1867. 
Messrs,  EdUor8,-^We  are  often  reminded 
that  here  in  old  Virginia  we  are  living  under 
a  new  dispensation.  As  we  look  around  and 
witness  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  three  years,  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim.  What  hath  GK>d  wrought ! 
I  came  to  this  city  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  have  been  engaged  with  the 
freed-men  since  that  time,  who  number  in  the 
city  some  twenty  thousand.  The  first  African 
church  is  supposed  to  have  a  larger  member- 
ship than  any  other  on  the  continent,  if  not  in 
Christendom.  It  has  30  deacons,  and  numbers 
on  its  records  more  than  4,000,  with  over  3,000 
resident  members.  Many  of  the  absent  cues 
were  sold  to  the  cotton  States  before  and 
during  the  war.  When  freedom  came  to 
them,  many  returned  to  their  families  and  the 
church.  Some  cases  of  touching  interest  have 
come  to  my  notice,  one  of  which  I  will  mention 
here.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  an  aged 
mother  had  all  her  childreu  sold  away  from 
her  but  one ;  that  was  a  daughter  on  whom 
she  leaned  for  help  and  comfort  in  old  age. 
But  her  master  decided  to  sell  this  daughter, 
then  a  young  woman ;  and,  said  the  slave 
mother,  **  I  thought  it  would  kill  me." 

Well,  said  I,  aunty,  what  did  you  do 
then?" 

"  What  did  I  do  ?  why  I  prayed  all  night, 
and  de  Lord  He  promised  me  dat  I  should  see 
my  daughter  again." 

And  sure  enough  when  the  war  closed,  this 
long-lost  child  came  all  the  way  from  Missis- 
sippi in  search  of  her  aged  mother,  from  whom 
she  had  been  separated  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  of  whom  she  had  heard  nothing. 
But  when  she  found  her  the  change  was  so 


great  that  the  mother  did  not  know  her; 
and  when  she  was  told  that  this  waa 
her  daughter,  she  exclaimed:  "Well,  I 
knew  I  should  see  her  again,  for  de  Lord 
He  promise  me  dat  my  daughter  should 
come  back  some  time." 

The  religious  interest  here  among  the  colored 
people,  since  the  war  closed,  has  been  great. 
In  one  church  the  additions  by  profession  have 
been  nearly  700.  Last  Sabbath  17  were  re- 
ceived, by  profession,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  congregation,  and  several  strangers.  Of 
these  one  had  been  the  slave  and  the  wife  of 
a  slave  trader  lately  deceased.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  and,  though  never  legally 
married  to  him,  he  left  her  with  his  property; 
and  the  premises  used  for  the  confinement  of 
slaves  will  soon  be  converted  into  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  colored  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  Another  was  a  little  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  who  gave  a  very  intelligent  account 
of  his  Christian  experience,  and  of  his  interest 
in  Christ. 

It  does  seem  as  though  God  is  preparing 
this  pe(^e,  so  long  oppressed  and  wronged, 
for  some  good  mission  in  the  fatore.  And  is 
it  not  strange  that  the  good  people  of  the 
South  do  not  more  fully  comprehend  their 
duty  to  redress  these  wrongs,  and  to  unite 
with  the  people  of  the  North  in  every  efibrt 
for  their  improvement  P  They  are  now  free  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  will  daim  their  rights. 

Yours  truly 

G.  S.  Stock  ^SLL. 

Pastor  First  African  Church. 


The  Food  Crisis  in  what  was  termed  the 
« burnt  district"  of  Mississipi  has  passed 
away  by  recent  abundant  crops. 
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MEETING  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  OF  MR. 
LLOYD  GARRISON. 

A  large  and  influential  gathering  was  held 
(Jane  30th)  at  St.  James's  Hall,  to  recognize 
the  eminent  and  uneqaalled  services  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Gkurison  in  the  canse  of  emancipation 
in  the  United  States.  The  sentiments  ex- 
pressed on  the  occasion  were  not  only  com- 
plimentary bat  worthy  of  permanent  record 
for  their  intrinsic  excellence. 

Mb.  Bright,  M  P.,  in  an  eloquent  address 
sketched  the  coarse  of  the  pioneers  and 
martyrs  of  the  cause.  He  said:  <*It  is  not 
forty  years  ago,  I  believe  about  the  year 
1829,  that  the  guest  whom  we  hononr 
this  morning  was  spending  his  solitary 
days  in  a  prison  in  the  slave-owning  city  of 
Baltimore.  I  will  not  say  that  he  was 
languishing  in  prison,  for  that  I  do  not  believe ; 
he  was  sustained  by  a  hope  that  did  not  yield 
to  the  persecution  of  those  who  thus  mal- 
treated him;  and  to  show  that  the  effect  of 
that  imprisonment  was  of  no  avail  to  suppress 
or  extinguish  his  ardour,  within  two  years 
after  that  he  had  the  courage — the  audacity 
— I  dare  say  many  of  his  countrymen  nsed 
even  a  stronger  phrase  than  that — he  had  the 
courage  to  commence  the  publication,  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  of  a  newspaper  devoted  mainly 
to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  first  number  of  that  paper,  published  the 
1st  July,  1831,  contained  an  address  to  the 
public,  one  passage  of  which  I  have  often  read 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  a  key  to 
the  future  life  of  Mr.  Garrison.  He  had  been 
complained  of  for  having  used  hard  language 
— but  it  is  a  very  comoron  complaint  indeed 
— and  he  said  in  his  first  number: — **I  am 
aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my 
language,  but  is  there  not  oauae  for  such 
severity  P  I  will  be  at  harsh  as  truth,  and  as 
nnoompromising  as  justice.  I  am  in  earnest, 
I  will  not  equivocate,  I  wOl  not  excuse,  I  will 
not  retract  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard." 
And  that,  after  all«  expresses  to  a  g^reat  extent 
the  futare  coarse  of  his  life.  But^what  was 
at  that  time  the  temper  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  lived — of  the  people  who  are 
glorying  qow,  as  they  well  may  glory,  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  their  country  P 
At  that  time  it  was  very  little  better  in  the 


North  than  it  was  in  the  South,   I  think  it 
was  in  the  year  1835  that  riots  of  Hie  most 
terrific  character  took  place  in  some  of  the 
northern  cities;  during  that  time  Mr.  Oar- 
rison's  life  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril ; 
and  he  has  never  ascertained  to  this  day  how 
it  was  that  he  was  'left  alive  on  the  earth  to 
carry  out  his  g^reat  work.    Turning  to  the 
South,  a  State  that  has  lately  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  armies,  the  State  of  Georjgia^ 
by  its  legislature  of  House,  Senate  and 
Governor,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me, 
passt^  a  bill,  offering  10,000  dols.  reward — 
(Mr.  Garrison  here  said  5,000) — ^well,  they 
!  seemed  to  think  there  were  people  who  would 
:do  it  cheap — offered  5,000  dols.,  and  seal 
doubtless,  would  make  up  the  difference,  for 
the  capture  of  Mr.  Garrison,  or  for  adequate 
proof  of  his  death.    Now,  these  were  menaces 
and  perils  such  as  we  have  not  in  our  time 
been  accustomed  to  in  this  country  in  any  of 
oar  political  movements — and  we  shall  take 
a  very  poor  measure  indeed  of  the  oonduot  of 
the  leaders  of  the  emancipation  paity  in  the 
United  States  if  we  measure  them  by  any  of 
those  who  have  been  concerned  in  political 
movements  amongst  us.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  drawbacks,  the  cause   was  gathering 
strength,  and  Mr.  Garrison  found  himself  by 
and  by  surrounded  by  a  small  but  increasing 
band  of  men  and  women  who  were  devoted 
CO  this  cause,  as  he  himself  was." 

In  reference  to  the  war  and  its  results,  Mr. 
Bright  said:  ''Itbeoomeeusnotto  rejoice,  bat 
to  be  humbled,  that  a  chastisement  so  terrible 
should  have  fallen  upon  any  of  our  race ;  but 
we  may  be  thankfol  for  this,  that  that  chas- 
tisement was  at  least  not  sent  in  vain.  This 
great  triamph  in  the  field  was  not  all;  there 
came  after  it  another  great  triumph — a 
triumph  over  passion,  and  there  came  np 
before  the  world  the  spectacle,  not  of  armies 
and  military  commanders,  but  of  the  magnuu- 
mity  and  meroy  of  a  powerful  and  victorious 
nation.  The  vanquished  were  treated  as 
vanquished,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have 
never  before  been  treated.  There  was  a 
universal  feeling  in  the  North  that  every  oare 
should  be  taken  of  those  who  had  so  recently 
and  marvellously  been  enfranchised.  Imme- 
diately we  found  that  the  privileges  of  inde- 
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pendenoe  were  open  to  ihem,  schools  were 
established,  in  which  their  sons  might  obtain 
an  edaoation  that  woold  raise  them  to  an 
intellectual  position  never  reached  by  their 
fathers,  and  at  length  full  political  rights  were 
conferred  upon  those  who  a  few  short  years, 
or  rather  months,  before  had  been  called 
chattels  and  things  to  be  bought  and  sold  in 
any  market.  Take  for  granted,  we  may  feel 
assured,  that  those  persons  in  the  Northern 
States  who  befriended  the  negro  in  his  bondage 
will  not  now  resist  his  struggles  for  a  higher 
position.  Hay  we  not  say,  reviewing  what 
has  taken  place— and  I  have  only  glanced  in 
the  briefest  possible  way  at  the  chief  aspects 
of  this  great  question — that  probably  history 
has  no  sadder,  and  yet,  if  we  take  a  different 
view,  I  may  say  also  probably  no  brighter 
pag^.  To  Mr.  Garrison  more  than  to  any 
other  man  this  is  due ;  his  is  the  creation  of 
that  opinion  which  has  made  slavery  hateful 
and  which  hi\B  made  freedom  possible  in 
America.  His  name  is  venerated  in  his  own 
country — ^venerated  where  not  long  ago  it  was 
a  name  of  obloquy  and  reproach.  His  name 
is  venerated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
wheresoever  Christianity  softens  the  h'^arts 
and  lessens  the  sorrows  of  men ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  in  time  to  come,  near  or  remote  T 
know  not,  his  name  will  become  the  herald 
and  the  synonyme  of  good  to  millions  of  men 
who  will  dwell  on  the  now  almost  unknown 
continent  of  Africa." 

After  a  gpraceful  tribute  to  the  English 
Anti-Slavery  leaders  and  to  *'  the  most  elo- 
quent living  champion  of  the  slave,  George 
Thompson,"  Mr.  Bright  continued:  "To 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  it  has  been  g^ven  in 
a  manner  not  often  permitted  to  those  who 
do  great  things  of  this  kind,  to  see  the  ripe 
fruit  of  his  vast  labours.  Over  a  territory 
large  enough  to  make  many  realms,  he  has 
seen  hopeless  toil  supplanted  by  confederated 
industry;  and  where  the  bondman  dragged 
bis  chain,  there  freedom  is  establislied  for 
ever.  We  now  welcome  him  amongst  us  as 
a  friend  whom  some  of  ua  have  known  long, 
for  I  have  watched  his  career  wit^  no  Common 
iatereet,  even  when  I  was  too  young  to  take 
much  part  in  public  affairs,  and  I  have  kept 
within  my  heart  his  name  and  the  names  of 


those  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in 
every  step  which  he  has  taken ;  and  in  public 
debate  in  the  halls  of  pecuse,  or  even  on  the 
blood-soiled  fields  of  war,  my  heart  has  always 
been  with  those  who  were  the  friends  of 
freedom.  We  welcome  him,  then,  with  a 
cordiality  which  brooks  no  stint  and  knows  no 
limit  for  him  and  for  his  noble  associates,  both 
men  and  women,  and  we  venture  to  speak  a 
verdict  which,  I  believe,  will  be  sanctioned  by 
all  mankind,  not  only  those  who  live  now, 
but  those  who  shall  come  after,  to  whom  their 
perseverance  and  their  success  shall  be  a 
lesson  and  a  help  in  those  future  struggles 
which  remain  for  men  to  make." 

Tub  Dukk  of  Argyll,  in  moving  an  appro- 
priate address  prepared  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
said :  **  With  regard  to  the  cause,  it  was  not  too 
much  to  lay  that  the  cause  t>f  negro  emanci- 
pation in  the  United  States  of  America  had 
been  the  greatest  cause  which,  in  ancient  or 
in  modem  times,  has  been  pleaded  at  the  bar 
of  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind.  He 
know  that  to  some  this  would  sound  as  the 
language  of  exaggerated  feeling,  but  he  could 
only  say  that  he  had  expressed  himself  in 
language  which  he  believed  conveyed  the 
literal  truth  of  the  case.  He  had,  indeed, 
often  heard  it  said  in  deprecation  of  the 
amount  of  interest  which  was  bestowed  in 
this  country  on  the  cause  of  the  negro  eman- 
cipation in  America,  that  they  were  apt  to 
forget  the  forms  of  suffering  which  were  im- 
mediately at  their  own  doors,  over  which  they 
had  some  control,  and  to  express  exaggerated 
feeling  as  to  the  forms  of  suffering  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  for  which  they 
were  not  responsible.  He  had  never  objected 
to  that  language  in  so  far  as  it  mig^t  tend  to 
recall  them  to  the  duties  which  lay  immedi- 
ately around  them,  and  in  so  far  as  it  might 
tend  to  make  them  recollect  the  forgetfulness 
of  which  they  were  sometimes  g^nilty,  of  the 
misery  and  poverty  in  their  own  country; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  never  admik 
— for  he  thought  it  would  be  confounding 
great  moral  distinctions — that  the  miseries 
which  arose  by  way  of  natural  consequence 
out  of  the  poverty  and  the  vices  of  mankind, 
were  to  be  compared  with  those  miseries 
which  were  the  direct  result  of  positive  law 
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and  of  a  pociitaTe  inBfcitation,  giving  to  man 
property  in  man.  It  was  tme,  also,  that 
there  had  been  forms  of  serWtade,  meaning 
thereby  oompalsory  labour,  against  whioh 
they  did  not  entertain  the  same  feelings  of 
hostility  and  honor  with  which  they  regarded 
slavery  in  America.  Although  they  rejoiced 
at  the  cessation  of  serfdom  in  Bossia,  what 
person  felt  in  regard  to  that  condition  of 
things  as  he  felt  in  regard  to  negro  slavery  in 
America.  Undonbtedly  the  condition  of  oom- 
pnlsoiy  servitode  had  been  a  stage  in  the 
progress  of  mankind,  and  they  rqjoiced  that 
that  stage  had  been  passed ;  bat  with  regard 
to  negro  slavery  in  America,  it  was  not  one, 
bat  many  ciroamstanoes  which  oonstitated  its 
peculiar  aggravation  and  horror.  It  was  a 
system  of  which  might  be  truly  said  it  was 
twice  cursed.  It  ourseth  him  that  serves, 
and  it  ourseth  him  that  owns  the  slave*  When 
they  recollected  the  inseparable  temptations 
whioh  that  system  held  out  to  maintain  in  a 
state  of  degradation  and  ignorance  a  whole 
race  of  mankind;  the  horrors  of  the  internal 
slave  trade,more  widely  demoralising,  in  his 
opinion,  than  the  foreign  slave  trade  itself; 
the  violence  whioh  was  done  to  the  sanctities 
of  domestic  life ;  the  corropting  effect  which 
it  was  having  upon  the  very  churches  of 
Christianity — ^when  they  recollected  all  these 
things,  they  could  fully  estimate  the  evil  from 
which  his  distinguished  friend  and  his  coad- 
jutors had  at  last  redeemed  their  oountry.  It 
was  not  only  the  Slave  States  whioh  were 
concerned  in  the  g^t  of  slavery;  it  had 
struck  its  root  deep  in  the  Free  States  of  North 
America.  And  what  were  the  Free  States  of 
North  America  P  It  might  be  said  with  truth 
that  America  was  a  ooantry  whioh  seemed 
destined  by  Almighty  God  to  test  the  ques- 
tion, what  man  can  do  beet  for  himself.  If 
such  be  the  cause,  what  were  they  to  say  of 
the  man  and  of  the  services  Which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  that  cause?  They  honoured  Mr. 
Garrison  in  the  first  place,  for  the  immense 
pluck  and  courage  whioh  he  displayed.  The 
chairman  had  truly  said  that  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  contest  whiot>  Mr* 
Garrison  had  had  to  fight,  and  the  most  bitter 
contest  of  their  own  public  life.  In  looking 
back  to  the  oonttst  whioh  was  maintained  in 


this  country  against  slavery  in  tiieir  colonies, 
they  might  recollect  that  Clarkson  and  WQ- 
berforoe  were  denounoed  as  fanatics,  and 
had  to  encounter  much  oj^irobrium;  bnt  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  fiir  as  regarded 
the  entwining  of  the  roots  of  slavery  into  the 
social  system,  thern  was  no  comparison  what- 
ever between  that  contest  and  the  contest  in 
Amerioa.  The  number  of  persons  who  in 
this  ooantry  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
slavery  by  personal  interest  was  always  com- 
paratively few,  whilst  in  attacking  slavery  at 
its  headquarters  in  the  United  Atates,  Mr. 
Garrison  had  to  encounter  the  strongest  ob- 
jections whioh  were  entwined  with  the  self- 
interest  of  mankind.  It  was,  indeed  a  tre- 
mendous sea  which  ran  upon  the  8ur6aoe  of 
the  human  mind  when  the  storms  of  passion 
and  of  self-interest  ran  counter  to  the  secret 
currents  of  conscience  and  the  aonae  of  right. 
Such  was  the  stormy  sea  on  whii^  Mr.  Garrison 
embarked  at  first — if  he  might  use  the  simile 
—almost  in  a  one-oared  boat.  He  stood  alone. 
He  could  not  help  saying  that  in  their  recep- 
tion that  day  of  Mr.  Garrison  they  were 
entitled  to  think  of  him  as  representing  the 
increased  power  and  foroe  whioh  is  exerted  in 
our  own  times  by  the  moral  opinions  of  man- 
kind. It  was  true  that  they  had  had  lately 
some  of  the  most  tremendous  and  bloody 
wars  which  history  recorded,  and  he,  for  one 
must  admit  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come— 
it  was  not  even  in  sight — when  they  oould 
turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  but  if  they  looked 
to  the  great  events  to  which  he  had  referred, 
it  would  be  seen  that  in  our  own  time  the 
march  of  great  battalions  had  generally  been 
in  the  wake  of  the  march  of  great  principles 
that  in  the  freedom  of  Italy,  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  Germany,  and  still  more  in  the  recent 
triumph  in  America,  they  were  to  look  to  the 
triumphs  of  opinion  as,  in  the  main,  the  tri- 
umphs which  had  been  won.  He  oould 
undrTstand  the  joy  which  must  be  felt  by  a 
great  sovereign  or  by  a  great  general  when 
landing  even  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  he 
could  feel  that  he  had  won  the  independence 
of  a  country,  or  still  better,  had  established 
the  independence  of  a  race.  They  oould  aU, 
however,  understand  still  better  the  joy  of  him 
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who,  like  their  distingnished  friend,  after 
years  of  obloqoj  and  oppression,  and  being 
denounced  as  the  fanatical  supporter  of  ez 
treme  opinions,  found  himself  acknowledged 
at  last  by  his  countrymen  and  the  world, 
the  prophet  and  apostle  of  a  triumphant  and 
accepted  cause." 

Earl  Ru.ssbll  said :  "As  one  of  his  many 
sincere  admirers  and  warm  friends,  I  beg 
to  join  in  this  welcome  to  Mr.  Garrison 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  distinguished  honour  to 
be  permitted  to  join  in  this  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  Mr.  Garrison.     It  is  the  for- 
tune  of  our  race  that  if  many  evils  beset 
mankind,  if  the  wrong  is  often  deeply  felt,  if 
institutions  sometimes  prevail  that  condenm 
thousands  and  often  millions  to  hopeless  servi- 
tude, that  the  Almighty  has  planted  in  the 
breasts  of  some  a  spark  of  indignation  against 
wrong,  and  readiness  to  encounter  any  evil, 
even  to  submit  to  martyrdom,  in  order  to  de- 
liver mankind,  and  they  will  not  rest  until 
those  evils  are  done  away  with  and  mankind 
attains  to  a  happier  fortune.    Now,  that  spirit 
is  found  in  Mr.  Garrison.    He  felt  for  the 
wrongs  of  a  portion  of  hij  fellow  men;  he  at  I 
once  devoted  himself  to  the  object  of  removing ' 
them ;  he  enooimtered  all  kinds  of  danger, ! 
nearly  death  itself,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  salu- 1 
tary  object,  and  he  has  happily  Hved  to  see 
the  conquest  of  freedom  over  slavery,  which, 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  prevailed  in  America 
and  in  our  own  colonies,  has  been  rightly  de- 
scribed by  my  noble  fViend  as  the  worst  evil 
that  afflicted  mankind.     Having  said  thus 
much  with  regard  to  Mr.  Garrison,  you  will 
permit  me  to  join  in  another  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  that  is, 
that  this  may  be  an  occasion  which  will  tend 
to  draw  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and  aflfeo- 
tion  which  ought  to  unite  us  with  th6  United 
States  of  America.    Well,  now,  I  have  my  own 
faults  to  acknowledge  myself  in  this  respect, 
because  I  certainly  thought  that  when  the 
Slave  States  of  America  endeavoured  to  e6< 
tablish  their  independence  and  at  the  same 
time  to  perpetuate  the  institution  of  slavery, 
the  Northern  States  ought  not  only  to  have 
proclaimed  their  abhorrence  but  the  abolition 
and  destruction  of  slavery.    Distance  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 


America  may  have  caused  me  to  fall  into 
error  in  that  respect,  but  I  was  afterwards 
convinced  by  the  distinguished  and  eminent 
man  who  represents  the  United  States  in  this 
country,  I  mean  Mr.  Adams,  I  was  convinced 
by  him  in  frequent  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I  had  not  rendered  due  justice  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  the  friend  of  freedom, 
but  ultimately  became  the  martyr  for  that 
cause.     I  may  now,  therefore,  acknowledge 
that  the  task  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  to  perform  was  a  totally 
different  task — and  a  much  more  difficult 
one — ^from  that  which  we  had  to  perform 
when  more  than  thirty  years  ago  we  abolished 
slavery  in  the  West  India  Islands.  Not  having 
that  slavery  mixed  up  with  our  own  domestic 
institutions ;  not  having  it  involved  and  twisted 
into  all  our  relations,  whether  political  or 
social;  not  having  what  the  United  States 
had,  the  utmost  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon 
men  whose  interests  were  often  bound  up  with 
the  continuance  of  slavery,  to  disentangle  all 
those  ties,  but  merely  looking  upon  it  as  a 
question  for  the  liberation  of  mankind  and  as 
a  religious  question  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
adherence  to  Christianity.     I  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  the 
United  States  Gk>vemment ;  and  I  am  now 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  do,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  give 
our  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  excellent 
policy  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Government 
pursued,  and  which  has  eventually  ended  in 
the  entire  liberation  of  the  four  millions  of 
slaves.   I  may  well  say,  as  my  noble  friend 
has  just  said,  that  with  regard  to  those  am- 
mosities  which  prevailed  some  eighty  years 
ago,  between  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
all  feelings  of  animosity  have  entirely  departed 
from  us,  and  that  on  the  4th  of  July  which  is 
approaching,  Englishmen  will  feel  as  much 
admiration  for  the  memory  of  General  Wash- 
ington as  a  man,  I  believe,  of  the  purest 
patriotism  of  all  the  great  men  who  have 
existed  in  modem  times,  and   as  much 
rejoicing  at  the  freedom  and  free  institutions 
of  America^  as  the  Americans  themselves." 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  M.P.,  said— 

**  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
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epeaken  who  bare  preceded  me  have,  with 
an  eloquence  far  beyond  anything  which  I 
command^  laid  before  our  honoured  guest  the 
homage  of  admiration  and  gratitude  which  we 
all  feel  is  due  to  his  heroio  career.  It  would 
be  needless  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  things 
which  hare  been  far  better  said  already  than 
I  could  say  them ;  I  would  rather  endeavour 
to  recall  one  or  two  lessons  applicable  to 
ourselyes,  which  may  be  drawn  from  his 
career.  A  noble  work  nobly  done,  always 
contains  in  itself  not  one  but  many  merits ; 
and  in  the  case  of  him  whose  career  and 
character  we  aro  here  to  consider,  there 
are  certain  lessons  which  are  specially  deser- 
ving to  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  who,  like  him, 
would  wish  to  leave  the  world  better  than 
they  found  it.  The  first  of  these  is  to  aim  at 
things  great  and  things  difficult.  Let  the 
world  sneer  or  censure  as  it  will,  do  not  pare 
down  your  endeavours  to  the  level  of  those 
who  would  seek  to  disparage  them.  Fear  not 
the  reproach  of  Quixotism  and  impracticability 
or  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  knights-errant  of  an 
idea.  After  you  have  well  judged  what  it  is 
you  undertake,  when  you  see  it  clearly  in  its 
true  form  and  dimensions,  go  forward,  even 
though  you  do  it  at  the  risk  of  being  torn  to 
pieces,  like  Garrison,  by  the  very  men  who 
will  in  the  end  be  your  friends  and  aid  you 
with  their  support.  He  did  all  his  woik  at 
great  odds,  with  none  to  help  but  a  small 
though  heroic-minded  band  of  supporters. 
If  you  are  right,  the  time  will  come  when  that 
small  band  will  swell  into  a  multitude.  The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  something  memorable  and  mag- 
nificent, and  you  may,  like  Garrison,  be  spared 
to  see  that  work  completed  which,  when  you 
began  it,  you  only  hoped  it  might  be  given  to 
you  to  forward.  The  other  lesson  which 
appears  to  me  important  to  enforce  amongst 
the  many  that  may  be  drawn  from  our  friend's 
career  is,  that  if  you  aim  at  something  noble 
and  succeed  in  it,  you  will  generally  find  ihat 
you  have  succeeded  not  in  that  alone.  A 
hundred  good  and  noble  things  which  you 
never  dreamed  of  will  have  been  accomplished, 
the  more  fully  and  the  more  certainly,  the 
sharper  and  more  agonising  has  been  the 
Struggle  which  preceded  the  victory.  The 


heart  and  mind  of  a  nation  are  never  stirred 
from  their  foundation  without  great  and  gocd 
fruits  being  produced,  and  in  the  case  of  tae 
great  American  contest,  these  fruits  hare 
been  already  great,  and  are  daily  beoomicg 
greater.  The  prejudices  which  gather  round 
the  frame  of  society  like  rust,  and  of  thee 
there  was  a  plentiful  crop  in  America — are 
rapidly  melting  away.  The  chains  of  pro- 
scription  have  been  broken ;  it  is  not  only  the 
slave  who  has  been  freed,  but  the  mind  of 
America  has  been  freed.  The  nation  has  been 
set  thinking  about  the  great  questions  of 
society  and  government ;  and  the  new 
problems  which  have  to  be  solved,  and  the 
new  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encountered, 
have  raised  up  the  fikculties  of  the  people  to 
corresponding  activity,  so  that  they  have  been 
freed,  for  many  generations  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
from  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  can 
beset  society — that  of  intellectual  and  moral 
stagnation.  This,  then,  is  amongst  the  benefits 
which  America  and  mankind  owe  to  our  friend, 
and  it  is  well  calculated  to  deepen  our  sense 
of  his  merits.  Let  us  remember,  then,  that 
though  our  best  directed  efforts  may  often 
seem  wasted  and  vain,  with  nothing  coming  of 
them  that  may  seem  likely  to  better  our  own 
lot  or  that  of  others,  though  they  may  happen 
ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  still  the 
hundreth  time  the  success  may  be  so  great 
and  lasting  as  we  have  never  even  dared  to 
hope  for." 

Mr.  GiLERisoN  responded  to  the  address  in 
a  long  and  thrilling  speech.  He  said:  <«I 
never  cared  to  know  precisely  how  many 
stripes  were  inflicted  on  the  slaves.  I  never 
cared  to  go  down  into  the  Southern  States,  if 
I  could  have  gone,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
and  measuring  out  slavery.  I  made  it  always 
a  case  of  conscience  between  my  Maker  and 
myself  thus :  Did  I  want  to  be  a  slave  P  Na 
Did  God  make  me  to  be  a  slave  ?  No.  I  am 
only  a  man,  I  am  only  one  of  the  human  rade ; 
but  he  made  no  one  of  the  human  race  to  be 
a  slave.  My  wife  and  children,  dear  to  me  as 
my  heart's  blood,  though  no  better  than  other 
children,  were  they  made  for  the  auction- 
block?  Never.  And  so  it  was  all  settled. 
Indeed,  if  we  could  only  do  this,  we  should 
never  be  led  &r  astray ;  but  the  difficulty  is 
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that  we  seldom  or  never  oom]>ly  with  the 
golden  rale.  "Whatsoever  you  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them."  Here  I  wish  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to 
the  abolitionists  of  America.  Putting  my. 
■elf  entirely  out  of  the  question,  I  believe 
that  in  no  land  at  any  time  was  there  ever 
more  devotion  and  abn^;ation  of  selfish 
interests  than  in  America  amongst  that  small 
band  of  men  and  women  who  dared  to  staud 
up  against  the  foul  and  false  slave  system  of 
the  country.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  their 
praise  which  they  did  not  deserve ;  they  wore 
willing  to  make  themselves  of  no  account, 
and  to  renounce  all  separate  purposes.  On 
this  occasion  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
making  particular  references  to  any  one, 
because  I  should  like  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  go  all  the  way  through  with  them,  and 
not  omit  any  who  laboured  in  the  good  cause. 
It  was  never  my  habit  to  make  any  question 
'whether  we  should  see  the  work  completed  in 
our  own  day,  or  what  might  be  the  opinions 
men  formed  in  regard  to  us  or  to  this  cause 
which  we  laboured  to  forward  by  the  light  of 
faith  planted  in  us.  God  means  that  we 
should  be  blotted  out;  how  then  shall  we 
plume  ourselves  upon  our  ability  in  having 
done  any  great  thing  ?  It  is  all  of  God ;  it 
has  been  done  through  the  truth  which  is  of 
God,  and  to  no  mortal  shall  there  be  any 
gloiy  given,  but  the  whole  of  it  unto  God ! 
And  BO  we  are  thankful  that  we  are  permitted 
to  live  t«  see  this  day,  for  our  country's  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  our  reproach  is  taken  away.  It  is 
better,  if  possible,  to  have  the  good  opinions 
of  our  fellow  men,  but  if  to  g^ain  those  opinions 
we  must  part  with  rectitude  and  sully  our 
souls,  then  no  matter  about  bad  opinions. 
Their  good  opinions  will  then  not  be  worth 
having.  My  only  sing^arity  in  this  whole 
matter  was  in  being  happily  permitted  to  be 
the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of  immediate 
and  unconditional  emancipation.  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  did  not  unfurl  that  banner  in  a  free 
State.  I  went  to  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  dty  of  Baltimore,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned;  and  there  because  I  denounced 
the  domestic  slave  trade  in  especial,  I  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  time. 


Let  me  state  a  little  anecdote  in  connection 
with  that  affair.  In  1864,  thirty-four  years 
after  I  had  been  in  prison,  I  went  for  the  first 
time  since  then  to  visit  Baltimore.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  have  gone  at  an  earlier 
period,  except  at  peril  of  my  life;  bat  the 
American  Government  was  there  in  force,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  wore  there,  and  there- 
fore it  was  possible  fur  me  to  go  there  too. 
I  was  very  curious  to  see  the  old  prison,  and 
if  possible  to  get  into  the  old  cell  again ;  but 
when  I  went  to  the  spot,  behold !  the  prison 
had  vanished;  and  so  I  was  disappointed. 
On  going  to  Washington  I  mentioned  to 
President  Lincoln  the  disappointment  I  had 
met  with,  and  with  great  readiness  of  wit  he 
said,  *So,  Mr.  Garrison,  the  difference  be- 
tween  1830  and  1864  appears  to  be  this — ^in 
1830  you  could  not  get  out,  and  in  1864  you 
oould  not  got  in.'  This  was  not  only  wittily 
said,  but  it  contained  a  truth  very  remarkable 
indeed ;  because  I  might  have  gone  through 
the  whole  State  of  Maryland,  denouncing 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  without  stint,  and 
nobody  would  have  thought  of  bring^g  an 
action  against  me,  or  arresting  me  for  the 
purpose  of  imprisoning  me.-  Nay,  Maryland 
herself  had  adopted  the  very  doctrine  for 
which  she  imprisoned  me,  and  given  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  emancipation  to 
800,000  slaves.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commenced, 
as  you  remarked,  the  journal  called  the 
Liberator  in  Boston,  in  the  year  of  g^race  1831. 
At  that  time  I  was  utterly  unknown,  without 
means,  without  friends,  without  resources, 
without  money,  without  a  subscriber,  and  yet 
no  sooner  had  that  little  sheet  seen  the  light 
and  travelled  southwards,  than  the  whole 
slave  power  was  raised,  as  though  the  South 
had  been  invaded  by  an  army  with  banners. 
Oh !  how  weak  was  the  instrument  that  did 
this !'  One  of  the  most  gratifying  incidents  of 
my  life  was  to  have  been  invited  by  the  United 
States  Government,  together  with  my  dear 
friend  and  coadjutor,  George  Thompson,  to 
accompany  General  Anderson  to  Fort  Sumpter 
to  see  the  star-spangled  banner  once  more 
unfurled  on  its  walls.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  hated  the  look  of  that  flag.  It  was 
heavy  with  the  blood  of  the  slave,  and  I 
would  not  have  it  over  my  head.   It  was  not 
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my  banner.  It  symbolises  now  a  redeemed 
ooantry,  and  I  am  therefore  prond  of  it.  We 
went  into  Charleston,  meeting  with  a  rery 
cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Freed- 
men,  who  extemporised  a  procession  of  a  mile 
or  a  milo  and  a  half  long,  and  composed  of 
old  and  young,  and  with  a  band  of  music  they 
marched  us  through  all  the  principal  streets 
of  that  city,  singing  •  John  Brown's  body  lies 
monlderiug  in  the  grave,  but  his  soul  is 
marching  on ' — and  giving  cheers  for  A.braham 
Lincoln  and  a  good  many  other  persons.  I 
began  the  Anti-slarery  cause  in  the  North  in 
the  midst  of  brickbats  and  rotten  eggs ;  I 
finished  the  struggle  on  the  soil  of  Carolina, 
in  Charleston,  almost  literally  buried  beneath 
the  wreaths  and  flowers  which  were  heaped 
upon  me.  I  have  alluded  to  my  friend  George 
Thompson.  Ton  have  all  more  or  less  par- 
ticipated in  bringing  slavery  to  an  end,  but 
in  regard  to  my  own  country  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  done  more,  on  the  whole,  to  stir 
us  up  to  a  sense  of  our  true  condition,  and  to 
hasten  the  day  of  jubilee  than  my  coadjutor 
George  Thompson. 

Mb.  GioROE  Thompson,  who  met  with  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception,  next  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  observed  that  one  of  the 
happiest  reflections  of  his  life  was  that  he 
should  have  lived  thirty-four  years  from  the 
time  when  a  shake  of  the  hand  by  his  friend 
who  had  just  addressed  them  turned  the 
current  of  his  life,  and,  so  £Ar  as  he  oould 
perceive,  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  his 
future  occupation,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  have  seen  him,  his  labour  done  and 
four  millions  to  whom  he  had  consoci'ated  his 
life  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled, 
honoured  in  that  hall  by  a  meeting  which, 
long  and  varied  as  his  experience  of  public 
meetings  had  been,  he  must  say  was  unique 
in  its  character.  Since,  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Garrison,  he  followed  the  coffin  which 
contained  all  that  was  mortal  of  William 
Wilberforoe  to  his  last  resting  place  in  the 
abbey  adjacent,  when  princes  of  the  royal 
blood,  prelates  of  the  church,  and  peers  of  the 
realm,  the  flower  of  England's  nobility,  and 
the  cream  of  England's  intellect,  did  homage 
to  the  memory  of  him  who,  when  he  com- 
menced his  work,  was  branded  as  a  sickly 


sentimentalist.  Since  that  gathering  beneath 
the  fretted  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey,  he 
had  not  seen  another  gathering  of  his  ooantry- 
men  and  countrywomen  similar  in  its  character 
and  position  to  the  present.  He  hailed  this 
as  a  glorious  sig^n  of  the  times,  fie  prised  it 
most  of  all  because  of  the  aesnrance  it  gave 
him  thai  those  who  should  succeed  them  in 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work  that  they  should 
leave  unfinished  had  but  to  be  encouraged  by 
what  they  had  that  day  beheld,  and  of  a 
surety  they  would  not  labour  in  vain.  He  had 
ever  loved  America,  and  in  her  darkest  days 
he  believed  in  her  ability  to  ri^t  herself. 
Three  years  and  a  halfback  he  visited  the 
country  and  found  it  divided  against  itself^ 
state  against  state,  citizen  against  oitaea, 
two  Congresses,  two  armies,  two  presideots, 
two  oo^ii^titaencies.  Bnt  now  the  din  of  battle 
is  hushed,  the  graves  were  covered  up,  the 
eyes  that  had  been  weeping  were  dried,  and 
the  monster  War  had  devoured  the  mooster 
Slavery  throughout  their  wide  dominions.  In 
1846  he  had  been  denounced  as  an  offioioios 
intermeddler,  whose  doctrines  were  to  be  held 
in  loathing  by  all  good  citisens ;  in  1861  he 
was  received  with  respect  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  aud  invited  to  ntter  all  that 
he  had  in  his  heart  to  Eay.  He  oould  bear 
witness  to  the  heartfelt  gratitude  which  the 
people  of  America  cherished  for  all  who  in 
those  hours  of  trial  had  spoken  words  of 
comfort  and  good  cheer  for  them  in  this 
country. 

Ml.  Stanspield,  M.P.,  Mb.  ViufON  Bjim- 
COURT,  and  the  Hon.  E.  Stan  lit  followed  in 
speeches  characterised,  as  were  all  the  reat^ 
by  international  good  will.  The  effect  of  these 
addresses  given  on  this  occasion  can  only  be 
good.  From  the  special  character  of  the 
meeting  we  could  hardly  except  a  complete 
view  of  the  course  of  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment in  America,  as  it  will  no  dooht 
ultimately  be  given  when  the  time  shall  come 
for  a  dispassionate  historical  review.  All 
honour  to  the  pioneers,  and  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  their  heroic  leader,  who  signalised 
the  termination  of  a  long  career  of  self-drying 
and  devoted  service  by  the  moderation,  equity 
and  wisdom  which  strengthened  the  hands  of 
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Frerident  Lincoln — when  men  of  greatier  heat 
and  less  discretioD  wonld  have  caosed  him 
the  mofrt  seriooB  embarrasament. 

The  remarks  of  £arl  Bussbll  at  the 
meeting  were  perfectly  jast,  and  singalarly 
jndicioaa  as  to  the  coarse  poraaed  by  the 
American  GoTemment.  That  government 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  Republican 
party,  who  applied  snccessfnlly  anti-slavery 
principles  in  the  momentons  crisis  before 
them,  and  adopted  a  policy  which  led  to  the 
nltimate  extinction  of  the  evil  in  accordance 
with  a  doe  regard  to  the  Constitution,  and  so 
saved  the  nation,  and  with  it  the  interests  of 
modem  civilization.  The  influence  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  America  has  been  far 
more  powerful  in  securing  emancipation  than 
some  earnest  abolitionists  are  willing  to  admit. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  election  of 
Mr,  Lincoln  in  the  first  instance  was  strenu-  j 
ously  opposed,  on  mistaken  grounds,  by  the  | 
liberal  press  in  England,  and  that  at  one 
time  no  one  was  more  bitterly  assailed  than 
the  honest  and  prudent  President  by  ardent 
abolitionists.  We  must  not  be  one-sided  in 
our  estimate  of  service,  and  it  behoves  ns 
always  to  remember  that  while  a  certain 
amount  of  glorification  may  be  useful  as  hu- 
man nature  is  constituted,  we  must  neverthe- 
less, keep  our  attention  calmly  on  truth  and 
justice. 


States  and  the  Canadas  will  appear  alpha- 
betically arranged  under  the  head  of  the  states 
in  which  they  reside.  2. — ^In  connection  with 
the  names  registered  in  these  books,  a  brief 
history  of  the  individual  will  be  kept,  showing 
the  present  and  former  residence,  former 
owner,  and  such  other  main  facts  as  will  lead 
to  identification.  3. — When  names  of  ])orsons 
do  not  appear  on  our  books,  and  friends  desire 
to  learn  their  present  residence,  we  will 
seek  them  out  through  such  channels  as  the 
Freedman's  Bureau,  the  Union  Leagues,  the 
churches,  the  coloured  schools,  our  own 
auxiliary  associations,  and  by  publishing  and 
widely  circulating  lists  of  names  of  such 
missing  persons.  4. — We  are  prepared  to 
transact  all  ordinary  matters  of  business  in 
the  government  offices  for  freedmen  when  de- 
sired, although  this  is  merely  incidental  to  the 
main  object  of  the  Association."  All  letters 
of  inquiry  should  be  directed  to  the  Associa- 
tion, S4d,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington 
City. 


Fbsbdh4N'8  Association  for  thi  Rusto- 
BATioN  OP  Lost  Fbibnds. — ^An  Association 
with  this  title  has  just  been  organized  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  By  those  who  framed  the 
act  of  Congress  creating  the  Freedman's 
Bureau,  it  was  thought  that  ample  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  reunion  of  families 
which  had  been  separated  in  times  past  by  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  during  the  late  re- 
bellion by  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  take  further  measures 
to  carry  out  this  humane  purpose.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  the  sanction  and  aid  of  such  men 
as  Senators  Harlan  and  Yates,  and  Represen- 
tatives Bromwell  and  Marshall.  The  following 
IB  the  plan  of  its  organization :  **  1. — Books 
have  been  opened  in  which,  when  completed, 
names  of  Freedmen  from  all  parts  of  the  United 


Ths  Fbibnds  op  Iqnorancb  are  rather 
active  in  their  opposition  to  the  effort  for 
obtaining  higher  education  in  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Moore,  a 
minister  of  the  denomination,  writes :  **  I  have 
frequently  heard  from  our  elder  in  charge, 
that  education  was  nothing,  that  he  learned 
his  education  behind  an  old  stump  in  the 
country;  and  such  expressions  would  bring 
such  loud  hosannas,  as  though  the  Prince  of 
Life  was  riding  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  I  have  also  heard  from  an  elder 
expressions  that  were  calculated  to  paralyze, 
as  far  as  his  influence  goes.  He  never  looked 
into  a  dictionary,  to  his  knowledge,  more 
than  three  times  in  his  life.  And,  sir,  he 
triumphed,  as  though  he  gained  a  greater 
victory  over  the  devil  by  not  opening  a  dic- 
tionary oftener.  As  for  candidates  for  tbe 
ministry,  we  have  many,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen;  some  can  and  others  cannot  read; 
and  there  are  night  and  Sunday  schools  in 
which  considerable  information  can  be  ac- 
quired by  close  application  and  exertion,  but 
they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  those  oppor- 
tunitiea." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  K.  oomplains  that  he  foand  the  office  in 
Fleet  Street  closed ;  he  did  not  notice  the 
plate  at  the  door  intimating  oor  removal. 

AUGUST,  1867. 

FAIR  PLAY. 
We  have  often  pleaded  for  the 
Freed-men,  as  the  pages  of  this  journal 
will  attest.  Our  readers  will  have 
patience  with  us  if  we  now  say  a  word 
for  ourselves.  We  have  nothing  to 
ask,  indeed,  personally,  but  as  the 
representatives  of  the  object  committed 
to  our  care  it  is  time  perhaps  to  break 
silence  and  to  ask,  not  for  compassion 
or  for  aid  individually,  but  for  fair 
play. 

There  is  no  demand  that  a  true-bom 
Englishman  is  more  ready  to  meet  than 
this,  if  it  be  fairly  made.  Well,  our 
case  is  this : — At  the  very  outset,  this 
Society  was  overweighted  with  the 
heavy  expenses  for  the  great  Exeter 
Hall  Meeting.  In  the  anticipation  of 
more  general  and  steady  support  the 
committee  incurred  liabilities  beyond 
the  actual  resources  of  the  society,  and 
the  reserve  was  freely  voted  away. 
Funds  have  been  raised  for  special 
objects,  but  practically  the  claims  of 
the  Society  have  been  in  abeyance.  We 
are  firee  to  say  all  this,  because  by  our 
present  arrangements  we  hope  to  place 
the  Society  on  a  permanent  and  inex- 
pensive footing.  The  office  in  Fleet 
Street  is  given  up  in  order  to  save  the 
constant  demand  for  heavy  rent.  In 
our  present  office,  28,  Queen  Square, 


Bloomsbury,  we  are  better  accoramo- 
dated  without  this  pressure.  To  save  the 
Society  and  to  make  it  virtually  inde- 
pendent, wc  have  followed  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  example  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Garrison.  For  a  long  time  the  service 
we  have  rendered  has  been  without 
pecuniary  recompense,  and  not  only  so, 
but  at  some  personal  loss.  The  time  is 
not  yet  come  when  "  working  at  great 
odds  "  in  our  case  will  be  much  admired. 
We  have  the  strongest  conviction,  ncTer- 
theless,  that  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of 
emancipation,  indeed  it  is  but  the  sequel 
or  advanced  stage  of  that  stupendous 
worlc. 

Kow  if  we  had  two  hundrei  friends, 
who  would  send  us  a  yearly  subscription 
of  a  sovereign  each,  we  should  have 
a  firmer  basis  financially,  or  if  the 
readers  of  the  Frkkp-Man,  would 
each  find  four  subscribers  of  five 
shillings  each  to  the  same  extent^ 
a  solid  footing  would  be  gained.  This 
is  our  simple  statement,  there  is 
no  scope  for  eloquence  of  any  kind. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  do  the  best  to  our 
poor  ability,  meeting  our  sable  friends 
from  America  and  Jamaica,  to  ask 
counsel  and  help.  We  are  urged  on 
every  side  to  send  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, but  are  we  to  do  this  at  our  own 
expense,  simply  to  pass  on  contributions 
for  America,  J amaica  and  Africa,  and  pay 
the  charges  of  the  printer,  postage,  and 
journeys  out  of  our  own  shallow  purse  ? 
Fair  Play  if  you  please,  ye  friends  of 
the  Freedmen,  for  we  want  to  be  Freed- 
men  ourselves,  and  with  a  little  kind 
and  considerate  help  we  shall  have 
much  greater  freedom  of  mind  in  work- 
ing for  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
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We  suppose  it  is  no  secret  that  during, 
the  Jamaica  prosecutions  we  were  left 
pretty  much  to  ourselves  by  all  parties, 
bound  to  the  spot  officially  without  the 
power,  from  obrious  causes,  to  make 
any  effort,  and  yet  expected  to  meet  all 
demands.  That  disheartening  time  is 
now  past,  and  if  those  who  had  not  the 
same  direct  and  inconvenient  responsi- 
bility think  we  did  right  in  holding  on 
to  be  useful  another  day,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them  by  an  early 
post. 

The  recent  excitement  in  London  and 
on  the  South  Western  coast  has  natu- 
rally retarded  our  movements  for  the 
Bazaar,  but  we  shall  not  neglect  the 
fitting  opportunity. 

We  are  expecting  shortly  the  return 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Estcourt  from  Jamaica. 
He  will  be  prepared  to  give  us  full 
information  on  all  points  respecting  the 
interests  of  the  Freed-men,  and  the  best 
modes  of  operation,  for  the  advancement 
of  their  cause.  We  hear  with  concern  I 
that  Br.  Bowerbank  is  the  confidential  | 
adviser  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  The 
antecedents  of  that  gentleman  are  not 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  There 
will  be  constant  need  for  vigilance  to 
prevent  mischief  and  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  those  who  will  be  made  indi- 
rectly to  suffer. 

We  believe  many  of  our  friends  are 
quite  alive  to  this,  and  they  are  only 
waiting  the  arrival  of  our  friend  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  and  authentic  informa- 
tion. Only  let  the  work  be  done  faith- 
fully,  it  will  not  greatly  concern  us  by 
what  agency. 

A  new  era  is  opening  in  connection 
with  the  millions  of  the  freed-men  apart 


from  benevolent  aid  to  the  suffering 
and  destitute ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  should'keep  up  mutual 
correspondence.  The  social  and  com- 
mercial system  is  so  sensitive  to  causes 
of  derangement  and  disturbance  from 
the  remotest  points  that  we  cannot  too 
carefully  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of  evils  that  arise  from  learned  and 
eloquent  ignorance.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  was  indirectly  a  victim  or 
a  martyr  to  the  common  European  il- 
lusion on  the  negro  question.  Our 
most  eminent  statesmen  will  repeat 
their  former  mistakes  if  we  do  not  take 
adequate  pains  to  know  what  is  really 
going  on.  This  is  not  the  time,  then, 
to  let  the  work  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  flag. 


Intemperance. — We  are  sorrj  to  learn  that 
intemperaDoe  has  broken  out  amongst  the 
Freed-men  in  the  Soathem  States.  Their 
former  masters  will  take  no  pains  to  check 
the  evil,  bnt  General  Howard  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  correct  the  evil,  and  societies  are 
formed  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  The 
Freed-men  of  Canada  foond  their  strength  in 
abstinence,  and  have  made  great  progress  in 
consequence. 

Removal  of  the  Office. — ^We  fear  some  of 
onr  friends  have  snfifered  inconvenience  in  not 
marking  the  change  in  oar  address.  We 
occap7  an  office  at  28,  Qaeen  Sqoare,  Blooms- 
bnry,  W.G.  It  is  quite  central,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Freed-men  will  be  welcome 
there  any  time  they  may  favour  us  with  a 
call. 

< 'Under  the  new  regime  in  Jamaica  one  of  the 
members  summoned  to  the  legislative  council 
by  Sir  Peter  Grant  is  a  coloured  man,  so  is  the 
Attorney-General,  another  member  ex  officio ; 
the  Advocate-General,  the  head  of  the  stipen- 
diary magistracy:  are  all  men  of  this  class — 
men  of  considerable  literary  ability — ^besides 
barristers,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  merchants 
and  others." — Independent 
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DANIBL  A.  PAYNE 
The  desire  of  the  Freed-men  to  obtain  edn- 
cation  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  has 
beon  h'therto  within  their  reaoh|  begins  to 
attract  considerable  attention  in  America,  and 
it  is  worth  noticing  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
alive  to  their  interests.  It  is  a  sign  of  vitality 
in  the  colonrcd  race  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  nature  of  the  aspiration  for  edooataonal 
improvement,  will  be  best  understood  by  an 
illustrative  example.  We  select  that  of  Daniel 
A.  Patne,  a  bishop  of  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  now  on  a  visit  to  this 
country.  He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  in  1811.  His  parents  were  both  free 
persons  of  colour,  and  he  may  be  considered 
as  a  man  of  composite  order,  for  he  inherits 
the  blood  of  three  races : — the  Indian  or  Abori- 
ginal, the  African  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  His 
parents  were  persons  of  simple  and  earnest 
piety.  His  father  said  of  the  infuit,  "I  will 
name  him  Daniel  after  the  old  Hebrew  prophet" 
At  the  age  of  five  he  lost  his  father,  and  when 
nine  years  old  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  his 
mother's  care.  Early  inetmotion  however 
was  obtained  for  him  at  an  Institution  called 
the  "  Minor's  Moralist  Society"  founded  by  a 
few  coloured  gentlemen  in  the  oitj,  for  the 
training  of  indigent  coloured,  fatherless  and 
orphan  children.  Daniel  when  eight  and  a 
half  yean  old,  was  placed  by  this  association 
in  a  common  school,  where  he  spent  three 
years  amd  received  instruction  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  he  was  sent  to  learn  the  business  of 
a  carpenter,  and  spent  four  amd  a  half  years 
in  this  employment.  He  was  the  subject  of 
early  religions  impressions  which  were  matured 
into  deep  and  settled  convictions.  At  fifteen 
he  became  a  probationer,  and  in  this  relation 
he  remained  for  three  years  when  he  joined 
the  Church  of  which  his  parents  had  been 
members.  Within  three  months  after  this 
event  and  whilst  engaged  in  secret  prayer,  he 
felt  as  if  the  hands  of  a  man  were  laid  upon  him, 
amd  the  call  came  unto  him :  *'I  have  set  thee 
apart  to  educate  the  ignorant  and  oppressed 
race ! "  About  this  time  the  Self-Interpreting 
Bible  of  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  he  read  with  great  interest  the 
memoir  of  Mr.  Brown,  given  as  an  introduction 


I  to  the  work.    He  there  found  that  the  excel- 
)  lent  Scottish  divine,  though  left  an  orphan, 
'acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  other  languages  without  a  teacher,  became 
in  turn  a  school-master,  minister,  professor  of 
I  theology  and  an  eminent  christian  author, 
t  He  said  to  himself,  "  If  John  Brown  coiild 
j  learn  all  things  without  a  te^chei's  aid,  why 
can't  I  ?    At  any  rate  I  will  try,  and  see 
whether  I  can  or  not."   From  that  time  he 
I  became  an  earnest  student.  Murray's  KngHsh 
Grammer  was  mastered,  then  followed  in  a 
regular  series,  (Geography,  Arithmetic,  the 
first  five  books  of  Euclid,  a  woik  on  Botmny, 
Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens,"  the 
use  of  the  Globes,  and  "  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing." Encouraged  by  this  conscioos  prt>> 
gross,  he  resolved  to  study  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  procured  without  delay  the  needfal  ap- 
paratus, Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Greek  testa- 
ment.    He  was  gratified  to  find  he  coold 
translate  a  chapter  with  &cility.    He  next 
devoted  his  attention  to  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Natural  History.  The  depart- 
ment of  Zoology  interested  him  in  particular, 
and  to  aid  his  researches  he  practised  anatomy 
and  prepared  a  collectaon  of  animals  for  a 
private  museum. 

In  his  19th  year  he  commenced  to  teach, 
opening  a  day  school  with  three  children  at 
fifty  cents  per  month,  and  a  night  school  with 
three  slaves,  at  fifty  cents  each  per  month. 
These  educational  efibrts  were  attended  with 
so  mamy  difilcultiee  arising  firom  poverty,  op> 
position,  misrepresentation  and  scandal,  that 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  young  school- 
master dismissed  his  pupils  because  he  found 
he  could  not  supply  his  wants.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
^  Smith,  a  wealthy  slaveholder,  passing  through 
I  Charleston  at  this  time,  on  his  way  to  the 
West  Indies,  heard  of  Payne,  sent  for  him 
I  to  the  Planters'  Hotel,  and  invited  him 
I  to  become  his  attendant  In  the  courseof  the 
conversation,  Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  know- 
ledge made  the  difierence  between  the  master 
and  servant.  This  sentiment  fired  the  am- 
bition of  young  Payne.  He  left  the  hotel  in 
haste  to  resume  his  studies,  but  on  refleotkm 
ho  felt  that  he  had  from  selfish  motives  re- 
linquished too  abruptly  his  proper  vocation  as 
a  teacher.    Smitten  in  conscience  he  went 
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immediately  to  inform  the  parents  who  had 
been  his  patrons,  that  with  the  opening  of  the 
year  (1831)  he  would  re-open  his  school. 

To  prepare  himself  for  teaching,  he  studied 
with  greater  diligence,  and  his  school  became 
in  manj  respects  a  model.  The  progress  of 
his  scholars  was  acknowledged  bj  all,  but  in 
1835  the  school  was  suppressed  with  every 
other  school  for  coloured  children,  taught  by 
coloured  teachers,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Compelled  to  leave  his  na- 
tive state  Mr.  Payne  sought  a  field  of  usefuluees 
in  the  free  north. 

He  was  furnished  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  his  white  friends  in  Charles- 
ton, and  amongst  these  was  a  kind  note 
of  introduction  from  Dr.  Bachman  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Charleston  to  Dr.  Strobel 
of  the  same  denominationin  New  York.  After 
reading  the  note  Dr.  Strobel  said:  Mr.  Payne, 
I  think  yon  are  providentially  here  to-day, 
for  Dr.  Martin,  who  has  just  left  this  house, 
informs  me,  that,  "  the  Society  of  Inquiry  on 
Missions  consisting  of  divinity  students  at 
Gettysburg,  at  their  last  meeting  resolved  to 
educate  a  pious  coloured  young  man  of 
promising  talents,  to  labour  for  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  free  coloured  peoplo  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  what  this  letter  says  of  you,  I  think 
yon  are  just  suited  for  the  work."  After  due 
consideration  our  young  teacher  accepted  the 
offers  of  this  noble  band  of  students,  went 
to  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  amd  there 
studied  Christian  theology. 

In  June,  1837,  he  joined  the  Franhean 
Synod,  and  held  a  pastorate  in  the  city  of 
East  Troy  till  December,  1839.  The  climate 
being  too  severe  for  him,  at  the  advice  of 
his  physician  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  opened  a  select  school,  and  there  taught 
until  June,  1848.  He  was  then  brought  into 
connection  with  the  preachers  and  laymen  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  induced,  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  coloured  race,  to  transfer  his  relations 
from  the  LuUieran  to  that  christian  denom- 
ination. He  was  appointed  to  Washington  in 
1843,  and  as  preacher  and  teacher  laboured 
with  efi&ciency  and  much  success.    In  1845 


he  was  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
five  years  pastor,  and  school-master  for  seven 
years.  He  witnessed  great  prosperity  in  the 
institutions  under  his  care,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  building  the  most  handsome  place 
of  worship  belonging  to  coloured  christians  of 
any  order  in  America. 

Appointed  by  the  general  conference  of  his 
church  in  1848  to  the  office  of  historiographer, 
he  travelled  two  years,  from  1850  to  1852, 
collecting  materials  for  his  work,  and  has 
prepared  five  manuscript  volumes  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  one  of 
its  Bishops,  and  has  been  for  fifteen  years 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  important 
office. 

He  entered  in  1863  upon  the  undertaking 
which  now  engages  all  his  energies,  mental 
and  physical,  that  of  establishing  on  a  broad 
and  solid  foundation  a  university  for  training 
secular  and  religious  teachers,  for  the  en- 
lightenment amd  christianizing  of  his  race, 
and  preparing  their  youth  of  both  sexes  for 
all  the  duties  of  a  high  christian  civih'zation, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  Central 
America,  South  America  and  Africa. 

To  awaken,  if  possible,  a  dci^p  and  prac- 
tical interest  among  christian  philanthropists 
in  Europe  m  behalf  of  this  enterprise  is  the 
object  of  Bishop  Payne's  visit.  The  college 
edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1865.  The 
trustees  are  now  actively  engaged,  in  active 
efforts  both  to  restore  the  building  and  to  en- 
dow the  institution  so  that  the  expenses  of 
tuition  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  Bishop  defrays  his  own  expenses,  and  all 
his  labours  for  the  object  are  gratuitously  given. 

Dr.  Leavitt,  of  New  York,  than  whom  we 
do  not  know  a  more  intelligent  and  judicious 
I  friend  of  the  coloured  people,  says :  "  I  have 
known  Mr.  Payne  for  about  thirty  years.  He 
is  a  native  of  Charleston,  B.  C,  one  of  the 
most  pure-minded  gentlemen  I  ever  saw,  was 
driven  out  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the 
mails  in  1834,  taken  by  the  hand  by  Dr. 
Schumcker  at  Gettysburg,  snd  sent  into  the 
Lutheran  ministiy.  After  trials  he  learned 
the  Saviour's  philosophy,  that  in  order  to 
raise  up  a  people  you  must  become  of  them, 
and  has  been  now  thirty  yean  at  work  in  the 
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African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  do  great  good  with  his 
college." 

Common  Sense  Applied  to  Negro  Politics. 


I 


Mr.  Bstoourt,  the  managing  direotor  of  the 
Jamaica  Agency  Company,  recently  TVited 
this  island.  Soon  after  his  arrirml  he  pro- 
ceeded to  those  parts  of  the  oonntry  when 
there  are  agencies  of  the  Society — namely. 


A  member  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Mandeville,  in  the  parish  of 

Church  writes:  "There  is  a  danger,  that  in  ^  ^^^j^^^.  glaok  Riyer,  in  St.  Elisabeth; 

looking  with  anxiety  at  our  contest  for  po-  Sayana-la-Mar.  in  Westmopehmd ;  Montego 

litical  equality,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  g^^^^  j^j^^  ^  g^.  was 

rights,  and  in  our  indignation  at  those  who  everywhere  warmly  received  by  those  of  the 

would  withhold  them  from  us,  we  may  forget,  i^^o^g            ^ho  are  interested  in  the 

ornotpaysufficientattenUontoonr*nd<tndual  j^^y.  and  at  various  pUioespabUc  meetings 

improvement,  morally,  socially  and  mtellec-  j^^^^     ^^.^^      explained  the  objects 

tually.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  halls  of  congress  ^he  society,  and  the  snooess  which  so  far 

or  legislature,  on  the  platform  aud  in  pulpit,  hag  attained.  At  Seven  Rivers  the  gathering 

that  American  freedom  is  most  succeesfuUy  .  ^  ^  large  and  impressive  one.   The  notioe 

fought.    The  coloured  man  who  owns  a  farm  p^pl^  appeared  in  their 

and  cultivates  it  well  and  carries  produce  to  ^j^^  ^^^^^^        ^  ^ 

market  makes  a  place  for  his  race  far  more  j^^^j.  ^  „^  be  expected;  there 
effectually  than  the  tongue  ot  the  most  elo- 


quent orator.  A  coloured  man  standing  in 
the  door  of  his  own  blacksmith's  shop  with  a 
leather  apron  on  is  doing  as  much  to  elevate 
his  race  as  the  man  in  public  station.  No 
race  of  people  inferior  in  number  or  power  to 
another  race  can  live  with  them  on  terms  of 
equality  unless  they  have  the  same  great  cur- 
rent of  thought  and  feeling^  unless  they  imbibe 
the  spirit  cf  the  aye.  The  present  age  in 
America  is  pre-eminently  a  practical  and 
working  age.    The  people's  attention  is  in 


were  fully  two  hundred  present,  and  by  their 
appearance  they  jnroved  to  the  Englishman 
that  they  are  not  such  an  idle  set  of  vagabonds 
as  they  are  generally  represented  to  be.  Mr. 
Estcourt  expressed  himself  very  much  strnok 
with  the  civility,  good  behaviour,  and  indostiT' 
of  the  people.  He  thought  that  they  were 
equal  to  many  of  the  same  class  in  England^ 
and  superior  to  many  in  Ireland.  He  also 
expressed  the  belief  that  with  such  a  body  of 
people  the  island  cannot  but  regain  her 
prosperity.   All  that  is  required  are  good 


the  woric  of  developing  the  r^wurces  of  the  government,  just  and  equitable  laws,  and 


country.  They  are  after  sinking  shafts  and 
hoisting  to  the  surface  precious  and  useful 
metals,  tunnelling  mountains,  yoking  hills 
together,  and  spanning  streams  with  bridges. 
They  believe  in  individual  accumulation,  and 
glory  in  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Coloured  men,  now  that  they  have  commenced 
thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  must  be 
found  in  all  the  different  branches  of  mech- 
anism and  labour,  in  agricultui*e  and  com- 
merce. American  oppression  taught  that  we 
were  fit  only  for  plantation  hands  and  serv- 
ants. Now  that  it  is  fast  crumbling  away,  let 
ns  teach  the  woi-ld  that  we  have  the  power 
and  disposition  to  enter  into  every  branch  of 
labour  or  mecham'sm  that  is  required  to  make 
the  physical  resources  of  the  world  serve  the 
demands  of  a  cirilization  that  is  standing  in 
the  meridian  blaze  of  the  19th  century." 


some  encouragement  held  out  to  the  industry 
of  the  poor." — Kingston  Morning  Jowmal, 
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AFRICA  AND  THE  FREED-MEN. ' 

Some  time  ago  we  incurred  a  sharp  rebuke  for  attempting  to  save  the  life 
of  an  African  king.  We  were  sternly  reminded  that  as  representing  the  cause 
of  the  Freed-men,  we  had  no  ground  of  action  in  the  case,  and  that  it  was  sheer  ^ 
impertinence,  whatever  lives  were  in  danger,  to  go  out  of  our  proper  sphere.  We 
may  be  told  now  that  we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  Africa  at  all  in  the  pages  of 
the  Fbsed-Man,  but  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  string  and 
play  only  one  note.  With  all  deference  we  are  unable  to  take  this  view.  We 
write  for  Freed-men  who  naturally  take  an  interest  in  the  land  from  which  they 
or  their  ancestors  were  deported,  and  it  will  do  them  good  that  this  remarkable 
region  of  the  globe  should  come  into  their  minds. 

Ghreat  attention  has  been  given  to  the  exploration  of  Africa,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  christian  people  in  America  are  beginning  to  survey  it  more 
closely  as  a  missionary  field.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  an  article  in  the 
New  Englander  for  July,  1867,  to  show  the  views  that  are  taken  of  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

Glancing  back  almost  a  hundred  years,  we  find  James  Brace,  our  earliest  of 
modem  discoverers,  landing  in  Alexandria,  and  setting  out  on  his  perilous 
jouraey  seeking  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile.  His  travels  gave,  as  the  chief 
result,  some  knowledge  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  countries  in  north-eastem  Africa, 
and  the  coarse  of  one  branch  of  thej  great  river,  the  inmost  secret  of  which, 
however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  leara.  Twenty-five  years  more,  and  Mango 
Park  traverses  the  western  region  south  of  the  Desert,  and  looks  out  on  the 
broad  Niger,  destined  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  become  his  grave.  Burck- 
hardt  followed  in  1813,  and  gave  still  farther  notions  of  upper  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia;  though  death  intervened,  cutting  off  his  intended 
expedition  to  seek  the  sources  of  the  Niger  itself,  though  in  a  less  degree  than 
its  eastern  counterpart,  long  a  mystery  to  the  scientific  world.  The  journeys 
of  Hugh  Clapperton,  twelve  years  later,  added  large  stores  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  regions  on  the  mid  coarse  of  that  river ;  unfolding  also  to  Europeans  Lake 
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Tsid  with  its  marshy  borders,  and  opening  a  highway  across  the  Deter  j 
interior  Africa.  He  too,  like  Burckhardt  and  Park,  left  his  bones  in  th«e>a 
he  had  sought  to  open  to  the  world.  So  likewise  did  the  Landek  <\ 
successful  researches  in  the  same  field,  immediately  followed ;  and  Lam.  \ 
many  others ;  and  now  it  may  be,  the  good  and  energetic  X«ivi]igst<«ie  bi  i\ 
to  the  South. 

« It  will  be  seen  that  at  first  the  chief  attention  was  long  directed  to  imf<;i 
Northern  and  Central  Africa,  and  especially  the  great  tract  soath  of  die 
Following  many  other  adventurers,  Bichardson,  Barth,  and  their  eompszJ 
between  the  years  1845  and  1856,  occupied  the  same  fields  and  their  l^i 
gave  the  richest  results  brought  to  light  and  thoroughly  described ;  the  ri 
opportunities  for  trade  revealed,  the  character  and  capacities  of  the  inha^ 
noted ;  and  Africa  rose  at  once  in  importance  in  the  view  of  the  trader,  the  i 
of  science,  and  the  philanthropist. 

Meanwhile  such  discoyeries  had  been  going  on  in  other  parts  of  tiie  C€S^ 
as  had  greatly  increased  the  interest  felt  in  that  country.  Missionaries,  tzasi 
and  scientific  explorers  had  entered  from  eyery  side,  all  intent  on  bringi^ 
light  the  hidden  wonders  within  the  borders  of  that  land.  Krapf,  BebmasiLi 
Erhardt,  under  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  spent  many  yeais 
the  East  Coast,  making  many  journeys  inland,  and  brought  a  good  stock 
information  regarding  that  portion.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  UvingstaM  i 
traversing  the  southern  part  of  the  conldnent  and  mapping  oat  the  Zse^ 
To  Bobert  Moffat,  too,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  a  better  knowledge  of  $.1 
Africa.  Anderson  also  follows  in  the  same  section,  and  Da  Chaillu,  fai 
north,  entering  from  the  West  Coast,  has  laid  up  new  tracts  of  territory.  >< 
we  find  Burton  piercing  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  from  Zanzibar ;  and,  fiiui 
the  remarkable  and  crowning  discoveries  of  Captains  Speke  and  Baker,  t 
have  at  last  given  us  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

The  general  form  of  the  surface  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is  prettr « 
ascertained.  The  customs  of  the  natives  over  a  large  extent  of  the  conntn  i 
also  known,  together  with  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  trade  of  the 
trader  is  frequently  crossed  by  these  lines  of  travel^  and  misery  and  want  i 
terror  are  found  wherever  he  has  gone.  So  that  Africa  in  her  afflictions  i 
degradation,  as  well  as  her  capacities  for  good,  is  being  better  understood. 

« 1.  All  the  discoveries  show  that  Africa  is  possessed  of  commercial  sdra 
tages  that  will  sooner  or  later  be  improved  and  give  it  the  basis  of  a  penna» 
importance  and  prosperity.  From  whatever  side  it  is  approached,  there  i 
found  a  richness  of  soil,  and  water  privileges,  and  choice  products,  suffidec: 
warrant  at  length  the  prospect  of  a  remunerative  trade,  apart  from  12ie  hoofl 
of  slave-driving  and  after  that  has  been  wholly  rooted  out.  Many  tracts  a 
found  indeed  to  be  desert  and  comparatively  worthless ;  but  l^ere  are  also  vaOfJ 
teeming  with  the  richest  stores  and  rivalling  in  wealth,  if  not  extent,  that  old 
Amazon. 
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**  Varied  testimony  from  all  sides  assures  us  that  Africa,  under  the  propef  in- 
fluences, may  at  length  support  in  comfort  an  immense  population,  and  pour  its 
wealth  through  its  rivers  into  foreign  ships,  to  be  amply  repaid  in  the  treasures 
of  civilization. 

2.  The  character  of  ike  native  population  again,  is  an  important  item  in  the 
future  prospects  of  that  country.  Among  the  great  number  of  tribes,  there  is 
of  sourse  a  great  diversity  of  character,  according  to  position  and  extraction. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  there  is  little  cause  of  fear  in  regard  to  the  native 
African's  adapting  himself  to  new  circumstances.  Many  tribes  at  least  will  bear 
improvement  and  fit  themselves  for,  and  flourish  under,  a  different  state.  Dr. 
Livingstone  says  that  the  native  African  '  is  nearly  as  strong  physically  as  the 
European,  and  as  a  race,  is  wonderfully  persistent  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.' 

**  3.  The  forms  of  government  have  a  bearing  upon  opening  the  country  to 
civilization.  Intercourse  with  foreigners,  by  regular  trade,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  missionaries  in  that  country,  must  at  length  lead  to  organized 
government ;  and  if  it  can  be  sustained  by  the  nations  themselves,  so  much  the 
better. 

"  4.  T&e  slave  traffic  is  an  important  question  in  cemsidering  the  welfare  of 
Africa.  It  is  the  source  of  tenfold  misery  directly  and  indirectly.  The  chief 
foreign  trade,  we  hope  will  ere  long  be  discontinued.  Domestic  slavery  in  Africa 
will  enly  cease  with  the  introduction  of  practical  Christianity. 

5.  What  are  we  taught  by  these  discoveries  and  the  facts  growing  out  of 
them,  with  respect  to  the  probable  course  of  missionary  effort  there  ? 

An  immense  territory  has  been  opened ;  it  must,  it  will  be,  at  length  mis- 
sionary ground.  Here  and  there  are  missions  upon  the  coast,  and  great  good 
has  been  done.  But  there  is  no  feothold  gained  yet  in  Interior  Africa.  Till 
now  it  has  not  been  possible.  Various  regions  have  been  indicated  as  suitable 
fields  for  christian  enterprise.  Captain  Spelce  says :  *  For  my  own  part  I  should 
wish  for  no  better  plan  than  that  of  a  United  Church  Mission  for  opening  those 
extremely  fertile  and  beautiful  territories  at  the  head  of  the  Nile  to  Christianity 
and  so  to  conmieroe  and  civilization.  The  three  kingdoms,  Karague,  Uganda, 
and  Unyoro,  are  in  my  opinion  the  Icey  to  Africa,  and  the  centre  from  which  the 
light  ought  to  radiate.' " 

It  inspires  hope  for  the  race  to  hear  an  American  journalist  say,  Africa  is 
a  noble  continent.  Discoveries  have  revealed  vast  resources  there :  and  at  no 
distant  day,  we  believe  christian  blacks  from  this  country,  prepared  by  the  teachings 
of  such  societies  as  the  American  Afissionary  Association,  and  others,  will  be 
hastening  thiiher  to  carry  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  England  has  done  much 
toward  opening  the  field,  but  she  cannot,  neither  will  she  desire,  to  occupy  it 
all.  We  believe  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  new  and  far  more  extended 
measures  will  be  taken  to  save  that  land,  Africa  is  fast  becoming  the  chief  point 
of  interest  to  the  christian  world ;  and  it  is  but  right  that  the  church  should 
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know  its  hbtor  J  and  watch  the  opening  of  the  doors  there  to  Christ.  The  coast 
has  for  some  time  heen  partially  occupied  b j  the  missionaries  of  yarioos  nations. 
Now  is  speedily  drawing  near  the  day  when  the  inner  portions  of  that  land  may 
be  seized  and  held  for  God." 

There  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  always  keep  dwarfed  and  narrow  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  Freed-men ;  the  field  is  the  world,  and  it  may  be  that  amongst 
our  juvenile  readers  in  Jamaica,  Canada,  and  America,  some  will  feel  that  the 
prospect  of  taking  part  in  the  work  of  regenerating  Africa,  will  stimulate  them 
to  the  utmost  diligence  in  real  self-improvement.  At  any  rate  it  will  do  them 
no  harm  to  read  the  outline  we  have  given  them  of  that  large  continent. 


THE  NEW  ERA. 

The  transition  of  some  four  millions  of  people  from  slavery  to  freedom 
involves  changes  more  extensive  and  permanent  than  as  yet  can  be  folly 
estimated.  All  interests  more  or  less  will  be  ultimately  affected  by  Uiis 
remarkable  resolution. 

The  duties  arising  out  of  it  need  to  be  more  carefully  considered.  In  the 
past  we  have  suffered  much  from  easy  indifference  and  chronic  neglect 
Philanthropists  have  listened  to  the  wail  of  distress,  and  to  their  honour  they 
have  often  interposed  to  prevent  thousands  from  perishing  by  cold,  hunger,  and 
nakedness.  But  the  Freed-men  have  taken  a  new  position.  They  cannot  be 
treated  simply  as  helpless  dependents.  For  evil  or  good  they  will  all  exert  the 
influence  arising  from  their  freedom,  and  in  order  to  safe  and  steady  progress, 
all  classes  should  combine  to  render  their  course  one  of  credit  to  themselves  and 
a  benefit  to  society  in  general. 

The  matter  of  first  and  vital  importance  is  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
Freed-men  should  study  carefully  the  best  means  of  promoting  their  own 
improvement.  There  is  much  talk  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  a  degree 
of  excitement  natural  to  men  who  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  vast  expanse  of 
freedom  opening  before  them.  They  resolve  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  to 
equal  if  not  to  exceed  all  their  competitors  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Real  mental  improvement  however  does  not  come  by  a  fit  of  ambition,  nor  can 
rich  and  varied  stores  of  information  be  obtained  by  any  jerking  movement. 
The  negro  race  has  suffered  from  many  generations  of  injury  and  debasement. 
Men  who  are  destined  to  make  real  progress  will  quietly  consider  their  own 
deficiencies,  and  apply  themselves  with  silent  diligence  to '  repair  the  lose. 
Almost  every  one  bent  on  personal  improvement  has  some  means  within  his 
reach,  which  if  faithfully  used  would  give  him  a  little  purchase  to  overcome 
succeeding  difficulties.  Any  Freed-man  anxious  to  advance  may  learn  something 
from  the  bitterest  reproach,  however  undeserved,  that  he  may  from  right  prin- 
ciple and  in  a  noble  spirit  turn  to  the  best  account. 

An  important  point  to  aim  at  is  thorough  trustworthiness.    Confidence  is  in- 
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volontary.  Men  must  rely  where  there  are  manifest  grounds  for  the  exercise 
of  trust.  Truthfulness  at  all  times  and  in  the  smallest  matters — honesty  every- 
where and  in  all  circumstances — ^wiU  give  value  to  the  humblest  service. 

Nothing  indeed  «an  give  this  but  chrbtian  principle ;  it  is  beyond  our  slippery 
nature  without  divine  help  to  maintain  real  integrity ;  but  every  Freed-man  who 
is  a  friend  to  himself  and  to  his  race  will  keep  it  in  mind. 

The  Freed-men  should  be  prepared  to  act  with  a  degree  of  manly  indepen- 
dence combined  with  unaffected  humility. 

There  are  symptoms  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  many  who  once  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  negro.  The  question  is  no  longer  "  Am  I  not  a  man 
and  a  brother  ?  "  He  is  recognised  as  a  man,  but  there  is  a  shrinking  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  him  as  a  brother.  He  no  longer  needs  to  be  petted — and  no 
honour  is  to  be  gained  by  heroic  achievements  in  his  cause.  The  Freed-men 
must  understand  this  and  provide  for  themselves  the  means  of  instruction.  The 
friends  of  the  Freed-men  have  a  course  to  take  differing  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  former  times.  We  must  act  toward  the  emancipated  race  in  a  way  to 
inspire  confidence.  In  commercial  transactions  let  us  study  in  every  way  to 
act  with  fairness  and  take  no  advantage  of  weakness  or  of  ignorance. 

Let  us  shew  the  Freed-men  that  we  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  our  part 
in  seeking  the  redress  of  grievances — to  protect  from  injury ;  and  that  we  are  on 
the  alert  to  point  out  facilities  for  their  advancement  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  and 
with  fidelity,  at  the  same  time  to  guard  them  against  a  wrong  or  injudicious 
course ;  our  mutual  relations  will  then  become  useful  and  happy.  One  thing 
in  particular  we  may  suggest  as  quite  essential  to  progress — there  should  be  no 
petty  jealousies  between  men  of  different  shades  of  colour.  All  have  suffered 
from  the  prejudice  of  whites  against  the  black  or  coloured  race  ;  there  will  be 
the  utmost  fatuity  and  the  most  lasting  disadvantage  in  keeping  up  alienation 
or  reserve  amongst  those  who  are  tinged  with  a  sable  hue  in  a  different  degree. 
Just  as  there  is  strength  of  mind  and  true  force  of  character,  littleness  of  this 
kind  will  be  overcome. 

VISIT  OF  MR.  ESTCOURT  TO  JAMAICA,  CUBA,  AND  AMERICA. 

Since  our  last  publication  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed- 
Men's  Aid  Society  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  their  tried  and  devoted 
friend  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States. 

From  various  circumstances  we  felt  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  course 
that  should  be  pursued  by  the  Society.  The  truth  is,  that  until  this  visit  of 
our  friend,  careful  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  facts  that  are  necessary 
for  proper  guidance  in  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  and  improvement 
of  the  Freed-men.  Many  intelligent  and  distinguished  philanthropists  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  mission  of  enquiry  and  relief  in  critical  emergencies. 
Their  object  was  the  alleviation  of  misery,  and  redress  of  grievances,  and  their 
labours  can  scarcely  be  ovor-cdtiinatod.   NeverLhele^s  the  excitement  nece^jsarilj 
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attendant  on  these  trying  and  perilous  occasions  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  look  dispassionately  on  the  condition  of  the  people  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
capabilities  and  the  resources  to  be  developed  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  Islands.  We  now  come  into  possession  of  data  which  will  greaUy  aid  us 
in  the  solution  of  the  interesting  and  important  problem  in  relation  to  Janudes 
in  particular.  It  must  be  understood  by  our  readers  that  we  are  committed 
exolusiyely  to  no  special  ^cheme  of  improvement,  nor  are  we  bound  to  aiiy 
party.  Our  aim  is  to  come  at  the  truth,  and  to  state  it  impartially,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  further  the  efforts  of  those  who  sincerely  desire  the  further- 
ance of  Christian  civilization.  We  are  perfectly  certain  that  the  object  at 
which  we  aim  will  not  be  accomplished  unless  honest  workers  of  all  kinds  are 
combined  to  some  practical  extent  without  jealousy  and  mutual  deprecia- 
tion. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Estcourt  seems  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  in  favour  of 
the  black  population  on  the  south  side  of  Jamaica.  He  held  twenty-two  meet- 
ings and  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  about  3400  people  and  of  listening 
in  turn  to  views  freely  expressed. 

It  may  be  seen,  Mr  Estcourt  says,  by  any  unprejudiced  person  who  explores 
Jamaica  that  all  the  labour  of  the  Island,  in  tillage,  cultivation,  the  conveyance 
of  its  products,  and  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  &c,  has  been  done  by  the 
black  population  under  the  greatest  discouragements  and  disadvantages.  The 
coloured,  (or  brown)  population  are  occupied  in  trade  or  in  various  profes- 
sions. 

There  is  only  one  good  road  in  Jamaica — a  sort  of  boulevard  round  the  island 
The  rudeness  of  the  tracts  in  the  interior  cannot  be  imagined  by  persons  ac- 
customed to  the  highways  or  byeways  of  Europe.  The  products  raised  on  the 
inland  estates  have  to  be  borne  chiefly  on  the  heads  or  backs  of  the  labourers, 
with  the  assistance,  here  and  there,  of  the  mule  or  pack  horse.  The  loss  of  time 
and  inconvenience  in  this  mode  of  conveyance  may  be  well  supposed.  Except 
in  cases  of  extreme  pressure  from  fanune  or  other  causes,  the  black  people  have 
no  disposition  to  complain,  and  Mr.  Estcourt  is  of  opinion  that  a  more  docile  or 
easily  governed  people,  under  any  rational  treatment,  will  not  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Estcourt  attended  several  places  of  worship,  of  various  denominations,  and 
was  struck  with  the  order,  decorum,  and  evident  interest  of  the  people  he 
witnessed.  He  related  to  the  Committee  several  remarkable  instances.  The 
black  people  of  Jamaica  raise  two-thirds  of  the  ginger  produced,  two-thirds  of 
the  sugar,  and  one-third  of  the  coffee. 

They  have  suffered  chronic  loss  and  injury  from  two  causes — ^the  want  of  an 
opportunity  for  direct  exportation,  and  the  want  of  education  to  protect  their 
own  interests  in  the  sale  of  their  produce.  They  have  had  to  commit  their 
merchandise  into  the  hands  of  men,  who  took  the  average  of  its  quality  and 
gave  the  weight  of  the  goods  without  check  on  the  part  of  the  seller.  Merchants 
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who  have  grown  rich  by  these  transactions  complain  that  the  black  people  will 
put  stones  into  the  bags  of  coffee  and  sugar,  but  when  the  buyer  can  assign  the 
weight  in  his  own  terms,  the  balance  of  advantage  rests  with  himself. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  any  attempt  to  change  the  system  will  not 
be  regarded  with  favour  by  those  who  have  so  long  profited  by  wrong  dealing. 
Nor  will  merchants  in  England  of  far  more  respectable  character,  be  altogether 
pleased  if  their  own  profits  are  somewhat  diminished  by  a  corresponding  re- 
duction of  the  pric«  of  Jamaica  produce.  Competition  may  give  rise  to  indirect 
opposition  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  their  line  of  things  sincere 
philanthropists.  Right  toward  all  men  will  however  prove  the  best  for  all  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Estcourt  reports  that  he  was  deeply  interested  to  observe  the  most  com- 
plete absence  of  resentment  for  the  wrongs  endured  in  connexion  with  the 
Jamaica  outbreak.  The  cruelties  and  indignities  suffered  by  innocent  people 
he  (Mr.  Estcourt)  says  will  never  be  really  known.  The  representatives  of 
England  have  disgraced  themselves  in  the  wanton  outrages  they  committed  to 
a  degree  that  it  would  be  a  shame  even  to  mention.  But  the  black  people  do 
not  brood  over  their  wrongs.  The  fact  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
Jamaica  Committee  sought  to  secure  for  them,  at  such  a  distance  and  under 
circumstances  of  reproach  and  misrepresentation,  the  benefit  of  the  common 
law  of  England  has  given  them  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future  in  a  degree 
far  beyond  that  which  they  could  indulge  in  the  past.  Mr.  Estcourt,  to  our 
great  regret,  has  to  add  that  the  thousand  houses  wantonly  burnt  down  have 
not  been  restored,  and  that  many  of  the  frightened  people  are  still  hiding  in 
the  woods.  After  the  distinct  expression  of  our  views  in  this  melancholy  case 
in  the  Fbbbd-Man,"  we  cannot  now  add  a  word  on  the  subject.  We  confess 
that  in  silence  we  impose  severe  restraint.  Mr.  Estcourt  says  that  by  a  contri- 
bution of  five  shillings  for  each  dwelling  from  England  and  the  co-operation  of 
persons  well  known  to  us  and  worthy  of  all  confidence,  this  act  of  humanity 
might  yet  be  performed.  We  are  not  without  hope  that  now  that  certain  great 
and  absorbing  questions  have  been  settled,  the  consistent  and  honourable  course 
will  yet  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  J amaica  victims.  It  will  be  so,  if  five 
or  six  influential  men  whom  we  could  name,  will  give  the  matter  their  serious 
consideration  in  the  Parliamentary  recess. 

Mr.  Estcourt  visited  Cuba  and  reports  that  the  planters  are  really  preparing  for 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  In  the  United  States  he  saw  much  and 
conversed  with  many  persons  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  the  prospects 
of  the  Freed -men.  American  friends  of  the  Freed-men  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
t^at  money  from  England  was  no  longer  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  own 
Freed-men,  and  they  expressed  their  surprise  that  we  had  so  inconsistently 
neglected  the  people  of  Jamaica  and  other  colonies. 

Mr.  Estcourt  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  conferences  has  been 
strengthened  exceedingly  in  the  conviction  that  the  most  essential  service  that 
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can  be  rendered  in  the  cause  of  the  Freed-men^  is  to  secure  for  tiiem  continoed 
protection,  to  watch  continually  OTcr  their  interests  in  every  part  of  the  field 
and  to  gain  for  them  commercial  credit  in  European  markets  for  the  sale  of 
their  useful  and  valuable  m:rchandise. 

They  ask  no  eleemosynary  aid ;  give  a  little  education  for  their  children, 
watch  and  report  their  general  progress,  protect  them  against  injustice,  and 
they  will  provide  for  their  own  wants  and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  nation  d 
which  they  form  now  an  integral  portion. 

Mr.  Estcourt  mentioned  many  examples  to  show  the  vigilance  and  coorageoos 
uprightness  of  Sir  J.  P.  Grant.  Certain  subordinates  who  in  the  former  regime 
fleeced  the  helpless  black  people  in  the  name  of  law  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  have  not  only  been  checked,  but  compelled  to  make  prompt  restitution. 
The  black  population  were  the  first  to  pay  their  taxes ;  but  some  officials  neg- 
lected to  apprise  them  when  the  tax  was  imposed,  or  the  time  when  it  w^as  due. 
They  managed  in  this  way  to  add  to  a  tax  of  three  pence  the  sum  of  eight  shU- 
lings,  in  the  form  of  legal  expenses.  This  large  perquisite  they  have  been 
given  to  understand  will  not  be  within  their  reach.  It  was  a  disappointment  of 
this  kind  that  made  one  of  the  magistrates  denounce  the  charge  of  the  LfOrd 
Chief  Justice. 

There  is  then  solid  ground  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Freed-Men's  Aid  Society.  Mr.  Estcourt  hopes  ere  long  to  vbit  the  north  side 
of  Jamaica,  and  we  may  expect  to  receive  from  him  still  further  information. 
The  Committee  were  deeply  interested  in  his  statements  and  recorded  their 
sense  of  tiieir  value  in  a  resolution  of  thanks. 


Thk  Frbsd-mbn's  Busbau  in  the  South. — 
The  infiaenoo  of  the  Freed-men's  Boreaa  in 
the  South  is  working  unseen,  but  great 
change  among  the  coloured  race.  Fidelity 
to  oontracts  la  inculcated,  and  the  Freed-men 
are  encouraged  to  work  indnstriouBly  and  live 
frugally.  Instructions  in  the  beet  methods  of 
agriculture  are  not  the  least  among  the  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  a  whole  people,  white  and 
coloured,  who  have  heretofore  expended  thoir 
energies  on  one  kind  of  crop,  cotton,  and  have 


on  such  subjects  from  the  bureau  officers  is 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  good  in  a  quiet 
way,  but  the  results  will  not  be  seen  till  next 
year,  when  the  industrious  freed>man  eager  in 
learning,  and  applying  his  knowledge,  will  be 
found  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition 
than  his  neighbour,  who  still  exhausts  his 
patch  of  ground  in  the  old  fashioned  way.^ 
Philadelphia  Enquirer, 

Frbdkbick  Douglas  notes  the  arrival  at 
Rochester  of  his  lost  brother,  Perry,  and  €a> 


neglected  everything  else,  with  the  exception,  mily.   The  letter  concludes  as  follows  :  "The 

perhaps,  of  com.   The  wheat  crop  has  just  meeting  with  my  brother  after  nearly  fwty 

been  gathered  in  the  far  South,  but  with  years'  separation,  is  an  event  altogether  too 

very  little  benefit  to  the  sufferers  in  that  re-  affecting  for  words  to  describe.    How  un- 

gion,  for  very  few  of  the  small  farmers  planted  utterably  accursed  is  slavery,  and  how  nn- 

wheat,  even  in  districts  possessing  the  best  speakably  joyfhl  are  the  results  of  the 

soil  for  its  culture.    The  present  distress  must  overthrow  I    The  search  now  being  made  and 

continue  till  the  com  ripens,  and  thus  ig-  the  happy  reunions  now  taking  place  all  over 

noranco  of  the  simplest  laws  of  production  has  the  South,  after  years  of  separation  and  lor- 
aggravated  tho  horrors  of  the  dearth.   Advice '  row,  furnish  a  subject  of  the  deepest  pathos." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  S. — ^Thanks  for  hiakind  and  assaring  note. 
We  can  only  do  the  beet  in  oar  powor  under 
the  conditions. 


C|f  Jrtelr-llaii. 

SEPTEMBER,  18G7. 


THE  WORLD'S  ANTI-SLAVERY 
CO^^VExNTION. 

A  convention  of  Anti-slavery  nien  is 
about  to  meet  in  Paris.  The  friends  of 
freedom  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
will  confer  together,  and  we  trust  that 
good  will  result  from  this  gathering  of 
christian  men  and  philanthropists. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's 
Aid  Society,  at  its  last  Committee 
meeting,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  this  Society  be 
represented  at  the  Paris  Anti-Slavery  Oon- 
ference,  and  this  Committee  authorize  and 
empower  J.  H.  Estcourt,  Esq.,  to  represent 
this  Society  on  that  occasion." 

Mr.  Estcourt  has  just  returned  from 
Jamaicai  and  his  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  part  of  the  Island  which  he  visited 
will  be  found  to  be  most  interesting  and 
encouraging.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Estcourt  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
occasion,  so  that  the  numerous  facts  in 
hb  power  to  present,  may  be  put  upon 
record,  for  future  use,  as  well  as  to 
stimulate  present  exertions  on  behalf  of 
our  oppressed  coloured  countrymen,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  record  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  is 
stirring  itself  in  the  matter.    We  were 


amongst  those  who  deeply  regretted  its 
lethargic  supineness,  during  the  terrible 
American  straggle,  and  even  ventured 
to  suggest  on  behalf  of  our  Committee, 
the  duty  of  that  Society  taking  some 
decided  coarse  in  reference  to  the  slave- 
holders' rebellion.  Hence,  we  are  the 
more  glad  to  see  signs  of  life  and 
activity  in  a  Society  which  has  a  claim 
upon  our  sympathies,  from  the  position 
it  took  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  our  West  Indian  colonies. 
If  we  might  suggest  one  topic  for  the 
conference  in  Paris,  it  would  be  this : 
How  are  the  thousand  houses  destroyed 
by  the  **  Jamaica  Tigers,"  still  in  ashes 
and  ruins,  to  be  restored?  Many  of 
the  poor  sufferers  so  shamefully  wronged 
and  spoiled,  are  still  camping  house- 
less in  the  woods,  and  for  these  people 
our  voice  and  appeal  shall  never  cease, 
until  restitution  be  made.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  Paris  is  a  man  deserving 
of  the  highest  confidence  and  respect, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter, but  because  of  his  fidelity  to 
freedom. 


LEVI  COFFIN. 
Our  readers  will  be  glad  again  to 
hear  of  this  devoted  apostle  of  freedom. 
Mr.  Coffin  has  arrived  in  London  to 
attend  the  Paris  Anti-slavery  Conven- 
tion. He  nobly  refused  to  come  if  the 
funds  of  the  Frecd-Men's  Aid  Society 
were  to  be  applied  to  meet  his  expenses. 
Hence,  in  the  liberal  American  fashion, 
personal  friends  made  a  purse  to  dis- 
burse the  charges,  and  our  valued  friend 
meets  any  excess  from  his  own  re- 
sources. Mr.  Coffin  is  the  bearer  of 
the  following,  among  other  papers : 
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"  Cincinnati  Ohio,  July  27th,  1867. 

**  To  whom  it  may  concern. 

"This  especial  commission  is  issued  to 
the  bearer,  Leri  Coflin,  in  pursuance  of 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Advisory  Board  at  a  vegular  meeting 
held  July  2nd,  1867. 

Whereas  our  General  Agent,  Leri 
Coffin,  is  about  to  go  to  Paris,  to  attend 
the  World's  Anti-slavery  Convention ; 
therefore  resolved :  that  he  be  requested 
and  authorized  to  convey  our  thanks  to 
our  friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  on  the  continent,  who  have  so  gene- 
rously contributed  through  us  to  the 
Freed-man,  and  that  he  be  commis- 
sioned to  receive  contributions  in  our 
behalf.  "Thomas  Kknnkdy, 

**Bes.  Secretary. 

"Western  Freed-Men's  Aid  Com- 
mission." 

Mr.  Coffin  is  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  we  have  learned  from  him 
much  to  encourage  us  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  and  prospects  of  the  Frced- 
man  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
The  Western  Freed-men's  Aid  Com- 
mission, is  at  present  co-operating  with 
that  noble  and  valuable  institution,  the 
American  Missionary  Society.  The 
Commission  at  Cincinnati  still  retains 
its  corporate  existence,  but  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  very  properly  made  for 
purposes  of  economy.  Mr.  Coffin  visited 
the  stations  of  the  society  he  represents 
in  the  month  of  March  last,  and  is  thus 
able  to  present  reliable  information. 
He  reports  148  teachers  in  the  field 
under  his  supervision,  and  states  that 
the  progress  made  has  been  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  A 
number  of  what  the  Americans  term 
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"  graded  schools  "  has  been  established 
in  different  and  important  positions. 
Such  schools,  for  instance,  now  exist 
at  Nashville,  Memphis,  Chatanooga, 
Athens  in  Alabama,  and  at  Atlanta  in 
Georgia.  He  finds  that  ^e  coleared 
people  are  industrious  and  anxious  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  wherever  they 
have  an  opportunity.  In  his  own 
quaint  way  he  states  "That  some  of  the 
negroes  are  very  nearly  as  mean  as 
white  folks." 

Among  other  interesting  cases,  he 
mentions  that  oi  a  man  60  years  of 
age,  who  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation 
did  not  know  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
This  man,  he  says,  determined  to  be 
something.  He  is  now  a  reading  man, 
writes  a  pretty  fair  hand,  has  a  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic,  and  is  resolved  to 
make  himself  useful  in  society.  This 
man  told  Levi  Coffin,"  that  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  make 
something  of  himself."  He  is  now 
attending  day  school,  night  school,  and 
Sunday  school.  He  resides  in  Tennessee. 
Could  a  white  man  do  more  ? 

Though  Mr.  Coffin  is  not  here  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  he  represents,  he  will 
be  glad  to  receive  aid  for  the  great 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Our 
friends  can  communicate  with  him 
through  our  office,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  be  almoners  of  their  gifts. 

DB.  FEEDEEICK  TOMKINS. 
Dr.  Tomkins,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-men's 
Aid  Society,  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
intends  spending  the  "  long  vacation"  in 
the  United  States.  The  prineipal  ob- 
ject  of  his  visit  is  to  present  the  claims 
of  the  International  Memorial  Church, 
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the  foondatioD  tjtone  of  which  he  is 
anxious  to  see  lai<l  in  London  next 
spring.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Spencer  Edwards,  for 
many  years  the  popular  and  devoted 
minister  of  the  City  Road  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  London,  and  till 
recently  minister  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Chapel  in  Bath.  Both 
Dr.  Tomkins  and  iVir.  Edwards,  devote 
their  energies  to  this  work,  without  any 
remuneration,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will 
find  many  warm  friends  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  America.  Help  will  be 
necessary. 

Dr.  Tomkins  will  visit  many  of  the 
coloured  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  will  record  in  this  Magazine  from 
time  to  time,  during  his  absence,  facts 
and  impressions,  as  they  may  present 
tliemselves  to  his  own  mind.  His 
communications  may  be  looked  for 
every  month  during  his  absence. 
He  sails  for  New  York  on  the  4th  of 
September. 


AFBICAN  MISSIONS. 
A  oorreepondent  of  the  New  York  Observer, 
writes  as  follows : — It  is  the  belief  of  many  in- 
telligent persons,  that  a  new  era  is  soon  to 
dawn  upon  Africa.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  change  for  the  better  among 
the  people  of  that  land,  it  most  be  effected  by 
the  instrmnentality  of  christian  miadons,  and 
the  attendant  blessings.  Hitherto  theobstaoles 
to  this  work  have  been  such  as  to  hinder 
eflbctoally  the  useful  proeeoution  of  christian 
missions  in  that  part  of  the  heathen  world. 
But,  with  the  down£idl  of  slavery  in  our  own 
land,  the  sudden  liberation  of  the  four  millions 
of  bondmen  among  us,  may  we  not  consider 
this  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
the  voice  of  Qod  calling  upon  all  of  His 
people  to  unite  now  in  one  grand  missionary 
movement  for  the  redemption  of  Africa? 
How  else  shall  wo  atone  for  the  multiphed 


wrongs  which  we,  as  a  nation,  have  committed 
against  the  African  race  ?  Nor  can  we  begin 
the  work  too  sooo.  But  little  has  been  done 
in  this  work  in  the  past.  Now  it  begins  to 
open  np  to  the  intelligent  christian  in  all  its 
vastness,  and  to  cause  the  enquiry  to  be  raised. 
How  best  can  this  gpreat  christian  enterprise 
be  undertaken  ? 

**  I  will  venture  to  sngg^t  whether  there 
might  not  be  an  Aincan  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  persons  representing  the 
several  evangelical  denominations  in  this 
country,  to  be  located  in  New  York,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  collect  and  diffuse  im- 
portant information  in  regard  to  the  field  of 
labour  and  the  extent  of  the  missionary  work, 
as  carried  on  at  present  by  different  societies, 
in  this  country  and  Ghreat  Britain.  Since  the 
close  of  the  late  war  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  labored  among  the  Freed-men  of  Virginia, 
and  has  become  somewhat  familiar  with  their 
religions  and  educational  iutorests.  From 
observatious  already  made,  and  the  experience 
of  more  than  two  years  of  labour  among  them, 
it  seems  quite  evident  that  God  is  now  pre- 
paring them  for  a  great  work  in  the  extension 
of  His  kingdom  in  the  world.  African  mis- 
sionary societies  have  been  formed  among 
them.  They  have  the  missionary  spirit. 
And  since  the  white  man  cannot  endure  the 
climate  of  Africa,  does  it  not  seem  more  than 
probable  that  He  will  now  raise  up  many 
servants  for  this  g^^t  work,  from  among  these 
millions  of  Freed-men,  who  shall  carry  the 
Ctospel  to  their  flebtherland  ? 

And  since  God,  in  His  providence,  has  also 
established,  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  achristiaa 
republic,  may  we  not  regard  tliat  point  as  a 
base  of  opperations  for  a  grand  missionary 
enterprise  P  Liberia  now  enjoys  a  measure  of 
prosperity  greater  than  ever  before,  iHiile 
she  is  blest  with  a  system  of  laws  more  in 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
than  any  other  nation  of  the  globe.  In  the 
Yomba  country,  misstons  Bad  schools  were 
established  several  years  since;  and  though 
the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  leave  tbs 
field  for  lack  of  sapport,  the  schools  have  been 
continued,  under  native  teachers,  and,  as  I 
have  recently  learned  from  a  returned  mission- 
ary, in  Abbeoknta  the  pupils  in  the  day 
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Bohools  number  uow  moro  than  1,000.  And 
wkat  18  still  more  enoonraging,  two  devoted 
miwionaries,  who  are  now  here,  who  have 
seen  years  of  service  in  their  country,  will 
soon  return  to  resume  their  labours  there." 


THB  TBOUBLBS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

A  second  correspondent  of  the  N,  F.  Observer 
writes — <*  As  the  contest  for  the  offices  of  this 
State  goes  on,  the  peace  of  our  Oommon- 
wealth  becomes  more  disturbed,  and  gravA 
conditions  of  society  arise,  causing  much 
anxious  thought  among  the  people.  This 
State,  first  to  enter  the  Union,  is  now  most 
disturbed  of  all  and  has  less  political  liberty 
and  equality  than  any  other. 

"  It  is  a  sad  mistake,  certainly,  for  the 
general  government  to  allow  itself  to  be 
superseded  by  a  State  mOitia,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  the  protection  of  all 
classes.  In  too  many  instances  they  take 
revenge  for  the  past,  become  partisan — arrest- 
ing men  and  taking  human  life  without  due 
process  of  law — terrifying  loyal  men  even 
from  the  polls  and  from  public  assemblies. 
They  refrain  not  from  giving  advice  full  of 
mischief,  to  the  negroes;  such  as  that  they 
are  to  possess  the  lands  of  the  rebels  and  the 
latter  go  into  exile.  The  result  is  that  the 
negroes,  many  of  them,  are  becoming  riotoos. 
The  fearful  scenes  that  transpired  at  Franklin, 
a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Nashville,  a  few 
days  since,  are  traceable  to  the  evil  counsel 
given  to  Uie  negroes.  In  vain  did  all  parties 
beg  them  to  abstain  from  the  violation  of  law 
and  order.  United  States  troops  were  quickly 
dispatched  to  Franklin,  to  tho  joy  of  the 
people.  Our  Federal  officers  hero  are  brave 
and  efficient  men,  and  the  troops  under  their 
command,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  behave 
like  true  soldiers.  They  protect  all,  black 
and  white  alike,  and  their  presence  gives  no 
cause  for  fear  or  alarm  anywhere. 

"  Many  of  the  negroes  deserve  credit  for  the 
earnest  desire  they  have  to  live  in  peace  with 
the  whites.  Tliey  receive  with  caution  the 
flattering  promises  of  selfish  men  who  have  no 
ftirther  use  for  them  after  the  elections  are 
over.  They  are  cultivating,  on  liberal  terms, 
some  of  the  finest  landu  in  the  State,  and  all 


who  wished  to  work,  had  no  diffiooltj  in  ob- 
taining all  the  lands  they  wanted.  Thej 
have  worked  well,  better  than  last  year,  ss 
the  condition  of  Uieir  crops  prove,  and  with 
ordinary  economy,  ihey  will  have  plenty  &r 
themselves  and  much  to  selL  It  is  lemafied 
that  northern  men  among  us  invariably  oooa- 
sel  the  negroes  to  be  industrious,  peaoeaUe^ 
and  law-abiding.  It  is  also  becoming  evideB^ 
to  our  white  population  that  to  preeenre  peace 
between  the  two  races  and  a  just  distrilnitkn 
of  rights,  and  prevent  the  negro  from  being 
a  mere  machine  at  the  ballot  box,  he  most  be 
taught  to  read,  write  and  think;  be  educated 
mentally  and  religiously.  By  a  harmonious 
action  of  the  two  races,  by  a  combined  efibrC 
of  North  .and  South,  mider  the  blessings  <^ 
Heaven,  the  negro  may  lay  his  hands  xtpaa 
Africa,  inay  quell  the  confusion  and  anarchy 
of  the  American  tropics,  and  form  an  equato- 
rial belt  of  plenty  and  happiness  around  the 
world." 


THE  LAST  WORK. 

It  is  of  supreme  moment  to  close  welL 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  meet  glonoas, 
the  last  notes  of  tiie  nightingale  are  the 
sweetest,  and  there  seems  to  be  throogfaottt 
nature,  a  finishing  touch  that  adds  a  charm  to 
all  the  rest.  The  formal  work  of  benevolenoe 
may  have  no  animating  spirit  of  tenderneM 
or  oi  sympathy,  but  where  f^ere  is  the  true 
and  simple  aim,  even  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  may  be  accompanied  with  a  grace 
that  neither  poet  nor  painter  can  repreaent. 

Articles  were  sent  to  our  last  Baxaar  by  a 
young  lady  who  closed  in  this  way  her  effotrts 
for  tho  good  of  others. 

The  following  note  will  expLain  the  oaae  :— 

« Madam—May  I  take  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  to  inform  me  if  a  wool  mat  with 
convolvolus  round  the  edges  and  moss  firinge 
(in  which  a  portion  of  the  enclosed  wool  waa 
used)  is  sold ;  if  it  is  not,  I  should  be  thank- 
ful to  have  it  returned  to  the  above  ad- 
dress, the  mamma  of  the  dear  young  lady 
whose  work  it  was,  is  anxious  to  purchase  it, 
it  being  the  last  of  four  mats  she  made  for 
your  Basaar.  She  had  been  ill  for  two  yean 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  fatigue 
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she  was  enabled  to  finish  ihem.  Three  weeks 
after  she  was  taken  to  the    rest  prepared." 

"You  will,  dear  madam,  easily  enter  into 
the  wish  of  a  devoted  mother  to  possess  this 
relio  of  her  eldest  ohild,  who  has  been  taken 
from  her  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen. 

«*  Trosting  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken, 

"I  remain.  Madam, 

"Your's  sincerely 

(€  »» 

The  mat  was  found  and  returned.  In 
acknowledging  the  atteution  given  to  her 
request,  Uie  correspondent  inclosed  a  leaflet, 
which  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  young  lady 
at  her  last  hour 

**Child  of  my  love,  *  lean  hard,' 
"  And  let  me  feel  the  pressure  of  thy  care. 
« I  know  ihy  burden,  child— I  shaped  it, 
•<  Poised  it,  in  my  own  hand — ^made  no  pro- 
portion 

**  In  its  weight  to  thine  unaided  strength, 
**  Before  ever  I  laid  it  on  I  said, 
«I  shall  be  ever  near,  and  whilst  she  leans 
on  me 

This  burden  shall  be  mine,  not  hers, 
«  So  shall  I  keep  my  child  within  the  cir- 
cling arms 

^  Of  mine  own  love.   Here  lay  it  down,  nor 
fear 

«  To  impose  it  on  a  shoulder  which  upholds 
<<The  government  of  worlds— yet  closer 
come, 

*<Thou  art  not  near  enough;  I  would  em- 

brace  thy  care, 
«  So  I  might  feel  my  child  reposing  on  my 

strong^. 
"  Thou  lovest  me  ?   I  doubt  it  not. 
«  Then  loving  me  *  lean  hard ' " 

There  is  great  power  in  association  rightly 
used.  This  '*mat"  will  always  suggest  a 
lesson  of  instruction  and  comfort  to  those  who 
knew  the  young  dying  worker,  and  the  sen- 
timents of  the  leaflet  that  cheered  her  in  the 
final  struggle. 

Why  should  not  those  who  render  the 
society  the  needed  support  at  the  Bazaar  have 
the  satisfaction  of  recognizing  in  their  pur- 
ohaees  or  contribution,  the  interesting  object ; 


and  as  Uieyput  the  articles  they  take  home, 
in  the  place  appropriated  for  them  for  use  or 
ornament, — keep  in  mind  the  aim  of  the 
worker,  and  the  object  for  which  they  were 
purchased,  with  simplicity  and  kindness,  the 
occasion  will  become  a  festival  of  christian 
charity.    May  it  be  so,  and  dose  well. 


Since  the  above  was  sent  to  press,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  have  been  received,  which  will 
form  a  fitting  close  to  this  interesting  and  af- 
fecting narrative :— 

"August  26th,  1867. 

"Dear  Madam — ^I  hasten  to  thank  you 
most  sincerely  for  the  trouble  you  have  UUcen 
and  the  sympathy  you  have  evinced  with  the 
wish  of  my  dear  friend,  to  obtain  again  the 
last  piece  of  work  of  her  dear  departed 
daughter ;  believe  me  dear  madam  we  shall 
ever  remember  with  feelings  of  gratitude  your 
great  kindness  and  attention  to  a  stranger, 
who  tho'  she  may  never  see  you  in  this  world, 
trust  she  may  be  permitted  to  recognize  in  the 
world  to  come, 

"  Trusting  your  Bazaar  may  prove  a  great 
success,  with  an  earnest  prayer  that  Heaven's 
beet  blessings  may  be  with  you  and  all  your 
circle. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Madam, 
"Yours  gratefoUy, 

"  N.B. — ^I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  add  to 
your  funds,  but  at  present  have  so  many  calls 
that  I  cannot,  all  I  can  ofier  you  is  my  prayers. 

"August  26th,  1867- 
My  Dear  Madam — ^Very  many  thanks  for 
your  great  kindness  in  procuring  our  dear 
girl's  last  work,  also  for  sending  it,  and  your 
kind  feelings  all  throughout,  it  is  the  right 
one,  and  the  very  last  thing  she  had  any  hand 
in.  I  with  pleasure  enclose  5s.  in  stamps  with 
again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness. 

"  Believe  me,  my  Dear  Madam, 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

€t  »» 


WHO  IS  TO  DO  THE  WORK  P 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  Providence  will 
raise  up  the  fitting  agency  for  the  protection 
of  the  millions  of  Freed-men,  and  the  care  of 
their  interests,  but  at  this  moment  we  cannot 
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disfcinoUy  see  the  enlightened  and  itoady  band 
of  penons  who  will  charge  themselTei  with 
the  important  work.  If  we  look  to  religions 
Booieties  we  find  them  properly  absorbed  in 
raising  ftmds  to  sustain  their  own  operations. 
In  any  cases  of  injnry  or  ii^nstioe,  unless  af- 
fecting the  missionaries  or  the  people  under 
their  immediate  care,  they  would  say  instantly. 
«<We  think  it  better  not  to  interfere."  In 
some  instances  we  have  known  ministers  of 
eminent  position,  and  considerable  influence, 
positiyely  diwourage  any  further  attention  to 
thecase  of  the  Freed-men.  A  distinguished 
brother  sent  a  message  to  this  effect,  when 
iuTited  by  a  lady  to  attend  a  drawing-room 
meeting.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
gain  the  attention  of  an  excellent  Lerite  to 
an  object  not  in  a  direct  line  beforo  his 
vision* 

There  is  scarcely  less  difficulty  in  the  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  philan- 
thzvpio  olass,  who  follow  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  We  shall  have  as  before  important  cen- 
fisrencee,  interesting  discussions,  and  elaborate 
reports  on  aU  questions  relative  to  slavery.  A 
large  outlay  is  always  required  for  purposes  of 
this  kind,  and  to  the  credit  of  thehr  liberality, 
we  have  always  men  willing  to  defray  the 
expense.  We  are  however  afraid  that  when 
much  has  been  eloquently  said  and  accurately 
printed,  that  little  after  all  has  been  done. 

Political  leaders  have  too  much  to  oc- 
onpy  their  attention  in  parliamentary  debate 
and  party  organisation  to  look  with  deliberate 
oare  and  kind  feeling  into  this  matter.  It 
does  not  lie  precisely  in  the  way  to  interest 
«ny  important  section  of  their  oonstituents. 

Of  course  in  a  rousing  theme,  like  the 
Jamaica  massacre,  when  deputations  tan 
coming  down  from  the  provinces,  and  for  the 
lime,  many  are  in  a  fever  heat,  honourable 
members  feol  corresponding  interest.  But  let 
the  excitement  cool  down,  and  what  is  the 
practical  issue? 

Arc  all  men  then  insincere  ?  No,  but  they 
are  pre»oooupied,  and  greatly  overweighted. 

If  it  were  poonble  for  a  few  right-minded 
men  to  meet  for  an  hoar  or  two  informally, 
«nd  to  look  at  the  Freed-men  question  dis- 
passionately, and  on  broader  grounds  of 
party,  they  would  not  be  long  in  reaching  the 


condnsioii,  that  there  ought  to  be  •  compacit 
organisation,  thoroughly  understaadiBg  the 
course  of  duty  and  resolved  to  sostain  those 
who  are  devoted  to  the  work.  The  light  al- 
ready thrown  on  the  state  and  proapaota  of 
the  Freed-men  of  our  own  coloniflB  and  in 
America,  suggests  much  that  may  be  dome  to 
facilitate  their  prog^ress.  But  with  more  eA- 
cient  means  of  enquiry  mnd  of  help,  we  shoold 
find  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  opportonities 
of  doing  good  in  a  noiseless  and  ine^oave 
way,  fikr  beyond  our  present  apprehension. 

The  practical  conclusion,  therefore,  we  ar- 
rive at,  is,  that  all  whose  views  are  in  aooor- 
dance  with  our  own  should  take  a  little  peas 
to  inform  those  who  are  likely  to  become  co- 
workers. In  the  first  instance,  the  strain  of 
work  may  rest  somewhat  disproportionateiy  on 
the  few,  but  this  is  invariabfy  the  order  of 
things  in  a  good  work,  nntO  its  daime  are 
better  undentood. 

We  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  ocne- 
spcmdents  and  contribnton,  who  have  annul 
us  of  their  generous  appreciation  of  our  labours 
and  of  their  sympathy  with  the  objeot.  We 
have  some  who  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  ex- 
citement»  can  lock  into  a  qooikion  of  this 
naturoi  and  render  help  in  a  matter  that  is 
doubly  gratefal  to  us,  from  thespizit  in  which 
it  is  givAu. 


8PB0IAL  APPEAL. 
Dr.  Toiokins  will  be  glad  to  be  the  bearer 
of  special  aid  to  the  Orphan  Schools  of  the 
Freed-men  of  the  United  States.  The  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society  is 
especially  interested  in  the  Orphan  School  at 
Washington,  and  also  in  the  Storrs  School  io 
connection  with  the  Western  Freed-nen's  Aid 
Commission.  Upon  the  retnm  of  Levi  OoAn 
to  America,  and  also  upon  the  return  of  Dr. 
H.  M.  Storrs,  the  Committee  was  enabled  to 
place  £500  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  those 
genUemon  for  the  schools  of  the  Freed-men. 
Will  oar  friends  mako  Dr.  Tomkins  the  beafer 
of  their  gifts  to  the  needy  in  the  Southern 
States  at  the  present  time. 

The  negroes  of  Mississippi  are  picking  up 
the  ballets,  from  battle-fields,  which 
they  exchange  for  spelling-books. 
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DB.  J.  W.  WOOD,  M.D 

rrhe  above  genUeman  is  now  in  this  ooontry 
•liciting  aid  on  behalf  of  tho  **  Free  Hospital 
'  Atlanta,  Oeorgia."  This  object  is  to  provide 

G  means  of  lelief  and  attendance  tor  the 
free  of  oost,  irrespective  of  oolonr  or 
»i:idition.  Dr.  Wood  lias  placed  his  credentials 
sFore  the  United  States  Minister,  who  writes 
I  rolloWB:— 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
«  54,  Portland  Place,  dth  July,  1867. 

««  Dr.  J.  W,  Wood,  of  Atlanta,  has  exhibited 
.  me  his  Credentials  from  the  United  States 
:  connection  with  an  attempt  to  proonre  as- 
stance  for  the  snfferers  in,  and  aronnd  that 
aoe,  consequent  upon  the  war,  and  the 
ilnre  of  the  crops  since,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
Loir  being  gennine.  The  List  of  persons  in 
ew  York,  who  attest  to  it  is  well  known  to 
e  and  the  signatares  appear  genuine. 

"C.  F.  Adams." 

Mr.  Samuel  Morley  has  generously  con- 
ibuted  £100  for  the  object,  and  the  Arch- 
shop  of  Canterbury  has  sent  a  donation  of 
ID.  Dr.  Woods  may  be  addressed  at  No.  40 
ontonville  Eoad,  Islington. 

In  England  we  need  not  say  that  we  are 
.rongly  in  favour  of  abolishing  bX\  distinctions 
X  account  of  colour.  We  are  therefore  glad 
>  learn  that  Dr.  Wood,  a  Southern  man  and 
.rmerly  an  owner  of  slaves,  proposes  to  ad- 
inister  relief  irrespective  of  colour. 

THS  PbOSPSCT  on  IBS  SOUTHEKN  COAST. — 

he  Charlestown  Uercwry  says  that  throughout 
eorgia^  Alabamai  North  Carolina,  and  the 
pper  sections  of  South  Carolina,  the  crops 
romise  well.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  have 
een  harvested,  and  the  com  crop  is  so  ad- 
imoed  that  it  cannot  be  hurt.  Cheering 
idocd  are  the  prospects  for  food,  and  sections 
lat  haye  not  in  many  years  raised  enough 
roadatofib  for  their  support  will  this  season 
ave  more  than  they  need.  Li  the  upper 
istriots  cotton  is  looking  well,  and,  allowing 
>r  the  damage  done  the  sea  island  plantations, 
here  is  up  to  this  time  ground  for  believing 
dat  the  crop  may  be  fiurin  quality  as  well  as 
1  amount  Thm  will  be  more  money  in  the 
onntzy  this  &11  than  there  was  last  year,  and 
will  be  spent  freely. 


Paul  pliadiko  porthislavb  PiiiLKifON.  

There,  in  his  wooden  cabin,  often  crowded  by 
anxious  hearers  of  the  Word,  sits  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  exhausted  by  the  labours  of 
the  day.  The  lamp  shines  down  on  his  bald 
forehead,  lights  up  the  keen,  acquiline features 
of  his  oval  face,  shaded  with  grey  hair,  and 
glitters  from  the  armour  of  the  brawny 
Pnetorian  who  loungps  beside  him,  and  firom 
the  links  of  the  chain  which  binds  them  limb 
to  limb.  Paul  dictates  sentence  after  sentence 
to  Luke,  the  learned  physician,  who  carries 
his  pen  and  inkhom  at  h!s  waist.  He  is 
inditing  a  letter  to  his  friend  Philemon,  in 
fhr  away  Phrygeaa  CoIosbib,  about  a  runaway 
slave,  pleading  for  the  outcast,  promising  that 
if  in  anything  the  slave  has  wronged  his 
master,  he  (Paul)  will  be  answerable  for  it 
The  thought  strikes  him  that  the  promise  will 
carry  more  weight  with  it  if  written  by  his 
own  hand.  He  interrupts  the  flow  of  speech, 
cries,  **  Here,  Luke,  give  me  the  reed  I "  and 
with  bentmibed  labouring  fingers  insoribea 
these  words,  *«  I,  Paul,  write  this  with  my  oiim 
hand,  I  will  repay  it"— .JVow  private  Let- 
ters  of  8t,  Paul,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

PbEPONDSRAMTCE  O?  COLOUaXD  VOTVRS  IN 

Virginia. — ^Letters  from  Virginia  assert  that 
there  will  be  a  large  preponderance  of  colored 
voters  in  the  State.  The  newspapers  at  first 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  discourage  the 
registration  of  the  whites,  but  finding  that 
obedience  to  their  advice  would  result  in 
placing  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  party,  they  changed  their  tactics  and 
now  are  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  blunder 
by  encouraging  registration.  The  sullen  and 
obstinate  adherents  to  the  "lost  cause,"  who 
have  scornfully  rejected  the  rights  of  citizen, 
ship  and  of  suffrage  on  the  terms  profferod  by 
the  gOTemment,  are  now  reaping  their  re- 
ward in  the  deprivation  of  all  share  in  the 
managoment  of  civil  affiurs.  The  more  mode* 
rate  are  disgusted  with  such  blind  disregard 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  State.  Seoession 
Counsels  are  becoming  more  and  mox^ 
discredited  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  Be- 
oonstruction  acts  will  be  accepted. — American, 

Ah  efibrt  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
Freed-men's  paper  in  Savannah. 
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THE  AOJOUBNED  BAZAAB. 
The  following  notice  will  infonn  cor  friends 
that  the  place  and  date  for  the  adjourned 
bazaar  is  definitely  fixed.  We  now  ask  for 
the  aid  and  patronage  of  our  friends  in  the 
Sonthcm  oonntiee  and  eepeciallj  in  the  town 
of  Brighton.  We  hope  to  see  many  also  from 
London,  who  availing  themselves  of  the  ex- 
onrsion  trains,  may  not  only  hasten  to  inhale 
the  freshening  sea-breeze,  but  also  kindly 
present  themselves  at  the  Bazaar. 

Notice. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  a  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Preed-men's  Aid  Society, 
in  the  Assembly  Boom  of  the  Old  Ship  Hotel, 
Brighton,  on  Monday,  September  9th,  1867, 
and  two  following  days. 

Part  of  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  Female  Native  Christian 
Industrial  Schools.  Aid  is  urgently  needed 
for  the  advancement  of  edaoation  among  the 
thousands  of  our  black  fellow-countrymen  in 
Canada.  Appeals  are  made  to  us  in  the  most 
earnest  tones  not  to  relax  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  800,000  widows  and  uninstructed 
orphans  of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 

The  poor  sufferers  in  Jamaica  still  need 
relief,  and  especially  education  that  is  really 
Christian  and  calculated  to  make  them  useful 
and  happy  members  of  Society. 

We  earnestly  beg  our  Christian  country, 
women  to  aid  in  this  good  work.  Articles  for 
the  Bazaar  will  be  gladly  received  at  the 
office  of  the  Society,  28,  Queen  Square,  Lon- 
don,  W.C.,  or  by  the  following  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : — 

Mrs.  Peter  Taylor,  Aubrey  House,  Netting 
Hill,  W. ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brindloy,  College  Hill, 
Highbury;  Mrs.  Burr,  11,  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. ;  Miss  Ludlow,  The  Firs, 
Wimbledon,  S.W.;  Mrs.  Bstcourt,  1,  Lady 
Margaret  Boad,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. ;  Mrs. 
Conway,  6,  Westboume  Grove,  Bayswater; 
Mrs.  Helen  Bright  Clark,  Street,  Somerset ; 
Mrs.  Chesson,  8,  Catharine  Terrace,  Lans- 
downe  Boad,  Clapham ;  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Lower, 
Tunbridge,  Kent ;  Mr.  William  Tnok,  Milsom 
Street,  Bath ;  Bev.  John  Waddington,  D.D., 
9,  Surrey  Square,  Old  Kent  Boad ;  Dr.  Fred. 
Tomkini,  Library  Chambers,  3  Tanfield  Court, 
Inner  Temple;  Mrs,  Edwards,  12  St  Anbyn's, 


Cliftonville;  Mrs.  Bomley,  6  St.  George's 
Place,  Brighton?  Miss  Friend,  73  London 
Boad,  Brighton ;  Mr.  Heal,  Enst  Street,  Bri^ 
ton ;  and  by  any  member  of  the  Council  or 
Committee  of  the  Society. —  Adn  is^ou  eaoh 
day  one  shilling.  Music  will  be  provided,  and 
every  article  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate. 


The  Siave  Trade  Bevived  in  Tahiti.— 
The  poor  Tabitians  are  not  the  only  slaves  in 
the  island  of  Tahiti,  whioh  is  sheltered  nnder 
the  flag  of  the  French  nation.  Savages  from 
other  pai-ts  of  the  Pacific  are  imported  in 
considorablo  immbers  in  French  veeeels,  and 
with  tho  sanction  of  the  Government,  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  tho  Soarez  Cotton  Planta- 
tion, which  is  absolutely  an  imperium  %% 
imperio,  enjoying  the  especial  favour  of  the 
Governor,  and  enjoying  privileges  and  immn* 
nities  which  arc  granted  tone  other  merchant 
or  planter.  The  suffering  and  harsh  treatment 
endurod  by  those  poor  creatures  during  the 
voyage,  and  after  their  arrival  in  Tahiti,  recall 
the  horrors  of  the  African  slave  trade ;  vet 
not  very  long  since  there  was  an  immense 
outcry  raised  against  the  Peruvians  for  carry- 
ing on  a  traffic  of  the  same  nature ;  several  of 
their  vessels  were  seized  and  the  captains 
severely  punished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  that  when  the  eyes  of  tbe 
French  Gk)vemment  and  the  shareholders  of 
the  Soarez  Company  are  opened  to  the  real 
state  of  things  at  Atimaono,  an  end  wiU 
speedily  be  put  to  the  tyranny  which  has  been 
too  long  suffered  to  exist,  and  at  which  the 
authorities  here  wink. 


CONTBIBUTIONS. 

£  8.  d. 

Sir  W.  Godson   1    1  0 

John  Clapham,  Esq.    1    1  0 

Dr.  Sandwith,  C.B   2   0  0 

Mr.  Thomas  Pieroe   0   4  0 

Thomas  C.  Byley,  Esq   2   0  0 

Bev.  W.  F.  Clarkson,  Lmooln     ...  1  10  0 

Mr.  Partridge  for  «  Fkeid-m an  "  1  13  10 

Mrs.  Wightwick    Q   6  0 


Andrews,  Printer,  7|  Duke  St.,  Bloomsbary. 
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THE  OPEN  COUET. 

It  is  now  admitted  bj  all  that  the  negro  occupies  an  inferior  and 
disadvantageous  position.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  his  capabilitieSi  he 
suffers,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  gained  by  emancipation,  serious 
disabilities.  The  Freed-men  are  millions  in  number.  Acting  in  concert  with 
apright  and  judicious  leaders,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  them  perman- 
ently to  a  state  of  social  degradation.  It  will  be  as  difficult  now  to  denude 
their  children  of  the  power  acquired  even  by  the  education  already  secured,  as 
it  would  be  to  crowd  back  into  the  darkness  of  midnight  the  rays  of  the 
morning.  But  we  must  not  expect  from  those  who  have  but  recently  acquired 
knowledge  the  firmness  and  equability  essential  to  consolidated  strength. 
They  will  inevitably  be  the  subject  of  many  illusions,  and  fall  frequently  into 
great  practical  mistakes. 

Now  it  is  with  this  emancipated  race  that  the  representatives  of  the  more 
advanced  civilization  are  entering  almost  unconsciously  into  new  relations.  The 
labour  of  the  Freed-men  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  commercial  fabric. 
Despise  the  negro  as  they  may,  the  most  prejudiced  and  malignant  of  his 
enemies  must  know  that  his  service  m  cultivation,  and  in  manifold  ways,  could 
not  be  displaced  without  a  shock  to  the  entire  system  of  trade. 

The  negro  is  now  his  own  master.  He  has  to  dispose  of  his  labour,  or  to 
bring  the  produce  that  may  be  raised  on  his  own  account.  The  strong  therefore 
have  to  enter  into  buniness  transactions  with  the  weak.  The  intelligent 
practised  trader  has  to  deal  with  the  uneducated  or  half-informed,  at  the  same 
time  alive  to  the  danger  of  fraud  and  imposition.  The  danger  of  awakening 
unreasonable  expectations  of  gain  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
securing  for  the  Freed-men  of  Jamaica  the  proper  market  value  for  the 
oonmiodities  raised  by  their  industry.  Those  who  are  at  heart  opposed  to  any 
commercial  agency  for  this  purpose  warn  their  friends  from  joining  the  associa- 
tion, by  pointing  out  this  difficulty.    They  say,  "  if  you  fail  to  show  the  negro 
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a  return  amply  satisfactory,  you  most  be  aware  he  will  say  you  cheat  him ;  and 
let  your  sales  be  what  they  may,  will  always  suspect  you  rob  him." 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  such  suspicions.  People  who  hare  been 
down-trodden — ^kept  in  ignorance — deprived  of  their  earnings— cheated  syste- 
matically,  and  who  could  only  obtain  a  mockery  of  justice,  are  not  likely  to 
trust  any  scheme  for  their  good,  however  well  intended,  but  after  a  patient 
trial.    Yet  it  is  certain  that  without  confidence  there  can  be  no  improvement. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  The  Freed-man  must  have  an  open,  inexpenBive 
and  impartial  court  of  appeal ;  he  must  be  able  at  any  time  to  bring  his  case 
freely  before  the  attention  of  the  conscientious  and  thoughtful  portion  of  the 
community,  who  examine  it  closely,  and  promptly  seek  redress  by  all  available 
means. 

It  is  time  to  give  utterance  to  the  painful  and  humiliating  thought,  that  in 
some  notorious  instances  British  philanthropy  'has  been  brought  not  under 
suspicion  merely,  but  into  the  deepest  discredit.  It  is  said  that  English  Anti- 
Slavery  leaders  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  Paris  meeting.  The 
reasons  of  their  abstention  are  so  well  undertood,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify  them. 

The  old  course  of  havbg  a  philanthropic  mission  for  eleemosynary  purposes 
alone  is  now  entirely  out  of  date.  The  conditions  of  society  in  relation  to  the 
negro  are  completely  changed.  We  must  adapt  methods  corresponding  with 
this  altered  state  of  things.  There  must  be  a  healthy  course  of  action,  and  one 
that  will  deserve,  if  it  should  not  immediately  command,  respect.  We  hear  <m 
every  side  that  the  Freed-men  are  now  out  of  danger — well  provided — and 
need  no  further  support  or  consideration.  The  following  is  the  most  recent 
item  of  intelligence  from  the  Southern  States,  and  it  reaches  us  as  we  write 
these  lines : — 

Shocking  Baeb&ritt  to  a  Fbsed-woman. — Qen.  SioUee,  Commander  of  the  Seoood 
Military  District,  in  approving  tho  sentonco  of  fine  and  unprisonmont,  which  was  jost  jmnnrd 
recently  upon  Abram  Jenkins,  by  a  Military  Conrt  at  Plymouth,  N.C.,  for  bratally  flogging  a 
young  coloured  girl,  giyoe  tho  following  aocoant  of  the  case : 

" '  It  appears  that  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  having  attempted  to  beat  a  young 
colonred  girl,  met  with  resistance,  which  became  Buooeesful,  and  resulted  in  the  chastisement 
of  the  white  by  the  black.  This  unlooked-for  reversal  of  a  long-accuBtomed  relation  filled 
the  neighbourhood  with  consternation  and  rage.  Couriers  passed  to  and  fro  from  farm  to 
farm,  inflaming  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  concerting  measures  to  produce  terror  among 
the  negroes.  A  meeting  of  oitazens  was  convened  at  a  school  •house  near  the  residenoei 
of  the  parties.  The  accused  wore  among  those  assembled.  The  magistrate  Jenkins  was 
invited  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  presence,  and  did  so.  Phillis,  the  young  freed- womaB, 
was  sent  for. 

*' '  Dragged  before  this  self-constituted  conclave  of  angry  men,  whom  she  had  been  aoens* 
tomed  fVom  infancy  to  call  masters,  some  of  whom  she  now  heard  urging  her  incarceration, 
whUe  one  swore  she  would  be  hung,  and  all  agreed  that  she  must  bo  imprisoned  or  whipped, 
the  frightened  girl  exclaimed  that  she  had  rather  be  whipped  than  go  to  jail.  This  was  takso 
9B  the  expression  of  the  assent  which  they  desired.   Some  sort  of  writing  was  drawn  up, 
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called  an  indenture,  by  which  Phillis,  having  signod  it,  was  made  to  bind  herself  as  an 
apprentice  to  one  Mrs.  Harmon,  who  thereupon  consented  that  her  so-called  ward  should  be 
flogged.  Quite  enough  was  thought  to  hayo  been  then  concodod  to  the  mockery  of  legal 
formalities,  and  the  impatient  assemblage,  consisting  of  all  the  prisoners  who  have  been 
oonvicted,  except  the  magistrate,  hastened  to  execute  the  penalty  awarded. 

*  Phillis  was  conducted  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where,  at  a  spot  some  sixty  yards  remote 
from  any  rond,  she  was  halted  and  told  to  take  down  her  ^dress.  She  not  obeying  with 
alacrity,  one  of  the  prisoners  snatched  it  off  her  shoulders.  Stripped  to  her  wcust,  except  her 
chemise,  she  was  then  whipped  by  five  of  these  men  in  succession,  by  whom,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  one  of  them,  126  lashes  were  inflicted  upon  her  half-naked  body,  with  rods  three 
feet  long  and  one-half  to  three-eights  of  an  inch  thick.  Her  garment  was  cut  through  and 
through;  blood  ran  from  the  wales  raised  on  her  lacerated  back ;  one  gash  in  ner  flesh,  three 
days  after,  showed  four  inches  in  length ;  the  heavy  blows  fell  upon  her  person  at  random ; 
she  was  pushed ;  she  was  pulled :  she  was  kicked  in  the  abdomon,  till,  at  last,  it  seems  that 
one  of  the  accused,  an  applauding  bystander,  not  utterly  insensible  to  the  sufferings  and  sex 
of  the  wretched  victim,  was  so  far  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  her  torture  that  the  cry  was 
wrung  from  him,  <  Boys,  don't  hurt  her  breast ! ' 

*'  'Having  satiated  their  savage  vengeance,  her  tormentors,  fiitigued  by  their* exertions, 
¥nthdrew;  not,  however,  without  considering  the  proposal  of  one  of  their  number  to  return 
and  give  her  ten  more  lashes  each  to  stopper  screaming.  Finally,  the  poor  child,  wounded 
and  groaning,  was  permitted  to  make  her  .  way  to  the  house  of  her  mistress  where  for  days  she 
suffered,  scarcely  able  to  crawl  to  her  unremitted  task,  or  even  to  wear  her  clothes  without 
pain.  In  the  revolting  crime  thus  briefly  outlined,  all  of  those  prisoners  are  shown  to  be 
eager  participants.  In  the  interest  of  outraged  justice,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  perpe- 
trators have  been  adjudged  to  undergo  punishments  so*  inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  the 
offence.' " 

A  case  like  this  illustrates  what  may  occur  at  anj  time  in  the  widely  ex- 
tended regions  occupied  by  Freed-men.  The  former  oppressors  of  the  negro 
will  not  witness  his  efforts  for  self-improvement  and  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
his  civil  rights  without  mortification  and  the  attempt  in  some  way  to  exercise 
their  tyranny.  The  restoration  of  Lieutenant  Brand,  indicates  how  faint  in 
official  quarters  has  become  the  memory  of  the  Jamaica  atrocities.  It  is  said 
that  Bamsay,  after  shedding  the  innocent  blood"  of  so  many  helpless  victims 
is  on  his  way  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  iniquity."  He  asks  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  office. 

The  friends  of  right  therefore,  should  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  removed  in  the  path  of  improvement.  In  this  sacred  warfare  the 
"  mine"  is  needful,  as  well  as  the] "  battery."  Public  opinion  requires  to  be 
reinstructed  in  this  question  of  the  Freed-man. 

Our  Society  has  of  necessity  lived  too  much  by  expedients.  There  has  been 
in  consequence  a  considerable  waste  of  labour,  and  probably  to  some  extent  a 
misdirection  of  effort.  The  public  interest  just  now  in  the  question  of  emancipa- 
tion is  tending  to  zero. 

We  cannot  expect  superficial  and  indifferent  persons  to  buy  a  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Freed-men.  They  have  no  desire  for  a  moment 
to  read  anything  on  the  subject ;  for  the  same  reason  they  will  not  contribute 
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directty  or  indirectly  for  our  object.  All  this  we  should  fiilly  nndflntsnd.  Il 
would  be  yerj  easy  to  snccomb  before  this  self-complacent  nonchalance.  But 
what  woold  be  the  moral  effect  of  our  yielding  ?  What  would  the  negroes  of 
Jamaica  think,  if  at  this  particular  juocture  we  should  discontinue  the  Freed- 
men's  magazine  ?  They  would  justly  conclude  that  audience  in  the  open  court 
of  public  opinion  was  denied  them  just  when  they  were  entering  on  a  new  eom- 
mercia)  career,  and  a  different  order  of  things  in  which  it  was  so  essential  that 
all  should  be  *'  fair  and  above  board.''  No  people.  under  the  face  of  the  sun 
know  better  than  the  negroes  that  it  is  only  the  workers  of  iniquity  who  seek  to 
hide  thems^yes.  We  have  been  slowly  learning  the  nature  of  the  impediments 
we  have  to  remove.  Comparatively  small  as  the  fund  required  is,  to  keep  open 
the  court  of  appeal  for  the  Freed-men,  it  can  only  be  raised  with  great  dilBcalty. 
We  have  then  to  consider  how  the  resources  can  be  provided.  An  annual  sub- 
scription of  five  shillings,  extended  over  a  sufficient  number,  might  be  the  most 
feasible  mode  of  finding  a  solid  basis  for,our  operations. 


HOW  18  THE  WOEK  TO  BE  DONE? 

•<  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.''  When  surprised  by 
difficulty  or  unexpected  reverse,  we  must  give  ourselves  time  to  think.  Cor 
<*oalnmess  hath  great  advantage."  Whatever  the  emergency  nothing  is  gained 
by  impetuous  and  unrefiecting  haste.  We  invite  our  friends  therefore,  to  paose 
with  us  for  a  while  to  look  steadily  at  our  position.  Earnest  and  devoted 
friends  have  been  working  long  and  assiduously  for  the  Baxaar.  'fhe  memben 
of  our  committee  have  been^anxious  to  do  justice  to  their  efforts,  by  making  tiie 
best  arrangments  in  their  power  to  effect  a  proper  sale  of  their  interesting  aod 
useful  contributions.  To  do  this,  of  necessity  involved  an  outlay  we  were  all 
prepared  to  bear.  We  can  testify  to  the  care,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance  of 
our  friends  who  managed  the  Bazaar  at  Brighton ;  we  are  sorry  however  to  say 
that  there  was  no  adequate  response  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  public,  and 
the  result  is  a  present  loss,  rather  than  gain.  If  there  had  been  remissness  or 
indiscretion,  this  unwelcome  issue  would  have  filled  us  with  self-reproach,  bat 
all  concerned  have  really*done  the  best  in  their  power. 

Oommon-sense"  will  say  this  result  might  have  been  predicted  with  cer- 
tainty. We  are  of  opinion  that  Conunon-sense"  might  say  this  with  respect 
to  any  methods  that  might  be  devised  for  raising  funds  for  our  object^  untQ 
opinion  is  better  educated  on  the  question  of  the  Freed-men« 

There  is  no  change  whatever  in  the  state  of  things  that  renders  the  opermttoos 
of  the  Society  imperative.  The  order,  stability  and  progress  of  society  will  be 
greatly  affldoted  by  the  course  now  taken  in  reference  to  the  millicms  of  the 
Ereed-men.  There  is  no  question  of  the  time  more  practical,  and  none  that 
requires  more  careful  consideration.  Take  a  passage  from  the  reoent  corre- 
spondenoe  of  the  Timet  ^— The  South  is  in  a  most  painfully  uncertain  c<mditi<Mi 
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as  to  the  future  of  the  whites,  and  the  eertaintj  of  the  negroes  controlling  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  as  now  recon- 
structedy  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  class  there  are  to  have  power,  while 
the  men  of  education,  wealth,  and  landed  property  are  utterly  debarred  from 
any  voice  in  the  government.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  for  negro  rule,  at  least  is  inevitable. 
I  hare  already  reported  such  registration  returns  as  hare  reached  the  north; 
and  other  returns  as  they  come  in  nearly  all  indicate  the  negro  ixscendaney.  In 
Mississippi  the  negroes  have  12,000  majority:  in  Louisana,  over  88,000 
majority :  while  the  total  registry  for  south  Carolina  gives  them  18,000  majori^. 
Virginia  is  the  only  state  that  shows  a  white  ascendancy,  and  this  has  a  white 
majority  of  about  18,000,  which  is  owing  to  the  mild  policy  of  Qeneral  Schofteld 
having  induced  the  southern  whites  of  Virginia  to  take  part  in  reconstruction 
elsewhere,  however,  negro  ascendancy  is  inevitable;  they  are  hereafter  to  form 
one  half  of  all  southern  juries ;  they  are  appointed  to  all  kinds  of  offices,  and 
knowing  their  power,  they  are  organizing  their  party,  and  in  several  places 
calling  out  negro  candidates  for  congress.  The  power  developed  by  the  blacks^ 
and  the  secret  armed  organizations  discovered  amongst  them,  cause  great  dread 
among  the  whiles,  and  have  had  a  strong  effect  in  keeping  them  aloof  from  recon- 
struction." Here  is  ample  cause  for  reflection.  This  is  the  upshot  of  the  scheme 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stephens  for  founding  the  Southern  Confederacy  on  a  basis  of 
slavery.  It  has  ended  in  admitted  negro  ascendancy."  Now  we  submit  with 
all  earnestness  of  feeling,  that  a  transition  of  this  nature  must  be  attended  with 
the  extremest  peril  if  the  Freed-men  are  left  without  education,  and  driven  by 
iiyustice  to  their  race  to  secret  organizations.  It  would  be  treason  to  the  cause 
of  christian  civilization  not  to  watch  the  course  of  events  and  to  diffuse  the 
information  needful  to  all  classes  as  a  safeguard.  Prejudice  and  unreasoning 
hostility  in  the  present  aspect  of  affedrs  must  tend  to  disaster.  Our  Socie^ 
exists  for  a  most  important  purpose.  It  is  left  just  now  with  an  empty  purse, 
and  under  some  pecuniary  liabilities.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  look  for  help  to 
the  general  public.  Many  will  rally  round  the  standard  of  a  party,  who  will  not 
combine  to  advance  a  righteous  principle.  To  give  an  illustration.  We 
mentioned  some  time  ago  the  case  of  the  Freed-men,  to  a  gentleman  of  great 
intelligence  and  amiability  of  temper,  who  has  had  the  chief  care  of  a  school  for 
the  sons  of  missionaries ;  he  said  with  the  utmost  coolness ;  I  would  help  the 
negroes  to  a  rope,  and  sweep  them  from  the  earth  into  heaven  as  soon  as  possible." 
He  uttered  this  sentiment  with  undisturbed  complacency,  feeling  that  his  view 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion.  Of  necessity  the  youths 
under  his  care  must  imbibe  the  same  spirit.  The  friends  of  humanity  must 
not  conceal  from  themselves  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  pre- 
judices we  have  to  encounter  should  only  impress  us  more  deeply  with  a  sense 
of  our  responsibility.  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  Our 
friends  should  impose  upon  themselves  a  voluntary  tax,  hi  the  form  of  an 
immediate  small  contribution.   We  are  left  aloen  almost  literally  penniless,  so 
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far  as  resources  for  the  work  of  the  societj  are  concerned.  Our  energetk 
colleague,  Dr.  Tomkins,  is  on  his  voyage  to  America,  He  has  often  adyaneed 
money  from  his  private  means  to  meet  current  expenses.  We  cannot  howera 
contract  liabilities  ourselves.  Care  and  economy  shall  be  exercised,  but  if  we 
devote  time,  thought  and  labour,  to  the  cause,  we  should  be  exempt  from  private 
pecuniary  outlay.  Many  who  receive  the  Fbbbb-Man  have  noTer  sent  us  a 
subscription.  They  may  have  supposed  help  was  not  necessary.  We  beliere  that 
on  receiving  this  plain  and  unreserved  statement,  they  will  be  willing  to  share 
our  burden,  and  if  they  take  a  personal  part  in  the  work  they  will  feel  a  deeper 
interest   A  little  timely  aid  would  give  us  a  new  start 


MOSES  MOORE  ON  NEGRO  REFORM. 

Beoently  we  reoeivod  a  visit  from  a  respect- 
able and  well-Bpoken  nogro  just  arrived  in 
London  ih>m  the  West  Indies.  In  common 
with  others  of  his  race,  ho  hsd  been  given  to 
understand  that  ouce  in  this  "land  of  philan- 
thropy"  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Ihe  means  for  acquiring  a  thorough  education. 
He  found  out  in  a  very  short  time  that  he  had 
been  grievously  misled.  His  position  in 
London  soon  became  one  of  great  embarrass- 
ment. He  found  temporary  accommodation 
in  the  Asiatic  Home,  however,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  and  other 
friends,  received  help  to  take  him  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  will  have  a  far  better  chance 
of  realizing  his  long-cherished  desire. 

As  representing  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  Freed-men  we  requested  Mr.  Moore  to 
give  a  free  statement  respecting  his  own  case 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  has  kindly  furnished  a 
communication  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  road  with  interest.  Ho  writes  to  this  efiect : 

I  am  a  native  of  Domerara  in  British  Quiaua, 
and  have  found  my  way  to  this  country  under 
very  serious  misrepresentations,  to  prosecute 
the  studies  needful  for  the  legal  profession,  a 
profession,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  desirable  in 
a  negro  in  the  British  West  Indies,  as  the  one 
in  whidh  alone  he  can  be  useful  in  assisting 
his  people  to  obtain  redress  for  grievances 
under  which  most  imfbrtunately  they  have 
been  labouring. 

Having  received  an  education  in  the  Sierra 
Leone  Grammar  School,  under  tho  lato  prin- 
cipal, the  Rev.  John  Millword,  and  the  present 


head  master,  the  Rev.  James  Quaker,  I  r»> 
turned  to  my  native  country,  whore  from  tfie 
extent  of  its  commerce  and  variouB  indostHil 
pursuits,  I  hoped  by  persevering  labour  to  lay 
by  a  certain  sum  sufficient  to  secure  a  qualifi- 
cation for  the  legal  profession.  But  the 
disadvantages  under  which  negro  ymkmm 
and  agriculturists  labomr  rendered  this  bsxpos^ 
sible.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  those  on  whom, 
from  their  personal  eicperience  of  TCngliA 
phDanthropy,  I  could  rely,  I  resolved  to  corns 
to  this  country,  and  for  two  years  kept  thk 
object  steadily  in  view.  I  spent  a  short  time 
at  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Gh^nada,  Montseratt, 
St.  Kitts,  and  lastly  at  the  Danish  lalaiid  of 
St.  Thomas.  In  this  island  and  at  St.  Kxtts,! 
delivered  lectures  on  the  past  and  present  cf 
Africa.  In  Trinidad  I  spent  the  longtsst  time, 
as  I  opened  a  private  school  expressly  for  the 
admission  of  boys  who  had  received  a  primaiy 
education.  I  may  state  here,  that  in  Trinidbd 
no  religious  instruction  is  afforded  to  ohildr^i 
attending  the  public  schools. 

Leaving  tho  West  Indies  on  the  14ih  of . 
July,  in  the  steamship  Douro,  I  arrived  at 
Southampton  afler  a  pleasant  voyage  of 
thirteen  days.  On  the  29th.  of  the  sane 
month,  1  found  my  way  to  this  great  City, 
I  the  centre  of  civilization  and  of  all  the  arta 
and  sciences  which  make  the  19th  oentory 
the  most  wonderful  period  of  invention  in  the 
world's  history.  I  came  to  London  with  a 
heart  big  with  hopes  of  success  in  my  litemy 
mission — ^hopes  that  have  been  cherished  far 
years;  bat  alasl  tho  bubble  has  burat!  tho 
enterprise  has  proved  a  delusion.  I  had  in 
order  to  raise  tho  money  to  oommonoe  mj 
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BtodifiB  rosolyed  upon  delivering  lootures 
tkroaghoat  the  kingdom,  the  proceeds  from 
them  going  towards  defraying  the  preparatory 
ejq>en8e8  of  my  education.  I  was  strength* 
ened  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  mode  of 
procedure  (amongst  others)  by  a  respectable 
barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Thus  I 
plnnged  myself  into  the  abyss  of  certain 
delusion,  the  penalty  of  the  hazardous  under, 
taking.  I  may  mention  just  hero  that  a  Mr. 
Bentinok,  one  of  my  former  schoolfellows,  is 
now  prosecuting  his  studies  in  theology  in  the 
Gaoroh  Missionary  College,  Islington. 

And  now  to  the  negro  question  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  white  man  has  had  his  say ;  let  the 
negro  himself  have  a  word,^for  a  one>sided 
story  will  never  do. 

It  is  generally  understcod  in  all  civilized 
communities  that  to  ensure  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  general  public,  there  must 
be  amongst  other  things  calculated  to  make 
a  contented  and  peaceable  community,  that 
impartial  administration  of  justice  which  will 
call  forth  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
governed  many.  But  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Guiana  in  particular,  there  has  been 
(with  few  exceptions,  and  such  exceptions 
prove  rules,)  a  gross  violation  of  justice  by 
those  in  whom  the  magisterial  powers  are 
vested.  There  has  existed  (from  the  time 
I  began  to  observe)  a  deep-rooted  antipatiiy 
in  the  minds  of  the  resident  whites  against 
their  equaUy  loyal  fellow  subjects  the  negroes. 
I  cannot  see  any  excuse  for  this  ill  feeling 
eKoept  as  the  white  man  says  because  a  negro 
is  a  negro,  no  matter  whatever  might  be  his 
qualifications  otherwise.  That  this  state  of 
things  will  continue,  without  any  limits  as  to 
time  and  extent^  there  is  no  doubt>  so  long  as 
the  negro  hater  can  oppress  and  tyrannise  the 
negro  with  impunity,  and  so  long  as  the 
negroes  themselves  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 
governing  element.  As  long  as  the  present 
state  of  things  continues,  there  will  be  need 
of  the  interference  of  Anti-slavery  Societies 
and  redoubled  government  vigilance  over  the 
acts  of  the  various  local  governments  in  the 
West  Indies  (British).  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  all  civilized  government,  not  to  rest  the 
legislative  and  executivo  powers  in  one  person 


or  class,  as  such  favoured  person  or  class  will 
make  the  laws  for  his  convenience,  and  execute 
tbom  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  governed 
many.  For  politicians  are  aware  that  for  the 
governed  to  feel  that  they  are  enjoying  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live,  they  are  to 
have  a  share  in  the  bitter  as  well  as  the 
"  sweets"  of  the  gvwemraont.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  negroes  are  qualified  to  help  iu 
bearing  the  public  burthens,  but  unqualified 
to  receive  justice,  or  take  any  responsible 
service  in  th  3  government.  The  violation  of 
justice  is  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  inferior 
court  of  law,  where  oases  are  tried  in  many 
instances  with  closed  doors  in  presence  of  the 
favoured  few  whites.  To  the  pretended 
administrators  of  justice,  it  would  be  out  of 
course  to  give  the  negro  justice,  when  his 
opponent  is  a  white  man.  In  the  plantations 
or  in  the  workshop  the  neg^  suffers  equally 
from  his  employers  who  are  all  "whites.  The 
employer  often  promises  one  rate  of  wages 
and  pays  another,  which  is  sometimes  one 
half  the  rate  agreed  upon  in  the  commence- 
ment of  work.  He  stops  his  pay  when  he 
wills,  but  what  can  the  neg^  do  but  be 
reluctantly  content.  Should  ho  take  his 
employer  before  the  magistrate,  it  is  but  to 
increase  the  pains  of  his  previous  penance. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  neg^  loses  confi- 
dence and  want  of  respect  both  in  tho 
employer  and  the  officers  of  justice.  There  is 
such  a  unity  among  the  West  India  whites, 
that  to  remove  these  causes  of  disoontent 
among  the  negroes  is  impossible,  except  the 
negroes  themselves  constitute  a  part  of  the 
ruling  agents.  The  cause  of  this  distinctive 
unity  amongst  the  West  India  Europeans,  is 
the  fewness  of  tho  whites,  who  though  forming 
a  small  part  of  the  population,  have  all  the 
leg^lative  and  executive  powers  monopolised 
to  themselves,  and  furthermore  have  no  vigi- 
lant philanthropic  eye  to  put  a  veto  to  any  of 
thoir  very  often  unjust  acts  to  the  negroes. 
It  is  a  natural  quality  in  man,  to  esteem  any- 
thing that  is  rare,  particularly  when  it  can  be 
used  to  his  advantage.  It  is  therefore  because 
there  are  few  whites,  they  osteam  one  another 
and  meet  oflen,  and  as  a  natural  coosoquonoe 
imbibe  tho   same  fooling,   scntimimts  and 
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oharaoter.  This  fllnttarmtlon  will  he  beet 
nnderetood  hj  an  Kngltohmim  going  to  a 
ftyreign  ooontrj  where  perhaps  he  meets  his 
oonntrjman  and  the  only  countryman.  On 
eaoh  learning  the  country  of  the  other,  they 
need  no  introdaotion  and  therefore  are  insepar- 
able  i  friendship  is  natorally  formed,  no  matter 
whaterer  may  be  the  qaalifioations  of  each, 
no  matter  the  difference  of  opinionsi  whether 
they  be  religious,  civil,  or  politicaL  Fancy 
Dr.  Liyingstone  meeting  a  British  scayenger 
in  the  wilds  aromid  Tanganzika  or  the 
^'Victoria  Falls;"  why  no  introduction  is 
needed.  I  leaye  my  readers  to  Judge  of  what 
will  follow.  Such  has  been  the  nature  of 
man  in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history.  Like 
for  like.  Look  at  St.  Paul  before  Ananias. 
See  the  dissensions  amongst  his  accusers  when 
they  learnt  he  was  of  their  opinion.  But  this 
is  not  an  age  to  follow  the  track  of  andent 
images  or  customs  when  they  are  injurious  to 
the  happiness  of  any  class  or  clan  in  a  com- 
munity.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  negro 
is  insensible  to  liberty  and  therefore  cares 
not  how  he  is  treated.  Let  me  see  how  far 
this  is  true.  The  late  Jamaica  disturbance, 
as  also  preriouB  repeated  disaffection  among 
negroes^  resulting  from  oppropsion  and  tyranny, 
disproves  this  statement.  The  attempt  in 
Demermra,  in  1824,  to  obtain  freedom,  and 
that  in  18S8  in  Jamaica,  for  the  same  cause, 
prores  that  the  negro  is  equally  susceptible 
of  liberty.  The  proverbial  patience  of  the 
negro  under  suffering,  is  no  proof  of  his  in- 
sensibility to  liberty.  But  the  West  indies 
have  given  birth  to  no  remarkable  neg^. 
The  foot  money  is  power  can  answer  for  the 
negro  not  taking  a  stand  in  the  literary  or 
commenrial  world.  For  the  West  Lidia 
whites  possess  all  the  money,  and  of  coune, 
dispose  of  it  as  it  seems  best  to  their  advan- 
tages,  no  matter  what  it  might  cost  the  poor 
labourer  or  tradesman  who  receives  his  wages 
from  him.  The  poor  negro  can  earn  no  more 
than  a  frt>m.hand-to.mouth  existence^  as  it 
is  the  policy  to  lower  the  wages,  when  he 
could  earn  asuffidency.  Negroes,  the  resident 
whites  say,  require  no  boots,  furniture,  or 
carriage,  as  they  were  never  made  to  wear  or 
possess  them.  So  strong  is  this  idea,  that  no 
negro  can  bo  employed  as  clerk  in  any  stores 


or  to  any  writing  businesB  In  oooneotioB  wHSk 
Govenmient.  Such  smploymeots  are  for  ibe 
whites.  The  negro  was  made  for  the  cane- 
stumps,  hoes,  and  cutUussos ;  no  disgrace  In 
proud  to  say.  But  what  I  argoe  n,  that 
competent  negroes;  of  re^>eotabOity  aboald 
also  be  appointed  to  GKjvemmmi  tritnatOTB, 
It  is  not  BO.  No  matter  what  might  betibe 
qualification  of  a  negro  he  may  have  reodved 
by  his  merits,  all  the  academical  dWam^^tfwg 
that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ooold  oonfor,  bat 
the  foot  that  he  is  a  negro  Hj^n^ifflflB  }^ 
Whiteness  in  colour  is  the  pacsport ;  never 
mind  the  brain«<mltivated  or  not,  it  m  jwt 
the  same.  But  what  I  contend  for  on  the 
part  of  the  negro  is  not  favour,  but  menti, 
and  from  merit  itself  a  judicious  seleotaoa  of 
talented  and  discreet  negroes,  who  would  atoo 
be  respMisible  servants  of  the  public. 

«  No  experiments  have  been  tried  where  Che 
.negroes  have  faQed  in  dischaiging  the  duties 
of  any  dtnation  of  responsibility.  I  would 
urge  the  giving  the  negro  a  foir  trial,  and 
he  evince  proofo  of  incapadty  pat  him  down. 
But  the  foilure^of  any  one  partionlar  negio  is 
no  test  for  the  incapadty  of  the  negro  race, 
than  any  British  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  West 
Indies  can  r^nresent  a  Briton,  whether  to- 
ligioosly,  socially,  intellectually,  or  politioally 
conadered.  Next  negro  naticnality  has  been 
argued  against^  but  I  am  glad  to  aaj  no 
podtive  proofo  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question.  Superficial  philologists 
have  founded  their  belief  of  negro  incapabilitMS 
on  a  flat  nose,  a  woolly  hair,  and  a  blaok 
complexion.  I  have  heard  several  d^ieoiate 
the  negro,  but  on  no  other  g^rounds  than 
'^because  he  is  not  white.  *<8peak  of  the 
qualification  of  a  man  in  the  West  Indies,  jtm 
are  heard  with  applause  by  aU  without  esoep- 
tions.  Add  that,  but  he  is  a  negro,  then 
will  follow  the  pooh,  poohs,  and  boshes.  The 
so-called  peculiar  appearances  of  the  negro 
cannot  be  removed,  nor  does  he  desire  to  have 
them  removed.  For  the  intdligent  negms 
know  that  nature  delights  in  variety,  and  that 
as  a  natural  course  his  distingpmshed  ^pear- 
ance  is  one  of  the  delights  of  nature.  Man 
also  delights  in  di  vexdty,  a  continual  sameness 
can  by  no  means  please  a  ohangeable  man. 
IBven  the  present  wiety  of  nature  dom  bo 
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seem  to  satisfy  your  nerer-to-be-satisfied, 
nature  of  man.  How  abenrd  would  it  be 
if  all  Englishmen  with  bloe  eyes  should 
despise  those  who  happen  to  have  eyes  not  of 
their  fancied  colour,  or  that  all  tall  English- 
men  consider  their  countryman  a  degenerated 
being  because  they  happen  to  stand  below 
the  fiEhncied  height  of  Adam's  stature.  But 
DO;  all  rational  men  know  that  it  is  in  these 
diversitiee  that  nature's  beauty  is  contributed. 
But  there  are  also  deformities  of  nature  which 
do  not  disqualify  those  whoso  lot  it  may  be  to 
be  so  distinguished,  as  in  the  following,  out  of 
countless  instances.  Was  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  a 
dwarf  divine,  not  to  be  considered  a  man  though 
he  happened  to  be  bom  a  poet,  because  he 
was  a  manikin  ?  Dr.  S.  Johnson  could  not  be 
a  man,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary 
genius,  because  he  happened  to  be  bom  with  a 
hump-back  and  extremely  ugly,  and  was 
Richard  m.  King  of  England,  described  as  of 
a  meagre  and  stunted  body,  with  a  withered 
arm  and  deformity  of  shoulders,  not  a  man 
though  he  happened  to  be  bora  a  king  ?  By 
the  peculiar  distinguishing  Seujulties  of  West 
India  anthropologists,  the'je  men,  aa  well  as 
negroes,  are  the  missing  links  between  men 
and  monkeys,"  only  one  remove  and  a  half 
from  the  ourang-outang.  Such  nice  distinc- 
tions would  perhaps  do  well  if  inspiration  had 
not  &iled  to  establish  a  standard  or  adjust  a 
measure  by  which  to  prove  a  man  by  his 
ibrm,  nose,  hair  or  complexion.  The  neg^  is 
therefore  a  man,  and  as  such  possesses  all  the 
qualities  in  common  vrith  others  of  his  own 
species.  Possessing  all  the  qualifications 
which  distinguish  others  of  his  kind,  he  needs 
Booietj  also,  but  not  any  kind  of  society,  but 
each  and  only  such  as  is  common  with  others 
of  his  own  species.  Therefore  the  sooner  we 
have  a  reform  in  West  India  society  the 
better.  Humanity  demands  a  change  for  the 
better.  Justice  cries  aloud  for  impartial  ad- 
ministration. The  nationality  of  a  negro  gives 
him  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  the  provisions  of  the  British  constitution. 
Thanks  to  the  Anti-Slavery  societies  and 
other  distinguished  negropholists,  they  have 
been  doing  much,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  should  be  encourage  when  the  govern- 
ment shall  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 


bringing  about  a  thorough  reform  for  the 
amelioration  of  tho  condition  of  the  poor 
negro.  But  this  reform  must  be  brought 
aboat  as  early  as  possible,  as  it  is  a  question 
of  humanity.  The  appointment  of  discreet, 
judicious,  and  talented  negroes  of  respecta- 
bility to  the  government  of  our  West  India 
Islands  will  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory  and  lasting  reform  for  the  material 
benefit  of  both  colours  in  the  West  India 
circles.  There  is  room  enough,  and  there  are 
qualified  negroes  to  fill  responsible  government 
situations,  if  only  thoy  can  move  in  the  sphere. 
Weet  India  whites  are  heard  to  say,  "  if  the 
negroes  are  employed,  what  must  become  of 
our  children."  This^is selfishness;  the  world 
is  large  enough  for  both  whites,  and  blacks ; 
large  enough  for  the  twice  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  globe. 

The  importance  of  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  man  is  one  of  divine  origin.  The 
happiness  of  His  creatures  is  one  of  the 
glorious  attributes  of  the  Almighty;  and  our 
government  will  have  become  co- workers  with 
God,  when  thoy  shall  have  taken  the  promo- 
tion of  tho  happiness  to  negroes  into  their 
hands,  by  particular  efforts  in  enforcing  ihe 
rights  of  justice,  sociality,  and  the  promotion 
of  meritous  negroes  on  equal  terms  with  his 
white  brother." 


SOUTHERN  CHOPS. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer 
says :  **  Since  my  last  communication  from 
this  locality,  we  have  progressed  rapidly  in 
building  up  the  waste  places  that  the  rough 
hand  of  war  had  so  rathlessly  smitten,  and 
now  the^^ole  land  is  richly  burdened  with 
splendid  crops  of  com  and  cotton ;  and  the 
Courtland  valley,  in  this  respect,  can  challenge 
any  section  of  the  country.  The  crops  gener- 
ally are  very  fine;  the  corn  may  be  considered 
as  made,  and  the  first  bolls  of  cotton  are  now 
opening.  We  expect  to  make  half  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre,  and  on  the  best  lands  a 
bale,  and  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels  of 
com.  The  Freed-men  have  worked  well,  and 
are  jubilant  over  tho  prospect,  which  will 
secure  them  a  good  crib  of  com,  at  leasts  for 
the  ensuing  year. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  report  of  Eev.  W.  H.  Jones,  from  Jersey 

and  Gaemsey,  is  deferred. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Gordon  in  our  next. 

OCTOBER,  1867. 


THE  MINE  AND  COUNTERMINE. 

"  We  are  slumbering  on  a  mine  ready 
for  explosion,"  said  Governor  Eyre  on 
the  eve  of  the  J amaica  outbreak.  There 
was  a  certain  degrecKof  truth  in  the 
sentiment,  but  not  in  the  sense  gene- 
rally understood.  The  black  population 
of  Jamaica  were  not  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
There  was  no  organized  plot.  But  it 
was  true  that  elements  existed  that, 
brought  into  collision,  would  tend  to 
disaster.  In  particular  districts  might 
be  found  all  the  evils  of  chronic  neg- 
lect— ignorance,  vice,  superstition,  and 
licentiousness,  surrounded  by  contempt, 
tyranny  and  pride,  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  crush  out  the  detested 
victims  of  demoralizing  influences  at 
work  for  many  generations.  We  know 
the  sanguinary  issue.  Our  concern  has 
been  to  direct  attention  of  the  friends 
of  the  Freed-men,  to  the  necessity  of 
preparing  a  countermine,  and  warned 
by  the  past  to  prevent  any  further  ex- 
plosion. We  believe  this  might  be 
done  at  small  pecuniary  cost.  En- 
courage education  so  that  the  black 
population  may  be  able  to  some  extent 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  fraud 
practised  upon  them  in  trade,  or  in  the 
payment  of  wages.  Put  them  in  a 
position  to  watch  the  course  of  justice 
in  the  courts  of  law,  and  really  to  know 


that  right  is  done.  They  have  no  local 
— no  Island  press  that  is  efficient  for 
their  protection ;  give  them  some  fair 
and  impartial  organ  that  can  neither  be 
bribed,  nor  diverted  by  influence  of  any 
kind,  firom  its  simple  object.  Appoint 
a  few  judicious  and  earnest  men  in 
England — not  place  hunters — ^to  repre- 
sent cases  of  injury  or  oppression,  as 
they  arise  with  firmness  and  modera- 
tion. Instead  of  suspicion,  create 
confidence.  Look  especially  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  so  impoverished 
and  helpless  that  they  can  take  no  step 
whatever  for  their  own  relief  or  im- 
provement. This  has  been  our  simple 
aim.  We  admit  with  pain  and  sorrow 
that  hitherto  we  have  not  succeeded. 

The  wretched  people  driven  out  of 
their  homes,  whose  innocence  has  been 
proved,  are  still  cowering  in  conceal- 
ment in  the  woods.  Thousands  o£ 
pounds  have  been  spent  to  bring  the 
wrong-doers  to  justice,  but  the  victims 
perish  unheeded.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  poimds  would  have  restored  the 
huts  burnt  to  the  ground,  but  that  sum 
cannot  be  raised.  No  one  has  the  antici- 
pation that  it  will  ever  be  provided.  A 
conference  probably  would  cost  twice 
the  amount.  We  may  have  many  con- 
ferences yet,  on  the  Anti-Slavery  ques- 
tion, before  the  practical  points  are 
considered.  Levi  Coffin  came  all  the 
way  from  Cincinnati  to  the  conference 
at  Paris,  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  open 
his  lips.  There  were  sufficient  reasons 
of  policy  in  the  Capital  of  France  for 
his  silence. 

The  aspirations  of  the  Freed-men  for 
mental  improvement  at  this  time  are 
marvellous.  We  have  a  remarkable 
example  of  intellectual  capacity  in  the 
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late  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  He  is 
learned,  eloquent  and  thoroughlj  de- 
voted, though  black  as  ebony.  At  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Bowerbank  and  his 
associates,  he  has  been  removed  from 
his  post  without  compensation  to  make 
room  for  a  European  teacher. 

Sir  Henry  Storks  is  alive  to  the  in- 
justice done  in  the  case,  and  has 
cautiously  commended  the  supplanted 
teacher  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
colonial  office.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  turn  has  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  this  way  he 
is  made  to  spin  round  the  wheel  in 
England — a  man  of  excellent  character 
— great  and  varied  intelligence — and  of 
acknowledged  usefulness  —  displaced 
without  premonition,  reason  or  ex- 
planation— and  allowed  no  compensa- 
tion. But  for  his  colour,  injustice  of 
this  kind  would  never  have  been 
attempted. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  Science  in  Dundee,  it  was 
deemed  of  importance  to  spend  hours  in 
a  discussion  to  prove  the  inferiority  of 
the  negro  race.  No  imaginable  effect 
can  be  produced  by  the  constant  return 
to  such  debates  but  to  sting  and  to 
irritate  the  people  who  suffer  this 
cowardly  and  insulting  disparagement. 

There  is  growing  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  many  Freed-men.  In  the 
time  of  slavery,  information  was  trans- 
mitted through  the  plantations,  from 
Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  in  a  most 
mysterious  way.  Common  injuries  make 
the  coloured  people  one.  Already  they 
have  sufficient  intelligence  to  mark  an 
inconsistent  or  dishonest  course  in  the 


race,  that  claims  supeiiority  and  de- 
mands an  exclusive  ascendancy.  They 
are  silent  as  to  the  wrongs  they  have 
endured,  but  we  must  not  conclude  too 
certainly  that  they  have  forgotten  the 
atrocities  which  they  fear  to  mention. 
There  is  danger  in  half-education. 
Numbers  added  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  slave;  they  constituted  but 
millions  of  isolated  units,  with  little  or 
no  combination.  All  their  thoughts 
ran  on  escape.  Fugitives,  as  John 
Brown  discoverered,  could  not  be 
I  trained  for  revolution.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  Freed-men,  The  spirit  of  loyalty 
remains,  but  despair  would  greatly 
diminish  its  influence.  We  want  there- 
fore to  give  them  if  possible  the  patience 
of  hope,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the 
course  of  improvement.  We  know  that 
the  Fbked-Man  is  prized  by  them. 
At  present  it  simply  exists.  Its  circu- 
lation ought  to  be  gradually,  yet  widely 
extended.  We  ask  nothing  for  the 
present  Editorship.  We  want  no 
monopoly.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  F. 
Tomkins,  the  Editor,  we  are  constrained 
to  say  that  in  every  movement  in  this 
country  on  behalf  of  the  Freed-men, 
we  believe  he  took  the  initiative.  This 
service  has  never  been  fairly  acknow- 
ledged. The  large  collection  made  by 
the  Congregational  Churches  was  the 
result  of  his  private,  and  most  persistent 
efforts.  The  American  brethren.  Dr. 
Storrs,  and  Dr.  Holbrook,  were  almost 
unconscious  of  the  struggle  behind  the 
scenes.  They  received  the  credit  of 
work  done  for  them  at  a  sacrifice  very 
partially  understood.  But  personal 
matters  in  such  a  cause  are  of  little 
moment.    We  have  advanced  up  the 
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steep  to  a  point  in  which  we  have 
hardly  strength,  without  immediate 
help,  to  proceed,  and  in  which  it  is 
perilous  to  draw  hack.  If  the  Fbebd- 
Man  should  not  appear  beyond  the 
present  number,  our  readers  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  from  no  want  of  interest, 
or  of  willingness  to  labour  on  our  part, 
but  because  we  cannot  gire  time  and 
effort,  and  in  addition  advance  money 
to  meet  inevitable  expenses.  Wo  see 
distinctly  that  the  question  of  the  Freed - 
men,  involves  the  interest  of  commerce 
and  civilization.  Another  outburst 
might  entail  a  loss  of  millions.  •!  ustice 
will  prove  in  the  end  most  economical. 
The  philosophers  of  the  Anthropological 
Society^  we  know,  like  Mr.  Stephen^ 
the  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, ridicule  the  idea  of  fair  dealing 
with  black  people.  The  pressure  is 
increasing,  tie  down  the  safety-valve, 
they  say,  and  take  the  consequences. 
No  grander  mistake  can  be  committed, 
no  greater  crime  against  humanity  can 
be  perpetrated. 

PUTTING  ON  THE  « BRAKE." 

The  chairman  of  our  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  intimated  to  us  that  the 
Fbbkd-Man  must  '<stop."  The  in- 
junction takes  us  by  surprise,  for  in  a 
conference  with  him  and  our  excellent 
colleague  now  in  America,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  magazine  should  be 
continued  under  all  circumstances. 
Our  supplies  for  meeting  the  necessary 
expenses  of  issuing  the  Fbebd-Man 
this  month  are  withheld.  W e  trust  that 
the  Committee  will  eventually  sustain 
no  loss.  The  property  for  the  Bazaar 
was  intrusted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.   He  will  have  in 


a  few  weeks  the  proceeds  of  the  printe 
sales,  with  the  amount  due  for  adyer- 
tising  and  our  expectation  is  that  he 
will  have  a  margin  for  everytluBg 
required  for  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
Society.  This  year  the  Committee  m 
freed  from  all  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  Secretariat,  by  oar  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  give  time  and 
effort  without  remuneration  so  long  u 
the  resources  of  the  Society  shoold  be 
inadequate.  We  freely  make  a  present 
of  our  trivial  personal  expenses  ia 
attending  the  Bazaar  at  Brightoo. 
Those  of  our  colleague  and  friends  who 
had  far  more  onerous  duties,  it  woold 
be  unreasonable  and  unjust  not  to 
allow. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  we  mj 
be  writing  for  the  last  time  in  thif 
journal;  if  so  we  should  weigh  our 
words  carefully. 

The  abrupt  withdrawal  of  neces- 
sary supplies,  we  must  accept  as 
intimation  that  the  service  we  hare 
tried  to  render,  is  no  longer  needed, 
and  that  the  Freed-men  require  neither 
aid  nor  protection.  We  have  long  h$d 
the  impression  that  this  was  the  ri^ 
taken  by  the  representatives  of  leading 
members  of  the  Council  and  Committee 
of  the  Society.  We  gather  fro® 
frequent  communications,  that  the  thing 
chiefly  required  now,  is  better  trade 
with  Jamaica,  and  such  action 
political  leaders  in  Parliament  majT  ^ 
disposed  to  take  in  particular  emer- 
gencies. All  the  world  must  knor 
that  there  are  eminent  men  nomin^T 
connected  with  the  Society,  more  Hhsa 
sufficient  to  secure  by  their  contribn- 
tions,  example,  and  influence, 
perfect  ease,  the  funds  requisite  to 
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maintain  an  independent  organ,  to 
represent  the  caoso  of  the  Freed-men, 

The  few  friends  who  maj  take 
the  trouble  to  read  these  pages,  need 
not  be  told  that  our  own  conyictions 
are  strong  as  to  the  necessity  for 
protection  to  the  Freed-men,  In  our 
judgment  the  Fbekb-Man  would  not 
haye  the  slightest  value  if  it  should 
take  the  colouring  of  a  mere  trade 
circular,  or  if  it  could  be  manipulated 
at  pleasure  by  any  political  or  sect- 
arian  party 

The  only  failure  we  dread  is  that  of 
principle,  and  our  greatest  concern  is 
that  there  should  be  no  dereliction  of 
dnty.    Nothing  in  the  course  of  our 

^    observation  for  the  last  thirty  years  has 
given  us  more  pain  or  humiliation  in 

I    connection  with  public  matters,  than 

!    the  treatment  of  the  shelterless  outcasts 

I    in  Jamaica. 

It  has  revealed  to  us  a  hollowness  in 
the  agitation  for  Jamaica,  that  has 
diminished  our  confidence  to  a  degree 
that  we  never  anticipated.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  "  tribunes  of  the  people " 
have  taken,  if  possible,  a  lower  place 
than  that  of  ex-Qovemer  Eyre.  The 
wretched  fugitives  from  Morant  Bay, 
have  not,  certainly,  been  abandoned  in 
ignorance  "  or  in  **  mistake." 
It  was  recently  announced,  at  the 
final  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Southern  Belief  Commis- 
sion, that  the  private  contributions  sent 
from  the  Korthem  States  of  America, 
amounted  to  $2,500,000.  It  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Estcourt  that  about  £250  would 
be  sufficient  to  help  the  fugitives  of 
Janudca  to  replace  their  huts,  but  we 
cannot  learn  that  anything  has  been 
done.    The  future  English  historian 


will  find  in  this  discreditable  fact  an 
inexplicable  mystery. 

We  are  bound  to  record  our  fixed 
impression  that  if  British  philanthropy 
is  henceforth  to  take  no  shape  but  that 
of  trade  it  will  fail  in  its  object.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  confidence  that 
the  light  of  day  should  be  thrown  on 
all  commercial  transactions  intended  to 
benefit  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 

To  withdraw  the  Fbbkd-Man  at  this 
moment  from  the  hands  of  our  readers 
in  J amaica,  will  only  be  to  excite  sus- 
picion, and  to  indicate  that  things  are 
tending  inevitably  to  the  old  rut.  With 
openness,  and  a  really  independent 
journal^  accessible  at  any  time  to  a 
Freed-man  to  complain  of  injustice, 
commercial  enterprise  on  sound  prin- 
ciples will  prove  an  immense  benefit. 
Assuredly  this  is  the  wrong  time  to 
silence  the  voice  that,  amidst  grinding 
competition,  and  the  strife  of  parties, 
is  raised  for  the  down-trodden,  and  the 
unrepresented. 

It  will  be  a  relief  to  us,  if  the  work 
should  be  transferred  to  advocates  more 
competent  than  ourselves,  so  that  they 
are  honest  and  incorruptible.  We  ask 
therefore  no  personal  consideration. 

The  workers  for  the  Bazaar,  and  the 
subscribers  (few  in  number),  who  have 
sustained  our  operations,  will  accept  our 
grateful  acknowledgement.  Disappoint- 
ment should  not  dishearten  us  in  a 
righteous  cause. 

Our  Divine  Master  in  caring  for  the 
solitary  and  self-convicted  outcast,  said, 
I  have  meat  to  eat,  that  ye  know  not 
of.*'  The  highest  gratification  of  social 
life  is  that  which  arises  from  the  luxury 
of  doing  good,"  doing  good"  to  those 
who  can  make  no    recompense."  We 
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can  desire  nothing  better  in  this  world 
for  our  friends,  than  that  the  *'  blessing  " 
of  those  that  were  "  ready  to  perish," 
may  come  upon  them.  How  happy 
would  it  be  for  our  country  if  instead  of 
the  general  apathy  and  cruel  hardness 
exhibited  in  Bank  deceptions,  and  in  the 
disclosures  of  Sheffield  and  Manches- 
ter,  the  counterparts  in  another  form  of 
the  want  of  humanity  in  Jamaica,  there 
were  more  to  share  the  blessing  that 
attends  disinterested  kindness.  But  we 
have  done.  If  the  Febed-Man  should 
not  appear  next  month,  our  friends  in 
England,  America  and  Jamaica  must 
understand  that  it  will  be  for  the  want 
of  Funds. 

PEESONAL  EXPLANATION. 

Cironmstanoee  render  it  needful  that  in 
tiiese  pagee  I  shoold  speak  with  frankness  and 
oandoor  in  my  own  name.  My  friend  Dr. 
Tomkins,  on  leaving  England,  charged  mo  to 
keep  on  the  Society  and  the  Fbekd-Men, 
and  with  his  accustomed  generosity  wrote 
fVom  ship-board  to  assnre  me  that  ho  would 
defray  all  the  expenses  I  might  incur.  I  owe 
much  in  fidelity  to  my  excellent  colleague 
whose  zeal  and  devotednesa  in  the  cause  of 
the  Freed-mcn  I  have  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing.  The  Freed-Man  I 
belieye  is  registered  in  the  name  of  Dr. 
Tomkins.  It  is  therefore  beyond  external 
control.  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  therefore, 
if  supplied  with  pecuniary  means,  in  continu- 
ing this  journal.  I  trust  that  readers  who 
may  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  cause  I 
have  endeavoured  to  advocate,  will  render 
me  a  little  help,  at  least  until  Dr.  Tomkins 
returns  that  I  may  vacate  my  poet  honourably 
and  not  seem  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  me. 

As  I  write  this,  I  have  a  cheering  persuasion 
indeed  that  there  will  be  found  friends  who 
will  render  this  kindness.  They  will  I  think 
understand  what  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  it 
will  be  to  my  own  mind,  to  be  enabled  by 
their  generosity,  to  persevere  until  the  work 


can  bo  transmitted  to  abler  hands. 

With  respect  to  the  Society  ito^,  my 
position  is  not  without  embarrassment.  In  a 
note  received  and  dated  2,  Sherborne  Lane, 
Sept.  19, 1867,"  Mr.  Bstcourtsaysl:  "I  really  do 
not  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  Brikiali  and 
Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society.;  Ab  to  the 
Bazaar,  I  am  out  of  pocket  and  there  is 
nothing  in  that  direction  to  keep  us.  FmcsD- 
Man  must  stop  a  bit.  As  to  Basaar  aooounti 
say  ( the  adjourned  Bazaar; '  we  had  a  Bazaar, 
but  for  a  variety  was  adjourned  fins  die." 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  from  the  fimt 
I  have  declined  all  responsibility  in  financial 
matters.  I  make  no  pretension  to  their 
management.  I  shrink  from  incurring  Ea- 
bilities  and  in  nothing  am  I  more  anziooa 
than  in  the  right  appropriation  of  epeeial 
subsoriptiona.  The  sewing  machine  §ar 
Jamaica  has  not  been  sent  out^  from  the 
lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Teal ;  but  I  received 
the  following  memorandum  from  Dr.  Tomkins 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Amerioa : — 

•<28,  Queen  Square,  Sept  12,  18G7, 

**MEMO. 

**  Of  the  amount  remaining  of  the  aoooont 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Freed-Hen's  Aid 
Society,  £10  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  purchaae 
of  a  Sowing  Machine  for  Jamaica. 

"Frederick  Tomkina. 
"To  Dr.  J.  Waddmgton." 

That  sum  in  the  bank  belongs  thoreforo  to 
the  special  object  for  which  it  was  intrusted 
to  myself  and  must  remain  intact. 

I  have  no  right  and  no  disposition  to 
criticize  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  since 
I  have  declined  responsibility.  Tet  I  trust  I 
shall  be  excused  in  submitting  with  all 
deference  my  views  on  the  subject,  as  the  result 
of  observation  and  experience. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  chief  work  to  be 
done  is  to  educate  the  public  mind  in 
the  new  phase  of  the  Negro  Question; 
this  might  be  done  in  a  simple  unoxpenaive, 
and  at  the  same  time  ofiective  manner. 
Suppose  a  few  intelligent  and  earnest  friends 
who  do  not  look  at  the  question  either 
through  a  trade  or  political  medium  to  associ- 
ate together  for  receiving  and  dHRiBing 
information,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  large 
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outlay  of  any  kind.  Let  them  pay  for  the 
magazine  and  charge  themselvee  with  the 
distribution  of  a  number  of  copies  where  they 
are  likely  to  bo  useful.  Occasional  meetings 
might  be  held  in  different  localities  to  discuss 
the  question  freely,  and  yet  with  moderation. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  all  waste  to  spend 
money  for  public  demonstrations,  where  the 
public  are  not  sufficiently  interested.  The 
amount  spent  in  a  large  Exeter  Hall  meeting, 
would  defray  the  expense  of  the  Fbeed-Man 
for  a  whole  year.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
recommended  to  "flood  the  country  with 
circulars  and  to  have  a  stock  to  last  for  sevenvl 
years this  means  to  bring  in  a  deluge  of 
printers'  bills.  The  expense  of  a  deputation  to 
some  pretentions  convention  would  pay  the 
rentofoffioo.     So  with  other  items. 

The  Committee  has  never  been  asked  to 
advance  money.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Estcourt, 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  is 
more  than  protected.  A  considerable  sum  is 
duo  from  the  Jamaica  Commercial  Agency 
Company,  for  advertisements  in  the  Fbebd- 
Han,  which,  I  hope,  will  more  than  counter- 
balance his  deficiencies.  There  is  no  cause, 
therefore,  for  alarm,  but  there  is  necessity 
for  prudent  consideration.  Virtually,  Dr. 
Tomkins  has  borne  the  burden  of  pecuniary 
responsibility.  He  has  been  often  out  of 
pocket,  and  lefl  to  his  own  resources  in  a  way 
that  no  peiBon  would  bear,  but  from  devoted- 
ness  to  the  object.  But  he  has  never  faltered. 
In  the  most  trying  crisis  he  has  said  to  me 
repeatedly,  *'  As  long  as  I  live,  this  Society 
shall  continue  for  the  protection  of  the 
Freed-men."  I  have  deeply  regretted  to  ob- 
serve the  determination  of  some,  who  have 
been  identified  with  anti-slavery  movements 
to  hinder  and  disparage  Dr.  Tomkins.  I 
ooold  give  many  proofs  and  illustrations  of 
this  indirect  discouragement,  but  one  will 
suffice.  Dr.  Tomkins  visited  Ipswich  twice, 
and  incurred  the  expense  of  the  journey  and 
of  advertising.  He  was  kindly  received,  and 
a  very  friendly  interest  was  excited.  A 
benevolent  lady  offered  to  place  fifty  pounds 
into  his  hand,  but,  in  the  noble  confidence 
that  is  habitual  to  him,  ho  preferred  that  it 
should  be  added  to  the  sum  to  be  sent  from 
the  town.   The  donation  was  transferred 


subsequently,  to  another  society  that  had  not 
incurred  a  farthing  of  expense,  nor  put  forth 
the  slightest  effort  in  the  matter,  with  no  ex* 
planation  or  apology. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duty  of  secretary, 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  all  emanci- 
pation societies  in  the  north  to  a  man"  would 
support  the  principles  on  which  our  society  is 
based.  It  was  found,  however,  that  to  a  man 
they  declined  to  help.  Still  I  had  assurance 
that  there  were  noble  minded  individuals  in 
different  parts  of  the  oountry,  who  would  be 
disposed  to  show  kindness  to  the  helpless  and 
innocent  victims  of  the  Jamaica  outrage. 
The  reply  received  from  these  geptlemen, 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  was  to  this 
effect :  "  We  will  not  give  a  farthing  for  the 
people  whose  houses  have  been  burned,  and 
where  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  families, 
have  been  murderd ;  Government  must  make 
compensation."  This  was  abundantly  dis- 
heartening. I  wrote  earnestly,  perhaps  I 
might  say  in  impassioned  terms,  to  leading 
members  of  parliament,  but  with  no  practical 
effect.  We  were,  nevertheless,  told  that 
commissioners  would  be  appointed,  to  attend 
to  deserving  cases.  The  cost  of  the  com- 
missioners, I  apprehend,  would  be  about  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  sum  needful  to 
supply  the  people,  driven  into  the  wildsi.  with 
means  to  raise  their  simple  dwelling^  Mr. 
Estcourt  has  recently  brought  us  the  report 
from  Jamaica,  that  nothing  has  been  done  as 
a  manifestation  of  British  humanity  in  the 
case.  Now  I  confess,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  not  the  heart  to  abandon 
these  iigured  and  miserable  people.  I  have 
the  firmest  conviction  that  if  the  Freed-men 
are  left  without  observation,  and  no  indepen- 
dent organ  to  represent  their  case,  their 
former  oppressors  will  return  as  before,  and 
avenge  themselves  for  the  mortification  they 
have  suffered  in  losing  their  prey. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  that  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many,  whose  co- 
operation might  be  expected,  to  supx>ort  the 
Fbbed-Man  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  does 
not  represent  cotton — nor  sugar — ^nor  produce 
of  any  kind,  but  a  race  of  men  whose  toil  is 
essential  to  the  stability  of  commerce,  but 
who  have  been  neglected,  tortured,  and 
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cheated  in  every  way,  with  no  certain  means 
of  representation,  defence,  or  redress.  What 
the  British  and  Foreign  Freed,  men's  Aid 
Society  (or  as  it  might  be  better  named 
Protection  Society)  wants,  is  a  true  and 
steady  oonstitnency.  I  believe  this  may  be 
found.  We  have  a  few  annual  subscribers 
who  are  fully  in  accord  with  our  object. 
Whenever  a  simple  and  nnexagg^rated  state- 
ment of  the  case  can  be  made,  there  would 
be  found  some  persons  in  any  assembly  who 
would  give  a  little  help.  I  am  not  certain 
but  that  a  shilling  subscription  openly  en- 
rolled, would  not  be  best  when  the  Society 
was  firmly  established  by  a  few  generous 
friends.  At  any  rate  if  a  hundred  persons 
will  send  me  a  shilling  per  month,  until  Dr. 
Tomkins  returns,  the  Frbbd-Maw  shall  not 
stop.  I  have  had  full  proof  of  Dr.  Tomkins ; 
there  is  no  service,  no  drudgery,  he  will  not 
undertake.  No  disaster  will  daunt  him,  and 
the  failure  or  comparative  failure  of  a  bazaar, 
will  not  be  made  the  occasion  of  leaving  four 
millions  of  Freed-men  without  a  voice  in 
London,  when  there  is  a  movement  in  the 
Southern  States  to  re-enact  the  scenes  of  the 
rebellion,  and  when  Dr.  Bowerbank  is  coming 
from  Jamaica  to  seek  the  recognition  of  his 
services,  or  re-investment  to  office. 

John  Waddinoton. 

APEICA— HEB  LONG  NIGHT,  AND  NOW 
DAWNING  DAY. 
Certain  glorious  events  shine  like  stars  amid 
the  darkening  shadows  of  tlie  present  time. 
Like  the  stars,  they  are  not  only  bright,  but 
are  as  worlds,  containing  untold  secrets  of 
developing  blessing.  Slavery  all  over  the 
earth  is  doomed,  since  the  unprofitableness  of 
the  slave  trade,  now  that  the  gpreat  source  of 
demand  no  longer  exists,  must  soon  lead  to 
its  extinction.  In  this  we  hear  a  cry  pro- 
claiming, "the  Kingdon  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make 
straight  in  the  African  deserts  a  highway  for 
our  God."  We  read  in  I  Chron.  4,  that  the  Si- 
meonites^  a  tribe  remarkable  for  cruelty,  dis- 
possessed many  of  the  descendants  of  Ham; 
being  in  that  instance  the  instruments  of  the 
justice  and  providence  of  God.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  40th  verse  is  remarkable, 


"the  land  was  wide,  and  quiet  and  peaceable, 
for  they  of  Ham  had  dwelt  there  of  old."  It 
would  seem  that  then,  as  now,  ihe  chanoter 
of  that  family  of  the  human  race,  was  natu- 
rally g^tle  and  amiable.  The  prediction  of 
the  long  sufferings  of  that  fSunily,  given  by 
Noah,  (a  prediction  it  was,  and  contained  no 
justification  of  the  miseries  it  foretold)  was 
accomplished  by  this,  that  the  children  of 
Ham  were  the  earliest  idolaters,  and  that 
vice  and  moral  wretchedness  followed,  in 
consequence  of  false  religion,  this  vice  again, 
in  its  turn,  entailing  the  retributive  judgmaits 
of  God. 

Heathenism  therefore  was,  as  it  is,  the 
great  source  of  the  woes  of  the  posterity  of 
Ham,  of  whom  we  may  believe  Africa  to 
contain  the  greatest  number.  That  hea- 
thenism still  reigns  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  continent,  with  all  its  horrible  concomit- 
ants of  devil-worship,  witchcraft,  and  human 
sacrifices. 

For  these  errors  and  their  effects  the  only 
remedy  is  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Slavery 
with  all  its  degrading  influences,  has  been,  of 
course,  a  terrible  aggravation  of  the  original 
evils  produced  by  heathenism.  Who,  there- 
fore, can  wonder  that  the  n'eg^  has  not  been 
always  elevated  in  mind,  and  virtuous  in 
character.  The  wonder  is  that  the  human 
type  has  not  been  altogether  destroyed  in 
these  races,  and  that  throughout  these  long 
ages  of  Buffering  they  have  given  proofs, 
especially  by  so  much  gentle  patience 
and  enduring  affection,  that  they,  equally 
with  less  afSicted  tribes,  were  originally 
created  in  the  "  Image  of  Qod.'* 

We  repeat  that  the  death-blow  given  to 
slavery  by  its  downfall  in  America,  is  a  fresh 
call  to  missionaiy  effort,  above  all  for  Africa, 
the  chief  sufferer  from  that  accursed  system. 
May  God  abundantly  bless  such  efforts,  and 
among  them  Mrs.  Moseley's  schools  at  Cape 
Coast  CasUe.  Africa  has  assuredly  a  large 
share  in  the  promise.  "Many  shall  come 
from  the  South,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God." 

B.  S.  G.  S. 

Printed  by  Arliss  Andrews,  7,  Duke  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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SELF-EMANCIPATION. 

No  people  can  be  raised  unless  there  is  in  them  a  spring  of  self-improyement. 
All  external  efforts  for  their  good,  however  well  intended,  will  fail  without  the 
co-operation  of  those  whose  benefit  is  desired.  Political  agitation,  changes  in 
the  policy  of  the  government,  or  new  commercial  combinations,  will  leave  the 
Frced-man  stranded  and  helpless  if  thej  do  not  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  exercise  the  forethought^  diligence,  and  self-denial  necessary  for  real 
social  advancement.  Many,  we  know,  have  made  progress,  and  their  example 
is  worth  the  attention  ef  their  brethren.  It  will  be  seen  no  doubt,  in  every 
instance,  that  the  Freed-man  who  has  become  a  Free-holder  began  in  a 
small  way."  He  looked  about  him  to  see  where  he  could  earn  an  honest  penny. 
He  kept  his  own  counsel,  made  no  noise,  and  excited  as  little  envy  as  possible* 
He  did  not  spare  himself,  if  with  a  little  extra  exertion  he  could  add  to  his 
secret  store.  When  his  ordinary  work  failed,  he  found  something  else,  however 
simple,  and  at  any  rate  kept  himself  from  rusting  in  idleness.  He  was  equally 
anxious  for  self-improvement.  Perhaps  he  had  no  school  education,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
sound  instruction  from  a  catechist,  a  missionary  or  some  sensible  christian 
friend.  Not  that  he  neglected  his  work,  even  for  this,  but  he  watched  for  the 
right  and  fitting  opportunities,  and  above  all,  he  looked  for  the  wisdom  that 
cometh  from  above,  which  helps  all  work  and  lightens  all  care. 

Growth  that  is  real,  by  the  keenest  eye  can  never  be  seen  in  its  active  pro- 
cess. The  hand  of  a  child  grpws,  but  no  one  can  discern  the  actual  movement. 
So  it  is  with  the  stem  or  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  The  degrees  of  true  progress 
are  alike  regular  and  difficult  to  mark  in  their  onward  course.  The  effects 
however  are  visible  enough.  An  honest,  truthful,  kind,  and  diligent  negro 
will  leave  his  rough  shanty  for  a  frame  house,  provide  comfortable  clothing  for 
his  family,  and  useful  furniture.  He  will  secure  of  necessity  respect  and 
confidence,  and  add  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  his  country..  Knowing 
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himself  the  dUadvantages  from  vhich  he  suffered  for  want  of  edocatioiiy  he  will 
take  care  that  his  sons  and  daughters  shall  hare  learning  of  some  kind,  and  be 
trained  to  read  the  best  books  within  their  reach.  Now  no  one  can  take  this 
coarse  withoat  becoming  a  social  benefactor.  We  all  know  however,  that  such 
instances  of  quiet  and  prudent  thrift,  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  desired. 
Slavery  was  a  condition  not  without  its  indulgences.  A  slave  might  be  happy 
as  a  pig/'  though  not  as  a  man.  He  had  no  care  for  the  future,  and  it  was  in 
vain  for  him  to  make  provision.  He  could  laugh,  sing,  and  dance,  without 
thought  for  himself  or  much  concern  for  others.  Freedom  on  the  contrary* 
brings  with  it  responsibilities  and  care  for  which  thousands  were  not  prepared 
and  in  which  they  had  no  proper  and  kind  direction.  Chronic  habits  of 
improvidence  were  formed,  and  families  acquired  them  with  great  facility 
Jamaica  without  roads  exhibits  to  the  world  the  proof  of  selfish  thnfUessness 
So  that  the  planter,  or  cultivator  could  on  "  horseback  or  manback"  send  his 
produce  to  the  distant  market,  what  did  he  care  for  the  common  good  ? 

There  is  often  the  same  neglect  in  drainage.  An  improvident  cultivator  sees 
no  immediate  use  in  working  to  keep' open  a  sluice  or  a  drain.  It  is  fair 
weather  now :  why  should  he  think  of  the  rainy  season.  A  missionary  in  the 
West  Indies  reports :  '*  no  money ;  not  a  single  estate  in  the  district  on  which 
they  can  labour  and  earn  wages :  they  have  solely  to  depend  on  their  owb 
grounds  for  provisions  to  support  themselves,  and  to  sell,  to  buy  salt,  provisions, 
and  clothing.  Very  often  the  heavy  rains  sink  the  land,  knock  down  the  trees, 
and  rot  the  provisions  under  ground.  So  then  labour  is  lost,  and  just  about 
harvest  they  are  left  almost  destitute  of  food.  This,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  own  neglect  oi  hs&ping  t^r  drainage  opm 
piroperly,  and  their  kokers  in  proper  order." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  some  of  the  native  cultivators  in  Jamaica  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  education  of  their  ohildren  will  be  useful  to  prevent 
their  being  cheated  in  weighing ;  they  have  not  been  convinced  before  that  sound 
instruction  would  make  them  a  blessing  to  the  oommunity. 

European  planters  have  too  often  sought  their  own  present  advantage 
altogether  regardless  of  the  general  welfare.  The  waste  lands  of  the  West 
Indians,  if  brought  under  proper  cultivation  and  made  available  on  equitable 
terms  to  the  black  and  coloured  population,  would  have  maintained,  in  comfort, 
a  population  fivefold  the  present  number,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  intereai 
of  the  planters  to  restrict  cultivation  to  their  own  estates. 

The  "  Sugar  interest,''  and  the  Coflfoe  interest,''  acted  on  the  same  narrow 
ideas. 

Hence  the  indiscriminate  importaticm  of  Asiatic  labourers  with  all  their  de- 
moralizing  influence.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Buxton,  in  British  Gkdana,  says :  ''The 
population  of  Buxton,  including  the  contiguous  village  of  Friendship,  was 
4,262  in  1861.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  villagers  are  of  AMcan  descent,  and 
almost  exclusively  agricultural  labourers.    All  the  plantations  in  this  district 
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are  oyerstocked  with  indentured  Asiatic  labourers,  who  have  shnt  out,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  Creoles  from  those  estates  vhere  thej  and  their  fathers  formerly 
laboured.  Although  slavery  has  long  since  passed  away,  its  degntding  and 
demoralizing  effects  continue  to  be  developed :  while  the  pernicious  influences 
of  hordes  of  degraded  heathens  have  militated  greatly  against  the  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  creole  population." 

Capitalists  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  raise 
cotton,  have  bought  lands  without  waiting  to  enquire  whether  they  were  suitable 
for  their  object  and  regardless  of  existing  unfavourable  conditions. 

Sugar  has  been  the  grand  desideratum  with  other  planters,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  considerations.  Mr.  Wallbridge,  of  Qeorge  Town,  Demerara,  saysg 
"  The  Creole  natives,  the  great  mass  of  the  emancipated  people  and  their  con- 
nections, are  not  nearly  so  well  off  as  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  i 
having  been,  in  the  meantime,  almost  entirely  superseded  on  the  sugar  estates 
by  Asiatic  immigrants.  And  thus,  whilst  the  sugar  interest  here  is  more  pros- 
perous than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  and  the  sugar  crop  of  1866  is  more  than 
treble  than  that  of  1846,  and  this  too  with  better  prices  in  the  markets ;  the 
people  generally  do  not  share  in  this  prosperity  of  their  former  masters. 

''This  state  of  things  is  anomalous,  and  it  cannot  continue  for  ever  in  a  country 
like  this,  when  so  many  other  things  eculd  be  done  besides  making  sugar.  The 
natural  resources  of  this  colony  are  almost  boundless,  though  as  yet  but  little 
has  been  done  to  develope  them  and  make  them  available  for  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhabitants.  By  force  of  circumstances,  no  doubt,  other 
lines  of  productive  industry  will  by-and-by  be  struck  out,  though  meanwhile  the 
pressure  of  these  circumstances  is  painfully  felt  by  not  a  few. 

"  Hitherto,  the  policy  of  our  leading  men,  too  readily  yielded  to  by  the 
Colonial  oiBce,  and  therefore  by  our  local  government,  was  to  discourage  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  people  in  any  other  direction  than  sugar  cultivation,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  driving  them  back  to  the  sugar  plantations.  But  the  failure 
of  these  coercive  measures,  and  the  obtainment  of  labour  from  India  and  China, 
and  also,  I  believe,  the  prevalence  of  more  liberal  and  enlightened  views  among 
the  new  generation  of  our  planters,  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  old-time 
policy,  and  there  is  now  in  some  of  our  most  influential  men  a  dispositon  to 
further  the  efforts  of  the  people  in  any  direction  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to 
them.  But  it  will  take  time  to  briog  about  the  consummation  which  the  friends 
of  the  people  desire  and  hope  to  see  ultimately  realized." 

We  fear  that  missionanes  have  sometimes  unconsciously  yielded  to  a  narrow 
and  selfish  policy.  Their  aim  has  in  some  cases  been  to  make  a  good  financial 
report,  and  in  the  priacipal  towns  they  have  gained  the  subscriptions  of  planters 
at  the  expense  of  consistency,  and  find  that  they  have  lost  their  patronage,  and 
at  the  same  time  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Simple  devotedness  with  a  i^al  desire  for  the  good  of  all  has  proved  ultima- 
tely safest  and  best.    Mr.  Lindo,  a  native  pastor  of  this  spirit  in  Jamsica,  says  • 
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"  The  general  aspect  of  the  station  is  encouraging ;  the  congregation  satisfactory ; 
the  members  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  are  earnest  and  devoted ;  the  attendance 
of  the  day  school  had  not  been  for  years  past  so  largely  and  uniformly  regular ; 
a  class  commenced  during  the  year  for  elder  children  who  have  left  school,  and 
who  meet  me  once  a  week,  is  above  fifty;  the  Mount  Airy  School  is  increasing  in 
number ;  and  we  are  not  without  evident  tokens  of  the  divine  blessing." 

This  healthy  state  cannot  be  attained  everywhere  at  once.  No  Utopian 
scheme  of  any  kind  can  raise  Jamaica  by  magic.  It  behoves  then  every 
Freed-man  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  his  country,  and  the 
true  conditions  of  improvement.  Selfishness  is  sure  in  the  end  to  bring  its  own 
punishment. 

It  was  said  to  the  people  of  Israel,  in  Babylon — **  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city, 
whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord 
for  it,  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace." 

The  only  true  policy  for  all  is  to  consider  the  good  of  the  entire  community, 
and  this  under  all  discouragements  and  difficulties.  Make  every  man  to  feel 
that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives, 
and  to  seek  the  happiness  of  the  entire  race  of  man,  and  this  from  the  purest  and 
highest  motive,  and  then  real  emancipation  will  begin ;  but  if  the  promoters  of 
any  scheme,  legislative,  political  or  commercial,  begin  to  say,  now  we  have 
gained  our  object,  let  the  Freed-men  care  for  themselves,  they  will  find  as  all 
others  b3fore  them  have  found— disappointment,  discredit  and  loss. 


ROBERT  MOFFAT. 

The  communications  from  the  venerable  missionary  of  the  Kuruman,  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  We  remember  well  when  his  work  was  decried,  and 
not  a  few  impatient  people  at  home  would  have  deserted  him  altogether,  and 
broken  up  his  station.  "  Africa^"  he  says,  to  me  is  very  dear,  the  children*8 
school  under  the  care  of  my  daughter,  and  Bible  classes,  &c,,  conducted  by 
John  Moffat,  continue  to  prosper,  and  encourage  our  warmest  hopes.  The 
printing  press,  or  at  least  the  printing  office,  has  been  pretty  well  occupied 
during  the  past  years  for  printing,  stitching,  binding,  &c.,  go  on  all  in  the  same 
apartments.  Spelling  books,  Catechisms,  and  Hymns,  &c.,  have  been  printed 
for  the  Matevele  Mission ;  a  new  edition  of  supplements  to  our  hymn  book, 
containing  upwards  of  130  hymns,  and  a  Dutch  spelling  book  for  the  Oriqua 
Mission,  have  also  been  printed,  and  a  work  on  arithmetic  translated  by  Mr. 
Price  is  being  put  in  type.  All  the  time  I  can  spare,  is  devoted  to  revising  and 
printing  the  New  Testament,  a  half-sheet  of  which,  I  lately  forwarded.  In  re- 
ference to  this  work,  I  must  add,  that  despairing  of  being  able  to  obtain  the 
judgment  of  my  missionary  brethren  on  its  merits  early  enough,  from  the 
distance  between  us,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  it  finished  within  anything  like 
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a  reasonable  time.  The  want  of  the  New  Testament  being  much  felt,  now  that 
the  stock  is  exhausted,  some  of  our  brethren  have  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Bible  Society  be  solicited  to  supply  the  want  with  a  reprint  of  a  thousand 
copies  of  the  first  edition.  To  this  I  at  first  objected,  but  seeing  no  other  way 
of  meeting  the  case,  have  consented,  and  have  just  written  in  the  name  of  my 
brethren  to  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  to  that  effect." 

Of  the  Kuruman  mission,Air.  Moffat  says:  **  A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
present  time  is  the  increasing  desire  of  great  numbers  far  and  near  to  learn  to 
read.  This  gives  us  great  encouragement  in  every  department  of  our  work,  as 
without  this  little  stability  can  be  expected.  We  know  too  well  from  past 
events  that  where  people  are  able  to  read,  and  have  the  Bible  in  their  hands, 
the  most  glorious  results  have  followed,  as  in  the  case  of  Madagascar.  The 
general  indifference  to  education,  notwithstanding  all  the  inducements  and 
means  afforded,  has  all  along  been  a  sad  barrier  to  progress.  It  requires  a 
long  timQ,  however,  to  raise  a  people  from  barbarism  to  that  state  in  which  they 
can  be  safely  left  to  find  their  way  unaided.  We  have  found  it  so  in  Africa, 
where  so  much  labour  is  required  to  raise  the  conveits  above  pupilage.  We 
want  to  see  more  of  the  manliness  which  disdains  to  be  dependent  on  others  for 
everything.  But,  though  we  have  not  seen  all  that  we  have  longed  and  prayed 
for,  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished. 

<'The  influence  of  the  Gospel  first  manifested  on  this  Station  has  now 
extended  over  a  great  extent  of  country  reaching  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  us. 
About  thirty  towns  and  villages  may  now  be  pointed  out  where  Divine  service 
is  held  and  schools  carried  on.  Although  many  of  thtse  little  hills  of  Zion  are 
far  apart,  yet  we  believe,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  they  are  destined  to 
irradiate  the  surrounding  gloom.  It  is  not  for  us  who  have  the  *  sure  word  of 
testimony '  to  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  that  point.  *  He  must  reign.'  " 

Amidst  delay  that  would  have  broken  down  a  hundred  lath-and-plaster  men 
of  the  common  type,  Mr.  MoffiEkt  held  on  his  noble  way,  without  the  shadow  of 
encouragement  except  in  his  Divine  Master.  In  disaster  and  sorrow  of  every 
kind  he  remained  hopeful  and  diligent.  When  he  could  not  do  one  thing,  he 
turned  his  hand  to  another,  aud  at  a  time  when  not  a  few  would  have  come 
croaking  home  or  sought  an  inglorious  rest,  he  gave  himself  to  that  glorious 
work  of  translating  the  Bible.  We  want  more  men  of  the  same  stamina  every- 
where. They  are  not  to  be  hired  for  money  nor  called  out  by  some  ephemeral 
excitement.  Dr.  Bushnell  does  hin  best  to  shew  how  they  are  made,  and  gives 
the  following  ideas  of  the  way  to  make  a  ripe  and  right  old  age :  As  a  first, 
all-inclusive  matter,  the  man  needs  to  be  Christian  ;  not  somewhat  of  a  Christian, 
but  a  thorough  supremely  right  Christian.  A  certain  show  of  serenity  may  be 
gotten  by  the  philosophic  habit,  but  this  is  only  for  a  few.  Integrity  will  do 
something  ;  temperance  will  do  something ;  but  nothing  can  harmonize  a  soul 
inwardly  and  settle  it  in  peace,  but  a  spiritual  re-connection  with  the  life  of  God 
in  the  faith  of  his  Son. 
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Such  a  waj  of  Christian  piety  needs,  also,  in  order  to  the  best  result,  to 
begin  early ;  if  possible  in  early  childhood.  A  late  bom  piety  will  not  be 
sufficient.  The  new  nature  will  not  thus  become  a  second  nature.  The  old 
man  will  haye  only  a  young  piety,  strengthened  by  no  experience,  blurred  and 
blunted  by  his  own  blind  habit,  requiring  generally  a  struggle  quite  too  hard  to 
keep  his  new  beginnings  good.  Nothing  can  duly  saturate  and  shape  the  sours 
habit  but  a  piety  that  becomes  an  ingrown  property  and  flavours  the  life  principle 
itself.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  the  child  is  father  of  the  man.  The  old  man's 
peace  belongs  to  what  is  inmost  in  his  habits ;  the  truth  of  his  feeling,  the 
luminous  glory  of  his  faith,  the  loving  sweetness  of  his  dispositions.  Bight 
opinions  are  nothing  till  they  are  lived  out  thoroughly  enough  to  become 
dispositions.  Bight  principles  must  be  so  ingrained  by  long  observance,  that 
no  will.force  is  needed  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  Old  men  do  sometimes 
take  up  new  principles ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  principles  cannot  sufficiently 
take  up  them.  They  require  to  be  so  domiciliated  in  the  soul,  that  we  no  longer 
assent  to  them,  but  have  them  reigning  by  their  own  determinations.  Then  the 
old  man*s  very  nature  becomes  harmonic  and  steady ;  so  that,  when  he  breaks^ 
there  is  a  sovereign  order  in  him  that  cannot  break ;  so  that,  when  his  memory 
gives  way,  he  does  not  have  to  keep  himself  right  by  continual  self-recollection, 
for  there  is  a  right  and  even  divine  keeping  in  him,  that  goes  on  by  itself.'' 

It  will  also  be  observed,  as  regards  the  ki  nd  of  piety  most  wanted,  that 
religious  frames  are  much  less  significant  than  a  close-drawn  friendship  with 
God.  The  flame-element  commonly  runs  low  in  old  age,  and  an  old  man  trying 
to  be  raised  in  frames,  or  seeming  to  think  that  he  is,  makes  but  a  feeble,  rather 
absurd,  flgure.  But  if  he  has  grown  old  in  Qod's  friendship,  living  in  the  sense 
of  his  society,  and  having  the  sun-rise  of  his  mind  in  the  testimony  that  he 
pleases  God,  a  kind  of  holy  custom  settles  on  his  feeling  that  keeps  the  embers 
of  his  life  in  a  glow,  when  the  flames  of  emotion  have  subsided.  As  he  mts  a 
patriarch  in  his  chair,  so  his  mind  sits  serenely  in  the  chair  of  his  customary 
piety ;  and  he  worships  serenely,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff,  as  one  whose 
piety,  grown  old  in  habit,  is  fixedly  rested  on  God. 

W.  H.  JONES. 

Enquiries  are  often  made  respecting  the  relation  of  Vi.  Jones  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Freed-Men's  Aid  Society.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  The 
Society  has  never  been  in  a  position  to  employ  paid  agents  to  travel  in  the 
country  and  canvass  for  subscriptions.  For  a  long  time  service  of  all  kinds 
rendered  at  the  office  has  been  gratuitous.  There  has  neither  been  messenger 
or  clerk.  We  have  been  content  to  promote  our  object  as  opportunities  might 
be  afforded.  Mr.  Jones  came  to  us  well  recommended  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  He  received  a  salary  from  his  own  people,  and 
was  willing  to  provide  for  his  own  travelling  and  other  expenses,  by  lectures 
and  the  sale  of  various  publications.     He  expressed  his  readiness  to  work  in 
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his  oimwdj  to  diffuse  information,  and  to  create  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Freed-men,  and  to  accept  in  the  issue  what  the  Society  might  be  able  to 
grant.  At  that  time  there  were  indications  to  warrant  th<»  hope  that  a  considerable 
sum  might  be  appropriated.  Dr.  Tomkins  prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  Jones  by 
holding  meetings  in  different  towns,  and  advertising  his  movements.  The 
disastrous  bank  failures,  and  other  causes,  greatly  dindnished  the  sources  of  the 
Society,  but  the  kindness  sheVn  by  the  contributors  to  the  Bazaar  revived  the 
expectation  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  for  Canada ;  the  result  has  proved 
otherwise.  When  the  prospect  of  help  from  this  quarter  became  doubtful,  it  was 
suggested  that  all  Mr.  Jones  might  receive  should  be  transmitted  to  Canada. 
This  course  was  adopted.  All  we  asked  of  Mr.  Jones  was,  Uiat  he  should  keep 
within  the  certain  range  of  correspondence  of  the  office ;  apprize  us  of  his 
arrangements  and  report  with  exactness  and  regularity  all  his  receipts,  not  for 
our  satisfaction  simply,  but  for  his  own  credit  and  the  protection  of  contributors^ 
distinctly  intimating  to  all  that  he  was  not  an  agent  in  our  service  or  under 
our  control.  We  trust  this  simple  statement  will  make  the  matter  clear* 
There  are  peculiar  difficulties  arising  from  the  long  continued  visit  and  opera- 
tions of  a  negro  agent  in  this  country  arising  ttom  the  different  habits  of  the 
people  and  the  unintentional  occasion  of  offence  or  «mnoyance  that  may  be 
given. 

Qreat  discretiou  is  required  on  the  part  of  any  repifesentative  of  the  coloured 
race  in  view  of  the  prejudice  and  hostility  felt  by  ftiafiy.  He  ought  to  be 
habitually  circumspect  in  speech  and  in  deportment.  He  should  contract  no 
debts,  avoid  all  exaggeration  in  statement,  be  punctaid  id  all  his  engagements, 
give  his  report  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  nev^  b6  beyond  reach  by  the 
daily  post.  With  prudence,  humility  and  diligence,  acting  in  this  manner  he 
may  do  a  large  amount  of  good ;  indiscretion  on  th^  contrary  may  prove  the 
occasion  of  a  serious  Extent  6f  evil,  and  it  is  far  betteir  to  be  at  home,  than  to 
have  the  good  attempted  evil  spoken  of.  W6  are  cbming  firmly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  on  the  whole  it  is  deidrable  to  diffuse  information,  to  give  a  fair 
representation  of  the  wide  field  of  operations,  and  to  leiave  those  who  are 
interested  to  act  on  their  own  convictions.  Let  the  Society  grow  from  a 
simple  bat  vital  root.  There  may  be  less  shew,  but  there  will  be  more  reality. 
A  spring  can  never  rise  higher  than  its  source.  It  requires  no  great  genius  to 
shew  kindness,  but  in  simple  and  sincere  benevolence  flowing  from  a  divine 
soured,  there  is  a  power  that  no  genius  can  equal.  A  writer  in  one  of  the 
petiodicals  says : 

*^  Howard  was  not  a  great  man,  though  he  was  a  great  pliilanthropist.  He 
possessed  no  towering  genius,  and  as  to  acquirements,  although  hid  information 
was  respectable  in  amount,  he  could  not  write  and  spell  his  own  tongue  cor- 
rectly. Perhaps  it  was  specially  of  the  Lord  to  use  such  an  instrument  in  so 
great  a  work,  that  none  might  be  able  to  say,  I  also  would  be  a  philanthropist 
if  I  were  a  greater  man.   But  Howard  was  true  though  he  was  not  great.  I 
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his  private  life  had  not  sustained  his  public  efforts,  his  public  efforts,  wanting  a 
foundation,  would  hare  fallen  flat  on  the  ground.  If  the  unhealthful  cottages 
on  his  own  property  at  Cardington  had  been  lefb  wet  above  and  wet  below, 
while  he  secured  the  rents  out  of  the  squalid  inhabitants,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  pour  the  balm  of  humanity  on  the  barbarism  of  British  and 
continental  prisons.  It  was  love  that  led  him  forth,  and  truth  that  made  him 
strong.  This  is  the  way  to  win  a  battle.  There  lie  the  black,  dense,  imposing 
masses  of  the  foe-— the  sins  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  They  are  legion. 
Plunge  into  the  nearest  flank  of  the  cloud-like  host,  and  lay  about  heartily — 
every  man  his  own  philanthropist ;  it  is  probable  your  stroke  will  smite  down 
some  enemies  and  set  some  wretched  captives  free,  but  at  the  lowest  and  the 
worst,  the  effort  will  be  healthful  exercise  for  your  own  spiritual  life.  Have 
always  in  heart  and  hand  a  private,  personal  philanthropy.  ^'ithin  your 
reach  there  is  some  person  or  some  family,  drawn  by  vice  or  poverty,  or  both 
down  towards  the  gulf,  like  a  boat  above  the  rapids  of  Niagara;  rush  in  ;  lay 
hold.  Wrap  the  line  of  human  love  around  those  that  are  ready  to  perish. 
Hang  upon  them,  and  haunt  them,  and  refuse  to  let  them  go.  Speak  to  men  for 
God,  and  to  God  for  men;  and  when  you  are  tempted  to  despond,  remember 
the  words — "  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you." 

It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  half-a-dozen  people,  however  humble  in 
their  station,  with  the  spirit  of  Howard,  or  rather  of  the  divine  philanthropist, 
could  have  given  their  energies  for  the  relief  of  the  unsheltered  victims  of  the 
Jamaica  Outrage,  without  touchiog  their  case  in  some  way.  What  tears  were 
shed  over  the  tragic  narrative,  and  the  affecting  report  of  the  Commissioners — 
what  eloquent  speeches  in  Parliament — what  earnest  remonstrances  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Colonial  Minister — what  columns  of  rhetorical  denunciation  in  the 
daily  press — what  earnest  pleading  and  persuasion,  and  yet  somehow,  no  way 
could  be  found  for  practical  help.  The  year  that  is  rolling  onward  to  its  close, 
has  not  a  few  causes  of  humiliation,  in  the  bribery  of  electors,  the  ¥rant  of 
commercial  integrity,  and  in  the  succession  of  crimes  of  violence.  The  conscience 
of  England  has  been  perverted  and  blunted,  but  it  will  be  the  saddest  thing  of 
all  if  selfishness  should  wither  the  heart  of  our  country.  We  trust  this  will 
not  be,  and  that  yet  there  will  be  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  really  benevolent 
to  manifest  their  compassion,  if  those  who  have  said  so  much  about  Jamaica 
will  allow  them  to  act,  or  the  men  will  come  forward  who  will  give  ground  for 
confidence  that  something  really  effective  will  be  done.  Perhaps  some  humane 
Hebrew  philanthropist  like  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  will  go  on  a  special  mission, 
and  wipe  out  the  stain  for  us.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  if  he  had  been  spared,  would  have 
gone  out  with  him  at  an  hour's  notice. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  JoNKS.   No  report. 
Mb.  Gob  don.   No  statement. 
Thb  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  will 
attend  to  Miss  Teal's  application. 

NOVEMBER,  1867. 

THE  FREED-MAN. 
Thanks  to  our  kind  and  considerate 
friends  who  have  begun  a  subscription 
list  for  the  Magazine  fund,  the  Fbrbd- 
Man  continues  to  make  its  appearance. 
The  first  step  is  gained,  we  hope  to  a 
safe  and  useful  course.  We  have  no 
desire  to  over-estimate  the  Fbbed- 
Man  as  a  monthly  publication.  As  to 
its  literary  pretensions,  it  is  a  very 
simple  affair,  but  it  happens  to  be  the 
only  public  organ  that  aims  to  be 
representatiTe  of  four  millions  or  more, 
who  ought  to  have  fair  consideration. 
The  Freed-men  in  our  colonies  more 
especially  need  to  have  their  condition 
constantly  kept  in  public  view.  We 
say  this  quite  irrespective  of  negro 
peculiarities.  Here  is  a  race  of 
people  in  most  respects  at  a  disad- 
vantage— with  imperfect  or  injurious 
training — poorly  instructed,  miable, 
or  it  may  be  indisposed,  to  adopt  the 
best  means  for  their  own  improvement 
or  protection.  Naturally  they  may 
easily  become  the  dupes  of  the  designing, 
or  the  victims  of  the  cruel.  Events 
have  shewn  that  they  caniiot  be  neg- 
lected without  corresponding  injury  to 
the  mother  country.  The  mistakes 
made  on  the  Negro  Question  arising 
from  cupidity  and  pride,  cost  America 
myriads  of  lives,  and   millions  of 


treasure.  We  are  very  far  from  being 
out  of  dan«»er.  It  is  not  wise  therefore 
to  put  these  people  practically  out  of 
sight. 

If  this  be  admitted,  nothing  oan  be 
more  suitable  for  protect  ion  and  right 
understanding,  than  a  really  indepen- 
dent monthly  periodical,  unpretentious, 
but  honest  and  impartial.  There  is  no 
necessity  that  it  should  have  any 
peculiar  literary  charm.  Vigilance  is 
chiefly  required  to  note  the  circum- 
stances that  arise  indicative  of  the 
real  state  of  things,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent mischief,  and  to  suggest  without 
delay  the  means  of  redress. 

To  render  this  service  eflBciently,  it 
is  essential  that  the  editor  should  be 
independent,  and  free  to  point  out 
incipient  evils,  from  whatever  quarter 
or  in  whatsoever  form  they  may  appear. 
He  can  pretend  to  no  infallibility,  but 
unless  he  is  left  to  watch  the  interests 
of  the  four  millions  of  his  sable  clients 
without  distracting  counsels  or  mena- 
cing suggestions,  his  position  will  be 
embarrassing  and  his  efforts  perfectly 
useless.  It  is  equally  necessary  that 
he  should  not  abuse  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  for  any  private  or 
particular  interests. 

Keeping  steady  in  view  the  great 
object  before  him,  he  should  not  be 
subservient  to  any  party,  or  lend  himself 
to  any  prejudice.  There  should  be 
found  at  all  times  in  such  an  organ  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  others  privately  or  openly,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  emancipated  race.  For 
example,  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  have  unquestionably  been 
amongst  the  truest  friends  of  education 
in  Jamaica;  from  principle^  from  be* 
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nevolent  feeling,  and  from  habit,  they 
are  ready  to  lend  their  steady  help ;  if 
on  any  account  any  of  them  fail  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  work, 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  overlook 
or  depreciate  their  service.  Nothing 
can  be  more  tm worthy  or  more  injurious 
than  the  keeping  up  of  a  little  feud  in 
the  presence  of  adversaries  to  right  and 
freedom,  who  are  so  numerous  or  so 
powerful.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
our  Society  shall  sink  or  rise,  so  that 
the  real  work  of  humanity  is  steadily 
advanced?  One  point  is  vital.  The 
F&bbd-Man  must  be  solvent,  and 
manifestly  so.  The  practical  question 
for  those  who  are  friendly  to  its  object 
is  to  consider  how  it  shall  be  kept  free 
from  every  incumbrance  of  debt. 

Let  us  look  flEurly  at  the  difficulties 
we  have  to  meet.  We  fear  that  the 
friends  of  the  negro  race  are  much  fewer 
than  many  suppose.  The  fund  for  the 
purpose  must  come  from  a  small  number 
of  contributors.  Their  kindness  must 
never  be  thrown  away.  Direct  contri- 
bution is  the  only  means  of  support  to 
which  we  should  look.  We  have  no 
moral  right  to  use  the  money  contibuted 
from  the  best  and  simple  motive  in  any 
kind  of  speculation. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  unwise 
and  unjuat  to  contract  liabilities 
with  no  prospect  of  meeting  them 
punctually  and  honourably.  However 
■mall  the  fund  devoted  for  the  object, 
let  us  keep  the  expenditure  within  the 
amount.  False  shame  may  object  to  a 
revelation  of  weakness,  but  honesty,  if 
feeble,  may  become  strong.  It  costs 
far  mote  to  keep  up  appearances  thaa 
to  do  real  woric.  The  deeeptive  policy 
of  bustle,  parade  and  pretention,  is 


thoroughly  understood.  Let  us  try  the 
more  original  plan  in  statement  and  in 
action,  of  keeping  by  the  exact  truth. 

If  we  do  these  things,  the  most  subtle 
and  determined  opponent  will  have 
hard  work  to  put  us  into  a  comer.  We 
wish  our  readers  therefore  clearly  to 
understand,  that  in  continuing  the 
Fbbbd-Man  we  are  committed  to  no 
desperate  enterprise.  It  would  be  a 
great  personal  convenience  to  us  just 
now,  to  transfer  the  work  into  other 
hands,  because  of  the  claim  on  our  best 
attention  arising  from  other  duties. 
We  were  rejoicing  indeed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  being  entirely  freed  from  our 
post,  when  the  absent  editor  threw 
across  the  Atlantic  a  cord  of  kindness 
to  lash  us  to  the  helm.  In  other  words. 
Dr.  Tomkins  writes  to  say,  that  he 
will  take  the  personal  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  the  printer,  and 
the  printer  accepts  the  terms.  We 
have  no  alternative  therefore  but  to 
keep  on  a  little  longer,  with  this  condi- 
tion, that  we  may  be  allowed  to  record 
in  the  FBBxn-liAH  every  penny  wo 
receive  and  what  we  are  under  the 
necessity  to  pay  to  meet  inevitable 
expenses.  We  accept  no  other  respon^ 
sibility,  and  if  our  friends  agree  to 
strengthen  our  hands  we  hope  to  tell 
the  editor  on  his  return^  that  hia  kind 
and  generous  offer  to  pay  the  printer, 
has  entailed  upon  him  no  losi.  We 
inoline  to  ,the  belief  indeed,  that  ht 
will  find  a  little  surplat  to  meet  othtt 
claims.  We  shall  try  our  best  thai  it 
maj  be  so.  The  flubseribers  of  thtf 
FaxbD-Mah  will  allow  us  to  remind 
thrai  that  the  year  oloaed  in  Auguaty 
but  we  go  on  a  few  months  to  begin  aneir 
at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  We 
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haye  been  expecting  for  some  time  to 
hare  a  remittance  from  oar  friends  in 
Jamaica.  If  we  do  not  hear  from  them 
they  most  expect  their  turn  in  the 
stirring  up. 


A  WORD 

FOR  THE  CONSIDERATE. 

The  truth  it  is  said  should  not  be 
spoken  always,  and  at  all  times,  nor  to 
all  people.  There  is  a  prudent  reserve 
needful  for  the  preservation  of  mutual 
confidence,  and  for  the  continuance  of 
hearty  co-operation*  This  we  have 
home  in  mind  through  months  of  almost 
solitary  anxiety.  But  if  a  degree  of 
reticence  is  needful  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, there  are  seasons  when  it 
is  essential  for  safety,  for  credit,  and 
for  usefulness  that  there  should  be  the 
greatest  transparency,  and  that  the  case 
as  it  is,  should  be  made  unmistakeably 
manifest.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Fbxbd-Man  we  felt  bound  within 
certain  limits^  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  facts  necessary  to 
establish  a  right  understanding  with 
the  real  Mends  of  our  object.  However 
interested  they  may  be  in  the  welfare 
of  the  emancipated  race,  they  cannot 
r^er  efficient  help  unless,  the  execu- 
tiYe  of  the  society  is  equally  in  earnest 
with  themsdves  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause.  Without  this,  all  their  efforts 
will  only  be  baffled  and  neutralized. 
Let  them  know  where  the  impediment 
•xista  and  there  is  a  probability  that 
it  will  be  removed.  Our  Mends  have 
had  time  to  consider  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  abrupt  suspension 
pf  the  Fbbxd-Man  without  notice  and 
on  the  very  eve  of  its  publication.  The 
Soeiety  of  neoesai^  must  have  lost  its 


visibility.    The  air  would  have  been 
filled  with  idle  rumours  and  injurious 
surmises,  and  the  person  left  as  its 
most   prominen'^  representative,  and 
easiest  of  access  must  have  suffered  the 
reproach,  met  the  enquiries  and  received 
the  remonstrances  of  all  who  had  com- 
plaints to  make  or  claims  to  present. 
Now  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  to 
avoid  offence  as  much  as  possible  put  a 
case  hypothetically.    Suppose  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  benevolent  society  firom 
being  conversant  with  the  condition  of 
the  objects  for  whose  welfare  it  is  in- 
tended deeply   concerned   for  their 
protection  and  relief!    Their  wants  and 
perils  are  before  his  mind  day  and 
night.     He  is  constrained  to  defend 
them  against  wrong  and  to  provide  for 
some  of  them  timely  succour.    But  the 
times  are  adverse, ;  parties  who  might 
help  are  divided  or  bitterly  opposed. 
Other  questions  arise  that  absorb  atten- 
tion and  engross  interest.    No  substan- 
tial aid  for  the  time  can  be  gained. 
The  supposed  representative   of  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization  con- 
tents himself  with  striving  to  husband 
the  small/esources  that  may  be  avail- 
able. Personally  he  adds  nothing  to  the 
elastic  item  of  "  incidental  expenses.'' 
He  receives  no  remuneration  for  ser- 
vice, and  so  that  a  margin  for  safety 
and  honesty  may  be  kept,  he  cares 
under  the  circumstances  for  no  requital. 
He  finds  however  that  without  his 
knowledge  and  beyond  his  control^ 
expenditure  is  incurred,  that  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  would  be  legiti- 
matet^but  in  the  emergency  is  unwise  and 
perilous.   Virtually  nevertheless  he  is 
made  responsible.  But  we  have  no  need 
to pursnaan imaginary  case  further.  We 
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trust  that  there  will  be  just  considera- 
tion. There  never  was  a  period  when 
the  condition  of  the  Freed-men  re- 
quired closer  and  more  careful  atten- 
tion.  There  are  signs  of  re-aotion 
in  America.  The  indications  in 
Jamaica  are  not  all  hopeful.  There  is 
improvement  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Freed-men,  but  all  observant  men 
must  know  that  there  is  constant 
danger  of  relapse.  We  want  to  see  this 
Journal  made  a  vigilant  sentinel,  a 
sound  adviser  and  a  faithful  guardian. 
It  may  be  so  with  a  little  considerate 
and  timely  help. 

LETTER  OP  GENERAL  PHYOR 
To  AN  American  Journ\l. 

"  Now  York,  Oct.  6, 1867. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  was  apprised,  before  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  that  a  certain  paper  in 
Yirg^ia  had  Btigmatised  me  as  a  "  Radical/ 
and  had  otherwise  impated  to  me  sentiments 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  South.  Bat 
the  silly  story  I  disdained  to  contradict,  while 
it  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  irresponsible 
person  who  propagated  it.  Since  you  say  my 
silence  is  oonstraed  into  a  sort  of  acqniesoence 
in  the  reproach,  I  empower  yon  to  repel  the 
accusation  with  the  utmost  energy  of  indig- 
nant denial.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine 
that  my  opinions  are  of  the  least  consequence 
to  any  one,  but,  because  they  have  been 
brought  into  controversy,  and  have  been  the 
occasion  of  subjecting  me  to  some  unmerited 
animadversion,  I  will  tell  you,  very  frankly 
and  freely,  in  what  relation  I  stand  to  the 
politics  of  the  day. 

"In  the  first  place,  then,  neither  with 
politics  nor  parties  have  I  the  least  concern  or 
connection.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Confede- 
racy I  renonnoed  forever  every  political 
aspiratioUf  and  resolved  henceforth  to  address 
myself  to  the  care  of  my  family  and  the 
poiBuit  of  my  profession.  But  for  all  that  I 
have  not  repudiated  the  obligations  of  good 
citizenship.  When  I  renewed  my  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  I  did  so  in  good  faith 


and  without  reservation ;  and  as  I  understand 
that  oath,  it  not  only  restrains  me  from  acta 
of  positive  hostility  to  the  Government ,  tut 
pledgen  me  to  dn  my  utmost  for  its  welfare  and 
staMUty,  Hence,  while  1  am  more  imme- 
diately  concerned  to  see  the  South  restored 
to  its  former  prosperity,  I  am  anxious 
that  the  whole  country,  and  all  classes 
may  be  re-united  on  the  basis  of  common 
interest  and  fraternal  regard.  And  this  object, 
it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  attained  by  con* 
ceding  to  all  classes  the  unrestricted  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  laws, 
and  obliterating  as  speedily  and  as  entirely  as 
poRsible  the  distinctions  which  have  separated 
the  North  and  the  South  into  hostile  sections. 
With  this  conviction,  while  I  pretend  to  no 
part  in  politics,  I  have  not  hesitated  in  private 
discourse  to  advise  my  friends  in  the  South 
frankly  tn  "accept  the  situation;**  to  adjust 
their  ideas  to  the  altered  state  of  affairs ;  to 
reeognise  and  respect  the  rights  of  the  coloured 
race;  to  c  dtivate  relations  of  confidence  and 
good-will  toward  the  people  of  the  North;  to 
abstain  from  the  profitless  agitations  of  politi- 
cal debate ;  and  to  employ  their  energies  in 
the  far  more  exigent  and  useful  work  of  ma. 
terial  reparation  and  developement.  Strivings 
oat  of  regard  to  the  South,  to  inculcate  this 
lesson  of  prudent  conduct,  I  have  urged  such 
arguments  as  these:  That  the  negro  is,  in  no 
sense,  reeponiible  for  the  calamitiea  we  en- 
dure ;  that,  toward  us,  he  has  ever  conducted 
himself  with  kindness  and  subordination ;  that 
he  is  entitled  to  our  compassion,  and  to  the 
assistance  of  our  superior  intelligence  in  the 
effbrt  to  attain  a  higher  state  of  moral  aiid  in- 
tellectual developement ;  that,  to  assome  he 
was  placed  on  this  theatre  as  a  reproach  to 
humanity  and  a  stumbing-block  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  would  be  to  impeach  the  wis- 
dom and  cfOodnesB  of  Prowdence;  that  con. 
sidering  the  comparative  numben  of  the 
two  races  in  the  South,  it  would  be  the 
merest  madness  to  provoke  a  collision  of 
caste;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  peace,  repose  and  prosperity  of 
the  South  that  the  emandpafted  class  should 
be  undisturbed  in  the  ei^joyment  of  their 
rights  under  the  law,  and  shoald  be  enligfat- 
ened  to  understand  the  duties  and  interest 
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of  social  order  and  well-being.  Bat  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  a 
complete  and  cordial  re-onion  between  the 
North  and  the  Soath  is  found  in  the 
suspicion  and  resentment  with  which  the 
people  of  these  sections  regard  each  other. 
Hence,  while  on  the  one  hand  assuring 
the  Northern  people  of  the  good  faith  with 
which  the  Sonth  resumes  its  obligations  in  the 
Union,  I  have  thought  it  not  amiss,  on  the 
other,  to  protest  to  my  Sonthem  friends  that 
the  mass  of  the  Nothem  community  cure  ani- 
mated by  far  more  just  and  liberal  sentiments 
toward  ns  than  we  are  apt  to  snspect. 

«  And  thus,  leaving  to  others  the  ostensible 
part  in  the  work  of  reoonstmction,  and  ab- 
staining stadioosly  irom  all  political  connection 
and  activity,  I  have  hoped  in  some  measore 
and  in  a  qniet  way,  to  repair  the  evil  I  con- 
tributed to  bring  upon  the  South,  by  arailing 
myself  of  erery  appropriate  private  oppor- 
tunity to  suggest  these  counsels  of  moderation 
and  magnanimity.  Passion,  to  which,  in 
truth,  we  had  abundant  provocation,  pre- 
cipitated us  into  secession ;  reason  must 
conduct  us  back  into  the  path  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

"Hard  it  may  be  to  purge  our  hearts  of 
the  resentment  and  prejudices  engendered 
by  civil  war,  but  until  our  minds  be  en- 
lightened by  a  philosophic  comprehension 
of  the  exigencies  of  our  situation,  we  shall 
never  recover  the  repose  after  which  the 
wearied  spirit  of  the  South  so  eagerly  pants. 

"At  whatever  risk  of  personal  interest — 
and  you  know  it  involves  both  obloquy  imd 
Bacrifice  to  talk  as  I  do — I  am  resolved  to  em- 
ploy all  of  energy  and  intellect  I  may 
command,  in  the  incessant  endeavour  to 
promote  peace  and  good-will  among  the 
people  of  the  late  beUigerent  States.  What 
the  country  needs,  what  in  a  most  especial 
manner  the  South  needs,  is  repose ;  freedom 
from  the  throes  of  political  agitation,  and 
leisure  to  recruit  its  exhausted  energies.  The 
experience  of  the  last  six  years  should  have 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  American  na- 
tion this  most  salutary  lesson — a  lesson  sooner 
or  later  learned  by  every  nation  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  its  own  history — that  civil  war 
is  the  sum  and  consummation  of  all  human 


woe.  Protesting  solemnly  the  integrity  of 
motive  by  which  I  was  then  actuated ;  yet,  I 
never  look  abroad  upon  our  wasted  fields  and 
desolated  homes ;  I  never  contemplate  the  all- 
embracing  ruin  in  which  we  are  involved,  the 
sad  eclipse  of  our  liberties  and  sinister  aspect 
of  the  future,  without  inwardly  resolving  to 
dedicate  all  I  possess  of  ability  for  the  public 
service  to  the  task  of  averting  another  such 
catastrophe,  and  to  that  end  of  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  forbearnce  and  good-feeling  among 
all  classes  Mid  all  sections  of  the  country. 

"  These,  my  dear  sir,  are  the  opinions,  very 
briefly  and  dogpnatically  delivered,  which  1 
entertain  touching  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  ]X)licy  proper  for 
them  to  pursue  in  the  present  juncture.  They 
aro  the  result  of  anxious  and  conscientious 
reflection,  of  much  observation  on  the  popular 
temper  of  the  North,  anJ  of  extreme  and 
unabated  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  to  which  I  am  attached  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  filial  devotion.  With  the 
utmost  sincerity  of  conviction,  I  believe  tluvt 
by  a  system  of  conduct  in  conformity  to  these 
suggestions,  the  Southern  people  may  achieve 
a  prosperity  and  happiness  equal  to  any  they 
oyer  enjoyed ;  while  on  the  contrary,  I  am  as 
firmly  persuaded  that  by  a  vain  and  impatient 
resistance  to  an  order  of  things  they  cannot 
change,  and  to  a  destiny  they  cannot  escape, 
they  will  infinitely  aggravate  the  miseries  of 
their  present  condition,  and  besides  bring 
down  upon  themselves  calamities  appalling 
to  contemplate. 

« I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  classification 
of  parties,  but  if  these  opinions  make  me  a 
'Radical,'  th^  I  am  a  'Badical;'  for  they 
are  deliberately  the  opinions  of 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"BoGsa  A.  Pbtob.' 


COLONIZATION  OF  LIBERIA 
The  first  vessel  that  left  this  country,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, with  emigrants  for  Liberia,  was  the 
"Elizabeth,"  which  sailed  in  February,  1820, 
with  eighty-six  black  men  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Since  that  date,  no  year  has  passed  without 
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the  sailing  of  at  least  one  ressel  upon  the 
same  benevolent  errand;  8knd  in  some  years 
the  namber  of  vessels  that  hare  departed  for 
Liberia,  laden  with  emig^nta,  hare  amoonted 
to  seven  or  eight  Last  jear  there  were  621 
emigrants;  in  1832  there  were  796;  and  in 
1863,  783;  in  other  years  fewer.  The  total 
namber  of  settlers  in  Liberia,  by  emig^tion 
from  this  country,  is  11,909 ;  of  these,  4,641 
were  bom  free,  344  purchased  their  freedom, 
and  6,967  were  emancipated  to  go  to  Liberia. 
The  Maryland  Colonization  Society  has  also 
settled,  at  «*  Maryland,  in  Liberia,"  1,227 
blacks,  and  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
Government  have  landed,  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
beria, 6,722  negroes  taken  from  the  decks  of 
captured  slavers. 

Of  the  11,909  negro  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  164  were  from  the  New  Eng. 
land  States;  428  from  the  Middle  States; 
289  from  the  West ;  10,366  from  the  Soathem 
States,  of  whom  3,733  were  frt>m  the  single 
State  of  Virginia.  During  the  fifty  years  of 
its  organization,  the  American  Colonisation 
Society  has  received  and  expended  in  its  irork 
2,141,607  dols.,  the  lei^gest  receipts  being  in 
1869,  i^en  160,303  dols.  was  paid  into  the 
treasury.  Since  its  oi^nization,  the  Mary- 
land State  Society  received  309,769  dols.,  and 
the  societies  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Mississippi,  daring  their  independoit  opm^ 
lions,  received  107,640  dols. 

The  nation  that  has  thas  been  founded  is 
engiiged  in  commerce  and  agricultore,  pos- 
sesses a  college,  and  a  system  of  common 
schools;  and  in  view  of  its  age,  position, 
origin,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  advancement, 
may  be  reckoned  a  perfectly  successful  experi- 
ment. A  New  York  correspondent  thus 
describes  the  commercial  actirity  of  Liberia, 
and  also  alludes  to  its  moral  influence  upon 
Western  Africa.   He  says : 

« Eight  vessels  have  been  built  here,  five 
within  a  year — averaging  twenty  tons  bur- 
hen.  These^have  been  built  in  our  own  ship- 
yards,  by  our  own  citizen  ship  builders.  Be* 
sides  these,  twelve  boats  of  the  size  of  large 
whale  boats  have  been  built  or  purchased  from 
foreigners,  and  ply  between  different  trading 
points,  purchasing  palm  oil.  In  edition  to 
these,  one  or  two  small  crafts  have  been  pur- 


chased abroad;  orders  for  two  more  are 
soon  to  be  met,  and  five  more  are  now  building. 

«  During  the  last  few  months^  the  Loberian 
traders  and  merchants  have  shipped  larger 
quantities  of  palm  oil  than  ever  before  in  the 
same  period.  A  few  items  will  serve  to  show 
the  progress  which  is  making  in  this  line.  A 
friend  informs  me  that  he  saw  shipped  at 
Palmas,  in  the  mail  steamer  for  Liverpool, 
one  hundred  and  two  casks  of  palm  oil ;  and, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  in  another  steamer, 
one  hundred  and  four  oaaks  were  shipped  from 
Grand  Bassa. 

"  A  like  increase  in  the  number  of  country 
cloths  shipped  from  our  ports  is  noticeable. 
This  trade  is  mostly  confined  to  Mesurado 
county,  and  consequently  the  doths  are 
brought  in  larger  numbers  to  Monrovia  than 
any  other  place.  One  merchant  in  this  town 
received  no  less  than  1,170  within  twenty 
days.  They  are  generally  about  six  foet  in 
lengfth ;  but  some  are  ot  an  extraordinary  siie 
and  very  beautifol;  one  of  my  netghboois 
haa  one  22  feet  long  and  10  foet  wide 
weighing  13|  pounds. 

"  Goods  in  abundance  from  England,  Hol- 
land and  Germany  are  now  brought  to  our 
shores.  Three  steamen  amve  every  tnnmth 
in  our  waters ;  one,  the  mail  steamer,  stops  at 
Cape  Pahnas;  another  belongs  to  a  trading 
company  in  London,  aod  stops  at  Monrovia 
and  Bassa;  the  third,  die  property  of  still 
another  company,  runs  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Sinou  Thus  you  will  see  that  we  are 
well  supplied  with  lB«gliah  good^  and  as  the 
skill  of  our  trader  increases,  they'  wOl  soon 
be  enabled  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  natires. 
This  will  incease  the  interoourse  between  our 
civilized  people  and  the  heathen.  Already  at 
several  of  our  trading  ports  the  Ltberians  ar^ 
striving  to  carry  their  religious  diaracter  and 
their  Chxistian  habits  with  them.  At  Grand 
Cess  sixteen  men  wit^  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  gathered  into  a  trading  oommonity ; 
and  the  rule  among  them  is  *  that  no  trudiug 
is  to  be  done  on  Sundays ;  if  any  palm  oil  is 
brought  in  on  Sundays  it  is  to  be  eoofiaoated.' 
This  rule,  I  am  told,  is  rigidly  enfevoed.  Such 
communities,  in  the  course  of  time^  wDl  Hne  oar 
coast,  and  penetrate  the  interior.  By  and 
by  they  will  demand  minjatew  and  leaehMa  ? " 
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COOLIE  SLAVERY. 

It  was  recently  etated  that  a  cargo  of  coolies 
had  arrived  at  Hew  Orleans  from  Cnba,  to  be 
nsed  as  laboorers  on  the  Mississippi  sugar 
plantations,  and  it  is  stated  that  Ah  Too,  a 
commissioner  from  the  Chinesse  Goremment, 
has  oondaded  a  contract  with  a  number  of 
Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Texas  planters,  to 
bring  5,000  Chinamen  to  that  country  for 
their  use,  and  that  they  will  soon  arrive.  Now 
that  this  new  form  of  slavery  is  about  to  be 
introduced  into  that  country,  one  that  is 
scarcely  less  revolting  than  the  African 
slavery,  the  following  facts  derived  from  a 
foreign  source  will  be  read  with  painful  inter- 
est, and  may  serve  to  enlighten  some  minds. 

<'Tho  principal  ]X)rts  from  which  coolies 
are  drawn  are  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  Canton, 
Amoy  and  Swacow.  Emig^tion  from  the 
north  of  China  has  been  attempted,  but  with- 
out success.  The  northern  Chinese  are 
greatly  attached  to  their  homes,  poor  and 
miserable  as  these  are,  and  would  look  with 
suspicion  upon  any  proposal  which  would  re- 
move thnm  from  their  accustomed  haunts. 
The  French  Gk>vemment  endeavored  to  induce 
the  peasantry  to  emigrate  by  issuing  advertise- 
ments,  with  detailed  conditions,  in  some  of 
the  principal  northern  cities,  but  their  invita- 
tions  produced  no  effect  on  the  population. 
Bonded  coolies  are  demanded  by  and  deported 
to  the  following  places,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  and  urgency 
of  demand: — ^to  Peru,  to  Cuba,  to  British 
West  Indies  (principallj  Demeraitk  and  Trini- 
dad), Dutch  Ghiiana,  Tahiti,  India,  and  Java. 
The  coolie  trade  to  Pern  and  to  Cuba  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  contractors — 
Peruviana,  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  French. 
It  is  carried  on  entirely  from  Macao,  with  the 
exception  of  one  establishment  at  Canton,  that 
of  a  Frenchman,  who  ships  to  Havana.  There 
are  at  Macao  six  or  eaght  depots,  from  which 
aboui  80,000  or  40,000  coolies  are  shipped 
every  year  to  Pera  and  Cuba.  The  oooUes 
are  furnished  to  the  depots  by  recruiting 
a^^ts,  Chinese  or  Portuguese,  many  of  them 
men  of  very  disreputable  character,  and  not 
a  few  more  than  suspected  of  being  connected 
with  piracy.  It  10  almost  needless  to  remain 


that  they  resort  to  most  unscrupulous  means 
for  obtaining  recruits. 

"Coolies  at  a  Macao  depot  cost  the  trader 
from  35  dollara  to  70  dollars  each.  The 
number  of  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Macao 
traders  is  limited,  English  and  American 
ships  being  forbidden  to  carry  Macao  coolies, 
and  it  being  seldom  that  German  vessels  can 
be  induced  to  engage  in  this  service.  The 
ships  employed  are  under  military  equipment 
and  discipline,  somewhat  resembling  English 
convict  ships ;  the  ooolies  on  board  them  are 
only  allowed  an  airing  on  deck  by  squads  of 
twenty  to  forty  together,  and  the  whole 
proceeding  resembles  the  middle  passage  in 
its  general  features ;  but  the  coolies  being  far 
less  submissive  than  negroes,  revolts  and 
mutinies  frequently  occur.  Suicidee  are 
eommon,  and  the  mortality  is  very  great, 
averaging  as  high  as  86  per  cent.  In  April, 
1866,  550  Chinamen  were  burned  to  death  on 
the  ship  Napoleon  Canavero,  in  a  conflagration 
purposely  kindled  by  some  mntineen.  During 
the  eight  months  from  August, 1856,  toApril» 
1866,  no  less  than  16  cases  of  mutiny — ^many 
of  them  having  very  serious  results — ^were 
reported  in  H<ing  Kong  papers,  all  but  two  of 
them  having  occurred  on  board  ships  sailing 
from  Macao.  These  circumstances  tend  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  Macao  coolie.  At  Callao 
they  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $300,  and 
at  Cuba  they  often  'fetch*  $500.  The  con- 
tracts run  for  eight  yean.  The  Macao  coolies 
are  all  males,  no  woman  being  ever  shipped 
there  i  the  men  are  selected  entirely  for 
physical  qualities." 

SOUTHERN  ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

The  Ntw  York  Observer  says :  **  Our  readers 
have  been  informed  that  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co.,  and  other  publishing  houses  of 
this  city,  have  made  large  donations  of 
school  books  to  aid  in  canying  out  the 
purposes  of  Mr.  Peabody's  munificent  dona- 
tion to  the  oaose  of  Education  in  the  South. 
The  charactei*  of  those  houses  is  too  well 
known  to  believe  that  any  other  than  suitable 
and  truthful  books  would  be  sent  as  their 
donation,  but  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  Bovuiton  (Texas)  Telegraph, 
copied  from  the  Louisville  Cowrier,  with  the 
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endorsement  that  « it  expressee  our  eenti- 
menta  exactly,*  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  gift  is  regarded  by  some  people 
in  the  South : 

"  *  Those  eminently  philanthropic  hnmanita- 
rians,  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  A.  S. 
Barnes  ft  Co.,  publishers,  somewhat  noted, 
have  opened  their  large  hearts,  and  presented 
the  Peabody  Committee  with  one  or  two 
hundrea  thousand  copies  of  text-books  for  the 
use  of  schools  to  be  established  under  that 
most  munificent  gift.    Now  we  would  rather 
see  two  hundred  thousand  vipers  uncoil 
themselves  and  crawl  over  the  whole  face  of 
our  country  than  the  same  number  of  the 
Messrs.  Appletons'  or  the  Messrs.  Barnes'  text 
books.     They  are  no  more  nor  less  than  text 
lessons,  inculcating  the  most  undying,  mali- 
cious hatred  of  our  people— text-lessons  of 
the  vilest  and  most  slanderous  lies  that  were 
ever  fabricated   to  instil   poisonouB  and 
erroneous  ideas  into  the  pliant  minds  of  our 
coming  generation.    We  visited  the  «mam. 
moth  establishments"  of  these  people  during 
a  late  Northern  tour,  and  we  glanced  through 
some  of  their  "  publications,"  some  of  which 
vnll  be  of  this  same  generous  donation  to  the 
Peabody  Fund,  and  we  do  now  most  solemnly 
declare  that  rather  than  see  one  of  our 
Southern  youth  imbibe  the  prejudice,  learn 
the  lies,  con  over  the  slanders  herein,  we 
would  see  them  grope  on  for  ever  with  only 
the  great  lessons  of  nature,  which  we  avow 
teacheth  no  falsehoods,  as  their  "textbooks." 

<  We  are  disposed  to  do  all  in  our  humble 
power  to  restore  our  unfortunate  oountiy  to 
its  former  happiness  and  prosperity,  we  are 
willing  to  strike  hands  with  all  those  of  the 
North,  and  we  know,  thank  God,  there  are 
many  noble  and  glorious  spirits  there,  un- 
shackled by  bigotry,  ianatioism,  or  prejudice, 
who  will  walk  with  us  to  that  end;  but  from 
the  malicious,  fanatical,  fratricidal,  Puri- 
tanical, psalm-singing,  Appletons,  Barneses, 
and  Harpers,  Good  Lord  deliver  us.' " 


THE  THINGS  OP  OTHERS. 
Look  not  on  your  own  things  only. 

Ye  do  not  live  alone* 
Not  by  one  man  or  by  one  race 

Can  all  earth's  work  be  done. 


And  the  members  of  the  body, 

Which  seem  the  feeblest,  share 
The  labour,  and  are  even. 

Perchance,  mosf  needed  there. 
Look  not  on  your  own  things  only, 

Ye  cannot  see  them  so: 
Too  dim  the  eye  of  Selfishness. 

Ever  the  Truth  to  know. 
Along  life's  crowded  pathway 

The  multidude  goes  on. 
And  he  must  &11  or  cause  to 
Who  deems  himself  alone. 
On  th§  thinga  of  others,  also 
Look,  every  man  and  race. 
So  shall  all  live  in  fellowship 
Of  wise  and  helpful  grace. 
Alas!  for  how  much  longer 

Shall  men  devourers  be. 
Consumed  of  one  anoUier, 
Though  but  one  fiunily  P 
If  there  be  who  are  higher 

Than  others  of  their  kind. 
By  richer  giftb  exalted 

Li  soul,  or  heart,  or  mind  

It  is  that  they  may  minister 
To  those  they  soar  above  : 
The  privilege  is  aye  to  serve 
In  God's  great  realm  of  love. 

B  S  G  S. 

Tpsinch,  October  leth,  1867. 


CASH  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

CONTSIBOTIOHS.  £    M  d- 

Bev.R.  Shaen     i    i'  o 

Wm.  Shaen  Esq     i   o  0 

John  Carr,  Esq   i    q  q 

Anna  Maria  R   1   0  0 

Wilham  Grundy,  Esq.    10  0 

Benjamin  Scott,  Esq   5  0 

William  Tuck,  Esq   50 

Miss  Saunders  and  friend    35 

Miss  Saunders   ^  ^ 

M.  A.  Jacob    3  Q 


6  10  0 

Paid  fineight  for  Jamaioa— porterage 
and  postage  for  MRgfc«ST.fn,  ^4 
Letters   q  19  3 


In  hand 


dS4  10  9 


Anorews,  Printer,  7,  Duke  8t ,  BlocTiabury. 
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THE  SCHOOL-MASTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

*'  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will :  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There 
is  another  personage,  a  personage  less  imposing  in  the  ejes  of  some — perhaps 
insignificant.  The  school-master  is  abroad,  and  1  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  militarj  array.*'  The  truth  of  this  famous 
sentiment  of  Lord  Brougham  is  receiving  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  in 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  "  While  I  was 
waiting  for  the  cars  in  a  store  in  Corinth,  Miss.,  last  week,"  wrote  a  gentleman, 
under  date  of  April  29th,  1867,  an  old  gentleman  came  in  and  enquired,  *  Do 
you  buy  lead  ? '  On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he  said,  '  My  little  contra- 
bands have  been  packing  up  bullets  on  the  battle  field,  and  have  sent  them  in 
by  me  to  buy  spelling  books  I '  "  In  the  light  of  this  thrilling  incident  we  may 
see  at  a  glance  the  vastness  and  the  rooral  sublimity  of  the  change  that  is  com- 
ing over  the  South.  Our  own  countrymen  owe  it  to  the  credit  of  their  own 
intelligence  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  are  second 
to  none  in  importance.  The  flippancy  with  which  some  speak  of  the  work  of 
education  amongst  the  Freedmen  of  America,  and  their  desire  to  dismiss  the 
whole  subject  from  their  attention,  only  reveals  the  shallowness  of  their  views 
and  the  very  doubtful  character  of  their  interest  in  the  great  movement.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  a  most  able  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  18th, 
1867,  to  supply  information  that  will  be  exceedingly  welcome' to  the  friends  who 
are  concerned  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Pbbrd-Man  and  to  maintain  its 
impartial  and  independent  character.  Before  the  war  a  million  men  connected 
with  the  Slaveocracy  monopolized  the  property,  the  capital  and  the  education  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  controlled  eleven  millions  of  labourers,  who  were  treated 
as  serfs  without  property,  and  systematically  lefc  uninstructed.  While  the 
slaves  were  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  force  of  all,  the  **  poor  whites"  were  as 
effectually  debarred  from  receiving  education. 

The  United  States  Census  report  of  1860  shews  that  in  fifteen  slave  states 
education  was  given  to  one  in  every  four  and  four-fifths.    Comparisons  with 
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individual  States,  are  equally  conclusive ;  but  we  need  not  weary  the  reader 
with  the  figures.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  slave-holders  that  in  the  Southern 
States  education  was  untaxed.  The  reason  was  this ;  no  rate  was  made  for  the 
support  of  free  schools  for  the  poor,  but  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
exclusive  class  were  liberally  endowed.  The  object  was  to  keep  the  "  poor 
whites"  and  the  negroes  down  on  the  same  level.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  scheme 
was  proposed  to  employ  the  whites  in  manufactures,  but  it  was  fiercely  de- 
nounced in  the  famous  **  Gregg  pamphlet"  on  the  score  that  if  the  whites  were 
brought  together  they  would  naturally  pick  up  new  ideas  of  labour  and  the  yalue 
of  education. 

The  policy  of  the  dominant  class  was  to  keep  up  the  mutual  alienation. 
Faded  "  Yankees"  and  "  poor  whites"  were  employed  as  overseers,  drivers,  and 
slave  catchers,  and  it  was  the  kind  master  who  healed  the  wound  and  rescued 
the  slave  from  his  pursuers  and  persecutors.  The  war  has  resulted  not  only 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  but  in  the  liberation  to  a  great  extent  of 
the  degraded  whites.  The  north  charged  itself  with  the  duty  of  educating  the 
South,  beginning  with  the  negroes,  and  it  is  nobly  fulfilling  its  generous  task. 

"  Necessarily  the  labour  had  to  be  performed  in  a  great  measure  through  the 
various  missionary  societies  of  the  North,  and  those  early  engaged  in  the  work. 
We  have  at  hand  the  several  annual  reports  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation only,  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  work,  but  these  reports  are  particularly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  On  May  1,  1867,  this  Association  finished  the 
sixth  year  of  labour  among  the  Freed-men  of  the  South.  When  the  Kebellion 
began,  a  few  slaves,  eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  for  attaining  their  freedom, 
gathered  near  Fortress  Monroe  and  were  held  by  Gen.  Ben.  F.  Butler,  as  *'  con- 
traband of  war.'  Near  the  Fortress,  and  on  the  very  spot  where  the  first  slave 
ship  landed  its  cargo,  the  American  Association  built  its  first  school  for  these 
Freed-raen,  and  sent  them  food,  clothing,  and  teachers.  Other  teachers  '  fol- 
lowed the  flag'  as  it  penetrated  into  the  South,  and  established  schools  in  the 
rear  of  the  armies  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  force  of  teachers  was 
increased  and  the  efforts  of  the  Association  were  extended  to  all  the  States  lately 
in  Rebellion.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  1866 — 7  were  most  encouraging, 
and  show  not  only  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Freed-men  to  obtain 
education,  but  renewed  efforts  on  that  of  the  Association  to  impart  it.  The 
statistics  of  the  Association  show  that  506  teachers  were  in  its  employ  that 
year,  and  that  they  gave  schooling  to  56,919  coloured  scholars.  These  la- 
bourers are  sustained  by  the  free  contributions  of  the  Northern  people,  and  the 
work  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  amount  for  which  the  contributions  will  pay. 
The  receipts  for  1865  were,  253,000  dols.  in  cash,  and  105,441,  dols.,  or  a  total  of 
858,486,  dols.,  or  nearly  three  times  the  amount  given  by  the  entire  Slave  States 
in  1860  as  endowment  for  their  free  schools.  The  expenditures  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  from  May  1, 1866,  to  May  1,  1867,  have  been  stated  at  500,000 
dols    The  necessities  of  the  coloured  children  alone,  are  estimated  to  be  at 
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least  20,000  teachers  instead  of  506  ;  and  the  cost  of  these  at  the  inadequate 
salary  of  150  dols.  per  annum  would  be  3,000,000  dols.  instead  of  half  a  million. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  1,000,000  coloured 
children  requiring  education  in  the  South — a  rather  exaggerated  estimate  I 
imagine ;  but  as  there  are  at  least  three-fourths  of  that  number,  and  as  not  more 
than  150,000  are  now  being  annually  taught,  there  is  still  room  for  doing  more 
good. 

"  The  chief  agency  in  the  education  of  the  Freed -men,  however,  is  the  Freed- 
Men*s  Bureau,  under  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard.  This  department  of  the 
Government  was  organized  by  Congress  as  the  best  legal  method  of  giving  aid 
to,  and  securing  the  rights  and  education  of  the  Freed-men,  and  has  been  in 
operation  for  three  years.  The  third  semi-annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Schools  of  the  Bureau,  is  dated  Jan  1 ,  1867,  and  represents  the  condition 
of  the  schools  at  that  time.  It  includes  the  day,  night,  and  Sunday  schools 
imder  the  charge  of  the  Bureau,  and  numbers  conducted  and  supported  by  the 
negroes  without  white  aid,  and  shows  that  on  Jan.  1,  1867,  there  were  1,496 
schools,  1,737  '^achers,  and  95,167  coloured  and  470  white  scholars  in  atten- 
dance. Add  this  to  the  totals  reported  by  the  American  Association,  and  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  these  two  agencies  alone  reveal  the  startling  intelligence 
that  2,243  are  engaged  in  educating  152, 086*  coloured,  and  470  white  scholars. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  present  disorganized  state  of  Sotithem  society  a  smaller 
proportion  than  this  of  white  children  are  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy  whites  only,  take  advantage  of  these  schools  !  The 
number  is  small,  but  it  is  the  entering  of  the  wedge.  '  Many  of  my  pupils, 
writes  the  teacher  of  a  coloured  school  in  Southern  Virginia,  *  teach  white 
children  at  home,  who  are  too  prejudiced  to  come  to  our  school. 

*'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  negroes  on  this  subject,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  pursue  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  edacation 
is  finely  illustrated  in  the  facts  and  incidents  collected  by  the  various  agencies. 
They  have  established  private  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  taxation,  in 
almost  every  county  in  Virginia.  There  are  more  coloured  than  white  teachers 
of  Freed-men  in  Maryland.  In  Georgia  the  negroes  have  during  the  passing 
year  organized  175  private  schools,  for  which  they  demand  teachers,  and  offer 
to  pay  for  their  services ;  while  in  the  same  state  51  of  the  146  schools  in 
operation  in  January  were  supported  entirely  by  the  Freed-men.  The  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  that  State  says  in  his  report  of  the  above  facts,  that  so 
far  as  his  knowledge  extends  he  has  observed  no  abatement  in  the  desire  for 
education  which  was  so  enthusiastically  exhibited  by  the  coloured  people  *  when 


•  These  fig^ares  do  not  repreeont  the  number  of  coloured  persons  in  the  South  who  are 
stadyiug,  but  those  actuAlly  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Alvord,  the  Frecd-men's  Hurean  School 
Superintendent,  reports  the  g^eat  desire  prevalent  among  the  negroes  who  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  the  schools,  to  do  the  best  they  can  without  teachers,  and  he  estimated  the 
more  advanced  to  the  stodj  of  the  spelling  book  at  more  than  half  a  million. 
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freedom  came/  and  he  adds  that  thej  make  quite  as  rapid  and  substantial 
progress  as  any  pupils  I  have  ever  seen  in  schools  of  similar  grades.  The 
Macon  (Georgia)  Daili/  Telegmph  in  giving  an  account  of  the  coloured  schools 
of  that  city,  says : 

"  In  the  morning  schools  about  600  attend ;  and  as  many  as  350  sometimes 
attend  the  night  school,  whicli,  indeed,  may  be  denominated  a  mivfd  school,  on 
account  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  pupils ;  for  from  old  men  of  70 
down  to  the  mere  child,  and  from  the  old  married  dame  to  the  sprightly  yellow 
lass,  all  sizes  and  ages  may  be  seen  there.' 

"Except  in  the  town  of  Chattanooga  itself  there  did  not  exist  in  1860, 
within  a  radius  of  20  miles,  a  school  of  any  character  whatever.  Children  have 
been  bom  in  the  rural  districts  of  Northern  Georgia  and  East  Tennessee,  have 
grown  up  to  be  men,  entered  the  rebel  armies,  and  perished  without  having  any 
practical  knowledge  of  a  school  house.  Now,  Chattanooga  has  six  schools  for 
600  coloured  pupils,  and  there  are  numerous  others  in  the  vicinity.  The  fol- 
lowing significant  letter  from  the  Alabama  superintendent  of  the  American 
Association  is  a  sample  of  hundreds  from  every  State  of  the  South  : 

*  MoNTooMKRY,  Ala.,  Fch.  14,  1867. 

"  *  I  fear  I  have  called  upon  you  almost  too  heavily.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
have  more  teachers.  Have  houses  rented  standing  empty  for  want  of  teachers. 
Send  us  a  good  ieacher  for  Gen.  Hardee's  plantation,  and  one  dozen  more  if  you 
possibly  can.  I  want  two  for  Girard,  two  for  Gainsville,  one  for  Evergreen, 
two  more  for  Marion,  where  Mr.  Steward  is  doing  finely;  two  for  La 
Fayette,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  the  houses  ready,  and  will  pay  board  and 
transportation.' 

"  A  teacher  at  Beaufort,  N.C.,  writes  in  this  vein  : 

"  *  I  have  one  Latin  scholar.  Instead  of  being  envious,  the  others  seem  proud 
of  him.  The  members  of  my  Primer  class  are  nearly  all  men  and  women  who 
work  out  during  the  day,  and  have  little  time  to  study.  But  they  are  learning 
Tery  fast.  One  man  from  Mississippi  came  two  nights  and  learned  the  alphabet 
He  returned  home  thankful  for  so  much.  When  he  bade  me  good  bye  I  saw 
tears  in  his  eyes,  while  he  wished  *  they  would  send  teachers  down  where  he 
Uved.' 

"  Of  the  152,086  coloured  children  before  mentioned  as  being  in  the  schools 
now  established  at  the  South,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  as  fixing  the  degree  of 
proficiency  attained,  that  about  one-seventh  were  learning  the  alphabet,  three- 
sevenths  could  spell  and  read  easy  lessons,  two-sevenths  were  advanced  readers, 
one-sixth  were  studying  geography  one-half  were  studying  arithmetic,  one-third 
could  write,  and  one-fiftieth  were  engaged  in  studying  the  higher  branches. 
Only  one-seventh  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  and  one-filth  of  those  in 
attendance  on  the  schools  of  these  Agencies  paid  their  tuition  regularly.  The 
Bureau  supported  seventeen  industrial  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  1,279  scholars, 
in  which  sewing,  knitting,  straw  braiding,  cutting,  repairing,  &c.,  were  taught. 
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but  more  particularly  was  attention  paid  to  preparing  the  pupils  to  become 
teachers  of  their  own  race.  It  is  not  believed  that  it  is  possible  nor  is  it  con- 
sidered politic  to  supply  the  whole  South  with  Northern  teachers  ;  the  Freed- 
men  are  eager  to  become  their  own  educators,  and  numerous  normal,  training 
and  industrial  schools,  in  which  they  are  taught  not  only  how  to  teach  but  to 
live  economically  and  like  christians,  are  being  organized.  The  American 
Association  is  now  engaged  in  building  and  equipping  ten  of  these  normal  schools 
and  as  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  a  farm  and  a  training  school  for  coloured  young 
men  desirous  of  becoming  farmers.  The  desire  in  the  negroes  to  become  teachers 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  of  the  developments.  The  proportion  of  coloured 
to  white  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  American  Association  is 
about  one  to  five. 

Although  the  unfortunate  prejudice  between  the  poor  whites  and  negroes  still 
exists,  and  the  former  do  not  generally  accept  of  the  education  thus  tendered  to 
all  aliJLe,  yet  the  bitterness  and  acriinony  is  less  publicly  displayed,  and  the 
open  opposition  to  the  existence  of  the  schools  is  almost  entirely  removed. 
If  the  press  of  the  South  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  renmants  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  its  commendations  of  the  negro  schools  would  be  encouraging  to  our 
friends.  The  fact  that  the  newspapers  thus  controlled,  are  lately  becoming 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  re-establishing  schools  for  the  whites  is  encourag- 
ing. Two  years  ago  the  papers  bitterly  assailed  and  abused  the  negro  teachers 
actually  inciting  the  whites  to  riot.  Six  months  ago  they  quieted  down,  and' 
like  the  politicians,  ignored  the  subject,  as  if  in  doubt  how  to  treat  the  move- 
ment then  so  full  of  promise ;  to-day  they  notice  and  in  many  instances  commend 
the  negro,  and  what  is  more  important,  urge  the  improvement  of  the  white 
schools.  The  Norfolk  Virginian  of  July  2, 1  ^66,  rejoiced  openly  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  coloured  schools  of  that  city.  The  Norfolk  Journal  of  June  1,  1867, 
published  an  article  on  the  re-established  schools  which  the  editor  had  inspected, 
and  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  'literally  astonishei  at-  the  display  of  intelli- 
gence by  the  pupils.  Abstruse  questions  in  arithmetic  were  promptly  answered, 
difficult  problems  solved,  the  reading  beautifully  rhetorical,  and  the  singing 
charming.  A  system  of  quiet  healthy  gymnastics  was  combined  with  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  pupils.  The  ladies  who  teach  in  this  school  were 
courteous  and  kind,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the  various  faculties 
of  their  scholars.  Their  exertions  must  necessarily  advance  the  coloured  boys 
and  girls  among  us  to  a  high  order  of  talent,  and  m<)re  encouragement  mmt  he 
given  by  our  Councils  to  our  public  schools  to  prevent  our  white  children  from  being 
outstripped  in  the  r act  for  intelligence  bg  tJieir  sable  competitors.*  In  March' 1867,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  City  Council  oi  Nash vilK*,  Tennessee,  providing 
for  the  opening  of  the  free  scliools  for  coloured  cliildren.  After  the  usual 
routine  of  committees  and  reports,  this  measure  became  a  law,  and  a  conservative 
Nashville  paper  consoled  those  citizens  who  were  inclined  to  grumble  at  ^the 
increase  in  their  taxes  with  the  reflection  that  <  these  scliools  aro  the  sure  and 
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indeed  the  onlj  means  of  transforming  the  enfranchised  slaves  into  intelligent, 
hard-working,  frugal,  and,  therefore,  tax-paying  citizens.' 

"Such  statements  of  facts  like  these  are  haying  their  natural  effect  in  arousing 
a  wholesome  riyalry  between  the  white  and  coloured  scholars ;  and  that  !t  is 
accompanied  by  no  increased  bitterness  of  feeling,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
generating  a  spirit  of  kindness,  is  clearly  evident.  The  Freed-men's  Bureau 
Superintendent  of  schools  in  his  report  says  that  '  the  last  six  months  have  been 
marked  by  important  changes.  The  white  population  of  the  South  has  essenti- 
ally modified  its  opinions  as  to  the  safety  and  their  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  negroes.' 

In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  whites  are  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  schools,  or  at  least  offer  no  resistance.  These  are  encouraging  statements 
and  go  to  indicate  that  the  prejudices  between  the  two  races  will  disappear  as 
rapidly  as  the  ignorance  is  dispelled." 

The  friends  of  the  Freed-men  have  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the 
part  they  have  taken  in  the  advancement  of  this  great  work,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  acting  from  sound  principles  and  looking  beyond  merely  national 
interests,  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  they  will  continue  to  watch  the  whole 
movement  and  lend  to  it  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  It  is  one  thing  to  contribute 
to  the  hubbub  of  a  popular  agitation,  and  a,nother  to  gird  ourselves  for  real  work 
when  the  excitement  has  ceased  ;  the  exalted  spirits  who  rose  for  the  hour  to 
the  **  greatness  of  the  occasion"  no  doubt  feel  rather  flat  now  that  the  "  enthusi- 
astic meetings"  have  subsided  to  a  dead  calm.  They  tell  us  the  Americans 
feel  rather  indignant  at  the  offer  of  continued  help  or  sympathy.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  some  who  cherish  this  cheap  indignant  feeling.  It  will  be  found  that 
it  is  nearly  all  they  have  ever  done  for  the  cause  at  any  stage,  and  on  enquiry 
it  will  be  found  that  they  have  some  scheme  of  their  own  in  which  they  fe^ 
more  than  a  general  interest,    "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

MOSES  MOOBE. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  very  satisfactory  note  frem  Mr. 
Moore  whose  previous  career  was  sketched  by  himself  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Fbbed-Man.  In  a  note  dated  **631,  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania^ 
October  23rd,  1867,"  he  says  :  "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  my 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th  of  this  month,  making  the  passage  in  fifty- 
one  days  from  London.  We  had  a  very  stormy  voyage,  so  much  so  that  we  had 
two  very  narrow  escapes  from  a  watery  grave.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
I  shall  do  well  here  in  school  teaching  as  already  the  expectation  is  held  out  to 
me  to  fill  at  once  the  place  of  school-master  that  has  become  vacant.  Just  now 
I  am  staying  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Weaver,  a  coloured  minister 
and  editor  of  the  Christian  Recorder,  the  organ  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  this  city.  He  has  voluntarily  given  me  an  asylum  on  very 
honourable  terms.    Also  he  has  taken  me  into  his  office  where  I  assist  in 
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writing  articles  for  his  paper.  How  providential  are  the  dealings  of  God !  " 
We  see  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Moore,  how  a  word  in  season  of  encouragement  and 
direction  may  be  useful.  He  has  our  best  wishes.  There  are  some  indications 
that  the  political  anti-slavery  party  in  Philadelphia  is  rather  wavering,  the 
Society  of  Friends  keep  quietly  and  stedfastly  to  their  work  of  education,  but 
the  politicians  are  not  so  interested  in  plans  of  benevolence,  and  somewhat  un- 
certain as  to  the  direction  they  may  take  :  just  as  it  is  here.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Congregationalist  and  B-ecorder  writing  from  Pennsylvania,  says : 

**  One  does  not  wonder  at  the  cheerful  contentment  which  marks  the  people  of 
the  Keystone  State  as  he  traverses  their  glorious  heritage.  Rich  bottom  lands 
whose  grass  half  hides  the  sleek^cattle,  as  along  the  Deleware,  successive  ridges 
of  high  yet  not  over  steep  hills  tilled  to  their  tops,  as  from  Philadelphia  to 
Harfisburg,  picturesque  glens  and  river  courses  among  the  hills,  as  about 
Easton,  fertile  valleys  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  width,  guarded  on  either  band 
by  mountain  ranges,  as  the  valley  of  Cumberland,  wild  mountain  scenery  like 
that  of  the  AUeghanies — these  are  but  part  of  the  natural  beauties  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"  The  tourist  in  Pennsylvania  will  frequently  see  men  with  untrimmed  beards 
and  broad  brimmed  sugar  loafed  black  hato,  long  hair,  and  somewhat  peculiar 
costume.  Their  very  name  was  unknown  to  me  until  I  resided  a  while  in  the 
Cumberland  valley.  There  are  three  divisions  of  them  named,  if  I  have  the 
right  orthography,  Dunkards,  Menonists,  and  Kiver  Brethren.  I  believe  that 
one  set  shave  the  head.  They  are  of  German  origin.  They  are  very  upright, 
sober  and  thrifty.  They  used  to  be  very  ignorant  of  books,  but  now  many  of 
them  educate  their  children.  They  support  their  poor,  never  go  to  law, 
commonly  abstain  from  voting  and  have  conscientious  scruples  about  fighting. 

"Gov.  Curtin respected  these  scruples  during  the  conscriptions,  and  when  he  was 
subsequently  a  candidate  for  re-election  profited  by  his  kindness.    They  were 

holding  a  protracted  meeting  near  C  where  it  was  very  likely  an  ordinance 

would  be  passed  forbidding  any  voting.  It  appears  that  the  excitement  of  the 
times  had  led  a  few  to  break  over  the  established  custom.    Suddenly  the 

worthy  Governor  appeared  in  town  and  with  his  intimate  friend  Col.  McC  , 

visited  the  meeting.  The  proposed  ordinance  was  not  passed,  and  at  the 
next  election  the  regions  where  the  sect  was  numerous,  gave  unprecedented 
Republican  majorities. 

"I  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Charabersburg.  Two  years  ago  I  had  visited  the  place 
and  found  the  streets  lined  with  chimney  stacks,  open  cellars  and  debris.  Now 
I  found  long  linea  of  stones,  four  stories  high  with  iron  fronts,  beautiful 
residences,  and  elegant  public  buildings.  Already  the  new  town  compares 
favourably  with  the  pleasant  Chambersburg  of  old. 

Chambersburg  abounds  in  negroes.  Every  democrat  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  a  worthless  class,  as  if  it  were  possible  that  they  could  be  anything  else 
than  degraded,  where  no  one  will  sell  them  land,  where  no  church  will  admit 
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them  to  the  body  of  the  house,  where,  while  white  children  have  fine  large 
school  buildings  and  pleasant  schools,  their  children  must  be  thankful  /or  low 
studded,  poorly  lighted,  wretchedly  ventilated  school  rooms  of  a  single  story  with 
smoke  grimed  walls,  (I  speak  in  this  particular  from  observation  two  years 
ago)  where*men  of  all  parties  denounce  negro  suffrage,  where  the  spirit  of  caste 
ceases  not  with  the  grave  but  coloured  dust  is  not  allowed  to  pollute  any  cemetery 
of  the  superior  race  save  that  of  the  paupers. 

"  The  negroes  recently  from  the  South  are  much  superior  to  the  old  coloured 
residents.  To  me  it  is  not  strange.  Why  should  not  a  thoroughly  outcast 
position  be  worse  for  the  character  than  a  system  where  self-interest  led  at  least 
one  man  to  take  some  care  of  the  negro. 

"  One  noble  lady  of  C  whose  name  is  remembered  with  gratitude  by 

many  who  experienced  her  kindness  in  the  hospital,  or  the  field  during  the  war, 
has  sought  to  help  up  the  coloured  people.  With  hardly  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment  from  democrat  or  republican,  she  has  persevered  in  her  hard  task.  She  has 
met  them  in  assemblies  of  200,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  save  their  money, 
buy  land  and  erect  houses.  For  a  long  time  she  could  find  no  land.  Nobody 
would  sell  for  'niggers,'  or  if  anybody  would  the  Germans  would  anticipate 
her  in  buying  to  prevent  coloured  ownership.  At  last  one  of  the 
bitterest  democrats  sold  her  |2,500  worth,  and  from  that  the  negroes  have 
bought  15  lots,  and  have  put  up  seven  or  eight  houses.  They  have  also 
deposited  in  the  bank,  under  her  influence,  $800.  All  this  she  has  accomplished 
during  the  last  eight  months." 

The  statement  respecting  the  inferiority  of  the  provision  for  the  negroes  as  to 
school  accommodation  indirectly  confirms  the  report  Mr.[  Jones  gives  of  Canada. 
Their  politicians,  unless  they  have  a  higher  aim  than  party  strife,  are  sure  to 
push  the  negro  to  the  wall.  It  is  for  those  who  have  the  nobler  spirit  of 
humanity  and  greater  sincerity,  to  eome  forward  and  avert  ike  dangers  that  yet 
threaten  the  cause  of  freedom  and  christian  civilization. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  M.  M.  Personal  considerations  are  of 
small  moment.  We  dismiss  thorn.  Let  us 
be  faithful  to  its  dhject,  and  the  Swiety  will 
be  in  no  real  danjcer. 


DECEMBER,  1867. 


FORECAST. 
The  present  state  of  things  in  relation 
to  the  Freed-men  should  be  thought- 
fully considered  by  all  who  take  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  their  welfare.  Their 
condition  varies  in  different  countries. 
In  some  places  they  are  completely 
removed  from  the  observation  of  those 
who  laboured  for  their  emancipation. 
It  was  enough  to  know  that  they  were 
set  free ;  in  what  condition  and  with 
what  prospects,  there  was  not  much 
concern  to  know,  and  only  in  the  lurid 
light  of  some  insurrectionary  outbreak 
will  their  attention  be  again  awakened. 
We  had  a  fearful  gleam  of  light  on  the 
condition  of  Jamaica.  Thousands  of 
poimds  were  spent  to  obtain  the  desired 
information  and  in  the  effort  to  secure 
a  judicial  condemnation  of  the  needless 
and  criminal  sacrifice  of  life.  But  here 
pnblie  interest  terminated.  We  were 
in  a  position  to  know,  that  practically 
the  case  of  the  Freed -men  was  ignored. 
The  absorption  of  thought  and  the  di- 
version of  effort  on  other  and  more 
exciting  questions,  rendered  the  persis- 
tent representation  of  their  case  very 
unwelcome,  not  to  say  offensive.  The 
Fbbbd-Man  would  have  been  silenced 
months  ago,  but  for  the  conviction  of 
one  or  two  persons,  that  its  discontinu- 


ance would  involve  moral  defection  in  a 
cause  that  has  lost  none  of  its  importance 
with  the  couibe  of  events.  There  is  a 
I  sure  return  to  tlic  chronic  state  of  in- 
differenci?  on  th«i  part  of  many  who 
regard  themselves  as  the  chief  represen- 
tatives of  the  cause  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion. With  this  lapse  of  interest  on 
one  side,  there  is  the  steady  growth  of 
the  oppressive  spirit  on  the  other.  Any 
one  who  has  marked  attentively  the 
American  correspondence  of  the  Timesf 
must  have  observed  a  preparation  for 
what  is  called  the  reaction.  The  en- 
franchised Freed-men  are  charged  with 
using  their  privilege  of  voting  ostenta- 
tiously, and  the  determination  is 
expressed  to  put  them  down.  A  corres- 
pondent of  an  American  journal  writing 
from  Georgia  says  :  **  You  would  hardly 
believe  were  I  to  tell  you  the  absurd 
hopes  excit<'d  in  the  Southern  bosom 
by  recent  democratic  successes.  One 
result  the  planters  regard  as  certain, 
'  we  shall  all  be  paid  for  our  niggers' 
they  say,  *  in  less  than  three  years.'  I 
know  of  several  planters  who  have 
already  made  out  all  the  necessary 
papers,  with  descriptions,  affidavits  &c., 
to  support  their  claims.  A  recent 
telegram  tells  us :  *  the  white  Conserva- 
tive Convention  in  South  Carolina,  has 
issued  an  address  to  the  peo{^e  of  the 
country  protesting  against  the  negro 
supremacy.' " 

All  this  means  mischief.  Our  com- 
mercial classes  to  a  large  extent,  under 
a  sad  delusion,  lent  their  support  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  same 
spirit  still  exists.  The  consequences 
of  a  return  to  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
system  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
immediate  sufferers.    Injustice  is  ter- 
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riblj  inexpedient,  as  events  have  shewn. 
It  would  have  been  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  every  one  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  our  country,  if,  at  any  stage 
of  the  Jamaica  agitation,  the  proposal 
had  been  made,  to  restore  the  humble 
dwellings  of  the  innocent  sufferers  of 
Morant  Bay.  If  ten,  if  five,  if  three  of 
our  public  men  had  been  so  minded, 
this  act  of  humanity  would  have  been 
performed.  With  a  little  friendly  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  the  same  public 
leaders,  the  Society  represent^^d  by  this 
Journal,  would  know  nothing  of  embar- 
rassment; but  the  probability  is,  that 
with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions, 
no  parliamentary  friends  has  the  time 
to  glance  over  its  pages.  The  strain 
arising  from  public  questions  is  so 
constant,  that  a  periodical  of  this  nature 
is  never  looked  into.  Is  it  wise,  is  it 
honourable,  is  it  right,  is  it  safe,  to 
remand  these  four  millions  of  people 
into  the  shade  ? 

Happily  a  very  small  number  of 
sincere  friends  will  suffice  to  hold  up 
the  light  steadily.  We  have  received 
indirectly  the  intimation  that  after  the 
independent  course  we  have  taken^  we 
must  expect  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
pecuniary  liability.  That  will  not 
disconcert  us,  if  at  the  eleventh  hour  we 
receive  the  simple  aid  required,  in  the 
form  of  small  subscriptions.  Let  us 
know  the  course  in  which  'things  are 
drifting,  that  we  may  be  prepared.  One 
word  more.  The  representatives  of 
the  Freed-men  should  understand  that 
in  order  to  the  necessary  confidence, 
there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as  to 
their  principles  or  aim,  no  fitfulness  or 
caprice,  no  random  speculations,  and 
no  irregularity  or  neglect.    We  are 


quite  sure  that  there  are  conscientious 
and  benevolent  people  in  this  country, 
far  more  than  enough  to  afford  all  the 
support  needful  for  this  object  if  the 
proper  means  are  taken,  and  it  is  really 
deserved.  They  will  now  generously 
overlook  the  loss  incurred  by  well- 
meant  but  unsuccessful  speculations,  if 
they  can  clearly  see  simplicity  of  aim 
and  an  unwavering  purpose.  Confidence 
is  involuntary,  where  there  is  transpa- 
rent candour,  exactness  and  fidelity  in 
the  least  thing  as  in  the  greatest,  and 
a  moderate  share  of  common  sense, 
trust  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Juht 
now  that  confidence  is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  it  is  utterly  inexcusable  not 
to  adopt  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  secured.  We  hope  on  the  return  of 
the  editor,  to  be  relieved  from  a  post, 
in  which  we  must  in  frankness  say,  it 
was  unfair  in  every  way  to  place  us. 
We  shall  not  however  regret  either  tho 
inconvenience,  or  the  trial,  if  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  the  Freed-men  shall 
be  thereby  continued.  There  was  no 
honest  course  open  to  us  but  to  make 
the  attempt  at  least  to  avoid  an  abrupt 
and  unexplained  termination  of  the 
Journal.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
kindness  of  those  who  have  forwarded 
subscriptions,  and  grateful  for  the  kind 
terms  in  which  they  have  shewn  the 
appreciation  of  our  service.  We  can 
desire  no  greater  satisfaction  than  to 
see  the  Frbbd-Man  perpetuated  and 
made,  as  it  soon  might  be,  more  effective. 


THE    HURRICANE  AT  ST. 
THOMAS. 

A  terrific  hurricane  broke  over  this 
island  on  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
80th  of  October,  and  continued  until 
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four  o'clock.  It  commenced  almost 
without  any  warniDg  or  indication,  the 
barometer  standing  steady,  about  30 
degrees,  up  to  that  time,  and  within 
one  hour  a  great  part  of  the  town  was 
in  ruins.  Stone -built  houses  were 
hurled  together,  and  vessels  in  the 
harbour  were  either  sunk,  smashed  to 
pieces,  or  driven  ashore  dismasted. 
Some  of  the  crews  were  saved  with 
difficulty,  but  a  large  number  were 
drowned,  and  many  persons  ashore 
were  crushed  under  their  falling  houses 
or  knocked  down  and  killed  by  up- 
rooted trees,  tiles  and  slates  which  were 
flying  about  with  fearful  velocity.  On 
the  following  morning  (Wednesday) 
the  inhabitants  wandered  from  their 
dismantled  houses,  there  to  realize  the 
immense  destruction,  to  look  after  the 
dying,  and  to  recover  and  bury  the 
dead.  The  shore  was  strewed  with  the 
washings  of  the  ocean,  timbers  and 
spars  of  vessels,  smashed  boats,  &c. ; 
here  and  there  a  corpse. 

As  viewed  from  the  sea  the  spectacle 
of  desolation  was  equally  appalling. 
The  harbour  was  seen  strewn  with 
wrecks,  the  lighthouse  gone,  and  many 
houses  roofless.  A  confused  mass,  near 
the  middle  of  the  harbour,  built  up  of 
crushed  hulls,  broken  spars,  and,  loose 
cordage,  was  formed  by  the  ship, 
British  Empire,  lately  out  from  England 
with  3,800  tons  of  coals  for  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Company ;  alongside  her 
was  the  steamer  Colwmbian,  belonging 
to  the  West  Indian  and  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  in  from  Liver- 
pool, but  half  an  hour  before  the  awful 
crash  came,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  more 
than  £200,000,  and  now  showing  nothing 
but  funnel;  masts  and  riggi^ig  above 


water ;  right  underneath  these  two  were 
a  French  bark  and  a  brig.  Nearer  to 
the  shore  lay  the  Spanish  war  steamer, 
Nunez  de  Velasco,  and  a  French  mail 
steamer,  these  two  alone,  out  of  the 
many  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour,  lived 
through  the  hurricane.  Dotted  over  the 
harbour  were  masts  showing  a  few  feet 
above  water,  marking  the  spots  where 
the  various  schooners  and  other  craft 
had  gone  down ;  and  on  the  beach  all 
around  lay  other  vessels,  hurled  by  the 
force  of  wind  and  wave  far  upon  the 
land,  some  positively  in  the  streets  of 
the  town.  A  further  survey  showed 
more^equally  terrible  casualties.  Round 
the  island  to  the  left  of  the  town^ 
looking  from  the  sea,  lay  in  one  cluster, 
five  large  steamers,  including  the 
Derwent,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Mail 
Company,  so  crushed  together  that  to 
distinguish^masts  and  funnels  proper  to 
each'  was  impossible. 

The  sad  intelligence  came  that  other 
steamers  of  the  company  were  lost  at 
sea ;  the  Wye  and  the  Rhone  with  160 
souls  on  board  had  perished.  The 
Tyne,  sadly  crippled,  her  foremast  and 
its  rigging  lying  on  the  deck,  steamed 
into  the  harbour,  bringing  the  intelli- 
gence. By  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  October,  292  bodies  had 
been  washed  and  buried.  The  anxiety 
and  suspense  of  the  friends  of  the 
seamen  and  passengers  felt  at  South- 
ampton before  the  arrival  of  the  Douro 
was  most  intense.  The  list  of  the  saved 
has  been  read  by  hundreds  of  anxious 
eyes  to  ascertain  whether  the  name  of  a 
husband,  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  friend 
was  enrolled  among  those  who  had 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  con- 
sternation and  distress  of  the  great 
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majority  was  indescribable.  A  sub- 
scription is  open  for  the  relief  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  tliose  who  have 
perislied,  under  the  auspices  of  he 
Mayor  of  Southampton.  The  loss  of 
the  Koyal  Mail  Company  is  estimated 
at  £240,000  sterling. 

The  Copfciul  at  St.  Thomas  offers  to 
receive  Kubscrij)tions,  and  would  have 
made  an  appeal  for  the  black  population 
who  have  suffered,  but  some  of  them, 
he  says,  have  behaved  badly. 


TORTOLA. 
This  island,  the  scene  of  a  great 
calamity,  in  the  recent  hurricane, 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  having  become 
a  British  possession  in  16u6.  It  is 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  four  miles 
in  breadth,  and  consists  mostly  of  a 
range  of  hills  rising  to  1,600  feet  in 
elevation.  On  the  northern  paat  is  a 
harbour  within  which  the  principal 
town  is  placed.  The  government  was 
vested  in  a  President  and  Executive 
Council,  and  a  Legislature.  The 
President  was  Sir  Arthur  Rumbold, 
Bart.,  who  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1865,  succeeding  Mr.  Longden. 
The  population  was  estimated  at  6,441, 
of  whom  scarcely  a  twelfth  was  white. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar,  once  con- 
siderable, had  almost  been  abandoned ; 
the  island  was  not  adapted  for  it.  The 
single  ridge  which  formed  the  island  of 
Tortola,  was  from  800  to  1,200  feet 
high,  with  sides  so  steep  that  they 
could  only  be  cultivated  in  terraces, 
supported  by  low  stone  walls  ;  and  the 
cost  of  carrying  canes  to  the  mill  would 
alone  make  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
unprofitable  at  the  present  ordinary 
prices.    There  are  some  fertile  spots 


between  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  the 
sea,  but  of  no  great  extent.  The 
industry  of  the  people  was  being 
directed  to  cotton,  of  which  35,533  lbs. 
were  exported  in  1807.  The  exports 
amounted  in  value  to  £8,638 ;  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  cattle  and  small 
stock,  and  cotton.  The  trade  waa 
conducted  almost  entirely  with  the 
Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Of  those 
who  made  any  religious  profession,  the 
majority  were  Wesleyans.  Forty  per 
cent,  of  the  births  were  illegitimate. 
The  Blue  Book  of  the  colony  for  1865 
gave  an  unfavourable  account  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  Tortola.  No 
children  over  twelve  years  of  age  were 
admitted  into  the  daily  schools  of  the 
Church  or  Wesleyans,  it  being  desired 
that  they  should  be  then  engaged  in 
husbandry,  but  the  Colonial  Secretary 
reported  that,  in  fact,  the  growing 
generation  was  less  disposed  to  labour 
than  the  preceding,  and  that  every 
year  showed  the  labouring  population 
to  be  fast  falling  into  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism. 


NEGBO  POPULATION  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES. 
General  Howard,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Freed -men's  Bureau,  has  written 
a  letter  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  of 
him,  whether  the  negro  population  has 
increased  or  decreased  since  1860.  He 
states  that  carefully  prepared  statistics 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  since  1860 
the  aggregate  negro  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased.    The  de- 
crease, heretofore  alleged,  he  says,  was 
based  in  part  on  his  report  of  last  year, 
which  was  estimated  from  meagre,  and 
in  some  cases,  inaccurate  statistics. 
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The  apparently  diminished  rate  of  in-  j  toaoliers,  of  wlioin  609  are  negroes  and 
crease  of  that  population  in  the  entire  13«J,735  noprro  scholars.  The  negroes 
South  is  accounted  for  by  negro  popu-  however  own  391  school  buildings,  and 
lation  from  1850  to  1860.  General  |  pay  the  tuition  fees  of  10,026  of  these 
Howard  estimates  that  at  the  close  of  scliolars.  The  Buri»au  during  eleven 
the  rebellion  they  numbered  4,500,000.  months  ending  with  August  expended 
As  a  reason  for  an  increase  during  the  t8,597,397.  The  Bureau  goes  out  of 
war,  he  says  that  with  the  exception  of  existence  by  legal  limitation  in  July, 
about  250,000  who  were  in  the  Northern  1-^68. 

army,  the  negroes  were      hut  little   

exposed  to  the  liazards  and  vicissitudes  DESPATCH  FROM  THK  PRESIDENT  OF 

of  war,  and  to  a  great  extent  preserved  TORTOLA. 

their  organization  as  labourers  through-     "^'^^  *^^^P^*^^  '^^^^^^^ 

,    ^  ,         ^          r    .1       1     .  -2nd,  nt  tho  Colonial  OlHce  from  Sir  A. 

out  the  strugcrle.     One   of  the    best  „    ,  1 1       -i    l  c.u  i  ^    j  rm  i.  i 

°^  Rumbold,  President  of  tho  laland  of  Tortola: 

arguments  against  the  theory  of  gra-        Virgin  Islai.dg,  Toi  tola,  Oct.  31,  1SG7. 
dual  extinction,  based  upon  the  alleged     My  Lord  Duko — It  is  my  most  painful  duty 
thriftlessness  of  freedmen  is  found  in  to  ocquaint  your  Grace  that  a  terrific  hurri- 
the    fact,    that,   despite   the  terrible  '  ^^^^  burst  over  thes^^slanda  yesterday.  The 

J  r  lot-i'      J  auZ  '  storm  lasted  from  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  but  the 

drought  of  1800  and  the  consequent,       ^  _  .      m  x   «     t  . 

^  *        '  fn*oatost  force  was  from  12  to  2.     In  that 

failure  of  crops,  and  discouragement  of  brief  space  of  time  two-third,  of  the  miserable 
farm  labourers,  and  desi)ite  damaging  tenements  of  the  town  were  blown  down,  the 
rains,  and  overflow  in  the  Mississippi  gaol  destroyed,  the  church,  the  hospital,  pier, 
valley,  during  the  present  year,  the '  school  house,  Wesloyan  chapel,  and  poor 

cotton  crop  of  1867  is  estimated  by  ^^^'^ 

,  ^     K^/x /^/v/^  1   i      1   •      i  uuroofed,  and  rendered  uninhabitable.  The 

high  authority  at  2,500,000  bales,  being  ,  .        .  , 

o  J        »      '  >        D  logg  of  life  cannot  as  yet  be  correctly  ascer- 

nearly  two.thirds  of  the  largest  crop  ^  taincd.  I  have,  however,  already  been 
ever  produced,  and  the  grain  crop  is  i  officially  informed  of  above  twelve  deaths  in 
double  any  ever  raised  in  the  Southern  the  town— two  at  Peter's  Island,  two  at  West 

States,  while  there  has  been  a  fair  yield  ,  ^"^J  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  a  quantity  of  people 
c  •  1  i.  I  rp,  1   are  killed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 

of  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco."  The  annual  I        ,     ,  ^  .  , 

4.   r^i    T?      1  w«    *  n  1*1.  '  scarcely  a  hut  or  habitation  is  left  standmg. 

All  was  bright  and  verdant ;  the  withering 
blast  has  passed  over  it,  and  not  a  fruit  or 
other  tree  remains.  The  works  of  the  few 
remaining  estates  are  all  totally  destroyed. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  pen  to  convey  an 
accurate  account  of  the  appalling  misery. 
There  is  not  fifty  pounds  in  the  public  chest, 
and  the  chief  tax — the  house  tax  of  the  year — 
is  just  falling  duo,  and  of  course  cannot  be 
collected.  If  ever  any  calamity  appealed  to 
public  sympathy,  I  am  confident  this  will 
awaken  it,  and  I  trust  your  Grace  will  be  able 
to  point  out  some  hope  of  reUef,  as  we  cannot 
levy  any  taxes  from  this  impoyerished  com- 
munity.  I  shall  send  down  to  St  Thomas  as 


report  of  the  Freed -men's  Bureau,  which 
will  be  presented  to  Congress  this 
month,  will  show  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  Bureau  furnished  an 
average  daily  of  11,658  rations  to 
destitute  persons  in  the  South :  that  it 
possesses  215,024  acres  of  abandoned 
land,  and  959  different  lots  and  buildings 
in  towns ;  that  it  gave  relief  to  233,372 
persons,  the  highest  number  being  in 
July,  82,000,  and  considerably  more  than 
half  being  destitute  whites  ;  that  it  has  in 
operation  2,207  schools,  with  2,442 
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soon  as  I  can  get  a  boat  to  go ;  but  all  the 
sloops  and  canoes  belonging  to  the  place  are 
either  destroyed  or  yerj  mach  damaged,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  soon  I  may  be  able  to  do 
BO ;  and  r  trost,  from  charity  and  cithei  sooroes, 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  some  flour  and  com 
meal ;  meanwhile  starvation,  or  yery  like  it, 
appears  to  be  impending,  for  nearly  all  the 
small  store  of  flour  in  the  town  wnn  damaged 
by  the  tremendous  sea  which  swept  in  and 
carried  away  houses  and  individuals. 

I  forgot  to  add  that  the  doctor's  house  is 
destroyed,  the  clergyman's  very  much  dam- 
aged, and  I  and  my  family  are  compelled  to 
take  refhge  in  the  public  offices,  where  the 
paupers  and  police  are  also  sheltered. 

I  have  &o., 
(Signed)         Arthur  Rum  bold. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 

and  Chandos,  &o, 
P.  8.  ~The  deaths  in  Road  Town  amount  to 

22— 1.20th  of  the  population. 


THE  SOUTH. 
The  Congregational  and  Boston  Recorder 
■ays :  "  Four  of  the  seceded  States,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Virginia,  have  now 
wheeled  into  line,  and  by  large  majorities 
Yoted  to  hold  a  convention  to  reorganise  their 
State  gOYemments  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress.  Twenty  five  negroes  were 
elected  to  the  convention  in  Virginia.  Of 
course  this  result  has  been  achieved  only  by 
the  help  of  the  neg^  vote  which  went  almost 
in  solid  phalanxes  against  the  policy  of  the 
old  rebel  leaders.  Only  about  600  negroes  in 
the  entire  State  of  Virginia  could  be  per- 
suaded, or  coerced,  into  voting  the  conserva- 
tive ticket.  Senator  Wilson,  who  comprehends 
the  whole  matter  at  least  as  well  as  any  other 
man  in  the  nation,  predicts  that  thirty  out  of 
thirty-aeven  States  will  cast  their  votes  next 
fall  for  Gen.  Grant  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President;  and  he  says  that  the 
reports  now  coming  from  the  South,  that 
there  is  danger  of  a  neg^  insurrection  are 
utterly  falae  and  merely  manufiictnred  to 
influence  the  Northern  elections.  The  '  Con- 
servatives,'  with  that  emhient  unwisdom 
which  seems  to  cling  to  them  like  a  fatality, 
have  largely  laid  up  grief  for  themselves  by 


ignoring  these  elections.  It  seems  to  be 
settled  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  places, 
scarcely  any  whites  went  to  the  polls.  It  is 
clear  that  a  *  white  man's  movement,*  which 
shall  if  possible  rescind  the  negroe's  new  right 
to  the  ballot-box  and  the  jury  box,  and 
radically  modify  the  reconstruction  policy 
of  Congress,  is  among  the  new  hopes  and  aims 
which  have  been  excited  at  the  South,  by 
President  Johnson's  policy  and  by  the  deter- 
mined  tone  of  some  late  elections  at  the  North. 
Some  of  the  late  slaveholders  have  even  g^e 
so  far,  on  the  sti*ength  of  what  has  happened, 
as  to  prepare  lists  of  the  slaves  held  by  them 
at  the  breaking'out  of  the  rebellion,  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  claim  hereafter  **  at  a  proper 
time"  for  their  then  current  cash  value. 
Verily  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.  The  yellow  fever  has  been 
declared  no  longer  epidemic  at  New  Orleans. 
The  council  of  New  Orleans  have  undertaken 
to  repeal  the  School  ordinances,  but  the  Mayor 
has  vetoed  their  action,  and  his  veto  is 
sustained. 


A  Glorious  Puturb  for  Africa.. — ^The 
African  Repository  g^ves  some  most  inter- 
esting statements  under  the  above  heading. 
On  the  western  coast  alone,  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  some  two  hundred  Christian 
churches  have  been  organized,  and  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  hopeful  converts  have  been 
gathered  into  those  churches.  Two  hundred 
schools,  several  seminaiies,  and  a  College  at 
Monrovia,  are  in  operation,  and  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  native  youths  are  receiving 
a  Christian  training  in  those  institutions  at 
the  present  day.  Thirty  different  dialects 
have  been  studied  out  and  reduced  to  writing, 
into  most  of  which  large  portions  of  sacred 
Scripture,  ss  well  as  other  religious  books, 
have  been  translated,  printed,  and  circulated 
among  the  people;  and  it  is  believed  that 
some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  salvation 
has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  five 
millions  of  immortal  beings  who  had  never 
before  heard  of  the  blessed  name  of  the 
Saviour.  Bright  Christian  lights  now  begin 
to  blase  up  at  intervals  along  a  line  of  sea 
coast  of  three  thousand  miles,  where  unbroken 
night  formerly  reigpaed. 
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THB  NEGROES  IN  ALABAMA. 
A  correspondent  giyes  an  interesting  aoconnt 
of  the  recent  election  in  Alabama,  which  looks 
quite  hop)eftil  as  to  the  docility  and  intelligence 
of  the  coloured  men  there.  We  make  a  brief 
extract : 

We  have  just  held  our  election  in  regard  to 
a  Convention,  and  delegates  to  it,  according 
to  the  order  of  Geh.  Pope,  as  the  initiatory 
measure  for  re-construction,  and  the  result 
has  been  triumphant  in  favour  of  the  Radical 
Republicans.  In  this  County,  some  3,000 
Freeil-men  appeared  at  the  polls — ^proud  of 
the  privilege  for  the  first*  time  of  exercising 
the  right  of  franchise — all  deeply  in  earnest 
for  the  success  of  that  party  which  achieved 
for  them  their  liberty,  and  secured  to  them 
equal  rights  with  the  white  man.  Their  for. 
mer  masters  used  every  means  in  their  power, 
by  promises,  and  threats,  and  deceptive  urts, 
to  induce  them  to  vote  the  Conservative  ticket 
— but  all  to  little  avail.  They  seemed  to 
understand  what  they  were  about.  When 
coloured  men  were  proposed  as  delegates, 
they  refused  to  vote  for  them — saying  they 
wanted  men  for  such  offices  who  were  wiser 
than  they,  and  knew  better  how  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  They  are  sensible  of  their 
ignorance,  but  are  learning  fast. 

Be  MlSTVR,   ANB  NUT  BE  MASTERED. — ^It 

is  not  by  regretting  what  is  irreparable  that 
true  work  is  to  be  done,  but  by  making  the 
best  of  what  we  are.  It  ii  not  by  complain- 
ing  that  we  have  not  the  right  tools,  but  by 
using  well  the  tools  we  have.  Where  we  are, 
and  what  we  are,  is  God's  providential  ar- 
rangement ;  and  the  wise  and  manly  way  is 
to  look  our  disadvantages  in  the  face,  and  see 
what  can  be  made  of  them.  Life,  like  war, 
is  a  series  of  mistakes,  and  he  is  not  the  best 
Christian,  nor  the  best  general,  who  makes 
the  fewest  fklse  steps.  Poor  mediocrity  may 
do  that ;  but  he  is  the  best  who  wins  the  most 
splendid  victories  by  the  retrieval  of  mistakes. 
Forget  mistakes;  organize  victory  out  of 
nUstaJces, — Christian  Treasttry, 

De.  Tomkims  is  visiting  the  schools  in  the 
West.  He  mentions  in  his  letter  an  article  in 
the  Febbb-Man  which  has  not  yet  reached 
us. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Freed-Man,*' 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  finished  my  operations  in  Jersey 
and  Guernsey.  The  following  is  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  moneys  collected  for  Canada. 
The  amounts  do  not  include  the  sale  of 
books,  &o. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  that  I  was  every- 
where most  cheerfully  received,  and  my 
sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  kind  and 
generous  people  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Per- 
mit  me  to  say  that  sympathy  for  our  cause  is 
not  decreasing,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
people  seem  delighted  to  bear  of  the  success 
the  Freed-men  are  making  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  as  well  as  raising  themselves 
in  the  scale,  of  being  as  men,  which  is  to  me, 
not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  encourage- 
ment. 

Tours  truly, 

W.  H.  JONES. 

Moneys  Collected  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones, 
in  Jersey  and  Guenisey,  to  be  devoted  to 
educational  purposes  for  the  Freed-men 
in  Canada. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Assembly  Rooms, 

St.  Helier's,  Jersey  

4 

10 

0 

»                »                t$  9$ 

4 

0 

0 

»*                »»                >t  » 

4 

0 

0 

»t                »                >»                »>  ••• 

2 

11 

0 

Queen's  Assembly  Rooms   

4 

16 

0 

St  Aubin's  Assembly  Rooms  

1 

4 

0 

„      Wesleyan  Chapel  

1 

6 

0 

Wesleyan  Schoolroom,  Gury 

8 

1 

8 

Cassell-st.  Schoolroom,  St.  Helier's 

1 

5 

0 

St.  John's  Independent  Chapel 

8 

0 

7 

„      Wesleyan  Chapel  

6 

1 

0 

St.  Martin's   

7 

15 

0 

St.  Peter's      „  „   

2 

18 

5 

Eden             )»  )»   

4 

4 

0 

St.  Mary  n   

5 

15 

0 

St.  Ouwen's    „  „   

6 

6 

0 

St.  Lawrence's  „  ,f   

8 

15 

0 

Trinity  Ebeneser  „   

4 

14 

0 

„   Auguree  „   

1 

13 

0 

Galaad          „  „   

1 

15 

0 

St.  John's  Parochial  School 

1 

10 

0 

Trinity                       ,»  ••• 

1 

10 

0 

Independent  Chapel,  St.  Savioui^s 

1 

0 

0 
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Primitire  Methodist  Chapel,  St. 

£ 

(7. 

Helier*8   

1 

X 

0 

Mr.  De  Grashe,  St.  John's   

1 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Edmonds   

0 

10 

0 

A  friend   

0 

2 

6 

CUrton  Hall,  Guernsey  

4 

1 

0 

6 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

St.  Sampson  Public  II all   

1 

ir, 

0 

Eldad  Chapel,  con  

2 

10 

0 

Bt  Panl's  Chapel,  Meth.  N.C. 

2 

12 

6 

French  Wesleyan  Chapel   

3 

2 

0 

Morley      „  „   

1 

6 

0 

St.  Sampson's  Commercial  Hall  ... 

1 

2 

0 

sent  by  the  friends  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
It  may  interest  them  to  see  the  Bill : — 


Invbntoet  of  CLo  riiiNG  sent  by  the  La<l  <  s' 
Working  Circle,  in  connexion  with  Trin  t  v 
Congregational  Church,  (the  Rev.  W. 
Tyler's)  Mile  End  New  Town,  SpitalColfls 
district,  London,  to  the  British  and  Fort  i-n 
Preed-men's  Aid  Society. 

In  the  Cask : — 


1  23  Machine  in  covered 
Table  

2  doz.  Needles,  extra  2/6 
IBolt 

1  Thread  post  spring,  do. 
1  Oil  stone  for  sharpening 

needles   

5  doz.  reels  cotton 

Less  by  agreement 


10 

5 
2 
0 

1 

12 


0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
6 


10  11 

0  u 


0 
0 

-£10 


0  0 

Fhee  :  1  extra  Shaft  Screw,  1  do.  Crank  Pin, 
4  do.  Screws  for  fastening  Legs  to  Cross  Bar. 

Machine  Stnt  this  day  to  Mr.  T.,  West 
India  Docks,  addressed  Miss  Teale,  oaro  of 
Captain  Stopher,  Barque  "  Arcadia,"  Paesen- 
gers'  Luggage. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


£ 

«. 

d. ' 

62  Flannels  and 

i 

58  Calico  under  garments 

9 

10 

for  Women  and  Children 

1 

8  Flannel  Jackets  

...  0 

17 

6 

24  Small  Calico  Shirts   

...  0 

11 

10 ' 

8  Pinafores   

...  0 

7 

4 

1  Print  Dressing  Gown 

...  0 

6 

0 

9  Pairs  Children's  Stays     . . . 

...  0 

6 

0, 

4  Comforters  

...  0 

1 

4  Neckties   

...  0 

2 

I 

33  Worsted  Caps   

...  1 

13 

0 

In  a  separate  Parcel : — 

2  Woollen  Bugs   

...  0 

6 

6 

1  Patchwork  C^uilt  

...  1 

0 

0 

£14 

0 

0 

Joshua  Wilson,  Esq. 
S.  Harwood,  Esq.  ... 

Miss  Saunders  

Mr.  E.  Ridley  

Balance  in  November 

Advanced  to  Printer 
For  Sewing  Machine 
Paid  for  freight,  Ac. 


£ 
5 
5 
0 
0 


10  6 
4  10 


14  16  9 


  7    2  9 

  £7  14  0 

Mr.  Estcoubt  informs  us  of  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  cm  the  26th  inst.  Before 
carrying  them  out  it  would  be  well  to  consult 
Dr.  Tomkins,  who  is  the  registered  proprietor 
of  the  Fbsed-M  iiv.  The  plan  would  be  hardly 
The  Patchwork  Quilt  was  made  by  the  acceptable  to  him.  The  deficiency  in  the  funds 
girls  of  the  King  Edward  Eeluge,  Albert  |  of  the  Society  mamly  arisw  from  the  loss  on 
~  '  New  Town  (Spitalfields  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ludlow's  book.  If  this 


Street,  Mile  End 

district),  and  presented  by  them  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Freed-men's  Aid  Society. 


The  Sewing  Machine. 
A  benevolf  nt  lady  has  very  kindly  attended 
to  the  oommisaion  to  expend  the  Ten  Pounds 


were  met  by  the  private  generosity  of  a  few 
friends,  there  would  be  no  further  difficulty. 
As  to  ourselves,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  our 
best  attention  to  any  proposal  from  a  valid 
authority. 


Andrews,  Printer,  7,  Duke  8t ,  Bloomsbury. 
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